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VOIi. II. 




INTKODTJCTION TO VOL. II. 


The previous volume of the History of India 
comprised an introductory sketch of the Vedic 
period, and a condensed version of the Mahd 
Blidrata. The iiresent volume comprises a similar 
version of tlie Ktimdyana, together with a detailed 
review of what is termed, somewhat arbitrarily, the 
Brahmanic age. 

The Rdmayana is the second of the two famous 
Epics, which have been justly regarded by Sanskrit 
scholars, and by the people of India generally, as 
the great national treasuries of the traditions and 
legends of the Hindiis. They are indeed the re- 
positories of all that has been preserved of Vedic 
ideas and institutions, as well as the expi’ession of 
that later Brahraanical system, which forms the 
basis of the existing religion and civilization of the 
masses, ramifying as it does more or less throughout 
the entire body of Hindii literature. In the author- 
itative language of the learned Professor T. Gold- 
stiicker, “ the Mahd Bhdrata is the source of all the 
Puranas, the Purana emphatically so called.” ^ But 


* Westminster Jteview^ April, 1868. The author must acknowlcdjjc his sense 
of the kindness and liberaUty which so eminent a Sanskrit scholar as Ih'o- 
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the RAmdyana differs very considerably in character 
and scope from the Mahd Bhdrata. Tlie main tra- 
ditions of both Epics are decidedly Vedic, but they 
appear to belong to totally different periods. The 
story of the war of Bharata refers to the very dawn 
of Hindi! history, when the Aryan invaders had 
oply reached the upper courses of the Ganges and 
Juinnd, and when tlie plains of Hindustan were a 
terra incognita to bo converted by the later Brahman- 
ical compilers into a land of myths and fables. The 
main tradition of the Rdtndyana refers, on the other 
hand, to a comparatively recent period of Aryan 
conquest, when an Aryan empire had been established 
in Oude, and when Vedic rites and institutions had 
advanced from tlio Bunjab, or land of five rivers, 
into the very heart of Hinddstan. Moreover, the 
lldmAyana comprises four distinct phases of religion 
and civilization. First, tliere is an old Kshatriya 
tradition, replete with Vedic ideas and institutions, 
of the exile of Rama from the Raj of Ayodhya, or 
Oude ; and the incidents of this portion of the nar- 
rative must be referred to a much later date than 
the patriarchal and barbarous age of tile war of 
Bhdrata, although still belonging to the Vedic or 
pre-Brahmanic period. Secondly, there is a yet 
more modern Brahmanical tradition of a Rdma, who 
apparently flourished as the champion of the Brah- 
manical Linga-worshippors of the Dekhan against 
the Rdkshasas of the peninsula of India and island 


fessor Goldstucker has displayed in reriewinff the laboiira of one, who lays no 
claim to philological learning, hut strictly confines himself to historical investiga- 
tion and criticism. As regards the Puranas generally, however, it will be seen, 
from the opening chapter of the Brabmanic period in the present volume, that 
they have by no means been neglected by the author. 
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of Ceylon ; and the incidents of this portion of the 
narrative must be referred to the Brahmanic or post- 
Vedic age. Tliirdly, there is a Buddhist element, 
inasmuch as the so-called Rdkshasas were evidently 
Buddhists ; and it will be seen, notably in the case 
of a casuist named Jdvali, that Buddhist doctrines 
are mooted in the presence of tlie Rama of the Dok- 
han, for the purpose tjf being refuted by that Brah- 
manical wai’rior. Fourthly, there is a religious 
element, belonging to the age of Brahmanical re- 
\nval ; an ago when the Bralimans sot up the god 
Vishnu as a liiglior conception of deity than the old 
Vedic dovatas, and represented the Rdma of the two 
traditions as an incarnation or avatar of that spiritual 
divinity. 

Here it may be explained that the ancient history 
of India is divisible into four great religious eras, 
namely, the Vedic, the Brahmanic, the Buddhist, 
and the Brahmanic revival. First, the Vedic period 
was a joyous age of Swayamvaras and Aswamedhas, 
when Agni, Indi’a, and other personifications of 
spiritual existences, were propitiated with feasts and 
invoked with the enthusiastic hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. Secondly, the Brahmanic period was a 
gloomy sacerdotal age, in which the feasts of the 
Kshatriyas were converted into sacrifices for the 
atonement of sins against Brahmanical law ; and in 
which divine worship was -reduced to a system of 
austerities and meditations upon the Supreme Spirit 
as Brahma; whilst the BrAhmans ajipeared as a 
great ecclesiastical hierareliy, and established that 
hateful priestly dominion .which still continues to 
debase the mind and soul of the Hindii, and renders 
a foreign rule a necessity to the people at large. 
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Thirdly, the Buddhist period was characterized by 
the adveut of Silkya Muni as Buddha, and the rapid 
spread of his peculiar dogmas, that existence was an 
evil to gods and men ; and tliat there was no deliver- 
ance of the soul from the vortex of successive trans- 
migrations, excepting by the annihilation of the 
passions, and the hushing of the spirit into an 
eternal rest of dreamy- and contemplative rtiposo.® 
Lastly, wo have the period of Brahmanical I’evival ; 
an age when the Brahmans seem to have abandoned 
the unpopular worship of their god Brahma, and tft 
have invoked the aid of the old national gods and 
heroes of the Vedic Aryans against the practical 
atheism of Buddha, by severally representing Rdma 
and Krishna as incarnations of the Supreme Being 
who was named Vishnu. 

Vdlmiki, the author of the Rdmdyana, appears 
to have flourished in the age of Brahmanical revival ; 
and the main object of his poem is to blacken the 
character of the Buddhists, and to represent Rdma 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. Before, however, 
attempting to explain the particular phase of re- 
ligious belief which existed in the age when the 
Rdmdyana was composed, it may bo as well to 
glance at the general development of religious ideas 
ID India. J he earliest stage in the development of 


P I The Buddhist ponod cannot be clearly separated, either from the Brahmanic 
period which partly preceded it, or from the period of Brahmanical revival which 
partly succeeded it. Indeed, it will be seen in the so-called history of the Broh- 
manic ago, which forms a portion of the present volume, that Buddhism and 
Brahmanism flourished side by side. It may, however, be gathered from tiie 
traditions connected with the life of Shkya Manu that the worship of Brahma 
preceded the Buddhist heresy ; and consequently it has been found convenient to 
review the mam characteristics of the old Brahmanical period, whilst it was still 
replete with Vedic ideas and institutions, and before it had passed through a 
Buddhist crucible. ° 
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the religious instinct in the human race appears to 
be the worship of the elements, such as fire, water, 
and wind, which in their various manifestations con- 
tribute so much to the jjeneral well-being of man, as 
well as to his occasional injury. As, however, indi- 
vidual experience advances, the religious worship 
extends to every conceivable thing, visible or in- 
visible, which has been seen or imagined by the 
untutored mind ; and such objects are personified or 
spiritualized, and propitiated with offerings of food 
aftd drink, and other simple gratifications. Gradu- 
all}'’, as men separate into families and tribes, they 
adopt family and tribal gods, which may ultimately 
become the deities of nations and empires. Mean- 
time the exaggerated language of the bards, who 
praise their Chief as the Raja of Rajas, and their 
Deity as the God of gods, engenders the idea of 
monotheism ; and this idea rapidly assumes the 
form of a substantive conception as it becomes 
blended with the idea of a universal ruler. Rut 
having reached this point, the idea of monotheism is 
apt to fade away in the progress of human thought 
into a mere abstract conception of the Creator of 
the universe, the invisible Soul which pervades all 
things and animates all things. This is a critical 
period in the development of monotheism. So long 
as the idea of deity is blended with that of a su- 
preme ruler, who is invested with human sympathies 
and national associations, so long his worsliippers 
will pray to him for all the good things of this life, 
as children would address a father. But the mere 
abstract idea of a Supreme Deity as the Soul of the 
universe, can only be apprehended by the philo- 
sophic few ; and is so devoid of all human interest, 
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that it way be approached with childlike awe, but 
will never be addressed in the language of devotional 
fervour. A link is wanting between the human and 
the divine ; a deity incarnate in man, who is in- 
vested with sufficient Immanity to sympathize with 
the sorrows and aspirations of human beings, and at 
the same time so nearly allied to deity that he can 
mediate between the human race and the Almighty 
Father. 

Such were the conditions of tlie age in which 
Vdlmiki composed the Rdmt'iyana. During the 
Vedic period religious ideas had been gravitating 
towards monotheism, in connection either with the 
worship of Indra as the sovereign of the gods, or 
with the worship of the Sun as the Supreme Soul. 
In the Brahmanic age the notion of a Supreme Soul 
had reached the form of an abstract idea, which was 
identified with Brahma, who appears to have been- 
the peculiar god of the Brahmans. But this idea of 
Brahma was divested of all those human sympathies 
and historical associations which were connected 
■with the adoration of Indra ; and utterly failed to 
kindle those glorious emotions of nature-worship 
which were poured forth in the daily invocations to 
the Sun. The great truth was unknown, or alto- 
gether ignored, that it is as impossible to adore the 
ideal of deity, as it is to adore the ideal of female 
beauty, excepting through the medium of the con- 
crete. The worship of an abstract idea like that 
of Brahma could thus excite neither enthusiasm 
nor devotion. The human element was altogether 
wanting. . 

At this juncture Buddhism stepped in with its 
peculiar dogma, that existence was only another 
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name for pain and sorrow. Ssikya Muni, the now 
prophet of Buddhism, appeared as an embodiment 
of universal benevolence, deeply moved with com- 
passion for suffering humanity, and pointing out the 
only way by which the soul could be delivered from 
the vortex of successive ti'ansmigTations, and obtain 
eternal rest. Buddhism thus supplied those human 
sympathies which were wanting to the worship of 
Brahma. It denounced the caste system, and ad- 
mitted Sddras, as well as twice-Vorn men, into the 
ranks of the priesthood. It thus effected an easy 
conquest over the worship of Brahma, and for cen- 
turies was the dominant faith in Hindiistan. The 
Brdhmans vainly attempted to supply the missing 
link between man and deity by representing their 
ancient sages as incarnations of Brahma, the mind- 
born sons of Brahma ; beings who had emanated 
from the Supreme Soul as Athene had sprung froni 
the intellect of Zeus. But the haughty Kshatriya, 
the wealthy Vaisya, and the o})pres8ed Sddra, appear 
to have been alike estranged from the Brdhmans. 
The worship of ancient sages had no charm for men 
who were busily engaged in the practical duties of 
life ; and thus the worship of the Supreme Soul 
rapidly resolved itself into a metaphysical dream. 

It was at this epoch that the Brdhmans called in 
the aid of the gods of the Rig-Veda, and even the 
gods of the aboriginal races and ancient heroes of 
the Eishatriyas, as their allies against the power of 
Buddha. Mon had apparently grown weary of the 
practical atheism of the Buddhists, and 'yearned 
after the worship of their time-honoured deities. 
Moreover Buddhism proved to be a religion for 
monks and not for . soldiers ; and the time came 
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when the Kshatriyas, the descendants of the old 
Vedic Aryans, began to scoff at the Buddhist men- 
dicant, and to engage in schemes of war and con- 
quest. Meantime the struggle between the BrAh- 
man and the Buddhist, aggravated by the religious 
hate of centuries, burst forth into religious wars and 
persecutions of the burning and destroying type. 
But the story of this period still remains for investi- 
gation. It will suflSce to say here that no records 
remain of the great conflict, save the charred relics 
of Buddhist cities and monasteries, and a few vagute 
traditions that in days of old the Buddhists of Hin- 
dustan and the Doikhan were di’iven beyond the 
seas to Burmah and Ceylon. 

When this great conflict was nearly over, and 
when religious and political ideas in India were in 
a state of revolutionary chaos, Vdlmfki appears to 
have composed his immortal poem of the Hdmayana. 
The frame-work of his story, as already indicated, 
was an old Vedic legend of the exile of a Rdma who 
flourished in Hindiistan, combined with a later nar- 
rative of the exploits of a Brahmanic champion of 
the same name, who had helped to drive the Bud- 
dhists out of the Bekhan. The people of the south, 
by whose assistance this Rdma of the Dekhan had 
achieved his conquest, were popularly regarded as 
so many Monkeys and Bears, but Vdlmfki raised 
them to the rank of divine beings. In like manner 
the hostile Buddhists were declared to be Hakshasas 
or demons ; and were identified with the Rdkshasas 
or evil spirits of old Vedic tradition. Meantime 
Rdma was raised to the highest rank of deity as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. 

The conception of Vishnu, as it presents itself to 
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the mind of the Hindii, is one of the most important 
of all the religious ideas that have ever been formed 
by the people of India. An old Vedic personifica- 
tion, known as Vishnu, which was more or less con- 
nected with the primitive worship of the Sun, was 
invested with the attributes of the Supreme Spirit ; 
and the most famous of the national heroes, such as 
Rdma and Krishna, and even the most popular of 
the old animal gods of the pre- Aryan races, such as 
the fish, the tortoise, the boar, and the lion, were 
associated with the worship of tliis Supreme Being 
by being represented as incarnations or avatars of 
the great god Vishnu. The complicated mythological 
system connected with the worship of Vishnu through 
his ten incarnations, will be treated in the third and 
concluding volume of the present history. It will 
suffice to state here that the idea which pervades the 
Rdmdyana of Vtllnifki is that Rdnia is an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, who was sent into the world at the 
earnest entreaty of the Vedic deities, to deliver the 
Brdhmans from the oppressions of the Buddhists or 
Rdkshasas. The plan of tlio Epic will bo found 
simple enough ; and it will be seen that the presence 
of supernatural details furnishes the same clue to the 
discovery of what is and what is not Vedic tradition, 
as it does in the story of the Mahd Bhdrata. Tlie 
success of the attempt of Vdlmlki to set up a god- 
man as a representative of the Supreme Being will 
of course be questioned by the European, who 
peruses the poem free from all the subjective in- 
fluences of hereditary teaching and superstitious 
fear; but it cannot 'be denied by those who are 
aware that a hundred millions of human beings are 
imbued with an unquestioning faith in the divinity 
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of Rdma, and the firm belief that such faitli*in the 
heart, accompanied by the frequent invocation of 
the holy name of Rdma, is sufficient to secure eternal 
happiness for the soul in the heaven of Vishnu. 

But although the Jiistorical student may find it 
necessary to analyze the process by which the 
national traditions of Rdma have been converted 
into vehicles for the promulgation of a theological 
and ecclesiastical system, it by no means follows that 
the author of the lldmdyana is to bo regarded as a 
mere priestly impostor. On the contrary, the same 
high religious purpose, which characterizes other 
great Epics such as those of Homer and Milton, is 
fully expressed in the Rdmdyana of Vdlmfki. Hero 
it may bo remarked that the ordinary conception of 
the Epic, as an elaborate narrative in elevated 
poetry, in which free scope may bo given to the 
imagination so long as a moral or religious end be 
kept in view, has led to a very imperfect estimate of 
the important part which has been played by the 
Iliad and Paradise Lost in the history of religious 
development. The true Epic is the creation of the 
bard who can elevate his intellect and imagination 
far above the jarring conflicts of his generation, and 
aflbrd consolation to the soul in those eras of re- 
ligious and political revolution, when the progress 
of human affairs seems entirely opposed to all ideas 
of a divine government of the universe of being. 
Such was the age of Milton, and such appears to 
have been the age alike of Homer and of Vdlmfki. 

The object of these three immortal bards thus 
appears to have been to exhibit and reconcile the 
relations between man and deity in accordance with 
the current religious belief of the ages in which they 
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respectively flourished. It has already been shown 
that the religious yearnings which are common to 
every race and creed, namely, the passionate long- 
ing to acquaint deity with our sufferings and sor- 
rows, and to induce deity to take a direct and 
intelligent interest in our well-being, can never be 
satisfied witli any monotheism, which takes the form 
of an abstract idea. But the Iliad, the Paradise 
Lost, and the R^mdyana have each furnished in 
turn a solution of the great religious enignja, the 
relations between God and man. The conception 
of those relations differs widely in each case, in- 
asmuch as each one drew his theological ideas 
and personifications from a different mythological 
system. But still the same underlying conviction 
seems to have been common to all three, that a 
necessity existed for reconciling the ways of God to 
man. In the days of Ilomer the Greeks appear 
to have invoked and propitiated the 01ymj)ic deities 
much after the fashion in which the Vedic Aryans 
invoked and propitiated the personified gods of the 
Rig-Veda. Accordingly in dealing with the tale of 
Troy, which had apparently inflicted so much 
misery on Greek and Trojan, the popular mind was 
consoled by the representation that all the deities of 
Hellas had taken an active part in the events which 
preceded and accompanied the siege ; and that all 
the sufferings and sorrows, which were associated 
with that contest, were to be ascribed to the warm 
interest which was taken by the national deities in 
the proceedings of the national heroes. Milton we 
know to have been cast upon an evil age, in which 
the religious mind found no consolation save what 
was to be derived from a living faith in Christianity. 
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The bard of Paradise Lost must have perceived that 
the Commonwealth had failed to save the nation 
from civil and religious oppression ; and to his pure 
mind the restoration of the Stuarts must have been 
a restoration of the rule of the sons of Belial. Under 
such circumstances the Christian bard naturally- 
sought to justify tlie ways of God to man, not by 
introducing the action of Deity into history, but by 
reproducing, with all the pomp and circumstance of 
Epic poetry, the sacred legends which were associ- 
ated with the expulsion of the evil angels, tiie 
creation and fall of man, and the final redemption 
of the human race. The task accomplished by 
Vdlmfki was somewhat different. Like Homer, ho 
drew the groundwork of his Epic from national 
traditions, and his divine personages from a national 
Pantheon ; but he had to reproduce Vedic traditions 
in a Brahmanical dross, and to represent the human 
actions of Rdrna as the divine actions of the in- 
carnation of Vishnu. It will also be remarked that 
there is a considerable change in the deification as 
it appears in the story of the exile of Kama of 
Ayodhyd, and in the story of the conquests of Kdma 
of the Dekhan. In the narrative of the exile the 
Vedic element predominates with its horse-sacrifices 
and Swayamvaras ; and whilst the language and 
incidents have been Brahmanized throughout with 
considerable skill, the deification of the hero is arti- 
ficial and unsatisfactory. Kdma is indeed repre- 
sented as a Hindii model of a good son and true 
husband, but not as a high ideal of youthful deity. 
Indeed the interest of this portion of the Kdmdyana 
turns almost entirely upon the mere human details, 
such as the picture of the city of Ayodhyd, the 
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Asw^edlia which resulted in t]»e birth of Rdma 
and his brethren, the marriage of Rdma and Sitd, 
the claim of Rama to the succession on the tlirono, 
and the intrigues of his mother-in-law Kaikeyl by 
which those claims were set aside, and he himself 
condemned to many j^ears’ banishment in the jungle. 
The subsequent narrative of Raima’s conquest of 
Lanka is altogether of a diiferent character. Hero 
the human element almost disappears, and it is 
difficult to arrive at even glimpses of historical truth 
beneath the confused overgrowth of fable and ex- 
aggeration. Moreover the character of R4ma of the 
Hekhan appears to have differed widely from that 
of Rdma of Ayodhyd. The Dekhan hero was 
apparently a champion of the Bralimans, but he 
was evidently cruel and unscrupulous in the attain- 
ment of his ends ; and the bal'd often appears to 
labour under the feeling that it is necessary to 
explain away the conduct of this Rdma, and he does 
not always succeed in the attempt. The deification 
of the Rdma of the Dekhan is wild and fantastic, 
the product of a superstitious and oppressed age, 
when the popular mind could find no hope for relief 
excepting in the conception of a friendly warrior, 
invested with supernatural power and possessed of 
supernatural weapons. The reckless introduction 
of fabulous details tends to confirm the theory that 
the tradition of the exile and that of the conquest 
originated from different sources. Thus it is possi- 
ble that the wanderings of years could carry a hero 
from Ayodhyd to Ceylon, as it has carried Hindii 
pilgrims for generations ; but the notion of carry- 
ing back a warrior and his conquering army from 
Ceylon to Ayodhyd was more than the Hindu bard 
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could explain away. Consequently the conc0ptu)n 
was introduced of a largo chariot, which moved 
through the air at the will of its driver, and passed 
like a winged city from the straits of Manaar to the 
banks of the Gogra. It is also curious to notice 
that the main plot of this latter tradition, namely, 
the abduction of Sitd and the siege of Lanka, bears 
a strong resemblance to the abduction of Helen and 
the siege of Troy ; saving that whilst the purity of 
the Ilindii heroine was testified by the gods, and 
she was even then abandoned in the jungle on mete 
suspicion, the Spartan heroine yielded to every 
temptation, and was even then received back with 
favour by her first husband. Again, the war be- 
tween Rdma and tlie Rfikshasas bears a similar 
resemblance to that war between the good and evil 
angels, which finds expression in Paradise Lost ; 
and which ai>pcar8 to have been borrowed from 
those ancient legends of the war between Iran and 
Turan, good and evil, light and darkness, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, which still linger in tlie primitive 
traditions of the Zoroastrian era. 

The abi’idged version of the Ramdyana now 
presented to the public is not derived exclusively 
from the poem of Valmfki, and indeed it is scarcely 
likely that the story of Rdma’s conquests, as related 
by Vdlmfki, could ever be rendered acceptable^ to 
European readers, nor is such a process necessary 
for historical purposes. There are three Ramdyanas 
which are supposed to have been respectively the 
works of Vdlmfki, Tulsee Hass, and Vydsa. The 
Rdmdyana of Vdlmiki, as translated by Messrs Carey 
and Marshman,® from the commencement of the 

3 The best thanks of the author arc due to Mr George Smith of Scrampore 
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poem to the abduction of Sftd by Rdvana, has been 
adopted with some revisions and modifications as 
the basis of the greater part of the present con- 
densed version. The remainder is given in brief 
outline from the Bengali version. Moreover a few 
extracts have been introduced in the text from what 
is understood to be the north-western version, which 
furnish particulars not to be found in the poem of 
Vdlmfki, I’especting the early life, education, and 
marriage of Rdma, and serve to illustrate the more 
modern ideas upon those subjects, which are current 
amongst tlio Hindds.* Again, throughout the present 
version considerable extracts have been added in 
the form of foot-notes from the work which is 
popularly ascribed to Vydsa, and which is known 
as the Adhy-dtma Rdmdyana. These extracts will 
bo found valuable from the light which they throw 
upon the modem belief in the deity of Rama ; but 
this important point will form a subject of further 
discussion in the third and concluding volume.® 

The so-called history of the Bralimanic age, 
which occupies a largo portion of the present volume, 
requires a few words of explanation. The previous 
volume opened with a sketch of the Vedic period, 
which, although somewhat brief, really contained all 


for having kindly furnished him with a considerable number of sheets of Corey and 
Marshman's translation which had been printed but never published. 

^ For this portion of the work I am much indebted to the assistance of the 
same young Sanskrit scholar, Baboo Obenash Chunder Ghose, who had helped me 
with the Mahh Bhhrata. The young Baboo aided me in making a tolerably full 
translation, which hc^ been subsequently Altered down to suit Furopean tastes. 

* For the use of this Adhyfi.tma Ehm&yana I am indebted to Mr Alonzo 
Money of the Bengal Civil Service, who has in his possession a beautiful manu- 
script translation illustrated with native pictures, which appears to have been 
made about the end of the last century, and which for some months was kindly 
placed at my disposal. 

VOL. II. g 
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the results which could be gathered from really Vedic 
sources ; in otlier words, from the hyinans of the Rig- 
Veda, so far as they had been translated by the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson. So far this sketch of the Ve- 
dic age served in some measure as a test wherewith to 
trace out such Vedic elements as could be discovered 
in the Epics, and to separate them from the Brah- 
manical interpolations with which they were closely 
intertwined. In the present history of the Brahmanic 
age this process has been carried much farther ; and 
consequently it will be found to throw a reflex light 
upon the Vedic age ; inasmuch as the main result of 
the critical inquiry into the so-called Brahmanic age 
is the separation of the ideas and institutions of the 
old Vedic period from those which prevailed in the 
later Brahmanic period. Hitherto these conflicting 
elements have been blended together in the national 
literature and belief of the Hindiis, in the same way 
that they have been blended together in the IVlahti 
Bhdrata and Rdmdyana. The publication of the 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda first furnished the 
to this separation, inasmuch as they may be regardc.^ 
as the most authoritative expression of the Vedic age, 
just as the laws of Mauu may bo regarded as the 
authoritative expression of the Brahmanic age which 
immediately succeeded. This comparison of the 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda with the Laws of Manu, lias 
of course been carried out by the light of the data 
already gathered from the Epics, and from a toler- 
ably comprehensive investigation of the Puranas; 
and by this process results have been gained which 
may possibly bo regarded as discoveries, or at any 
rate may perhaps be received by Sanskrit scholars 
as confirmatory of similar results wliich have been 
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worked out by comparative philology. It will bo 
seen that from this simple comparison of the Hymns 
of the Big Veda with the Laws of Manu, without 
any reference to the important results which have 
been worked out by the great schools of modem 
philology, it appears to be established that the Rishis 
belonged to the Vedic age, and the Brdhmans to the 
Brahmanic age ; that polyandry, or the marriage of 
several brothers to one wife, which is explained 
away by the Brahmanical compilers of the Mahd 
Bhdrata as purely exceptional and confined to the 
sons of Pandu, was in fact an old Vedic institution 
which finds expression in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda; and that the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a 
horse, and the Swayamvara, or self-choice of a hus- 
band by a marriageable maiden, were purely Vedic 
institutions; originally unknown to Brahmanism, 
and finding no place in the laws of Manu, but form- 
’ ' Droniincnt features in Epic traditions, and being 
recognized in the Vedic Hymns. From these 
data it may be easily inferred, that if an investiga- 
tion of the Brahmanic period can throw so much 
light upon the period which preceded it, so in like 
manner further luaterials for the earlier liistory of 
India may yet be gathered from an investigation of 
the ideas and institutions of the Buddhist period, and 
of ‘the later age of Brahmanical revival through 
which the national mind has been slowly passing, 
since the downfall of Buddha in India, to emerge, it 
is to be hoped, in the dawn of a brighter and purer 
day. 

J. Talbots Wheelkb. 

Calcutta, 12th January, 1869. 
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THE HAMAYANA. 

CHAPTEE I. 

THE CITY OP AYODHYA. 

The story of the Rdmdyana opens at the famous history of 
city of Ayodhyd, the modem Oude, which is situated 
upon the river Sarayfi, the modem Gogra, about three op<mtaKscono 
hundred and fifty miles to the south-east of the great srona at Ayod- 
city of Delhi. In the present day the city of Ayod- 
hyd has disappeared, and little is to be seen of mice of tho**** 

ancient site beyond a shapeless heap of mins, amass 
of mbbish and jungle, which stretches along the 
southern bank of the Gogra river. But in oldep. time ^ciont magui- 
this city was one of the largest and most magnificent 
in Hindiistan,^ and its memory is still preserved in 

; ! 

^ Abul Fazelg in 1582, thus describes the city. Oude is one of tile largest 
cities in .Hindtistan. In ancient times this city is said to have measured 148 
‘ coss (296 English miles) in length, and 36 coss (72 miles) in breadth. Upon sift- 
ing the earth which is round this city, small grains of gold are sometimes found 
in it. The town is esteemed one of the most sacred places in antiquity.'* 
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BISTORT OP every quarter of the Indian peninsula. Its geogra- 
paet nr. phical position is highly significant of the progress ' 
Gw^phioai of Aryan invasion between two great ej^ghs, namely, 
that of the war of Bhdrata, and that of the birth of 
Rdma. In the Mahd Bhdrata the Aryans had appa- 
rently advanced no farther towards the south-east 
than the neighbourhood of Delhi ; but in the R/ima- 
yana they seem to have established a largo and 
substantial Raj in the very centre of Hindustan, and 
to have founded a metropolis wliicli must ever be 
famous in the ancient history ofJndia. • 

The Raj -thus indicated was known as the Raj of 
Kosala. Its boundaries cannot bo strictly defined, but 
it evidently covered a considerable area. In one direc- 
tion it certainly stretched from the banks of the Gogra 
to those of the Granges ; for there is distinct mention 
of a frontier town which was seated on the Ganges, 
and which separated the territory of Kosala from the 
country of the Bhlls. The early history of the Raj of 
Kosala is, however, almost a blank. The Rajas claimed 
to be descendants of the Sun, in the same way that the 
Rajas of Bh^rata claimed to b(f descended from the 
d^nSedftom and the Brdhmans improved the genealogy 

Brahma. jjy representing the Sun to have sprung from a Rishi 
named Kdsyapa, who in his turn was the grandson 
of Brahma. Thus while the Rajas of Kosala retained 
their ancient claim of being descendants of the Sun, 
an attcnnpt was made in the national epic to represent 
them as children of the peculiar deity of the Brdh- 
“am. But scarcely a trace of an authentic family 
thefirthSof*'*’ tradition is.to be found in the Rdmdyana earlier thait 
Dasaratha, the father of Rdma ; and in this respect 
the story of Rdma differs somewhat widely from that 
of the Kauravas and Pdndavas. The poem com- 
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mences (with a glowing description )of the Raj of histobt or 
Kosala, the city and people of Ayodhyd, and the 
virtues and accomplishments of the reigning Mahd- 
raja, the mighty Dasaratha; and this description ^Xina. 
may now be presented almost exactly as it stands in 
the original Sanskrit, with all those Brahmanical 
exaggerations of ancient Hindii glory and caste dis- 
tinction, which could scarcely have had any exist- 
ence excepting in the profuse imagination of a 
Brahmanical bard: — 

In ancient times there was a great country named Ko- 
sala; and thatcountry was' happy and joyous, and aboundedin 
cattle, and grain, and riches. And in thatcountry on thebanks 
of the river Sarayd, was a famous city named Ayodhya ; and 
there all the houses were largo and beautifully arranged, and teraSpScM, 
the streets were always watered, and there were very many ^charSS'of’ 
temples richly decorated, and stately palaces with domes 
like the tops of mountains, with pleasant gardens full of 
birds and flowers, and shady groves of trees loaded with 
delicious fruits, and above all there were the sacred and re- 
splendent chariots of the gods. And the tanks in that city The tauks. 
were magnificent beyond all description, and covered with 
tho white lotos"; and the bees thirsted for the honey, and the The lotoses, 
•wind drove the white lotoses from tho beesj^as modesty 
drives away the coy bride from her husband\ And tho ducks The ducks and 
and the geese swam upon the surface of tho tanks, or dived 
under the clear waters ; and the brilliant kingfishers were kingfishers- 
wroth as they beheld their own reflection in the bright wave, 
and under pretence of catching tho fish they beat the water 
with their wings. ( And the plantain trees round the tanks ^ 
were bending with the weight of the fruit, like reverential 
pupils bowing at the feet of their preceptors. ) The whole 
'city was adorned with' gems, so that it resembled a mine of 
jewels, and it wiii like unto Amarfivati, the city of Indra. 

It was perfumed with flowers and incense, \^nd decked out 
•with gorgeous banners^ and it was ever filled with the sweet banneri 
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HISTORY OF sound of music, the sharp twpging of bows, and the holy 
chgmiting of VecRc hymns. The city was encompassed 
round about with very lofty walls, which were set in with 
variously-coloured jewels ; and all round the walls was a * 
moat filled with water, deep and impassable ; and the Q,ity 
gates were strongly barred, and the porticoes of tho gates 
and the towers on the walls were filled with archers, and 
stored with weapons of every description. Every quarter of 
the city was guarded by mighty heroes, who were as strong 
as the eight gods who rule the eight points of the universe, 
and as vigilant as the many-headed serpents who watch at 
the entrance of the regions below. • 

The city of Ayodhyd was full of people, and every one 
was healthy and happy, and every one was well fed upon tho 
best of rice ; and every merchant in that city had store- 
houses filled with jewels from every quarter of the earth. 
The Br&hmaiis ,^The Brdhmans constantly kept alive the sacrificial fire,^nd 
were deeply read in the Vedas and Vedflngas, and were en- 
dowed with every excellent quality; they were profusely 
generous, and were filled with truth, zeal, and compassion, 
equal to the great sages, and their minds and passions were 
under perfect control. All these Brdhman sages had three 
classes of disciples ; first, the youths who served them aa 
servants serve their masters ; then the students who were 
receiving instruction; and then the .Brahmachdris who 
maintained themselves and their preceptors by collecting 
The Kzhatriyas. aims. Next to the Brdhmans were the Kshatriyas, who 
were all warriors, and^^ere constantly exercised in the 
practice of arms in the presence of the Mahdraja. After 
these were the Vaisyas, or merchants, who sold goods of 
every description, and who came from every comer of the 
earth. Last of all were the Sudras, who were ever engaged 
in devotion to the gods, and in the service of the Brdhmans. 
Besides these there were jewellers and artificers, singing 
men and dancing women, charioteers and footmen, potters' 
aifd smiths, painters and oilmen, sellem of flowers and 
sellers of betelnut. In all that city of well-fed and happy 
people, no man was without learning, or practised a calling* 
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that did not belong to his family or caste^ or dwelt in a mean histosy op 
habitation, or was without kinsmen. There were no misers, 

^ IV* 

nor liars, nor thieves, nor tale-bearers, nor ST^dlers, nor ^ — 

boasters; none that were arrogant, malevolent, mean, or 
who lived at another's expense ; and no man who had not 
abundance of children, or who lived less than a thousand 
years. The men fixed their affections upon their wives only ; 
the women were chaste and obedient to their husbands ; and 
all were patient and faithful in the discharge of their several 
duties. No one was without a marriage crown, or ear-rings, 
or a necklace, or jewels for the hands. No one was poor, or 
wore tarnished ornaments; and no one was without fine 
raiment and perfumes, or was unclean, or fed on unclean 
things, or neglected the sacrifice, or gave less than a thou- 
sand rupees to the Brdhmans. All the women in Ayodhya 
were extremely beautiful, and endowed with wit, sweetness, 
prudence, industry, and every good quality ; and their orna- 
ments were always bright and shining, and their apparel was 
always clean and without a stain. In all Ayodhya there 
was not a man or woman who was unfortunate, or foolish, 
or wretched, or uneasy, or diseased, or afflicted with fear, or 
dislcyal to the Mahdraja. All were devoted to truth, prac- 
tised hospitality, and paid due honour to their superiors, 
their ancestors, and the gods. All the four castes — the 
Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sddras, 

Vere devoted to the Maharaja. No caste intermarried with 
any other caste ; and there were no Chanddlas * in all the 
city, either by birth or as a punishment for crime. 

In the midst of that great city was the magnificent and Paiaceof the 
resplendent palace of the Mahdraja, encompassed by walls, 
which were so high that the birds could not fly over them, 

Wd so strong that no beast could force its way through 
them.\ And there were two gates in the palace walls, one 
on eaon side ; and over the gateways the music of the moho- 

2 Chand&las Btrickl^ speaking were the offspring of a Sddra father by a 
Br&hman mother, but the name is generally applied to all low-caste or out-enste 
tribes. Manu says : — ** Even as a Shdra begets on a Brhhmani woman a son 
jnore vile than himself, thus any other low man begets on women of the four 
castes, a son yet lovrcr.** 
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HISTORY OF bat playing at every quarter of the day and night ; and 
paet^^. walls and round about the palace were many 

temples to the gods^ and hundreds of treasuries filled with 
treasure. In the midst of the palace was the throne of the 
Mahdraja, set upon pillars, and many other pillars were 
round about the throne ; and all the pillars and the throne 
Palace guards. Were covered with precious stones. And the palace was 
guarded by thousands of warriors who were as fierce as flames 
of fire, and as watchful as the lions that guard their dens in 
the molintams. 

In this palace reigned the mighty Dasaratha, the Maha- 
raja of the country of Kosala, and of the city of Ayodhyd ; 
and he was the son of Aja and descendant of Ikshwdku. And 
Dasaratha was very wise in the Vedas and Vedangas,® and 
had great foresight and ability, and was beloved by all his 
people. He was a perfect charioteer, a royal sago, famous 
throughout the three worlds, the conqueror of his enemies, 
ever loving justice, i^nd having a perfect command over all 
his passions. In riches and magnificence he was equal to 
Indra, and he protected his subjects like another Mann. In 
supplying the wants and necessities of the people, he proved 
himself to be their true father, rather than the real father 
\who only begot them j and he took tribute from Sis subjects, 
not for his own use, but to return it to them again with 
greater beneficence, 'as the sun drinks up the salt ocean to 
return it to the earth as vivifying rain, j His Ministers were 
likewise possessed of every excellence, wise, capable of 
understanding a nod, and constantly devoted to their beloved 
Maharaja. And Dasaratha had eight special Counsellors 
who were ever engaged upon his affairs, and the chief of all 
Sumantra; and his two chosen priests and preceptors^ 
were Vasishtha and Vamadeva. Possessed of such Ministers 


Virtues of his 
Ministers. 


• The Vedangae arc not distinct treatises Uke the four Vedas, hut seiences. 
Thus the mx Vedtagas comprise (1) pronunciation'; (2) metre; (3) grammar;. 
(4) explanation of words ; (5) astronomy ; and (6) ceremonial. Muller’s Hitt, of 
Sanskrit Lit, p. 103 et aeq, 

* Those two chosen Brhhmans, who are here called priests and preceptors, were 
perhaps Purohitas or family priests ; although there are some indications that Va- 
siehtha was regarded as a Gora. 
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and priests Dasaratha ruled the world virtuously, and ren- histoet op 
dered it very happy. Inspecting the world by his spies, as 

the sun inspects it by his rays, the great Dasaratha found no 

person of hostile mind, and he shone resplendent and illnni - 
inated the whole earth. 

The foregoing description of a city, a people, and awfew 
a Mahdraja is perhaps without a parallel in the whole * 

range of Brahmanical literature. Ayodhyd is theSSl* 
Hindd ideal of perfection, in which the Kshatriyas a Sty* ******** 
and Brdhiuans alike performed their respective du- 
ties of protection and worship, and the twanging of 
bows was heard as constantly as the chaunting of 
Yedic hymns. ^ It was a city of large houses, well- 
watered streets, decorated temples, stately palaces, 
pleasant gardens, shady groves, spacious tanks, and 
impregnable fortifications. ! A poetical sympathy Poetic»i 
with external nature is also displayed both here and 
in other portions of the Rdmdyana, which is singu- 
‘ larly illustrative of the dreamy character of the 
Hindii, and is rendered doubly curious from its oc- 
casional subordination to Brahmanical ideas. The coy brides. 
Brahmanical conception of marriage involves a dis- 
•play of extreme modesty on the part of a girl wife ; 
and thus the wind that drives away the white lotos 
from the thirsty bees, is likened to the modesty 
which drives away a coy bride 4rom her ardent hus- 
band. Again, the respect due to Brahmanical in- 
structors is indirectly enforced by the simile that the 
• plantain trees bent with the weight of their fruit, 
like reverential pupils bowing at the feet of their 
■preceptors.'; Furfher on the mree classes of disci- S ShSlS **** 
pies or pupils are distinctly indicated, namely, the 
youths who acted as servants, the students who re- 
’ ceived instruction, and the Brahmachdrfs who col- 
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lected alms, for themselves and their preceptors.® 
The description of the people is equally significant. 
They possessed every moral and religious virtue ; 
they were learned, ■well fed upon the best of rice, 
free from disease, and lived for a thousand years. 
Every man had abundance of children, jewels, and 
clean raiment. Above all, every one was so rich and 
so pious, that no one ever gave less than a thousand 
rupees to the Brdhmans. A great stress is also laid 
upon caste distinctions. Every maiTlbelonged to a 
family and caste ; no man followed a calling that 
did not belong to his caste, and no child bom of 
mixed castes was to be found throughout the city. 
As for theMahdraja, although he subsequently appears 
in a very different light, he is praised here as pos- 
sessing every virtue, military and Brahmanical. He 
was at once famous as a charioteer and as a sage, a 
mighty warrior and a controller of his passions, jen- 
^owed with great foresight, and well versed in the 
Vedas and VedAngas. His court was of course 
intended as a model for all Hindii Rajas to follow. 
He had eight chosen Counsellors, of whom bis cha- 
rioteer Sumantra was the chief; and he had two. 
priests, who acted on all occasions as his particular 
guides and advisers. His palace was magnificent 
and resplendent, but in describing the walls the 
Brahmanical bard has indulged in a simile which 
furnishes a glimpse of the reality. They were so tall 
that the birds could not fly over them, and so strong 
that no beast could force its way through them. 
From this it is evident that the walls could not have' 


» The name of Brahmach&rS is generally applied to all regions students 
Whilst liring under a Brfthman master or Guru. All Brahmach&ris Wfut upon 
their masters, study the Vedas, and collect alms. 
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been made of brick or stone ; for in that case the histobt of 
•attempt of a beast to force his way through them piai w. 
would never have entered the mind of the bard. In 
all probability the palace 'was surrounded by a hedge, 
which was sufficiently strong to keep out wild beasts 
or stray cattle. In other respects however, the pic- 
ture is sufficiently imposing. The treasuries, which Treanirimand 
probably contained the land-revenue of rice and other tS? SS mum*" 
grain, were placed for security within the inclosure ;* 
and little temples to the different gods, each perhaps 
containing a single image before which the worship- 
per performed his devotions, were set up in the same 
area. In the middle of the palace was the throne of 
the Mahdraja raised upon pillars, and surrounded ’'"**®®®- 
by pillars, and both the pillars and the throne are 
said to have been adorned with precious stones. The 
statement that tlie Mahdraja inspected the world with iiindftia»of 

i- • Xl » • X -r -xL l.- the necessity for 

his spies, as the sun inspects it with his rays, may 
• seem a dubious mode of government to the European; 
but a strict and universal system of espionage is per- 
fectly in accordance wi^ Hindii ideas, and its or- 
ganization was considered to be one of the first duties 
of a Hindii sovereign. 


® Tn ancient times the land revenue seems to have been generally paid in kind ; 
the Raja being entitled to a certain share of the grain, ^rkich was collected at 
harvest- time. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE HORSE SACRIFICE OF MAHARAJA DASARATHA. 

HisTOKY OP The first act of Mahdraja Dasaratba wliioh is rc- 
pam corded in the Rdmdyana, was tho performance of an 
perfoimsTiceof Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice, to obtain a son. Here 
to obtain a son. it IS cuFious to ODservc that the rite IS invested with 
a meaning totally different to that which appears in 
the Aswamedha described in the'Mahd. Bhdrata. Tho 
horse was loosened for an entire year, but no allusion 
whatever is made to any conquesfs over the neigh- 
bouring Rajas, nor to any other incident which 
would connect the ceremony with an assertion of 
sovereignty. The Aswamq^ha was performed for 
the sole and obvious purpose of procuring sons ; and 
this point will be discussed at length after the cere^ 
K&WiVohiid been described. There is also a curious 

wfir"* episode in the narrative which will require special 
notice. It is tho legend of a young Rishi who had 
passed the earlier years of his life in the hermitage 
of his father in the jungle, and who had consequently 
. never seen the face of a woman. This youthful 

Rishi was subsequently enticed by a number of 
young courtesans to accompany them to the city of 
Anga, where he married the daughter of the Raja, 
Sto.tireofthe®^*^ Subsequently engaged to perform the As- 
teSS®'*‘^wamedha of Mahdraja Dasaratba. With this brief 
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introduction, the of the horse sacrifice may bistort or 

"be related as follows 

Now the MaMraja had three Rdnis^ and their names The Mah&nja 
were Kausalyd, Kaikeyi, and Sumitra ; butfno son was bom perfomS^° 
to him to p erpet uate his race, j So he took seven hundred obtain a sou. 
and fifty women into his palace/ but still none of them gave 
birth to a son ; and the thought arose in the mind of the 
Maharaja that he would perform an Aswamedha sacrifice^ 
and thus propitiate the gods to give him a man-child. And 
the Mahdraja told to his priests and preceptors that he: 
would sjbcrifice the horse, and the priests bestowed great 
praises upon Dasaratha, and said to him : — Let all things 
necessary be prepared, and the horse be let loose, and let a 
place for the sacrifice be appointed on tho north bank of the 
river Sarayii : And you, 0 Mahdraja, who have formed this 
holy resolution to perform an Aswamedha, will assuredly 
obtain the sons whom you dcsire.^^ Dasaratha then rejoiced 
greatly, and he ordered his Counsellors to do as his precep- 
tors had commanded ; and he went to his beloved Ranis and 
.said : — I will perform a sacrifice to obtain a son ; do you ^ 
therefore commence the preliminary rites.^^ And the beauti- 
ful faces of tho Ranis brightened at his words, as the lotos 
is brightened at the coming of the spring. 

' Then Sumantra, who was the chief of the Counsellors, h’^he 
said to Dasaratha: — ^^It was predicted in the aucient 
chronicles that you should perform an Aswamedha to pro- 
cure a son, and that the sacrifice should be offered by the 
Rishi Sringa. Now Sringa was born in the forest, and lived 
in the hermitage of his father, who was a great sage ; and he 
never saw any man save his father ; and he never saw any 
woman, young or old. And it came to pass that the Raja of 
Anga desired to give his daughter Sdntd in marriage to 
Sringa ; so he sent young courtesans into the forest, and they 
allured Sringa away to the city of the Raja of Anga; and 
Sringa is still dwelling with the Raja of Anga.^^ 

. The Mahdraja replied Let the story of Sringa be told 
at length ! And Sumantra told the story thus : — weuS woS! 
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In the Raj of Anga there was a great drought, because 
of the wickedness of Lomapdda, who was the Raja of Anga.‘ 
And Raja Lomapdda called to the Brahmans, and said : — 
'You are learned in the Vedas, and acquainted with the 
customs of men ; tell me then, I pray you, how I may ex- 
piate my sin that the rain may again fall upon the land.^ 
The Brdhmans answered the Raja : — ^ Bring the young 
Rishi Sringa out of his father^s hermitage, and give him 
your daughter Santa in marriage according to the ordi- 
nance.^ The Raja agreed, but none of all his servants would 
go into the jungle and bring away Sringa, lest the father 
of Sringa should see them and pronounce a cupso upon 
them. So the Brahmans and Counsellors took counsel 
together, and they remembered that Sringa was an inhabit- 
ant of the forest, and that he had never beheld the face of 
a woman. Accordingly by their counsel the Raja prepared 
large boats, and planted fruit trees and sandal trees therein, 
and filled them with perfumed liquors and delicious fruits ; 
and he collected together a number of beautiful young dam- 
sels and sent them in the boats to the hermitage of the Rishi 
to entice away Sringa from the abode of his father. When 
the damsels came to the hermitage they trembled with fear 
lest the father of Sringa should discover them, and they hid 
themselves in the forest beneath the wide-spreading creepers 
and climbing plants ; but when they learned that the sage 
had gone out of his hermitage, and left his son alone, they 
came out of their hiding-place and went before the hut ; and 
they were adorned with necklaces of flowers, and with mu- 
sical bells upon their ancles, and they began to sing and 
play in the view of Sringa ; and they indulged in many 
sportive gambols, and danced together, and pushed one 
another about, and threw garlands of flowers at each other 
and filled the air with music and perfumes. And Sringa, 
was amazed at the sight of beings of such slender waists 
and exquisite adornments ; and when the damsels saw his 
surprise they sung a soft slow air, and approached him, and 
said : — ^ Who is your father, and why do you wander in this 
forest ? ' Sringa replied : — ' My father is a great sage of 
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the family of Kasyapa^ and his name is Vibhandaka : Why history op 
do you come here thus suddenly ? Enter into the hermitage, 

I pray you, and I will entertain you all/ The damsels then 
went into the hut, and Sringa offered them seats, and 
brought water to wash their feet, and gave them fruits and 
rootsj and they smiled upon him, and said in soft accents : 

— ^ 0 sinless son of the sage, if it be agreeable to you, eat 
now some of the fruits of our own abode ! ^ And they gave t 

him delicious sweetmeats resemblinef fruits, and wine as sweetmeats, 
sweet as honey ; and they smiled upon him and caressed caresses, 
him, and putting their fragrant mouths to his ears they 
'Whispered soft words to him ; and when they departed they 
pointed to their boats in which they abode, and which were 
very near the hermitage. 

When it was evening time the sage Vibhandaka re- 
turned to th% hermitage, and he saw that his son Sringa 
was very melancholy and absorbed in thought, and he said : occurred. 

— ^ Why do you not rejoice at my coming ? I perceive, my 
son, that you are immersed in a sea of anxiety, so toll mo 
why you are changed/ Then Sringa said: — ^0 divino 
Either, some men with beautiful eyes came here and em- 
braced me very often, and sung soft and ravishing music, 
and sported before me, and moved their eye-brows in a sur- 
prising manner/ The sage replied : — ^ 0 my son, the 
Eakshasas have come to you in this manner to disturb your 
devotion ; and it is not proper for you to trust them in any 
way.^ The sage thus comforted his son, and he stayed in 
the hermitage all that night, but when it was morning he 
returned again to the forest. 

Then Sringa, seeing that his father had gone out, went 
away to the boats which the damsels had pointed out to him, *>y damSs. 
and they entertained him as before, and led him to a very 
pleasant boat, and seated him therein, and carried him away 


to the city of Anga. And when Sringa entered the city, the baIu fails on 
clouds became black with rain, and Eaja Lomapada went 


out to meet the young Brdhman who had thus brought the 
rain, and worshipped him with his head bowing to the earth* 
and presented him with water for his feet, and with the 
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HI8T0KT OF arglia ; and the Baja then with serene mind ga 7 e\his lotos- 
p^T^rv danghter^Sdntd in marriage to Sringa. And the father 

^ of Sringa, by the force of his devotions, knew all that had 

to taken place, and he dismissed all anxiety from his mind, and 

daughter sbitii abode in the hermitage as before.'^ 

awiewofthe The foregoing episode is a specimen of those 
|i^e*R>8W amusing stories which seem to have been occasion- 
ally converted by the Brdhmans into vehicles fat the 
Power of pro- promulgation of tlicir own peculiar ideas. The real 
g^i^ythe object of the legend is to enforce the belief that 
drought is occasioned by the sins of a Raja, and that 
a young BrAhman Rishi could produce rain. It is 
• perhaps scarcely necessary to dwell upon the vital 
importance of seasonable rains in every quarter of 
India. A long-continued drought implies the great- 
est calamity that can befall a nation. The Ryot 
loses his crop, the Raja lose*s his revenue, and parents 
uidra,theTedio and children are literally starving. In ancient 
times the god of the firmament was Indra ; and the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda are filled with prayers to 
Indra for rain, or with praises of Indra as the giver 
Brthmanii of Tain. But onc of the earliest means by which 

assert a supe- , , •' 

riority to Indra. BrAhinaiis established their ascendancy over the 
masses was by arrogating to themselves a power to 
bring down rain, which was superior to that of 
Iiidra.^ In the legend of Sringa the Brahmans 
8*1^'*“* have endeavoured to enforce this view ; and by their 
own showing appear to have taken a singular ad- 
vantage of the superstitious fears of the Raja on 
account of the drought. They not only deqjared 

} The legend of Derayanir (see vol. i. page 508) contains a carious picture of 
the arrogant pretensions of a Br&hman to bring down rain by the efficacy of his 
incantations ; and of the ludicrous alarm of the Baja and his Council, lest ho 
should depart out of the Baj, and leaye them to procure rain by their own devices. 
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that the drought was occasioned by his sins^ or in histobt op 
bther words by his derelictions from Brahmanical p^\v. 

laws and observances ; but also urged that he could 

only expiate his sins by giving his daughter in 
marriage to the young Rishi ; and the subsequent 
appearance of Sringa simultaneously with the rain 
cloud must have confirmed the general belief in the 
rain-procuring powers of the Brdhmans. The Unconscious 
means by which Sringa was induced to leave the 55*8^”*““ 
hermitage of his father are more than questionable ; 
but the "idea that they involved any immorality does 
not appear to have crossed the mind of the Brah- 
manical author.® 

Having thus disposed of the episode respecting 
Sringa, the main narrative of the Aswamedha may 

bo resumed as follows : — 

\ 

Now when Sumantra had related to Dasaratha the story The Maharaja 
of the Eishi Sringa, he said to the Mahdraja : — 0 Eaja of 
Eajas, go now to the city of Anga, and bring hither the 
Eishi Sringa and his wife Sdntd, and appoint Sringa to be 
your own Guru/^ So Dasaratha took counsel of his priest 
Vasishtha, and with his approval he went away to the 
^elightful city of Anga, and was entertained for eight days 
by Eaja Lomapdda; and having obtained the consent of 
Lomapdda he returned to his own city of Ayodhyd, taking 

2 A similar legend has been adopted by tbe Buddhists. It is told not of 
Sringa, but of bis grandfather Ehsyapa, and is intended to enforce the sm of 
animal sacrifices. K&syapa had acquired great religious merit by strictly keeping 
all the Buddhist precepts ; and the Raja of BenSres sent a nobleman to request him 
to come and offer a sacrifice in bis behalf of all kinds of animals firom the elephant 
downwards. R&syapa refused, upon which the Raja sent his daughter in charge 
of tho nobleman, to tempt tho Rishi by offering him half the Raj and the hand of 
the Prineess if he would comply. Tho scruples of' tbe Rishi were overcome by 
the sight of the Raja*B daughter, and he hastened to the place of sacrifice ; but 
just as he lifted up his hand against the elephant, tho affrighted beast set up aloud 
lamentation, in which all the other animals joined. This brought the Rishi to his 
senses, and he throw down tho knife and fifed back to the forest, and resumed his 
religious devotions. See Hardy’s Jtfanuai of Buddhism^ p. 60. 
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HISTORY OP with him the lUshi Sringa and his wife Santa. * Then the 
Part IV Mahdraja approached Sringa with obeisance and adoration, 

and appointed him to be chief priest or Hotri in the 

Aswamedha. 

Preparation f6r When the dewy season had passed away, and the spring 

had arrived, Sringa requested the Mahdraja to collect all 
the things necessary for the loosening of the horse, and 
to bring together Vasishtha and Ydmadeva, and all the most 
Respectful * excellent of the Brahmans. And when the Brdhmans had 

homage of the 

Britoans*^ assembled, the Mahdraja paid thorn respectful homage, 
and spoke to them as follows : — Although I have been 
ever most desirous of offspring, none has ever beei^ granted 
me ; I have therefore determined to perform an Aswa- 
medha; and through the fevour of the illustrious Rishi 
Sringa, and of you, 0 Brdhmans, I intend at this time to 
sacrifice the horse : In this thing, therefore, I pray you 
to be gracious to me, your humble dependant.'^ At these 
words Vasishtha and the other Brdhmans cried out Ex- 
cellent ! e:^ellent ! And they did obeisance to the Ma- 
dftecUoraShfa shouted forth his praise. Then the Mahdraja 

Counsellor. ^ Sumautra and his other Counsellors : — Let abund- 

ance of all things necessary for the sacrifice be speedily 
provided by you under the direction of these Brdhmans : 
Let the horse be untied and suffered to go wherever he 
Loospuing of plcases , accompanied by a Brdhman.”* And all the prepara- 
tions were made as the Mahdraja had commanded, and on the 
night of the full moon of the month Choitro, the horse was 
let loose for an entire year, and the preliminary ceremonies 
were all performed. 


Preparations for 
the saeriflco of 
the hone. 


Now when the year was fully over, and the spring had 
again arrived, the horse was brought back to the city of 


® It is stated in the B&m&jana that Shnth was only the adopted daughter of 
the Raja of Anga, and that her real father was Maharaja Dasaratha. But the 
passage must be regarded as an interpolation merely intended to associate the 
father of Rhma with the family of Khsyapa, of whom Sringa was the grandson. 
The adoption of daughters is foreign to Hindd ideas excepting perhaps in the 
case of dancing-girls. 

^ The statement that the horse was accompanied by a Brhhman, and not, as in 
the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, by a warrior at the head of an army, is a curious 
instance of the Brahmaaisation of the description of the ancient rite. 
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Ayodhyd, and all thd preparations were completed for the HiSTORt op 
•sacrifice. PjBOTlioiis were set up for the accommodation of 

the Bajas^ and hundreds of b^ths were constructed for the ^ — 

Brdhmans, and provisions were provided in great abundance. 

And amongst the Bajas that came to that sacrifice were the 
Baja of Mithild^ and the Baja of Kasi^ and the Baja of Anga, 
and the Baja of Magadhd^ and the Baja of Sindhu^ and the 
Baja of Saurashtra^ and all the Bajas of the Dekhan. Thou- 
sands of Brdhmans were feasted by themselves^ and the most 
delicious viands were served up to them on dishes of gold 
and silver by the Kshatriyas, who were superbly adorned 
with gems. And the place for the sacrifice was made ready 
on the northern bank of the river Sarayd. Twenty-one Twenty-one 
sacrificial posts were set up ; and each post was twenty-one 
cubits high, and was overlaid with gold, and adorned with 
a cloth and fragrant flowers; and the birds and animals for 
the sacrifice were tied to the posts, and the horse was tied 
in like manner. And the sacrificial pits were prepared ac- The eighteen 
cording to the ordinance, and they were eighteen in number 
and arranged in three rows, in the form of the bird Garura ; 

.and ther pits that represented the wings of the bird were 
lined with bricks of gold. And the sacrificial fire was kin- Thesacriflce. 
died by the Brdhmans, and the horse was led round the 
sacrificial fire and immolated with the sacred scimitar, whilst 
the Udgatri chauntied the Vedic hymns. And the first; 

«ij^nd second Bunis were placed by the side of the dead ' 
horse, and remained there all night. And the different por- 
tions of the horse were placed upon the fire according 
to the ordinance by the Hotri and the Brithi; and the 
Brithi repeated the appropriate mantras, whilst giving the 
flesh to the fire. Thus the Aswamedha- was duly per- 
formed, and Mahdraja Dasaratha gave large presents to all 
assembled ; and he gave many provinces to the officiating 
Brdhmans, but they would not accept the land, because they ^^the BrAh- 
were unable to rule, and were devoted to the study of the 
Vedas ; and he gave them instead a million of cows, and a 
hundred million pieces of gold, and four hundred million 
pieces of silver. 

. VOL. II. 2 
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HI8T0BT OF After this Bishi Sringa said to the Mahdraja ; — “I will 
p«T*rr perform another sacrifice to secure you a son/’ And the ' 

Hialii proceeded to dct..as he had said. And there were col- 

Seeond umflce gods, together with the Gandharvas, or celes- 

tial musicians, and the Siddhas, or saints who dwell in the 


Etishi Sringa. 

Assembling of 
the gods. 


The gods 
receive their 
shares and 
disappear. 


The gods pray 
to Brahma for 
protection 
against BAvana. 

Bavana, 
rendered 
invulnerable to 
the gods, had 
made the gods 
his slaves. 


sky, and the seven celestial Rishis ; [and there came Brahma, 
the sovereign of the gods, together with Siva and Vishnu ;®] 
and there also came Indra, the glorious one, surrounded by 
the Maruts. Then the Rishi began the sacrifice according 
to the ordinance, and supplicated the assembled deities that 
they would be pleased to grant four renowned sons to tlio 
Mahdraja. And the gods replied: — Be it so, 0 Bydhmaii, 
for thou art ever to be regarded by us as men regard a 
Raja.^^ So saying, the gods received their shares of tho 
oblation, and then disappeared with Indra at their head. 

Now when Indra and the gods left the place of sacrifice, 
they proceeded to the heaven of Brahma, the lord of man- 
kind and giver of blessings j and they went before Brahma 
with joined hands, and addressed him thus : — 0 Brahma, 
that Rdkshasa, named Havana, to whom in your kindness 
you granted the blessing that he should be invulnerable to 
the gods and demons, has in his great pride oppressed all 
the universe, and deprived the gods of their shares of the 
sacrifices : 0 divine one, save us from Rdvana, who fills tho 
world with noise and tumult, and who has made the gods his 
slaves: By his power he has delivered his subjects, tho- 
Rdkshasas, from the sway of Yama, and made Yama himself 
the cutter of grass for his steeds : He has compelled tho Sun 
to shine mildly over his city of Lankd, and the Moon to be 
always at the full throughout his Raj : The six Seasons at- 
tend him as his servants, and appear whenever he commands 
them: Agni burns not in his presence; and Vdyu blows 
gently in Lankd : He has compelled his brother Kuvera to 
quit Lankd, and take refuge in the Kaildsa mountain ; No 
one can perform a sacrifice through fear of him ; He is al- 


* This passage is so eyidently an interpolation, that it is inserted in brackets. 
It will bo seenprecently that when the gods left the sacrifij^ they proceeded first 
to the hearpn pf Brahma and then to the heaven of Vishnu, in order to propitiate 
.ilioBe deities. . * 
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ways oppressizig the gods, the Brdhtnans, and the cows : bistort of 
He has taken away several of our wives by force : Secured 
by your blessing, he treats us with disrespect and has no ' 
fear for us : 0 Brahma, we pray you to devise a scheme for 
delivering us from the oppression of ttis EAvana.^^® 

Brahma, hearing these words, conducted Indra and all Brahma con- 
the gods to the ocean of milk, the abode of Vishnu ; and the ^ the a\i^e o! 
gods propitiated Vishnu, whom they could not see, with loud 
praises. Then Vishnu the glorious, the lord of the world, SSrcSIuS” 
arrayed in yellow raiment with ornaments of pure gold, rid- Spon^iSSL. 
ing upon Garuraas the sun upon a cloud, i^peared with his 
shell, ehakra, mace, and lotos in his four hands ; and his 
wife Lakshmi was sitting upon his knees. And all the gods ^ ^ viJhnu 
fell prostrate before him, and choked with grief they thus 
addressed him with joined hands : — 0 Vishnu, you who 
are able to remove the afflictions of those who are distressed, 
we entreat you to be our sanctuary : You are the lord of this 
universe, and you already know the reason of our coming ; 
and wo only give utterance to our wants that we may relievo 
ou• **soiv'es from the burden which lies heavily upon our 
min 1 ft • Brahma has blessed Rtivana the Edksliasa with a life 
which cannot be taken away by any celestial being; and 
Rivana in his pride has taken advantage of this blessing to 
oppress the gods, tlie Brdhmans, and the cows: Brahma is 
unable to recall the blessing which he has bestowed upon 
” Ravana, and you are our only resource : Save us and your 
creation from the oppression of Rdvana I 

At this prayer, Vishnu smiled, and said r — Be not ter- Vishnu pro- 

^ ^ , « TT . mises to over- 

rmod: I have already devised a scheme for delivering you tiirow^vana 

•' Ti. -n/ ij by mortals and 

from the oppression of Ravana : In his pnde Ravana would monkeys. 

Aot request Brahma to secure his life from men and monkeys, 

Iot he thought in his heart that they were beneath his 
notice : I will take advantage of this omission, and cause 
the destruction of Havana without existing aside the blessing 

• The ancient gods of the Vedas arc here represented as supplicating Brahmai 
whose worship is of more modem origin, and thus virtually acknowledging 

his superiority. Tama is death ; Agni is fire ; V.hyn is the wind ; and Kuvera is 
• wealth. The Asunu and Dkaaras were aboriginal tribes, who w^ popnlnrly 
regarded as demons. 
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HISTORY OP which has been bestowed upon him by Brahma : I will go 
Part Ayodhyfi and divide myself into four parts^ and take my 

birth as the four sons of Mah&raja Dasaratha : Thus by be- 
coming man I shall conquer in battle B4vana^ the terror of 
the universe^ who is invulnerable to the gods j go you mean- 
time upon the earthy and assume the shape of monkeys and 
bears that you may render me service in my battle with 
E4vana/^ 


The gods 
become incar- 
nate as 
monkeys. 


The gods, hearing those words, rejoiced exceedingly ; 
and they sounded the praises of Vishnu, and went their way 
and did as he had commanded them. 


Appi^tion of Meanwhile the Bishi Sringa had performed the sacrifice 
Prom Brahma, for obtaining sons for Mahdraja Dasaratha ; and when he 
had finished, celestial music was sounded in the heavens, 
and a divine being came out of the fire"" arrayed in incom- 
parable splendour; and he was as lofty as a mountain, 
as mighty as a tiger, as bright as the ardent flame, and his 
shoulders were like those of the lion. This wondrous being 
was clothed in red, and he wore ornaments on his hands, 
and on his neck was a chain of twenty-seven pearls, 
and his teeth resembled the stars in heaven. Thus glow- 
ing in brightness, this celestial being held in both hands, 
like a beloved wife, a large golden vessel filled with the 
divine pdyasa, the rice and milk of the immortal gods* 
oif^i^procff celestial being said to the Rishi Sringa, who was the 
theSJiSS^a. Sacrifice : — 0 Sage, I am an emanation of * 

Brahma come hither to you : Do you receive this vessel of 
pdyasa from me, and present it to the Mahdraja.^^ The 
wise Rishi replied Be pleased yourself to deliver this 
surprising vessel to the Mahdraja.^' Then the emanation of 
Brahma spoke thus to Dasaratha « 0 Mahdraja, I present 
to you this food of ambrosial taste; it is the fruit of the 
sacrifice : Receive, 0 Mahdraja, this pdyasa prepared by the 
gods which ensures prosperity : Let it be eaten by your 
beautiful consorts, and from them you will then obtain the 
sons for whom you have performed the sacrifice.^' And the 
Mahdraja boTired his head, and received the golden vessel 
full of oelestial food which had been given by the gods; and. 
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he rejoiced like a poor man who has obtained wealth ; and bistort op 
the emanation of Brahma became invisible to mortal eye. . 

The apartments of the ladies of the MahAraja were now — 

illumined with joy^ as the atmosphere is illumined by the 
bright autumnal moon; and the MahAraja enteredf therein 
with the son-producing pAyasa^ and he gave the half to 
Kauaalya and the other half to Kaikeyi ; but when 
SumitrAcameforwardj the MahAraja requested his two elder 
BAms to give her a portion of their own shares. And iKau- 
salyA and Kaikeyi each divided her portion with SumitrA^ 
so that whilst .they each had one quarter of the pAyasa^ 
Sumitpahad two quarters. And when the Bdnis had eaten TheR&niscon- 
of the sacrificial food, they each one conceived ; and the 
MahAraja, beholding his wives about to become mothers, 
enjoyed a pleasure of mind equal to that of Vishnu when 
adored by Indra and the sages. After this the Banis bore Birth of four 
four sons j Kausalv^ gave birth to Rama, and Kaikeyi to 
Bharata : and SumitrA having received two quarters of the Ukshmanm 

X /. I i.v ° i* 1 Satnighna. 

payasa food gave birth to two sons ; from the quarter which 
she received from Kausaly4 she gave birth to Lakshmana, 
who became the ever faithful friend of Bama ; and from the 
quarter which she received from Kaikeyi she gave birth to 
Satrughna, who became the ever faithful friend of Bharata. 

And on the birth of these four sons there were great rejoic- 
ings in the city of AyodhyA amongst all ranks of people, 
and the streets were filled with dancers and musicians, and 
decked out with flowers and banners. 

. Eleven days after the birth of the four sons, the priest Naming of the 
Vasishtha performed the ceremony of giving them names, after eleven 
To the son of KausalyA he gave the name of BAma, which Meanings of the 
signifies "the delight of the people;” to the son 
Kaikeyi he gave the name of Bharata, 'which signifies 
" filling the world witli hia name ; ” and of the two sons of 
SumitrA he named the elder Lakshmana, which signifies 
" beautiful to behold,” and he named the younger Satrughna, 
which signifies "the destroyer of his enemies.” When 
the names had been thus given, the MahAraja feasted the 
* BrAhmans, and all the citizens of Ayodbyi, and all the 
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HISTORY OP people of the Baj of Eosala; and he gave ahondance of 
^^® Brfihjnans. 

Review of the The foregoing description of the Aswamedha 
tSSnfliiii comprises two distinct narratives of two different 
sacrifices, namely : — 

TwoaaCTiaces igt The horso sacrifice. 

involved. * 

2nd, The homa and pdyasa. 

The offering of homa is not indeed explicitly 
stated ; but still it seems that the second sacrifice of 
Sringa involved no slaying of animals, hnjfc was 
simply an offering of oblations to the Vedic deities. 
Real charuter The Sacrifice of the horse can be easily realized. 

of the aacrilice __ i.iv-i-v i -i i-j 

ofthehoise. The posts to which the birds and animals are tied, 
and the pits in which the meat is cooked, are per- 
fectly intelligible, and in general conformity with 
the arrangements made in the Aswamedha of Yud- 
hishthira. The object of the sacrifice, however, was 
the dead horse. assertion of Sovereignty, but the birtli of 

sons ; and one of the rites for the attainment of this 
object was that the E^s should pass the night with 
the dead body of the horse. Of this disgusting 
ceremony there is no reference whatever in t^ Rig- 

^JaSlhman ^ and it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 

icai invention, jg gf Brahmanical 

author intended to disguise the real meaning of the 
h^pro^iy Aswamedha. At the second sacrifice, or offering of 
atimnlate con- the homa, the object was attained by giving a 
cepthm. portion of sacked food, known as pdyasa, con- 
sisting of rice and milk. The idea of food is hero 
involved ; of stimulating food which would promote 

I Bee Wilaon's remarics in the introduction to hie second volume of 
ct the Kg^Vedn. Some revolting impurities appear to have been connected with 
the rite which ne^ not he particularized. 
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concoption. Now tli© 'flesh of the horse was probably histout or 
regarded as highly stimulating ; and the sacriflee of 
a horse for the purpose of precuring such stimulating suiMtitution 
food for the Rinfs appears to he equally probable. 

But such a belief would be very obnoxious to the 
later Brdhmans, who were opposed to the slaughter of 
animals; and hence the p^yasa was substituted, a 
divine food which is still prepared and cooked at 
Brahmanical sacrifices. 

. The narrative of the offering of homa is a very 
remarkable one. It exhibits the peculiar genius of 
Brahmanism in transmuting a mortal hero into the 
Supreme Being, with the ultimate object of convert- 
ing his history into a vehicle for the promulgation of 
Brahmanical views. It is an attempt to represent 
the four sons of Dasaratba, and especially Rdma, as 
incarnations of Vishnu ; to connect those incarna- 
tions with the offering of homa ; and to exhibit the 
‘superior efficacy of the pdyasa, or sacred food. The 
belief in the possibility of a direct incarnation of 
Deity in the womb of a woman is an important 
article of faith in many religions, and indeed is the 
foundation of Christianity itself. But the process by 
which that incarnation is effected has always been 
treated as a mystery or miracle. In the RAmdyana object and ^ 

.. -111*'. 1.1 11 1 otaracter of the 

it 18 surrounded by circumstances which are well cal- incamation. 
culated to impress a simple and childlike people. The 
object of the incarnation is fully explained, whilst • 
the incarnation itself is treated with singular deli- 
cacy. A terrible RAkshasa named RAvana devotes ■ 

many years to the performance of rdigious austeri-ggj *“'“**• 
ties ; and by the powqr of those austeriti^ hfe secures 
the favour of Brahma, who thereupon, at his request, 

' renders him invulnerable to gods and demons. RA- 
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BISTORT OF vana now considers himself to be immortal ; the gods 
Past w. o^d demons are unable to harm him ; and men and 
beasts are so much beneath his notice, that he has 
deities. not stopped to pray fos. immunity from their attacks. 
Accordingly, he oppresses the gods ; not indeed the 
great Brahmanical gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
but the ancient gods of the Rig-Veda, whom he com- 
pels to do as he pleases. Death is not allowed to 
afflict his subjects the R&kshasas ; the burning Sun is 
required to shine mildly over his city ; the Moon Js 
obliged to be always at the full throughout hts Raj ; 
the Seasons come and go at his command; Fire 
bums not in his presence ; and .the Wind is forced 
blow gently. Accordingly the gods complain to 
ledimratof Brahma, who acknowledges the superiority of Vishnu, 
oftKfcriorit'* conducting them into the presence of that deity ; 
YMshSi”**® and since RAvana has not been rendered invulner- 
able to men and animals, Vishnu resolves to become 
incarnate as the four sons of Dasaratha, and espe- 
cially as Rdma ; and the gods descend on earth and 
beget monkeys and bears in order that their pro- 
geny may be ultimately formed into an army, and 
effect the destruction of Rdvana under the leadership 
of Rdma. 

T^ ntycoiMii Vishnu having thus granted the prayer of the 
gods, takes advantage of the sacrifice to become in- 
‘'*****' carnate. ‘ An emanation of Brahma appears out of 
the sacrificial fire and presents the pdyasa ; and the 
Rdnis conceive by merely eating the sacred food ; a 
process which has the merit of preserving decency, 
although somewhat at variance with physiological 
laws. Henceforth the great difficulty of the author 
of the Rdmdyana, and his subsequent editors, has 
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been to bring tiie life and character of Rdma into 
liarmony with his assumed incarnation.* 


HISrOBT 07 
mniA. 
Pabt IV. 


B The reconciliation of the divine character of R&ma with that of his mortal 
career upon earth, appears to have been a task Sf considerable difficulty.' Certainly 
it has not always Imen effected by V61miki| the author of the larger Rkm&yana» 
which forms the text of the present paraphrase. There is, however, a remarkable 
abridgment of the story, the authorship of which is attributed to the mythical 
Yy&sa, in which the whole has been spiritualized, and every conflicting mcidcnt 
either explained away or omitted, whilst the greatest possible stress has been laid 
upon the character of R&ma as a saviour and deliverer. This work is entitled the 
Adhy&tma Rflmkyana, and may be regarded as the testament of the Vaishnavas, or 
worshippers of Vishnu. It is indeed chiefly valuable from a religious point of 
view ; but still it may be convenient to exhibit occasionally some of its spirit- 
ualizations an connection with the traditional incidents to which they refer. The 
narrative is put into the mouth of the god Siva, who is supposed to be relating the 
Rkmkyana to his wife Fhrvati. 

The following extracts exhibit the religious ideas which are populariy associated 
in the present day with the birth of R&ma 

** Hear now, 0 P&rvati ! an account of the ' sacriflee celebrated by Raja 
Dasaratha. The gods attended in their proper persons, and sitting in a row, took 
with their own hands their respective shares. The Tirthas, or places of pil- 
grimage, attended in' person. There was such a crowd the earth trembled; the 
shock was so great that no one could withstand it. So much boma was thrown 
into the fire that at first it appeared inauspicious. 'When the sacriflee was com- 
pleted, the god of Fire (Agni) appeared bearing in each hand a cup of rice and 
jnilk. Agni said to Dasaratlia ‘Take this rice and milk, 0 Raja! from me : 
go into tby female apartments and give it to thy wives ; the fruit of it is great, of 
its effect there cannot be a doubt.* The god of Fire then vanished. Yasishtha 
and Sringa then went into the female apartments, and gave a portion to the three 
wives Kausalyk, Eaikeyl, and Sumitrk. All three became pregnant, and when 
Vishnu entered into the body of Eausalyk, Brahma and the gods mounting their 
cars, stood on the heavens above the city of Ayodhyk, and repeated numberless 
praises to Rkma ; and then returned to their own abodes in a transport of joy. 
At a most auspicious hour Rkma was born of Eausalyk. His body was like a 
cjl^d ; on his head was a crown set with jewels ; his four arms were extended ; in 
*bhc hand he held the holy shell, in another the circle, in the third the war mace, 
and in the last the lotos. In his ears were rings in the form of a crocodile ; he had 
a string of rubies andVujayanti seeds on his neck ; his forehead was ornamented 
with a stripe of saffron and sandal wood. A yellow cloth was girded round his 
loins, a veil of brocade covered bis shoulders ; bis two locks of hair banging down 
on his cheeks wepe like the waving spikenard. He was covered fi^m head to foot 
with ornaments of gold, jewels, and pearls. The beauty of his person appeared with 
resplendent grace; his eyes were like the lotos. The figure of Lakshmana sat on 
his left hand, the form of the sage Bhrigu on bis right. His lips were as red as 
the rabies of Badakshan. At his feet was the form' of the lotos, because the whole 
world finds an asylum at his feet. A million suns and moons would hide their 
diminished heads before the light of his countenance. In this form he appeared 
before his mother Eausalyk, who knew him to be the godhead. With joined hands 
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HISTORY OF lM>wed down and began to praise and adore him. (Here follows a prayer of 

INDIA.' EausalyA to the infant deity, concluding witii the following words) : — ^ 

Pabt 1Y. « < Thou, 0 Lord ! hast now four arms, be pleased to assume the shape of an 

‘ infhnt that 1 may nourish thee with maternal affection, my happiness will then be 

perfect.* 

Rhma, bighly.pleased, explained to his mother the cause of bis assuming a ' 
human form, and then concealed bis four-armed shape, and assumed the form of a 
new-born infant, and began to cry aloud. Raja Dasaratha heard the sound, and his 
joy was indescribable. He distributed innumerable treasures in idms. Vasishtha 
alM caused him to perform such ceremonies as were necessary on this occasion. 
The rejoicings in the city of Ayodhyh were such as it is impossible to describe. 
On every gate kettledrums in thousands sounded the joyful tidings. The inhabit- 
ants placed the boughs of the mango-tree at their doors ; they fixed fiags and en- 
signs of brocade and embroidery on the tops of their houses. The sprightly dancers 
danced in every street; the shop-keepers went about uttering praises and thanksgiv- 
ings ; the eunuchs performed various dances and received great rewards. 

** Brahma and the gods received intelligence of the birth of Rlima with joy un- 
bounded. They stood on the heavens above Ayodhyh, and showering down 
Parijata flowers, they exclaimed with loud voice,—* May thy prosperity endure 
for ever.’ After giving praise to him they made obeisance and retired to their 
own abodes.” 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF bXmA. 

The* narrative of the Aswamedha of Dasaratha histoey op 
and subsequent birth of his foiu* sons, is followed by past iv. 
an interesting account of the early years of Rdma, ufeotEtoa 
from the days when he lay a helpless infant upon manhood, 
his mother’s knee, until the time when his education 
was completed, and his marriage was contemplated. 

This account is valuable on two grounds. First it e^h- 
hibits that love of children and sympathy with child- 
hood, which are almost peculiar to Hindd bards ; and 
which find expression, not so much in conceptions of a 
boy-saint or infant deity, as in genuine pictures of 
infants and children drawn from a close observation 
of real life. Secondly it exhibits the domestic lifeEmiifimintiin 

, . deflcrlptioDs of 

of the Hindiis in a succession of scenes representing 
every stage in the progress of the child from infancy 
to manhood ; and Rdma appears in every character 
with a downright realism which may seem somewhat 
puerile to men of sterner mould, but which has 
endeared him to the hearts of Hindd mothers for 
countless generations. !&tery .scene is perfect. 

Bdma trying to put his toe into his mouth ; the 

laughing and trotting away when called by his 

parents ; Rdma snatching a morsel out of his father’s “ 

hand and eating it with a laugh j Rdma pointing out 
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^ ®y68, nose, mouth, and ears, when called upon by 
lY- his mother ; Rdma crying for the moon ; Bdma be- 
^nning to say ^‘ pa” and “ma; ” Rdma sitting on 
his father’s knee in the Council-hall ; Bdma and the 
other little boys making clay images and worshipping 
them after the manner of the family Brdhman ; 
Bdma going to school with his brothers and learning 
his letters; Bdma and his brethren dressed in different 
coloured frocks, and carrying their satchels and ink 
bottles ; Bdma’s pi’ogress in grammar, science, and 
accomplishments ; Bdma examined in his pifeficiency 
by the Mahdraja in the Council-hall ; Bdma playing 
in mock battles and at being Mahdraja ; Bdma in- 
vested with the sacred thread ; and Bdma perfectly 
educated, and arrived at a marriageable age ; — all 
these are described with a natural simplicity, of 
^hich perhaps no parallel can be found in European 
literature.* 

xamtiveintbe ^I’he story of Bdma’s childhood may now he re- 
lated as follows 

ffi-nfriptiftn of ^0^ the four infant sons of the Mahdraja were exceed- 
duriM thetat heantiful, and the three Rdnls took very great delight 
yearo mtmey. n^j^ing their respective children. And Bdma, more than 
all the others, was a very lovely babe, and as he slept in a 
white cot he appeared like a blue lotos floating upon the 
pure water of the Ganges ; and sometimes he would lifb up 
his foot and, put his toe into his mouth, as if ta taste what it 
was in his toe which drew so much reverence from all who 

* The incidenti of Shma’s early life are probably a later inteipolatioii. They 
are not to be found in the Bengal edition of the Bhin&jana, but only in whet is 
called the North<W est recension. Accordingly, they are not reproduced either in 
Carey’s English Tersion, or in the French translation of M. Fauehe, or in the 
Italian trandation of Oocresco. If oreover, Professor Williams seems to make no 
aliaaion to this portion of the narratire in his useful aaalysia of the Bfimhyana. 
lathe Adhyfttma B6inh;^ns there is some allusion to the yootbM sports of B&ma, 
Jmt th^ hare evidently been borrowed tern the life of Krishna, 
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belifild him. When Mahdraja Basaratha, accompanied by histost or 

file priest Yasishtha, wcmt to see Ids infant sons, the priest ^ 

pointed to B&ma, and said ; — " 0 Mahdraja, I perceive from 

the marks on Bdma that he is no ordinary child ; and I am 

nearly assured that he is an incarnation of Vishnu : Behold 

his beauti&l colour, like green grass, his fine hair glossy and 

curled, his large head and high forehead, his brow radiant 

with the sigpis of royalty, his face smiling like the full moon, 

his large dark eyes, his lips red as the Bimba fruit, his nose 

like that of the green parrot, his neck like that of a shell, 

his long hands and red palms bearing the marks of the 

chakra, Iqtos, and circle on the tips of his fingers, his wide 

breast, his legs resembling plantain trees, his feet red as the 

rising sun, bearing the marks of the shell,, the chakra, the 

mace, and the lotos : Behold all these, and you will see that 

he is full of marks belonging to Vishnu." 

When the four little boys were sufficiently grown to be luauiaiidhis 
able to run about, they were the delight of their mothers and 
of the Mahdraja. Sometimes the Mahdraja would call Bdma, 
and.Bdma would turn his back and laugh and run away; (md if 
his mother Kausalyd or his father the Mahdraja ran aft^r . )iim, 
he would run all the faster, and afterwards would comeMick 
to them of his own accord. Sometimes Bdma would snatch 
a morsel of his father’s food, and going to a distance from 
him, he would eat it up and laugh at the Mahdraja all the 
while. Sometimes his mother would ask him to point out 
his eyes, nose, mouth, ears, or other parts of his body, and 
he would do so by touching those parts with his forefinger. 

Sometimes the women of other households would come to 
the palace, and ask Bdma who his mother was ; and then he 
would smile and run to his mother and sit upon her lap. 

And it so happened that one evening, whilst the Bdnf Kau- 
salyd was nursing Bdma in the inner court of the palace, the tobe 
full moon arose in the east in aU its splendour, and Bdma felt 
a very strong desire to have the beautiful moon to play with 
as a toy. And he put out both his little hands towards the 
moon, in order to obtain it ; but his mother could not under^' 
stand what it was .that he wanted, and thereupon he tried to 
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Kausaly& fails 
to comfort him. 


The women of 
the palace foil. 


The Mahiiraja 
tries and fails. 


Sumantra, the 
chief Coun- 
sellor, pacifies 
R4ma witU a 
mirror. 


beat her. And Kausalyd asked him many times what ho 
wished to have^ and he continued to point to the moon^ so 
that at last she came to understand what it was that he 
wanted^ and she then spoke to him in mild terms as fol- 
lows : — Do not desire, 0 my child, to possess the moon, 
because it is thousands of miles off, and it is not a plaything 
for children, and no child ever got it: If you wish I will^ 
bring you some jewels that are brighter than the moon, and 
you can play with them.^^ So saying she brought some 
beautiful jewels, and placed them before the little boy; but 
B&ma threw them away in anger, and began to cry until his 
eyes were red and swollen with weeping. Now by* this time 
a number of women were gathered around him, but no one 
could console him. One said : — “ Perchance he is hungry 
and Kausalyd tried to give him suck, but this he utterly 
refused to take. Another woman said: — ^'Perchance ho is 
sleepy ; and she took him in her lap and sung the lullaby, 
but she could not quiet him, and ho still continued to cry. 
Then one of the women said : — The goddess Susti has 
become unpropitious, and must be propitiated wit& offerings 
of curds, plantains, and fried paddy Another said : — " A 
ghost is troubling him; so send for a man who can repeat a 
mantra and drive the ghost out.” But though all those 
means were tried they were all of no effect, and Rdma was 
still as unpacificd as before. So the Rani Kausalyd sent for 
the Maharaja, and when the Maharaja heard that Rama was 
ill he went to him immediately, and tried his utmost to con- 
sole the child ; but he could do no more than those who had 
tried before him, and Rdma continued to cry and would not 
be comforted. Then the Mahdraja sent for his chief Coun- 
sellor and told him all that had taken place ; and when 
Sumantra heard that Rdma was crying for the moon, ho 
desired those about him to bring a mirror. So a mirror 
was brought and placed in the hands of Rdma ; and when 
Rdma saw the image of the moon in the mirror, he was fully 
satisfied, and left off weeping, and was soon as merry as 
before, and the whole family were at ease. 

When Rdma and his brethren had reached their secoifd 
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year, they could not say the words “ peeta” or " father,” histobt op 
\)r “mata” or "mother,” and therefore they called their 
parents " pa ” and " ma.” And if any one asked R&ma ^ — : 7 

1 . 1 t n n Second year of 

what his name was, he would answer Ama,” for he could ‘ 
not pronounce the letter Sometimes the three 

mothers would sit together and make their four sons dance Anecdotes of 
in a circle, whilst they clapped their hands. Sometimes the 
Mahdraja would tell Bdma to bring him his* sandals, and Rama 
would take up the Mahdraja^s sandals with both his hands, 
and carry them to his father, to the great delight of all who 
saw him. At other times the Maharaja would take Rama 
into the C!ouncil-hall, and keep the little boy on his knee 
daring the Council ,* and Rama listened to all that was going 
on, and as he sat upon his father^s knee, ho appeared as 
beautiful as a new rain-cloud when seated on the golden 
mountain of Sumaru. Meantime his mother the Rani would 
be impatient at his absence, and would send her maid ser- 
vant every minute to the Council to bring away Rama; for 
a moment^s absence from her son appeared like an age in her 
eyes. 

- When the sons of Dasaratha wore in their third year. Third yc^r,^ 
the Maharaja performed the ceremony of piercing their pKiig^heir 
ears ; and the rite was celebrated with great magnificence. 

After this the brethren began to play with other little boys 
of their own age. They made images of clay, and offered 
clay offerings to the images, after the manner that they had 
seen the priest of their father offer up sacrifices to the gods 
in behalf of the household. They would first entreat the 
images to eat the offerings which they offered, and then when 
the images did not move they would put the offerings into 
their mouths ; and when the images would not eat the offer- 
ings, they were very angry and broke up the images into 
pieces. Sometimes Rdma would see his own reflection in a 
crystal pillar, and he would say to his mother Kausalya : — 

A second R&ma is come, so keep him here that I may play 
with him.^' But seeing in like manner the reflection of his 
own mother, he would say Why have you left me and 
gone to the other Rama : Do not take him in your lap ! 
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And with these words he would take hold Of her cloth and 
pull her away. 

When Rama and his brethren were five years of age they 
commenced their education according to the rule. Vasishtha 
was appointed to be their preceptor, and he initiated them 
in their studies in the accustomed form. He first worshipped 
the divine Saraswati, the goddess of all learning, and after- 
wards directed the four brethren to make ofierings of flowers 
and leaves of bale fruit to the goddess. He then took a 
chalk stone, and drew the vowels upon the floor, and directed 
the boys to run over each letter three times ; and when this 
lessen was over, the Maharaja gave many rich presents to 
Vasishtha, and from that time they went every day to the 
house of Vasishtha, to receive his instructions. And the 
four lads were dressed by their mothers in clothes of different 
colours ; and Rama was dressed in yellow, Lakshmana in 
purple, and Bharata and Satrughna in green and red. And 
they had hundreds of servants at their command, but still 
each one carried his ink bottle in his right hand, and over 
his left shoulder was his satchel containing bocks, reeds, 
and white palm leaves. In this manner they went out of the 
palace every morning, and proceeded with other school-boys 
to the house of their preceptor ; and sometimes when a boy 
strayed away from school without the leave of his preceptor, 
they were commanded by Vasishtha to go out into the street 
and bring the truant in. And when they knew all the 
vowels, they were taught all the other letters of the alphabet ; 
and when they knew these also, they began to teach the 
smaller boys under the direction of Vasishtha. And Rama 
never disobyeed his preceptor, nor did aught that would 
excite his displeasure. And when he had leamt all his letters, 
he began to read the grammar ; and in a short time he learnt 


eighteen languages, as well as the arts of singing, playing on 
Arts and musical instruments, dancing, and painting, and every one 
Examinations in Sciences. And at certain times the Maharaja would 

Council- send for his sons, and examine them in the Council-hall be- 
fore his Council ; and the boys always acquitted themselves 
to the admiration of all present, and the Ministers and 
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ChieftaiQS expressed their great surprise at the proficiency histost of 
hf the sons of the Mah&raja. 

When the four brethren had passed out of their child- 

hood, they were exercised in the use of arms and in military i^sand ^ 
an*d royal games. At times, having obtained the permission nSrand-geek 
of Yasishtha, they would go out and play at hide-and-seek ; SattSs?^ 
or they would form themselves into two parties, and engage 
in a mock combat ; and it was agreed amongst them that the 
party who was defeated should carry the victor upon his 
shoulders for a hundred cubits ; and when Rama was defeated 
he was not excused on account of his being the son of a 
Mah&raja^ but he was obliged to carry his victor like any 
other boy. Sometimes, however, Rama would play at being R4ma*s play at 
the Mahdraja ; and some of his play-fellows would be his wTJ^u^eiiows 
Ministers, and others his subjects, and some would hold the 
umbrella of royalty over his head, whilst others fanned him 
with the chdmara. Then some would bring offenders before 
him, and submit their complaints for his decision ; and Rdma 
would listen to the whole of the case, and at the end he 
would deliver his judgment, and would award appropriate 
7)unishment to the guilty party. 

Thus passed away the lives of Rdina and his brethren, 
until the time drew nigh when each one was to be invested the'Scred 
with the sacred thread. Accordingly their heads were shaved ritSf 

by the barber, and they were clothed in red silk ; and they 
went to the house of their picceptor Yasishtha, and were in- 
vested with the sacred string which was made of the skin 
of the antelope. Yasishtha then taught them the holy 
Gayatri; and throughout that day they became Brahma- 
chiirfs according to the ordinance, and each one carried his 
bag amongst his kinsmen to receive alms. First, Rama went 
to his mother Kausalyd, and she gave him the dole of rice, 
and with it many precious jewels ; and in this manner all the 
brethren went round and received alms and rich gifts from 
all present, from the subjects of the Mahdraja, as well as 
from the Ministers, Chieftains, and ladies ; and all the riches 
they received they gave to their preceptor Yasishtha. 

• After the four sons of Dasaratha had been thus invested 
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with the sacred thready they began to learn the Vedas ; and 
in due time they grew up like four heroes, and were pos-' 
sessed of every virtue and every accomplishment. They 
were bright as the moon, skilful in archery, expert in mount- 
ing the elephant, the horse, and the chariot ; and they were 
devoted to all the wishes of their parents, and became deeply 
versed in the Vedas. But Rama excelled all his brethren, 
and was as conspicuous amongst them as a flag upon a 
tower; and whilst all grew up in loving attachment to 
each other, Lakshmana was the special companion of Rama, 
and rejoiced to perform whatever was pleasing to him. 

Now it happened one day that Rama was shooting with 
a bow that belonged to a companion of his, and he bent the 
bow with so much strength that it broke in two pieces. And 
his companion said to him : — You have strength enough 
to break my bow, but if you would manifest your full might, 
you should go to the city of Mithila, and break the great bow 
of the god Siva, which is preserved in the household of Raja 
Janaka.^^ And Rama answered : — Tell me the story of the 
bow.^^ Then his companion said: — ^STanaka, Raja of 
Mithila, has a beautiful daughter named Sita, or the ^ white 
one,^ and he has vowed to give her in marriage to that man 
who can break the great bow, which belonged in former 
times to the god Siva, and which the Raja worships every 
day with flowers and incense.^^ And Rama pondered over 
these words in his heart, but he said nothing, for the time 
had not yet come. 


w Lj umji. foregoing narrative of the childhood of 

Bdma is'^so. plain and simple as to require but little 


The blue* 
coloured bi^ 


comment. The picture of the dark-coloured babe, 
lying in his white cot like a blue lotos floating upon 
the pure water of the Granges, is perhaps somewhat 
foreign to European ideas accustomed to thfe pink 
complexion of western babies. Moreover the pic- 
ture is somewhat marred by the description of the 
marks from which Vasishtha the priest is supposed to 
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have identified the infant as an incarnation of Vishnu, histoby of 
T he story of Bdma ciying for the moon is peculiarly PAsf iv. 
Hindd. The inability of the mother to console the Themuksor 
little boy, and the suggestions of the other women, con- 
are precisely the every-day occurrences in the houses Sffig'c^'ing 

-rr- 1 / ^ v 1 M 1 /* T • for the moon 

of Hindus. When a child of tender years is frac- SSS mndd 
tious, and refuses to eat or to sleep, the women im- 
mediately begin to propitiate the goddess Sustf ; a 
primitive household deity who finds no place in the 
V^as, but who is largely worshipped by the females 
of Hidddstan. If the child still refuses to be com- 
forted, a Brdhman is sent for to exorcise him with Exorcising, 
mantras. Lastly, if these resources fail the husband 
is sent for to bring about a pacification. In the 
present instance the story turns upon the wisdom of 
the Chief Counsellor in sending for a mirror, and 
satisfying the child with a reflection of the moon. 

This idea again is essentially Hindd. No one but a 
' Hindd, with his passionate fondness for children, 
and his traditions of patriarchal life, would conceive 
the idea of a sovereign sending for his Prime Minis- 
ter to pacify a fractious child. In like manner the 
scene in which the little boys make clay images and 
Ijropifiate them with clay offerings, in the same way 
that they had seen the family Brdhman propitiate the 
household gods, "could only take place in an Indian 
household.* But yet the realism of Hindd childhood 
in trying to make- the idols eat the offerings, 
paralleled by European children, who will give oats 
to a wooden horse, or bread and butter to a stuffed 

- V 

bird ; and it is thus exquisitely true to human na- 
ture,- whilst furnishing a Mgnificant travestie of the 
original ceremonial. ‘ LifeofEima. 

The education of Rdma, which commenced ^[oltonHLhi. 
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HISTORY OP according to rule in the fifth year of his age, is the 
pIei exact routine pursued by Hindii preceptors ; and the 
Custom of scenes enacted in Vasishtha’s school-room are pre- 
cisely such as still take place in purely Hindii 
tSwId****® schools.* So, too, the investiture with the’ sacred 
thread is celebrated in the present day, in the case 
of all Brahmans and Kshatriyas, precisely as it is 
described in the RAmdyana ; the boys becoming 
Bramachdrfs or religious mendicants for the day,® 
and carrying about bags in which they receive pre- 
sents from their relatives and fi’iends. The Remain- 
ing details call for no remark, the incidents describ- 
ed in the narrative being sufficiently clear to explain 
themselves. 

3 The worship of Saras wati by Hindfi students is dying away in English 
schools, and books are no longer regarded as sacred things ; probably because the 
printed English volumes are treated as altogether different from the ancient 
manuscripts. Once a year there is a festival to the goddess Saraswati, on which 
day most school-boys enjoy a holiday, for every book in the house should 
be laid before the image of the goddess and remain there for the day. English 
books, however, are not always offered, especially if the parents are anxious for 
their children's progress in education ; but idle school-boys will on such occasions 
rise early in the morning and place all their books, English included, before the 
goddess ; after which they are perfectly safe, as no one would be profane enough to 
remove the volumes which have been once offered. 

3 The Brahmachkri is a religious pupil who studies the Vedas, who also col- 
lects alms for his own subsistence, and for that of his master or Guru. In the 
present instance the Guru was Vasishtba. ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

WARS WITH THE EAKSHASA8. 

The story of Rdma’s boyhood is naturally fol- histobt op 
lowed by the story of his maiiiage ; but an interval 
occurs durinff which he appears to have acted as the intemo 

, between R&ma's 

protector of the Krdhmans against the Rakshasas, or 
aborigines of the country, who seem to have perse- SSSmit'uie 
cutedthe Brdhmans by polluting their sacrifices. 

It has already been seen that a considerable con- (^nfas ion 
fusion exists respecting the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India. They are alluded to under different names, 
such as Rakshasas, Asuras, Daityas, and Ddnavas. *i>'*'***“"®- 
Sometimes they are popularly regarded as ghosts or 
demons. At other times they are represented asl®'”®"*- 

^ TIP Represented as 

forming different families, who have descended from 
Bi’dfbnan sages, and have acquired supernatural 
weapons or supernatural powers by the worship of 
Brahma. Thus the terrible Rdvana is said to have 
been the grandson of the sage Pulastya, who was the 
son of Brahma ; and to have obtained invulnerability 
as regards gods and demons as a reward for his 
severe worship of Brahma. It seems probable that 
originally the names Rdkshasa, Asura, Daitya, and 
Ddiiq’ja were applied with some strictness to different 
tribes of aborigines, but that at a subsequent period 
the names were indiscriminately applied to the 
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HISTORY OF aborigines in general. As, however, the popular 
vxmiv. belief attributed supernatural powers to the abori- 

ginal inhabitants, the Bnlhmans took care that those 

powers should be derived from the faithful worship 
of Brahma ; although it is exceedingly improbable 
that the aborigines had any knowledge of Brahma, 
excepting that which they may have subsequently 
derived from the teachings of tlic Bri'dimans. 

Origin of the The Origin of the opposition of the Riikshasasto 

t£e Rakshbsas •jjjg Brtllimans is no doubt to be referred to the natural 

to tlift iiniii* 

opposition of tlie people of the country to the ad- 
gaenflees. yancing tide of Aryan invasion.. The opposition to 
the Brahmanical sacrifices seems to be more obscure, 
but may perhaps be ascribed to the superstitious 
fears of a race of savages at finding their country 
overnm by powerful invaders, whose irresistible 
might may have been derived from the rites in qiies- 
Brehmuiicai tiou. The cstablisliment of Bralimanical hermitages 
in the midst of an aboriginal population, also ope.*? 
up a curious field of inquiiy, but must be reserves 
for future discus.sion. 

Narrative intho The narrative of Rama’s expedition against the 
Rsikshasas and of the circumstances which led to it, 

tion against the 

B.&iubasaa may now be related as follows : — 


Anxiety of the 

n^spcctmff the 
marriage of hie 
four sons. 

Visit of 
ViswAiuitm. 


Kerenmtifll 
. i^iedeption of 
ViswAmitn by 
the 


When Rama and his brethren were approaching their 
sixteenth year^ the Maharaja became very anxious respect- 
ing their marriage. It so happened that one day when he 
was discussing the subject with his Counsellors in the 
Council-hall, the great sage Viswdmitra arrived at the gate 
of the palace, and desired the door-keeper to go within and 
tell the Mahdraja that Viswdmitra the son of Gadhi, was 
there. When the Mahdraja received the message, ho rose 
np with his two priests, and went out to meet the sage, 
rejoicing as Indra at the coming of Brahma ; and he re- 
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ceivdd Vaswdmitra with every honour, and presented him history op 
with the argha, and said respectfully : — Your coming, 0 

great sage, is as grateful to me as amrita, as the fall of rain ^ — 

in the proper season, as the birth of a son to a childless vXSteJw S' 
father, as the recovery of lost treasure, as the dawning of a requLtI® 
mighty joy ! Tell me, I pray you, what important request 
you have to make, and I shall grant it with great delight.^^ 

Now Viswdmitra was a very illustrious sage, for in former vhwimitra 
times ho had been a Kshatriya and a great warrior ; but 
after practising many religious austerities in the Himalaya 
mountain ho had become a Brahman. His hermitage was 
situated^ on the southern bank of the Ganges river ; and 
ijaany other Brahman sages dwelt there likewise, and passed 
their days in devotion and sacrifice. And Viswdmitra said to® 

to the Maharaja : — 0 Raja of Rajas, our sacrifices are ^oteS hif ^ 
spoiled by the Rakshasas, who pour blood and flesh upon the 
homa ; and they are commanded by two chieftains, named 
ilaricha and Suvahii, who have been commissioned by Raja 
Ravana to destroy all the sacrifices of the Brahmans : I 
therefore pray you to suffer your son Rama to return with me 
to my hermitage, for he is young, great, and valiant, and the 
Rakshasas will never be able to stand against him.^^ At goirow of the 

Maharaja. 

these words the Itaharaja was exceedingly sorrowful, and he 
said: — ^^My son Rama has not yet reached his sixteenth 
year : I will therefore send a great army with you, but I 
cannot give up Rama.” Thc.n Viswdmitra was in great 
wrath, and as fierce as a sacrificial fire when fed with abun- 
dance of ghee ; and tho whole earth was moved, and even 
the gods were in great fear. And he said : — " 0 Maharaja, 
you have given mo your promise, and you cannot depart 
from your word : Make haste then, and send Rama, and I P«>mise. 
will so protect him that ho shall never be overcome by the 
Rdkshasas.” So the Mahdraja sent for Rama and Laksh- 
mana, and delivered* them up to the sage ; and the two Sip^y ^ 
Princes took leave of their parents, and made ready to go 
with Viswdmitra to the place of his abode.' 

* ' The following extract from the Adhyhtma R&mhyana explains the circum- 

stances which induced the Mah&raja to part with Bhma in a somewhat different 
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HISTORY OP Now it SO happened that as the three went out of the 

pabt^iv beautiful season of autumn ; and the pure sky 

was free from clouds^ as the pure mind of the devotee is free 

the three for from all passious : and the rains were over, and the high 
the hermitage of ii* r 

Visw&mitra. wiiids had ceased, and the breezes were blowing gently at 

the approach of the cold season, as the riotous and tumultu- 

ous assume a gentler aspect when they enter the company 

of wise men. The water in every river, lake, and pond was 

pure and transparent ; and the beauty of the clear wave was 

increased by the presence of the full-blown lotos, as the 

beauty of a pure mind becomes increased by faith in God. 

Thus Rama and Lakshmana, and the sage Visvamitra, 

journeyed along the south bank of the river Sarayd, towards 

the spot where that river joins its waters with those of the 

Ganges ; and on their way they beheld the vast fields of rice 

bending down with the weight of the grain, like a modest 

man bending his head at the recital of his own praises. And 

Yisw&mitraacts Viswdmitra instructed Rama on the way, and performed all 

the duties of a Guru. And when evening was come they 

slept on grass beds by the side of the river Sarayd. 

Journey to the Now when the light of morning began to dawn, the sage 

settlement at Viswamitra awakened the two young heroes as they lay 
the junction of i-ito 

and upon their beds of grass, and directed them to anse and 
perform their morning ablutions, and repeat the holy Gaya- 
tri according to the ordinance. After this the three pro- 

manner. “ The Mahhraja with troubled mind consulted his preceptor Viisishtha : — 

‘ If,’ he said, ‘ Viswamitra should take Rhma away, I cannot survive the loss ; If 
I should not permit him to go, this sage, who is a strenuous adorer of the deity, 
doubtless will utter a curse against mo : This idea of danger afflicts my soul ; be- 
sides Rhma is delicate in iiis frame, how then can he destroy that giant who re- 
sembles the mountain elephant } ’ Yasishtha answered * I will disclose this 
secret mystery ; this son of thine, who is named Rhma, is the Omnipotent Being 
in whom the universe is comprehended.’ The sage then told the Mahhraja the 
whole story of Brahma’s application to Vishnu, and spoke as follows * Know, 0 
Mabhraja, that R&ma is the Almighty, the Incomprehensible, the Supreme Soul ; 
that Lakshmana is an incnnmtion of Scsba-nhga; Bharata an incarnation of the 
shell, and Satrughna an incarnation of the circle : His primeval affection' has 
assume a female form, and is bom in the house of Raja Janaka ; Now if Rkma 
goes with Visw&mitra he will obtain the hand of Raja Janaka’s daughter Sit& 
in marriage : Be not therefore under any apprehensions or grieved in thy mind, no 
danger can accrue to Rkma : I have given thee that advice which I deemed most^ 
proper $ keep it concealed in thy ow n heart.* ** 
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ceeded on their journey as before, until they came to the history op 
place where the waters of the river Sarayii are joined with 

those of the Ganges ; and there they saw a sacred hermit- — ' 

age where many holy BrAhmans practised religious austeri- 
ties. And ViswAmitra told the two Princes that here was Lcmnd of siva 
the holy spot where the great god Siva was wounded by the 
love-inspiring KAma with the arrows of desire, and in return iSma* 
burnt up the god of love with the fire of his anger. And ^Mption ® 
ViswAmitra and the two Princes were hospitably entertained 
by the BrAhmans in that hermitage, and there they slept 
that night, and prepared to cross the river in the morning. 

Now^hen the morning had come, the sage and the two Passage over 
Princes left the hermitage at the union of the two rivers, the soSR ° 
and entered a boat for the purpose of crossing the river 
Ganges, in order that they might proceed to the hermitage 
of ViswAmitra, which was situated on the southern bank 
of the holy stream.* And as they crossed the river they Roaring of the 
heard the roaring of the waters, which is made by the con- 
flict of the river Sarayii with the river Ganges ; and having 
made obeisance to the two sacred rivers, they reached the 
•other side, and entered a dreadful jungle which was called 
the wilderness of TarakA. And that jungle was as black as jungle 

a cloud, and very dense, and filled with the voices of birds, 
and the notes of insects, and the noise of the wild deer, and 
the roaring of lions and tigers, and bears, and wild boars, 
and elephants, and rhinoceroses. Now in that jungle dwelt 
a terrible female BAkshasi, named TarakA, and she was the 
mother of MAncha ; and ViswAmitra said to Bama : — This ViswAmitra 
cursed TarakA ravages all this country : Do you, 0 EAma, 

® J J > theRAkshabi. 


> The route followed by ViswAmitra and the twu^ Princes on this occasion is 
easily traced. According to the Adhy&tma R&m&yana the hermitage of ViswAmi- 
tra was situated on the site of the modern town of Buxar, which is situated in the 
district of Shahabad. The distance from the site of the city of AyodhyA, near 
Fyzabad, to the junction of the^ Sarayfi (Gogra) and the Ganges, is about a hundred 
and seventy miles', a journey which must have occupied several days, although 
only two days appear to be indicated in the RAmAyana. From the junction of the 
' two rivers to the modem town of Buxar, the distance is rather more than forty 
miles in a retrograde direction from east to west along the south cm bank of the 
Ganges. This latter portion of the journey is said to hare occupied two days, 
which approximates to the actual distance. 
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HISTORY OP for the sake of the Brahmans^ destroy her : Such an act is ^ 
part^iv. abhorred by you, as though it were the murder of 

a woman; but must be performed as a duty which all Rajas 

are bound to fulfil for the public good, whether it appear 
merciful or cruel, innocent or blamable/^ Rama replied : — 

I am bound to obey your command/^ And Rdma said to 
Lakshmana : — “ Behold this misshapen Rdkshasi : My heart 
relents at killing her because of her female nature, but I will 
Combatbetween deprive her of her strength and power/^ And the hero 

llama and ^ i 

TarakA. "grasped his bow and twanged the string ; and luraka heard 
the sound, and was filled with wrath; and presently she 
came to that place, roaring out with a loud voice ; •and she 
rushed upon Rilma with her arms lifted high in the air, and 
she rained a shower of stones upon the two sons of Dasaratha. 
Then Rdma took a missile weapon and cut ofiF her two arms, 
so that they fell upon the earth. Then Lakshmana cut off 
the ears and nose of Taraka, and she disappeared, and again 
by the power of sorcery caused a fearful shower of stones to 
iidraa’s fall upon the two heroes. Then Viswaraitra cried out to 
to"hiinJy Rama : — " Your unwillingness to kill this impious sacrifice- 

destroying Rakshasi is very wrong : Instantly slay her, for 
the evening is coming on, and in the darkness it is difficult 
Slays TAraU at to Overcome the Rdkshasas.^^ Then Rdma thus encouraged 
of ViswAmitra. flrew forth a powerful arrow, with a head shaped like a 
crescent, and he discharged it at the misshapen and venge- 
ful Tdraka as she advanced upon him ; and she was dread- 
fully wounded by this tremendous arrow, and vomiting out 
blood, she fell down and expired. And Viswamitra rejoiced 
at the death of Taraka, and he kissed the head of Rama, 
and said to him : — To night, 0 Rdma, we will remain here, 
and on the morrow we will proceed to my own hermitage.'^ 
And the sons of Dasaratha remained that night with the sage 
in the wilderness of Taraka.® 


Divine weapons 
riven to RAma 
by ViswAjnitra. 


Next morning the sage Viswdmitra gave Rdma many 

’ In the Adhy&tma R&m&yana everyone who is slain by H&ma, or who dies in 
his presence, or with the name of **RAnia'’ on his lips, ascends at once to the 
heaven of Yishnn. Accordingly a heantifiil form, arrayed iVom head to foot with 
jewels, is sadd to have risen from the dead body of TArakA, and worshipped RAma, 
and then to have ascended to the abodes of bliss. 
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famous weapons endowed with divine energies, and irresist- histoet of 
ible even against the gods; and he turned to the east and 
)taught him two powerful mantras. By the utterance of the 
first mantra all the weapons appeared before their master, and 
awaited his orders ; and by the utterance of the second mantra, c- 

all sense of hunger, or thirst, or desire of sleep, passed away 
, from the body. So Kama uttered the first mantra, and all 
the mighty weapons which had been given to him by 
Viswdmitra presented themselves before him, and stood 
with joined hands, and said : — Command us, 0 EAma, of 
mighty arm ! And Kama examined them all, and said : 

— Whenever I call you to remembrance, then do you wait 
upon rae.^^ Then all thoso mighty weapons bowed their 
heads and went their way. 

The two heroes and the sage then proceeded on their Arrival at the 

, , honnitaffe of 

way until they saw a mountain which appeared like a cloud, VwwAmitra. 
and near it a most exquisitely delightful grove, filled with 
^ deer, and enlivened by a variety of tuneful birds. And 
Viswiimitra said to Rama : — ^^This is my hermitage, and it 
is thine even as it is mine.^^ And Viswamitra related the 
following holy legend to the two young Princes : — 

^^In ancient days, before the glorious Vishnu became in- Letrendof ^ 

, . , , , . T 1 Vishnu in the 

carnate as the Dwarf, this was his holy hermitage, and here Dwarf incama- 

T •' n 1 tion taking 

he practised sacred austerities as an example to all others. 

And it came to pass that Bali, the mighty Raja of the Asuras, 
conquered Indra and the gods ; and the gods came to this 
hermitage and prayed to Vishnu for succour : And Vishnu 
was born on earth in the form of a Dwarf, and he assumed 
th^ dress of a mendicant, and went to the abo^e of Bali, and 
prayed Bali to give him as much earth as he could step over 
in three stops : And Bali granted his request : Then Vishnu 
took upon himself a mighty form, and took three steps ; and 
the first step covered the earth, and the second covered the 
heavens, and the third was on the head of Bali : And Vishnu 
bound Bali, and sent him and all his legions to the realms 
below the earth, and once more restored the universe to the 
rule of Indra.^^ ^ 

- * The meaning of this myth is not very obvious. It is said to have originated 
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Reception of 
R&ma by the 
sages at the 
hermitage of 
Viswiuhnra at 
Buzar. 


The sacriflce^ 
a<4aailed by the 
R&kshasas. 


Victory of 
Rama over 
H&richa and 
Suvahu. 


BAma and 
Lakshtnaiia 
proceed with 
ViswAmitra to 
the sacrifice of 
Janakain 


MithiU. 


When Yisw&mitra had finished speakings all the sages 
who were dwelling at his hermitage came up and welcomed 
Bdma^ and they presented him with the argha, and with 
water to wash his feet^ and entertained both him and his 
brother Lakshmana with every hospitality. And the two 
Princes dwelt at the hermitage of ViswAmitra for six days, 
whilst the Brahmans made preparation for the sacrifice. The 
altar was covered with kusa grass, and made ready, together 
with the sacrificial ladles, the wood and the flowers, and on 
the seventh day the sacrifice was begun. Then when the 
fire was blazing upon the altar, MaHcha and Suvahu and their 
evil crew of Eakshasas rushed to the altar, and tried to defile 
the sacrifice with bones and blood, but were prevented by 
Bama. And Mancha beheld the heroic Hama, who was of 
the colour of azure, speaking to his brother Lakshmana, who 
was as resplendent as burning gold ; and Mancha was filled 
with contempt, and began to seize the Brahmans, when 
Bama hurled a mighty weapon at the breast of Marichu, and 
drove him far out into the ocean.® Biimathen discharged a 
fire-producing weapon at the breast of Suvahu, and brought 
him to the ground ; and he fell upon the sacrifice-destroying 
Bakshasas, and slew them all. Viswamitra then bestowed 
great praises upon Bama ; and Bama and Lakshmana were 
honoured by all the sages, and passed the night in great 
satisfaction and joy. 

Now when the morning had dawned, and the sons of 
Dasaratha had performed their devotions, the sages, with 
ViswAmitra at their head, spoke to the two Princes as fol- 
lows : — Janaka, the Baja of Mithila, is about to perform a 
great sacrifice, which we shall attend, and you may ac- 

in an obscure Vedic idea that Vishnu as the Sun took three steps ; viz., first ou the 
earth at his rising ; secondly in the heavens at noonday ; and thirty on the under- 
world at his sitting. (See Wilson's Rig-Veda, Vol. I, p. 63, noU.) The legend 
however is exceedingly popular, probably on account of the successful trick played 
against the giant ; and a festival is still celebrated in memory of the so-called 
event. 

^ MAricha is an important character. He is not slain, but only driven som6 
hundreds of miles out at sea. In the sequel he reappears in the character of Minister 
to Raja Rhvana. 
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company us:- And Kaja Janaka will show you the great histoetof 
bow of Siva, which neither man nor prod can bend.” So ™du. 

° Pabt IV. 

» Rama and Lakshmana, and Viswdmitra, and all the sages, — 

journeyed from that place towards Mithil&, which is now the Mithu2[the 
country of Tirhut. And the first night they slept on the Tirhut 
bank of the river Sone, where Viswdmitra told them a wonder- 
ful legend respecting the foundation of the city of Kanouj.® Legend oft 
And the second night they approached the river Ganges,^ Kanouj. 
and the sage told the sons of Dasaratha how the river legend of the 
Ganges had descended from the Himalaya mountain upon oaSSs on thi 
the head of the great god Siva. And Viswdmitra said : — aSdthence on 
The cloudless sky was illuminated by the porpoises, the 
serpents, and the fishes, as they darted th^ough the air like 
bright sparks of lightning. The white foam of the fiowing 
waters, and the flocks of water-birds, filled the air like 
autumnal clouds. The water falling from the head of Siva, 
and thence to the earth, ran in some places with a rapid 
stream, and at others in a tortuous current ; sometimes it 
was widely spreading, and sometimes it descended into 
caverns and again spouted upward. The sages, the Gand- 
IiaPTvas, and the inhabitants of the earth touched the holy 
water, knowing its purifying power. Those who had fallen 
from heaven to earth performed ablution in this stream, and 
became free from sin, and returned again to heaven. And 
all the people of the earth rejoiced in this illustrious river, 

® This legend is told at a wearisome length in the Rhmhvana, but is utterly 
worthless. A sage has fifty beautiful daughters. Ykyn, the god of wind, makes 
some amorous proposals whieh they very properly rgject, declarirg that they will 
only accept such husband as their father may giye them, and will never receive any 
other. Vhyu, in his wrath, renders them hunch-backed. Subsequently they arc 
all married to a young sage who cures them by a touch ; and the city in which 
they dwelt was henceforth called Kanya-kubja, which signifies the “hunch- 
backed “ girl, and still goes by the name of Kanouj. The legend has been modi- 
fied by the Buddhists, who say that in this city there was formerly the hermit" of 
the great tree, who cursed ninety-nine damsels, so they all became hunch-backed ; 
hence the name. See Fa Hian’s Travels, chap, xviii. ^ Klaproth's note. 

The route from Viswhmitra’s hermitage at Buxar can be distinctly traced. 

The party proceeded vid Arrah to the Sone river, which they crossed. Next they 
proceeded, still in an easterly direction, along on the bank of the Ganges, until they 
came to the neighbourhood of Patna, where they probably crossed the river to the 
^ northern side, and thus entered the country of ^rhut or Mithilfi. 
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HISTORY OP for by performing ablution tboroin, men became freed from 
part^. impurity and sin.® 

‘^^en Viswdmitra had finished his relation, it was early 

morning, and Edma said to the sago : — " 0‘Brdhman, most 
astonishing in this admirable story of the sacred descent of 
Ganga : Eevolving your words in my mind, the night has ap- 
the instant/^ Then Edma and the rest performed , 

hait-Rt 'VuftiA their, morning ablutions, aud crossed the pure river in a boat 
provided by the sages, .and departed to the pleasant city of 
Visdld ; and Viswdmitra related to Edma the wondrous story 

^ The story of the descent of the Ganges is of no real ralue, excepting that it 
is universally believed by the Hindtis. Aceording to a primitive myth, the Ilim- 
avat mountain had two ^ughters, Ganga and Uma ; and Ganga is the river, whilst 
Uma, \mder the numerous names of P&rvati, Dhrga, &c., is the wife of Siva. Tho 
story of the descent is also connected with another legend, which tills up a great space 
in the Rarnhyana. Sagara, an ancient Raja of Ayodhyh, determined on performing 
an Aswamedha. The horse was accordingly loosened, but was subsequently carried 
away by the great Serpent Anantra. The sixty thousand sons of Sagara sought 
throughout the universe for the horse, and at length beheld it feeding by the side 
of Kapila, the sage. Accordingly they charged Kapila with having stolen tho 
horse,* upon which he consumed them with the tire of his wrath, and reduced them 
to ashes. Subsequently Sagara discovered that his sons could only obtain salva- 
tion by being purified by the Ganges water. But Sagara died, and two or three 
generations passed away, and still his sixty thousand sons continued to bo mere 
heaps of ashes. At length a Raja Bhagiratha entrusted the Raj to the care of his 
Counsellors, and spent a thousand years in severe austerities upon a mountain. 
In the hot season he surrounded himself with great fires, and had the sun over his 
head ; in the cold season he laid himself in the water ; and in the rainy season ho 
exposed himself to the descending clouds ; and he fed on fallen leaves, with his 
mind restrained, and his senses kept under the most perfect control After a 
thousand years Brahma was propitiated, and referred him to Siva ; and now 
Bhagiratha had to propitiate this deity, which he did by standing with upliCted 
arm day and night without support ou the tip of his great toe, as immovable as a 
dry tree, and feeding only oiS air. Siva accordingly called upon the Ganges to 
descend upon hiahead, which she did, and was detained in the recesses of hU jata, 
or knot of hair on tho back of his head, and wandered there for ages. At length the 
river descended upon the earth, and all the gods and divine beings came to behold 
the wondrous sight. After descending to the earth the Ganges followed the car of 
Bhagiratha ; and all the gods, demons, serpents, apsaras, fishes, and water-birds fol- 
lowed the car of Bhagiratha in like manner. Unfortunately the Ganges in its progress 
watered the sacrificial ground of the sage Jahnu, and Jahnii in his wrath drank up 
the whole river. However, the gods worshipped Jahnu, and ho relented, and dis- 
charged the river from his ears. After this Bhagiratha moved his chariot towards 
the sea, and the Ganges followed and watered the sixty thousand sons of Sagara, 
who were at once purified by the sacred water from all their sins. Accordingly 
their souls ascended to heaven, and Bhagiratha performed their foneral ceremonies. 
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of tli6 cliurniDg of the oce&n by the gods and demons^ and histobt op 
the production of amrita in the following manner : — inwa. 

“ In days of old there was war between the gods and the 
demons; and Indra, the sovereign of the gods, was over- The 
come in battle by the demons.' And Indra and the gods 
fled for refuge to Brahma, and Brahma conducted them to 
the abode of Vishnu in the sea of milk, and prayed to Vishnu. 

And Vishnu manifested himself to Brahma and the gods, 
bearing in his four hands the shell, the chakra, the mace, 
and the lotos. And Vishnu commanded the gods to ally 
themselves with the demons, and to throw every kind of , 
medicinal herb into the sea of milk ; and to take Mandara . 
mountain for a cliuming stick, and tke serpent Vasuki for 
the churning rope, and to churn the sea for the production 
of amrita, which should render them mighty and immortal. 

And Vishnu said : — ^ The demons shall share the labour of 
churning, but I will prevent their tasting of the amrita, 
which shall be drank only by Indra and the gods.^ So the churning of the 
gods allied with the demons, and did as Vishnu had com- 
I tanded j and as they churned there appeared many won- 
■ drous things rising out of the sea. The goddess Varunl, the Ascent of 
deity of wine, arose in sweet intoxication, and was joyfully deity of wine, 
received by the demons. Next rose the beautiful Apsaras, TheApsaras. 
who became the nymphs of Indra^s heaven. Then rose the Lakshmi, 

/ j beautiful and 

great goddess Lakshmi, radiant with youth and beauty ; and 
a crown was upon her head, and bracelets upon her arms, 
and her form was covered with ornaments of pearls ; and 
her jetty hair flowed in long ringlets, whilst her complexion 
^•esembled molten gold; and thus attii*ed tod decorated she 
"took up her abode on the bosom of Vishnu. Lastly appcai-ed The amrita. 
the physician of the gods, bearing in his hand the golden 
cup which contained the divine amrita. Then the demons 


^ In the present myth the wars of gods and demons are plainly alluded to, just 
in the same way as g^ds and 4emons are implied in a previous myth, in which 
Visluin promises the gods that he will become incarnate. But very often the gods 
.are called Devaths, and seem to represent a superior tribe of mortal men ; whilst 
the demons are termed Daityas, Dhnavas, Asuras, or B&kshasas, and appear to re- 
present the aborigines of Ipdia. 
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Indra caned bi 
Gautama. 


fought lustily ; but Vishnu assumed the form of a captivat- 
ing damseb stole away the amrita. Vishnu then gave the 

amrita to Indra and the gods; and Indra and the gods 
quaffed the amrita^ and fought and overcame the demons, 
and Indra once again recovered his rule.” 

Now when Viswamitra had finished speaking, he told the 
two Princes that they would rest that night in the city of 
Visdld.- And when they arrived at the city, the Baja of 
Visala came out to welcome the sage, and presented him with 
water and the argha ; and the Baja wondered as he beheld 
the two heroes, and at his request Viswdmitra related to 
him who they were, and wherefore they had comO' to the 
city of Visdld ; and they were hospitably entertained by the 
Raja, and passed the night there. 

When morning had come, Rama and Lakshmana, accom- 
panied by the sage Viswamitra, proceeded towards the 
beautiful city of Mithila ; and on the way Rama saw a 
hermitage in the midst of a grove, and he inquired of 
Viswamitra respecting that hermitage, on which the sage 
related to him the sacred story, as follows : — 

This holy hermitage, adorned with trees, fruits, and 
flowers, belonged in ancient times to the sage Gautama ; 
and here the sage remained for many thousand years with 
his wife Ahalya in the performance of religious austerities. 
One day when the sage was absent from his dwelling, the 
mighty Indra passed by, and burned with an impure passion 
for the wife of Gautama; and he entered the hut in the dis- 
guise of the sage, and began to entreat Ahalyd; and 
Ahalya, knowing him to be the Raja of the celestials, in the 
wantonness of her heart yielded to his desires. Then the 
sovereign of the gods left the hermitage, but at that moment 
Gautama entered, and he was invincible even to the gods 
through the power of his austerities. Perceiving him, 
Indra was overwhelmed with sadness ; and the sage, behold- 
ing the profligate lord of gods in his disguise, thus ad- 
dressed him in words of dreadful anger: — ^0 depraved- 
wretch, assuming my form you have perpetrated this great 
crime ! Therefore from this moment do you become* a 
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eunuch ! * The great sage then pronounced this curse upon histobt op 
his wife Ahaly4 ; — ' 0 sinful wretch, for thousands of years 

shall you remain in this forest, abandoned by all and invisible : 

to all, until Rama, the son of Dasaratha, shall enter here. Oautamaren- 

T « iiiT 1. ini v 1/. * dered invisible 

and you irom beholding him shall be cleansed from all sin, JJ* 
and again approach me without fear/ With these words 
the illustrious Gautama abandoned this hermitage, and per- 
formed religious austerities on the summit of the Himalaya 
mountain/^^® 

Having heard this holy legend, Rama entered the her- 

mitage, preceded by Viswamitra : and at that moment, andftreeH 
All/ 1 -i n V , V . .1 , / AhalyA from 

Ahalya yas released from her curse, and became visible to thecmse. 

all ; and a shower of flowers fell from heaven, and divine 

music was heard in the sky. Then the illustrious Gautama, 

beholding with divine eye . that his consort was cleansed 

from all sin, repaired again to his hermitage ; and having 

paid due honours to Rama, he engaged in sacred austerities 

with his purified spouse. And Rama proceeded to Mithila 

with his brother and Viswamitra. 


. The foresroing narrative of Rdma’s expedition ppview of the 

^ ^ ^ I forejroiiig tiwii- 

against the Rdkshasas, and subsequent journey to expeSuim”''” 
the city of Mithila, offers but few points worthy of 
consideration. Tlio character of Viswamitra is an AnomaloiiH 

1 WT • • 1 1 1 • • 11 fharai'tiT of 

anomaly. He is said to have been originally a 
Kshatriya, and to have subsequently practised so 
many religious austerities, that he ultimately became 
a BrXhman ; but his case must be regarded as alto- 
gether exceptional, as no other similar change of 
caste appears to have been recorded.” The geo- 


This curious myth of the seduction of the wife of a sage by Indra, the god 
of the firmament; probably originated in the opposition of the Br&hmans to the 
worship of Indra, to which reference has already b^en made, and which will form 
the subject of discussion hereafter. The prophetical curse pronounced by the sago, 
that his wife should remain in the forest until the advent of Kama, stamps the 
whole os a mythical interpolation. 

The difficulty in connection with Visw&mitrn»s change of caste, is to appre- 
hend the reason why a Kshatriya should desire to become ii Brahman. In ancient 
times the Br&hnians were certainly regarded by the Kshatriyas with a certain 
. >o:.. ir. 4 
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HISTORY OP graphical references are generally exact, and present 
PABT*fv. no difficulty ; a circumstance which seems to indi- 
oenerai truth-’ cuto that tho Ramdyana was composed in the 

A1I11C8S of the I'l-j /• 

neiglibourliood of the scenes to winch it retcrs. 
Urge iiitcrpo- 'X’lie mail! feature of the story is the abundance of 
Sji'tiS'*' wearisome and unmeaning legends, which ViswA- 
niitra persists in relating to Rdma at every oppor- 
tunity, and in which lidma professes to be deeply 
interested. These episodes, however, appear to be 
entirely devoid of historical value, and accordingly 
only a few have been retained in a condensed form 
as specimens of the remainder. Thus the legend of 
the descent of the river Ganges uijon the head of 
Siva, and that of the churning of the sea by the gods 
and demons for the production of amrita, have been 
preserved in the foregoing relation, not because they 
possess any hidden meaning, or throw any light upon 
the religion or civilization of tho people, but simply 
because they are wonderful products of Hindu 
imagination, which from some cause or other have 
been frequently brought before the notice of hm- 
ropean readers, whilst traditions of infinitely great- 
er importance and significance have been wholly 
ignored, 

amount of contempt, tmd it is evident thatViswiimitra is to be referred to a toler- 
ably remote period, for he was the reputed father of Sakuntalh. It i^eeins not un- 
likely that he was one of the Kshatriyas who had adopted Buddhism, hut Mho 
from some cause or other deserted to the side of the Briihmani}, and henceforward 
became a favourite hero in Brahmanical tradition. 



CHAPTER V. 


MARItlAQE OF RAMA. 

The story of tho marriages of Rdma and his 
three brethren, . naturally forms one of the most 
attractive and favourite portions of the Edmdyana. interest mg^^^ ^ 
In all civilized countries the story of a marriage is 
universally interesting to young and old ; and 
amongst western nations it is generally adopted as 
the climax of every I’omance and every drama. In 
India this interest is intensified from, causes which 
'arc by no means difficidt of apprehension. The sym- 
.pathins which in Europe are permitted to spread 
through large communities, are concentrated in tho 
fi? mily or household; and the consequence is that fami- 
ly (‘vents, such as births, deaths, and marriages, as- 
.sumo an importance in the family which is unknown 
elsewhere ; whilst they are accompanied by a multi- 
tude of rites and observances which still further add 
to the gravity and significance of the occasion. 
Marriages (jspecially are tho all-absorbing topic in 
every Hindi! household; from tho little girl who is 
looking forward to the day when ,sho will be arrayed 
in jewels and fine clothes, and be seated by the side 
of her future husband, to the aged matron who can pimunount ^ 
remember every recurrence of the ceremony in the 
ftiniily for many generations. Indeed the marriage tK^arra'.. 
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HISTORY OF of soHS and daughters is a paramount duty which 
Part IV. oveiy Hindi! father must fulfil, who would escape the 
censure of his fellow-men and the anger of the gods; 
whilst it is the one groat event in the life of every 
Ilindii boy and girl, without exception, throughout 
the land. 

Tm^iidant But tlic rfairiage of Rdma and Sftsl possesses 
attractions far above those of any ordinary tradi- 
BAmamdSiti. ^ mere union of a boy and girl, 

which can only be consummated in after years ; but 
it is the union of a young hero to a marriageable 
maiden, and of a hero who has won his prize by a 
STtfiJirdw™ arms. Moreover the holy legend calls up 

cbancter. associations and sympathies which no other story 
cun awaken. It describes not only the union of the 
heroic and beautiful, but the marriage of the greatest 
of gods with the kindliest of goddesses ; of the per- 
sonification of all that is handsome and glorious in 
the god-man, with all that is lovely and light and 
graceful in a goddess-maiden ; of the divine incarna- 
tion of the immortal Vishnu with the divine incarna- 
tion of the equally immortal Lakshmf. Accordingly, 
that indescribable charm which is thrown round 
every marriage in which the lovers are young and 
fair, is invested with a higher interest from the deep 
religious feeling which is stirred within the breast of 
Bspcctai reii. all who listcii to tlxo 8acred.song. The mother re- 

frious syinua- 

members when she too was a bride ; the daughter 
sighs for the day when she too will be given to a 
husband ; whilst the poor widow’s heart is bursting 
at a glimpse of happiness which is denied to her for 
ever. But still with all these natural emotions, 
there is mingled a deep religious joy and exultation 
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in all the more impoi’tant turns in the narrative ; histoet or 
and especially when Rama triumphantly bends the 
fabled bow, or takes the hand of his beautiful bride 
in the presence of the sacred fire. 

It must, however, be confessed that the religious 
sentiment above indicated is not expressed in the 
RAmdyana in the degree to which it is felt by a 5y"o»ei:yHfiidii. 
sympathetic audience of Hindiis. Thus the narra- 
tive to a European reader is a mere ordinary story of 
a Hindd marriage, in which the allusions to the 
divinity of the married pair are strained and arti- 
ficial.. But in this respect the associations in the 
mind of the Hindds supply all that is wanting. 

From their earliest infancy they have been taught to 
repeat the sacred name of Rdma, and to believe in 
his divinity ; and not a single doubt as to the truth 
of that divinity is over felt or uttered. When, 
therefore, the Hindd poet fails, as he must fail, to 
indicate that incarnation of deity in which ho fully 
believes, and which indeed he is desirous of enforc- 
ing, the belief of the reader or hearer is in no way 
aflected by the deficiency. To him the divine unquestioning' 

V V ill tfiio 

Rama is an incarnation of the eternal, the immortal, in<»matiou or 
and the invisible; whilst Sftd is a personification of ^***“‘‘ 
a corresponding female nature, who ie mystically 
regarded as the primeval affection or divine love of 
Rdma. 

The story of the marriage of Rdma is comprised Diruionof the 
in three distinct narratives, as follows : — 

1st, The circumstances which led to the mar- 
riage, and the ceremony of the marriage, all of 
which took place in the city of Mithild. 

2nd, The return journey of Mahdraja Dasaratha 
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HISTORY OP from the city of Mithila to the city of Ayodhyd, 
pabt IV. accompanied by his four sons and their respective 
brides. 

• 3rd, The honeymoon of Edma, which did not 
commence until after the arrival of the party at the 
city of Ayodhyd. 

iKt. Tradition The first portion of the narrative, comprising the 
wm^wSithe won liis bride, and how the 

dI'S*™* marriage ceremony was performed, appears to be a 
relic of tlio original tradition, and may now be 
related as follows : — ' . 


Cot» fusion of 
the women of 
Mithilfi. on 
hearing of 
lifima's 
approauh. 


Knja JnnnIcA 
rchlM'eifully 
roeoivos 
ViswAmitra 
nud inquires 
r«*specling 
U'unu and 
Lukshmoua. 


Exhibits tliA 
groat bow of 
Siva. 


When the women of Mifchild heard that the handsome 
and heroic Rama was entering the city, they hastened out 
of their houses to behold him ; and so anxious were they to 
gaze upon his countenance, that in the confusion some put 
their anklets on their arms and their bracelets on their 
ancles; and some put the ornaments for their heads on 
their bosoms, and others fixed the ornaments for their 
bosoms on their backs.^ And when Raja Janaka heard 
that the sage Viswdmitra had come to his city, ho hastened 
to receive him with every token of great respect, and ho 
said ; — 0 chief of sages, I am truly blessed, seeing that 
my place of sacrifice is thus honoured by your presence and 
that of the sages.^^ And when the Raja saw Rama and 
Lakshmana, ho said to Viswumitra : — Who are those two 
illustrious youths who are as majestic as elephants, as heroic 
as tigers, and as beautiful as the two Aswins ? Vis- 
wamitra .replied ^'Thcy are tho sons of Maharaja Dasara- 
tha, and tho conquerors of the Rdkshasas, and they are 
come hither to inquire about the groat bow.^' And Janaka 
showed to the sons of Dasaratha the great bow with which 
Siva had destroyed the gods at the sacrifice of Daksha, and 
which had ever since that day been preserved in the royal 

* This p^flge respecting tho women is evidenUy a later interpolation, for it is 
scarcely possible thsit they should have boen*acquainted with the merits of Rama 
wliilst thoirRaja Janaka was compelled to ask ViswOmitra respecting his identity 
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liou^e of Mithild^ and worshipped with every honour.® And history op 
the bow was laid in a huge chest, which moved on eight 

wheels ; and it was drawn into the presence of Raja Jauaka — 

and the two Princes by eight hundred men, who were tall 
and strong, so heavy and stupendous was Jbhat great bow. 

And Raja Janaka said to the two heroes: — have pro- sitApromisiod 
misgd to give my beautiful daughter Sita in marriage to who‘!Ji5?SeiMi 
that Eaja who shall succeed in bending the bow; and all *^** '**^'*’ 
the Rajas of the earth have come hither, and not one has 
ever been strong enough to lift that bow from the ground.” 

Now when Rama saw the bow, he lifted it with one hand BAmabenUs 
from the giipund in a sportive manner ; and a great multi- 
tudo in deep amazement looked on. Then Rdma made the 
bow ready with a smile, and putting forth all his strength 
he bent the bow until it broke in the midst, and the noise 
thereof was like the crash of a falling mountain, or the 
roar of the thunder-bolt hurled by Indra. And all the 
people were stunned and fell down, excepting only Vis- 
wdmitra and Raja Janaka, and the two sons of Dasaratha. 

Then Raja Janaka said to the sage : — This deed of Rama Raja Janaka 
is without a parallel, and he shall receive my daughter Sita 
in marriage : With thy permission, 0 sage, lot messengers 
on swift horses go hence to the city of Ayodliya, and 
acquaint Mahdraja Dasaratha with all that has occurred, and 
bring him to this city.” And Viswumitra agreed, and the 
messengers were mounted on swift beasts, and in three 
nights they arrived at the city of Ayodhya; and they 
entered the royal palace, and deUvered their message to the 
Maharaja. Then the Mahdraja consulted Vasishtha and the 
other priests, and they were highly pleased, and said : — 

On the morrow we will go to MithiM.^^ And the messen- 
gers from Raja Janaka were entertained in the palace with 
great respect, and remained there all that night. 

Early the next morning the happy Mahdraja set out The 
with his priests, and his treasuJ' es, and all his army, and in 

* The story of the sacrifice of Daksha is connected with the worship of Sira. 

Daksha performed a sacrifice, and invited all the gods eicepting Siva and his wife 
Skti ; and Siva, at the instigation of Skti, became so highly offended at this 
Amission, that he destroyed the sacrifice. 
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HISTORY OF four dajTS he arrived at the pleasant city of Mithila ; and 
Raja Janaka came out to meet him, and received him with 
every honour. And Raja Janaka said .to Dasaratha: — 
Happy am I this day, and delivered from every kind of 
distress, for by this alliance my family will be hont>ured 
and purified.” 

Recital of the On the morrow Raja Janaka commanded his Chief 

Rfllinaimd Sit&, Counsellor to bring Maharaja Dasaratha together .vIbOTi his 
son Rdma and priest Vasishtha. Then the M^draja, 
attended by his two priests, and all his friends, went to the 
place where Janaka was; and the great sage Vasishtha 
recited to Raja Janaka the names of all the ancestors of 
Dasaratha, and Janaka recited to the Maharaja the names of 
PropoHitions of all his own ancestors. Then Janaka proposed to give his 
theTowlioirisof daughter Sita in marriage to Rama, and her sister Urmild in 
marriage to Lakshmana ; and he also proposed that the two 
daughters of his brother Kusadhwaja should be married to 
Bharata and Satrughna. And Viswdmitra and Vasishtha 
approved of the marriages of the four damsels to the four 
sons of Dasaratha. Then Maharaja Dasaratlia, having re? 
quested leave of the Raja of Mithild, departed to his own 
lodgings, preceded by Vasishtha and all the sages ; and 
rffiaTsrtWcSfa Maharaja performed a great Sraddha to the ghosts 

of his deceased ancestors, and gave four lakhs of cows with 
their calves to the Brahmans, being a lakh for each son, and 
each cow was adorned with horns of pure gold.® 

When the night had passed away, and Mahdraja Dasa- 
ratha had fulfilled his morning duties, he went out attended 
by his sons richly adorned with jewels, and preceded by 
Vasishtha and the other sages ; and ho proceeded to the 
place of sacrifice, and approached the Raja of Mithila in due 
form, and thus addressed him : — " 0 Raja, peace be to you ! 
We are come into your assembly to perform the nuptials, 
and now therefore introduce us and our friends^ into your 
own house.” Then the eloquent Raja of Mithila thus 


by Dawnitlia. 


The Mah&raja 
proceeds to the 
place of sacrl- 
lice. 


It is customary to perform’a Sr&ddha, or feast to the souls of departed an- 
oestora; ou the eve of a marriage. For a description of the ceremonies of the 
Srfiddha, see cnhpter xii. 
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replied to the generous words of Dasaratlia: — What ihistory op 

* porter have I placed at the gate, and who considers about 

entering his own house ? My daughter is standing at the 

foot of the altar, and I am prepared and waiting for you/' 

Meanwhile Vasishtha had erected the altar in the chain- ppcnarations 
her of the gods, and adorned it on every side with fragrant v^UhtJatho 
flowers. And there wore cooling jars of water, and pots iiuptiai°i*re® 
filled with branches of trees, and pots of incense, and ves- 
sels of shells, and spoons and ladles for pouring the homa 
upon the fire, and vessels of fruit, and milk, and honey, and 
rice, and parched barley. And the kusa grass was spread 
upon the^ floor, and the fire was lighted upon the altar with 
all the due formulas, and the homa consecrated with mantras 
was placed upon the flame. Then whilst Eama stood on the janaka places 
eastern side of the altar, Eaja Janaka brought his daughter 
Sitii, adorned with every ornament, into the presence of the 
sacred fire, and placed her opposite to the heroic son of Dasa- 
ratlia : and he spoke to the lotos-eyed Eama as follows : — Tiio bride- 
^^This is my daughter Sitd, endowed with every virtue : [{jehandj of 
Take her . hand in yours, 0 son of Dasaratha, and she will 
ever attend you like a shadow : Maintjiin her for life, and be • 

Yiot offended if she ever commits a fault." Eaja Janaka in 
like manner desired Lakshmana to take the hand of his 
other daughter Urmild, and Bharata and Satrughna to take 
the hands of the two^aughtors of his brother Kuradhwaja. 

Raja Janaka then sprinkled the bridegrooms and their 
brides with water consecrated by the utterance of holy 
mantras ; and the trumpets sounded, and each of the four 
sons of Dasaratha led his bride three times round the fire Walk three 

, times round the 

upon the altar, and round the Eaja, and performed the niip- flro- 
tial ceremonies according to the ordinance. A shower of Joy of the god*, 
flowers then fell from heaven upon them all, and celestial 
music was heard in the sky, and the Apsaras danced for joy, 

and the Gandharvas played sweet and solemn music.^ 

_ — ■ ■■ _ _ 1 ■ - 

* The marriage of R&ma and Sith is somewhat differently related in the 

• Adhyhtma Rhmhyana, as will be seen from the following extract : — 

** Satknanda, the son of Gautama, the priest of Janaka, being satisfied as to 
the propriety of the day fixed for tlie marriage, said to Janaka 'Let a proper 
caitbpy he erected in thy house ; cause four pillars to be rui^scd and adorned witli 
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the inner apart- 
ments. 


Now when the ceremonies of the marriage had been all 
performed, the bridegrooms led their brides into the inner^ 
apartments, and each one seated his bride on his left side, 
and the women tied their garments together; and the 
women removed the veils from the brides, and desired both 
the brides and bridegrooms to look each other in the face 
for the first time ; and each of the sons of Dasaratha gazed 
upon the face of his own bride, and she in like manner gazed 
upon the face of her husband ; and they exchanged garlands 


jewels, with fringes of pearls, embroidery, and brocade.* The marriage proces- 
sion was then m<ade ready ; they first nibbed R&ma's body with meal and oil ; 
after which he bathed and was dressed in clothes of gold brocad|^ lie had a 
crown of pearls on his head ; earrings of exquisite richness hung from both his 
ears ; his eyes were nibbed with antimony, and his hands and feet with henna, 
lie wore a string of pearls and flowers round his neck, and an ornament of pearls 
on his forehead ; a stripe of saflron was marked in the centre of his forehead ; and 
his two locks of hair hung in curls on his cheeks. Being thus adorned lie 
mounted his horse, the kcttle-dnims and shells sounding on every side ; lights 
innumerable accompanied liim, and immense quantities of fireworks were displayed. 
Tlie dancers performed various dances ; the gods appearing in the heavens sounded 
their shells, and showered down flowers upon Kfima. Thousands of elephants re- ^ 
•sembling mountains, and of liorscs also swift as the wind, were led before him ; 
horsemen and footmen without number attended him. In this manner was the 
marriage procession of llhma conducted. 

“The wife of Janaka, having adorned Sith with jewels and rich clothes, 
placed her under tlie canopy. Millions of suns and moons would bow down in 
subjection before the faces of Rama and Sitii. 'When the procession came to the 
palace, Janaka went forth to meet Rtima ; he brought him and his attendants into 
the liousc, and having seated Rhma with Sit& under the canopy, the Brhhmans 
commenced reading the Vedas. At the sound of the Vedas the fire was kindled, 
and the sacrifice placed therein. The whole assembly walked round them seven 
times. The Rfijn then tied the clothes of the bride and the bridegroom in a knot, 
as having bestowed them on each other, and Janaka delivered Sith to RSima. At 
that time the world was filled with the sound of * May thy prosperity endure for 
ever.* The gods sounded their kcttle-dimms and showered down flowers. Alms 
were distributed in such quantities that no one could complain of want in future, 
all were happy. 

“ On the second day Janaka assembled Vasishtlia, Viswfimitra, and the other 
holy men, and gave them an account of the birth of Sitfi, saying ^ Sith w^as 
not produced, holy men ! from the body of any one. One day I cleared a spot of 
ground for a sacrifice, and turning up the earth with a plough-share, a silver ves- 
sel *aled on the top was rooted up. When I opened the seal, a virgin beautiful 
as a hundred moons rose from out of that vessel. I brought her to my house with 
the affection of .a father, and my wife and I adopted her, and we considered her as 
our daughter.* Janaka then stated that Nfirada had related to him the whole- 
story of the incarnation of Vishnu in RCuna and his brothers, and the primeval 
affection in the form of Sitt^ who was to be married to R&raa. He added that he 
had commenced the Swayamvara in order to discover Riima.'* 
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together, and eveiy other rite was perfoiroed according to histort op 
the ordinance. india. 

Part IV. 

The foregoing narrative of the marriages of Rdma 
and his brethren, comprises some exaggerations as SUriI,^®of 
regards the ^eat bow of Siva, and perhaps has been tortK!"*'* 
slightly Brahmanizcd by some later editor, but 
otherwise it bears the impress of being based upon 
an authentic tradition. That Rdma should haveAnthmtio 

/• 1 1 ^ n i* cnai-actpr of 

perrormed some wonderful feat of arms at the court 
of Mithild, and by these means should have obtained 
the hand pf the beautiful daughter of Raja Janaka, 
is perfectly in accordance with the traditions which 
have been preserved of the Swayamvara. Again, it MArHugo 

•n v •11 1 r% 1 Ti ‘ (xiromoiiynot 

will be noticed that the Brdhmans play little or no 
part in the ceremony. Vasishtha, indeed, is intro- 
duced as reciting the ancestry of Rdma, and even as 
preparing the altar and performing the homa ; but it 
is Janaka, the father of the bride, who performs the 
actual ceremonies of the marriage ; and this circum- 
stance is alone sufficient to indicate that the original 
tradition refers to a period when the authority and 
dignity of the Brdhmans were by no means so firmly 
established as they were in later years. 

As regards the ceremony itself, it seems to have Pourritia. 
included four important rites, viz. : — 

Ist, The procession of the bridegroom and his ThopKx*™!®"' 
relatives and friends to the house of the father of tho 
bride. 

2nd, The placing of the bride and bridegroom The Morediiro, 
before the sacred fire which has 1;>een kindled on the 
altar. 

3rd, The bridegroom taking the hand of the 
bride in tho presence of the fire. 
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2nd. Return 
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the Kshatriya, 
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RAma. the 
BrAhman. 


iure of the 
ovitioi)^; 


4tb, ^he sprinkling of the bride and bridegrooui 
with water which has been consecrated by the utter- 
ance of verses from Vedic hymns. 

Here it is impossible to avoid noticing the strik- 
ing resemblance between the ancient ceremony as it 
was performed by our Aryan forefathers in their 
private dwellings, and the more modern rite as it 
is performed in Christian churches. In Protestant 
countries the fire on the altar has been rejected as 
Jewish, and the use of holy water has in like man- 
ner been abandoned as Romish. But still in all 
essential particulars the ceremony is the same. The 
bridegroom and the bride are still placed before the 
altar ; and the father of the bride still gives away 
his daughter ; whilst the bridegroom takes her hand 
in his, and pledges his troth in the presence of the 
altar, although the fire is wanting. 

The second section of the story of Rdma’s mar- 
riage comprises the return journey of Mahdraja Da- 
saratha from the city of Mithild to that of Ayodhyd, 
in which he was accompanied by his four sons and 
their respective brides. This journey is of minor 
importance ; but it contains a curious account of a 
meeting between the two Rdmas ; that is, between 
Rdma the Kshatriya and Rdma the Brdhman ; or in 
other words, between the present Rdma, who was the 
son of Dasaratha, and another Rdma, who was the son 
of a sage named Jamadagni, and was known by the 
distinguishing appellation of Parasu Rdma, or Rdma 
“ with the axe.” This Parasu Rdma is said to have 
been a great warrior as well as a Brdhman. He was 
a worshipper of Siva, from ‘whom he obtained his 
celebrated axe ; and is especially renowned for his 
prowess against the Kshatriyas. Those latter oir- 
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^cumstRiiccs S60in to hav© placod him in opposition to history op 
Rdma. As a worshipper of Siva he was opposed to 

Rdma as an incarnation pf Vishnu ; and as a Brah- 

manical slaughterer of the Kshatriyas he was op- 
posed to Rdma as the son of MahAraja Dasaratha. 

A further inquiry into his real character will be 
attempted hereafter. For the present it will bo Nnrrativft of tho 
sufficient to reproduce the simple narrative, which 
as follows : — 

Now on the morning after the marriages of Rfima and 
his brethren, the sage Viswamitra took leave of tho two ViswAmitra. 
Kajas and went his way to the northern mountain. And the 

Maharaja Dasaratha also took leave of Raja Janaka, and 
Raja Janaka gave to each of the four brides many rich pre- 
sents of clothes, deer-skins, jewels, soft silks, garments of 
various colours, beautiful ornaments, together with a hun- 
dred thousand cows.* 

Then Mahdraja Dasaratha departed out of Mithila in 
great splendour, preceded by his preceptor Vasishtha and 
the other sages, and accompanied by his sons and daughters- 
in-law. And as tho Maharaja was returning to his own city 
of Ayodhyd, ho saw tho birds gathering together on his 

* Tho author of the Adhyfitrna RhmJiyana exhibits a much more brilliant 
imagination. He states that Site’s portion consisted of the following articles : — 

** One hundred crorcs of gold mohurs. 

Ten thousand magnificent carriages. 

Ten lakhs of horses, SAvift as the wind, with saddles ornamented with jewels. 

Sixty thousand elephants, resembling mountains, covered with embroidery and 
brocade, and with gold chains on their four legs. 

One hundred thousand male slaves, beautiful and obedient. 

Fifty thousand female slaves, resembling the rising sun, adorned with jewels, 
and well versed in service. 

Two crores of cows giving milk, and lovely as Karaa-d*hcna. 

One crore bales of cloth, such as embroidery, brocade, silk and plain. 

One hundred thousand gajmookta, or that species of pearl which is sometimes 
found in the heads of elephants. ' ' 

An immense quantity of other kinds of jew'els, such as diamonds, emeralds, 
tubies, topazes^ sapphires, and oat's eyes. 

Innumerable vessels of gold and silver. 

Crores of maunds of sweetmeats and preserves. 

train not to be reckoned.*' 
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HISTORY OP right hand^ and the peaceful deer of the forest encompass- 
ing him round about ; and he was greatly alarmed and sai(f 
to his preceptor Vasishtha : — What mean these omens ? 
And Vasishtha replied : — The birds, 0 Mahdraja, inform 
you of the approach of something terrible, but the deer who 
surround you bid you not to be afraid.” 

Whilst Vasishtha and Dasaratha were thus speaking, a 
fierce tempest arose which raised the sand in clouds, and 
caused the earth to quake ; and the air was filled with 
darkness, and tjie sun lost its heat, and the country was 
filled with dust and ashes, and all were sore afraid, except 
Vasishtha, and the sages, and the sons of J)asaratha. 
Presently they saw a mighty being, with a jata on his head, 
drawing near unto them, tremendous as Indra, dreadful as 
Yama coming to destroy tho world, arrayed in splendour 
greater than human eye could behold, and bright as the 
glowing fire. With a mace upon his shoulder, and a bow 
resembling tho rainbow, and a fiery shaft in his hand, he 
fl-dvanced like Siva going to destroy Tripura ; and he was ‘ 
brokei^tile bow enraged with Ildma, the son of Dasaratha, for having broken 
of Siva. tJiQ jjow of Siva, and his wratJi resembled a fire throwing 
out its flames through a cl6ud of smoke: And Vasishtha 
and the sages know liim to be the Brdhman Edma, the fam- 
ous Edma who was tho son of Jamadagni, and who in days 
of old had slain all the Kshatriyas in a single day. And they 
said one to another ; — Will the great Edma again destroy 
the Kshatriyas?” ^Thus foreboding, Vasishtha and the 
other Brdhmans presented him with propitiatory offerings, 
and said : — “ 0 my lord, accept this argha I 0 sago, bo not 
again angry ! ” And Edma, the son of Jamadagni, accepted 
the argha without' speaking to tho sages ; and he turned to 
Edma, the son of Dasaratha, and spoke as follows : — 0 son 
of Dasaratha, I have heard of your great prowess, and how 
you have broken the divine bow of Siva, which was made by 
Viswakarma : But another bow was made by Viswakarina 
and given to Vishnu, and with this bow I have conquered 
the whole earth : Take it now, and if you are able to draw 
it I will give you battle.” Then the heroic son of Dasara- 


Vaslshtha and 
the Ui'&hmans 
proHoiitthe « 
argha. j 


ParMiiB&ma 
ohallenges 
BAma to bend 
the bow of 
Vishnu. 
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tha smiled and took the boWj and fixed the arrow, and dis> ejstobt OF 
'charged it at the sky, saying “ As you are a Briihman I 
will not discharge this fatal arrow at you/’ Then the son 

R&iQft 1i6iidji tho 

of Jamadagni lost his strength, and knew that Bdma was 
Vishnu ; and he respectfully saluted the divine hero, and 
went his way to the Mahendra mountain. And Dasaratha wknowiedRes. 
was in great joy, and all the sages bestowed many praises Vuhnu. * 
upon the heroic son of the Maharaja. 

After some days, Dasaratha approached his own city of 
Ayodhyd, and the city was adorned with J3anners, and the 
pleasant streets were watered and strewed with flowers, and ^joicin^p of 
the air wap filled with the clangour of trumpets, and thou- ** 
sands of citizens wont out to welcome back their Mahdraja ; 
and the Mahdraja was filled with joy, as he saw his people 
anxious to behold him and to do him honour ; and Kausalyd 
and Kaikeyi, and Sumitra, together with the other wives of 
the Mahdraja, were ready to embrace their daughters-in-law, 
the fortunate Sita, Urmild, and the two nieces of Eaja Janaka. 

• Then the sons of Dasaratha, with their newly- married wives, The mwiy- 

, -ii-r./ / nian-ied pairs 

bowed down to the feet of their mothers ; and the luinis bow down to 

' their niothom 

took their sons, and their sons^ wives, to the diflcrent worship 
temples, that they might all bow down their heads to the 
gods and goddesses therein. Then the brethren and their 
wives bowed down to the feet of their elders and precep- 
tors, and were conducted to the palace. And all the women Prest-ntsaiM^; 
of the neighbourhood came and saw the faces of the brides, 
and made them presents according to their rank; and the 
musicians, and the genealogists, and the eulogists, and all 
the dancers and singers, were dismissed with rich presents ; 
and the Brahmans and kinsmen, being well feasted, went 
their way, and the marriage was over. 


The only point in the foregoing narrative wrfffeh 
seems to require consvieration her&is the character of Sio* pSwr" 
Parasu Rama. According to an extravagant myth, 

"this Brdhman hero cleared the earth twenty-one times 
of every Kshatriya, and filled either five or seven lakes 
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with their blood.® Prom this wild statement it has^ 
been inferred that the extirpation of the Kshatriyas 
was an accomplished fact, to be compared with the 
downfall of the Greek tyrannies, and that the triumph 
of the Br Ah mans was a counterpart of the rise of the 
Greek republics.’ Such a view, however, appears to 
bo contrary to probabilities, and is certainly dis- 
countenanced by actual facts. The conflict between 
the soldier an^J the priest, the Kshatriya and the 
Brdhman, belongs to the age of Buddhism. In the 
earlier age to which Parasu RAma seems to belong, a 
conflict between the liaughty Kshatriya and the men- 
dicant Brahman, could only have had but one result. 
Occasionally, however, there may have been trivial 
local feuds, in which some warlike son of a Brahman 
may have triumphed over a Kshatriya, and such a 
feat would be duly preserved and exaggerated in ■ 
Brahmanical tradition. Parasu RAma was apparently 
the hero of some such village feud, which broke out 
respecting the theft of a cow, or as some authorities 
have it, the theft of a calf. The cow or calf of the 
BrAhman Jamadagni was stolen by a Kshatriya. In 
revenge Parasu RAma, the son of Jamadagni, slew 
the Kshatriya. Then, by way of reprisals, the sons 
of the slaughtered Kshatriya attacked the hermitage 
of Jamadagni and murdered him. Finally Parasu 
RAma slew the murderers of his father, and vowed 
that he would destroy the whole race of Kshatriyas. 
Henceforth it is said that he killed every Kshatriya 
whom he met ; and, indeed, he appears to have bo- 

" The legend of Parasu Rdmu, as it is related in the hfahh Bharata, has been 
translated by Professor 11. II. Wilson, and is inserted in his translation of the 
Vishnu PiirAna, p. 401, 4. to edition. 

■* See Professor Max hliillcr’s Hist, of Sanskrit Literature, p. 17. Whilst 
doing full justice to the learning and critical ability of -the eminent editor qf the . 
Rig- Veda, it may be remarked that some of his historical inferences appear to be 
open to question. 
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wlioni lie met : and, indeed, he appears to have he- histobt op 
come so terrible with his axe, as to have been called p™?iv. 
Parasu R4ma, or Bdma with the axe. That this oattte-iinii« 
cattle-lifting story should be exaggerated into a 
legend that Parasu Rama extirpated the whole race 
of Kshatriyas, is only a specimen of Branmanicalex-.KshBtriyiw. 
travagance. The Kshatriyas were never extirpated. 

Those professing Buddhism wera defeated, and per- 
haps driven out of India ; but the Kshatriyas, or 
Rajas, are to this day dwelling as a people in their 
own country of Rajput^na. The legend of Parasu 
Rama’s interview with Rdma is evidently a myth, 
introduced to exhibit the superiority of Vishnu over 
Siva ; the comparison being probably invited by the 
similarity of name. This myth, however, is in 
singular opposition to another myth by which Parasu 
Rdma is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

That the Brdhmans should have elevated their own 
caMe hero to the rank of deity is by no means surpris- 
ing ; but it is impossible to reconcile this idea with 
the statement that Parasu Rdma was a worshipper of 
Siva ; and as such came in conflict with Rdma, who, 
like himself, was an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The third section of the story of Rdma’s mar- 
riage comprises the narrative of Rdma’s honey- 
moon, and is especially curious as representing the 
Hindd ideal of perfect happiness in wedded life. It 
must, however, be treated as a modem interpolation, 
and indeed is only valuable as an illustration of 
modem customs and ideas.® The, change in thecontnut,^ 
whole tone of the Rdmdyana will be at once per- f j^ p ffl "***** 
•ceptible: and in this respect the style is similar to 

of the honey- 

" ” moon. 

* This section is only to be found in what is caDed the North-West recension 
of the Rhmhyana. 

• VOL. II. 
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Remonstrances 
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that of the story of the childhood of Rdma. In the 
description of the marriage ceremony which was 
performed at Mithild, there is a certain patriarchal 
simplicity, which evidently refers to a remote and 
primitive age. In the following narrative there is 
.all the artificial prettiness and extravagant fancy 
which belongs to modern Hinduism. No one but a 
Hindd bard could Jiave pictured forth such details ; 
and perliaps no audience, wliich was not composed of 
orientals, could possibly appreciate the description of 
early married life which is hero presented to the eye. 

The story of Rdma s honeymoon is as follows : — 

Now it was not until the day of the return of the brides 
and bridegrooms to the city of Ayodhya that the marriages 
wei’e fully accomplished. And when it was evening some 
of the maids said to Sita ; — When your husband comes to 
see you, do not speak to him too soon, but lot him entreat 
and flatter you for a long while before you open your mouth ; 
and when you do speak you must say but little, for a hus- 
band soon becomes weary of a prattling wife.^^ But the 
other maids said : — This counsel is not good, and we ad- 
vise you to talk to your husband, and do your best to please 
him ; for the lotos is never weary of giving honey to the bee, 
and yet the love between them is never diminished ; and if 
by your wit you can defeat your husband, it will give us all 
a power over him, and make mirth for the morrow. Sita 
blushed at these woVds, and the maids then brought her to 
Buma ; but she was fearful of approaching her husband, like 
one who sees a radiant gem in the head of a serpent, but is 
fearful lest he should have a poisonous fang. The maids 
then said to her : — Wherefore this reluctance ? No one 
will force you into the presence of your husba,nd, just as no 
one would force another to bathe in the water of the Ganges, 
but he must do so of his own accord.” At that moment a 
lion roared out in the jungle, and.Sftd trembled as she heard 
the roaring ; and the cunning maids said to her : — The 
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roaring is tliat of a Bdksliasa^ and you must now take refiige histdht OF 

with Viitn who conquered Tarakd and the other Edkshasas. india. 

^ IV 

for no one save Rdma can protect you from this great peril.” 

So Sltd approached her husband, and sat blushing near him, 
and Bima said to her : — Why do you sit thus, 0 my be- 
loved ? Why do you not show your beautiful face to me, 
and turn upon me the light of your lustrous eyes ? But if 
you will not look me in the face, at least gratify my pas- 
sionate heart with the nectar of your words : Yet why be 
fearful of me ? The lotos is never fearful of the bee.” And 
he took her by the hand, and Sitd trembled like one who 
shrinks from plunging in a tank on a winter morning. 

Meanwhile the bridal chamber was beautifully adorned Decorations or 
with flowers and garlands. On the walls were wreaths of chamber, 
flowers shaped like trees, and deer, and birds of bright 
plumage, and cats, and snakes, and bees, and flags, and 
mimic gardens ; and there also was the semblance of a pond, 
the water of which was formed of black crystals, and it was 
as it were filled with flowers, and on each of the four sides 
of it were steps for going into the pond. In the middle of The bridai 
the chamber was the bridal couch decorated with garlands, 
and the legs of it were of purest ivory, and the bed was very 
soft, and it was whiter than the moon, or the sacred shell, or 
the whitest of white flowers. Lamps of gold were lighted, and 
golden pots were filled with water as clear as crystal, and 
with camphorated and perfumed water ; and betel was pre- 
pared, and pots of sandal, with garlands round the necks of 
the pots. And the entrance to the room was adorned with 
plantain trees, and with branches of the mango tree ar- 
ranged in pots, which were adorned with flowers. 

When the night had passed away and the sun was rising Description of 
in the heavens, the maids went in and awoke the sleeping 
pair, and they made much mirth at Sitd ; and after this the 
honeymoon passed away in love and joy,' and Rama was ever 
happy in the company of bis wife. One day Rdma and Sitd BAmHand Sft& 

■ sat down to play at dice, and Sitd said to Rdma : — do p*®*^*”****^®®' 
not like to play for nothing/^ So it was agreed between 
hem that the one who lost the game should give a good gift 
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to the Dwija, or twice born.® And they sat down to play, 
and the board and the dice were made of ivory, and the balls 
were of gold. And Sita won the game, and Rdma arose 
and gave her a kiss ; and Sita then said to her husband : — 
** What does this mean ? I defeated you, and then you come 
and kiss me/^ Rama replied : — I duly paid the wager : 
I had to give a good gift to the Dwija, but Dwija signifies 
^ teeth * as well as ^ twice born/ and in bringing my lips 
to your teeth I gave a good gift to the Dwija.^^ Sita re- 
plied : — I shall not play such a game with you again, for 
you will over be the winner ; if you lose you will kiss me, 
and if 1 lose I shall liave to kiss you.^^ • 

One evening Jifter this, the moon was at the full, and 
Rama and Sita went to the banks of a beautiful pond which 
was filled with lotos flowers, and Rama began to compare her 
with the scenes before them. Ho said; — ^^The lotos re- 
sembles your graceful foi’m, the moss is like your hair, the 
1)008 aro like your eyes, the reflection of the moon upon the 
water is like your face, the stalks of tho lotos are like your 
arms, and tho buds of tho lotos are like your bosom.^^ Then 
they went down into the pond, and threw water at one 
another; and as their garments hung down from the water, 
Rama th^w lotos flowers upon his wife^s bosom. Presently 
Sita got out of her depth, and caught hold of Ramans neck, 
and he was so happy to have his wife^s arms round his neck 
that he was in no hurry to bring her out of tho deep water. 
Then they played at hide-and-seek amongst the lotos 
flowers, and Rama went first to hide, and he kept only his 
face above the surface of tho water ; and when Sita went to 
search for him, she was doubtful whether she saw the face 
of her husband,, or only a blue lotos ; and she went to smell 
the flower, when their lips met, and Rdma kissed her. Then 
Sltil went and hid herself in like manner, and when Rama 
saw her, he kissed her many times, but she remained per- 
fectly still. At last they came out of the water, and each of 


* The Br&hmans were known as tho twice-born. Rhma and SU& are here 
represented as playing to see who should give a handsome present to the Brhh- 
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them drank a cup of honey; and the heart of Sitd was ex- histobt op 
hilarated like one who has drank wine.“ Thus the heroic 

Kama and the beautiful Sitd lived in the highest felicity, ^ — 

even as Vishnu lives with the beautiful Lakshmi. 


To review such a narrative as the foregoing from Boviewof the 
a European point of view is simply impossible. S'X h?T»jr^ 
Even an attempt . to describe a honeymoon is per- wwe dittcmice 

• 10Gt)Vf6PYl ft 

haps scarcely in accordance with modern taste; for 
whatever may have been the custom of a past"""®"' 
generation, modern manners seem to demand that a 
bride send bridegroom should retire from the view 
of their relatives and friends after the performance 
of the ceremony, and live in some degree of privacy 
until they have settled down to the calm routine of 
matrimonial life. Then, again, a European newly- 
married pair are supposed to have arrived at years 
of discretion, and to follow pursuits corresponding 
to a mature aere. But the story of Rama’s honey- RAmBBndsitii 

, .. PI . little bpttcr 

moon is little more tlian a description oi the sportive thMichiidroii. 
play of a boy-husband and girl-wife, under con- 
ditions altogether foreign to European experience. 

The scene lies in the inner retreat of a Hindi! 


palace. The complexion, age, dress, and manners 
of the young couple are all opposed to European 
ideas. The bridegroom is a handsome boy of six- jescription of 
teen with a blue complexion. He is arrayed in a^^of'*£. 
coat of cloth of gold, and his trowsors aro made of 
dyod cotton or silk embroidered with flowers. Ho 
has a golden tiara on his head, earrings in his edrs, 
and necklaces of pearls or gems hanging down upon 
his bosom. The bride is a delicate young girl of De<rripiionor 

n , SitAa.H a Hindis 

Tourteen with a complexion the colour of gold, but 


, In the coriginal, SSt& is described as being really intoxjcatcd, and as uttering 
ail amount of gibberish which cannot be reproduced in English. 
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still very fair. She is arrayed in a light shawl-like 
garment of a rose-red colour, embroidered with gold. 
Her raven-black hair is wrought into platted locks 
on each temple, and drawn in graceful curves on 
either side from her forehead to her ears ; whilst the 
jetty tresses are glistening with jewelled butterflies, 
and other gossamery ornaments. Her ears and nose 
are alike resplendent witli jewels; her wrists and 
arms are adorned with bracelets ; her slender ancles 
are circled round with golden rings ; whilst little 
golden bells twinkle upon her toes as she wafts witli 
naked feet over the carpeted floor. Such is the 
model of a Hindd bride, who has only just been 
carried from the bosom of her family to the house of 
her husband, or her husband’s father. In educa- 
tional matters she is perhaps more ignorant than 
a parish girl in England, but in rank and blood and 
manners she is a perfect Princess, a royal lady, as 
graceful and charming as a nymph in Indra’s heaven,^ 
but pure as the driven snow. Such then were the 
pretty bridal pair, whose presence was the delight 
of the whole household; a pair of youthful Hindd 
lovers, who played at dice for kisses, or sported in 
the pond at moonlight, or drank honey together, 
with all the innocence of married children, sur- 
rounded by all the luxury of a Hindd zenana, and 
without a single care in all the world.*' 


The picture of the married life of B&ma and Sith is presented in the 
Adhyritma llhmhyana in a more Brahmanical form, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract 

“ When Rhma had married Sith, and had co||,ducted her to AyodhyA, he built 
apartments for her adorned with gold and gems. So great was the quantity of 
jewels, the reflection from them was far beyond that which could be produced by 
innumerable tapers ; the darkness of night was not known in her mansion. In 
those apartments a throne studde'd with gems was erected, on which Rhma sat every 
day elegantly adorned. Sith stood at hb left side holding in her hands a fan oma- 
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mented with precious stones, with w^hich she fanned him. The body of Rhmaro- HISTORY OP 
sembled the lotos ; he wore on his shoulders a veil of yellow brocade ; earrings in INDIA, 
the form of fish were pendent from his ears ; a crowji of pearls was on his head, Paet IV. 

and a string of rubies on his neck. His clothes sparkled with every species of 

jewels, his countenance was luminous as a million suns and moons. 

“ He was one day sitting in this apartment eating the betel-leaf which he 
had received from the hand of Sith ; he looked on Sit&*s face and smiled ; Sith 
also looking towards llhma, smiled in the most affectionate manner. At this 
time the Brhhman sage Nhrada came into the apartment. The body of Nhrada 
resembled the purest crystal ; the clothes he wore were as red as the rose. He 
phiyed on the Vina, and he was chaunting a hymn in wliich the name of Rhma 
was frequently repeated, for his ivhole thoughts were bent on Khma. Narada is 
acquainted with the present, the past, and the future. When Ehma beheld him 
he descended from his throne, and conducted him into his apartment. Rhma and 
Sith placing him on their throne, stood before him with joined hands ; they wor- 
sliipped him with pious affection, and W'alkcd round him three times. They 
washed his feet, they then threw the water on their own heads, saying : — ‘ Thy 
condescension, Nhrada ! in exhibiting thyself before us, is unbounded ; it is notin 
our power to account for our good fortune.* These words of respect paid him by 
Rhma filled the heart of Nfirada with delight, and he praised Rama as tlie 
Sovereign Lord and Deity, and identified Rhma and Sita with each of the deities 
by name. * WHiat power,* he said, * have I to relate thy former history : All 
the w-omen of the world are stamped with the image of Slth ; all mankind witli 
thine ; thus the three worlds, w'hich I have seen, are not in appearance different 
from Rhma and Sitfi.’ .... 

** In this manner did Nfirada rehearse the praises of Rfima, wln’le tears of joy 
fell from both his eyes. Then with joined hands he again addressed him : — 

“ * Brahma, 0 Lord ! has sent me to present* sundry requests to thee ; if it be thy 
pleasure I will mention them.’ Rhma said; — ‘Speak.* Nhrada answered : — 

► My request is this ; Thou, Rama ! liast assumed an incarnation of the flesh for the 
purpose of destroying R6.vana : Thou thyself declarcst that thou wouldst perform 
this deed, and that thou wouldst descend into the world to remove the burden from 
the face of the earth : Now I understand that Mahhraja Dasaratha proposes to 
resign his throne to thee : Whilst thou art engaged in the government of the 
kingdom, thou wilt forget to destroy Rhvana, and this important event will not be 
accomplished ; Thou, Lord ! hast voluntarily entered into this compact, that thou 
wouldst appear on the earth, and that thou wouldst render light the burden of 
the world : Confirm the engagement into which thou hast entered ; Thy promises 
ever have from the utmost period of time been sacred ; whatever thou hast de- 
clared, whatever thou hast designed, that has been carried into effect ; We arc 
reduced to great distress condescend to remove our sorrows : We have taken 
refuge at thy feet ; comply, 0 Lord, with our petition, and afford us thy assistance 
without delay.’ 

“ Rfima, on this address from Nhrada, considered a little within himself, and 
thus spoke ; — * Be not troubled in thy mind, Nfiroda ! it*is my firm and unalter- 
able intention to carry into execution those engagements into which I have 
entered V Never wiU I retract laj word : I recollect my promise ; I will fulfil it 
in duo season: Rfivaua shall ob&in the full reward of such religious observances, 
charity, and good works, as he may have performed during former births ; and 
when the benefits of his religious acts shall cease I will destroy him.’ ” 
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The marriage of R^ma having been brought to 
a happy conclusion, there seemed to he only one 
thing wanting to complete his earthly prosperity, 
and that was his elevation to tho throne. It appears 
to have been an ancient custom in Asiatic monarch- 
ies, for tho heir-apparent to be solemnly recognized 
as such in the lifetime of his father, by being 
formally installed in the regal dignity, and admitted 
to a share in tho administration. The object of this 
custom appears to have been threefold. In the firs^ 
place, it settled the succession, and prevented any 
civil war between rival claimants for the throne. 


which might arise at the death of the sovereign. 
Secondly, it furnished an aged or infirm ruler with 
a youthful coadjutor, who might relieve him of all 
the more active duties of Government, military as 

(3.) Ediu^ating well as civil. Finally, it familiarized the vouna: 

lh« young — -iii i.*'. . ® 

priiioe. Fnnce with the administration of justice and other 
branches of government, and enabled him on the 


death of his father to fulfil with efficiency all the 
initaiiedu dutics of Asiatic sovereignty. Under such circum- 

Efija under the , . . • . 

title of Yuva- stances an heir-apparent on attaining his majority 
would be solemnly installed as Raja ; and henceforth 
he would receive the title of Yuvaraja, or “ little 
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Raja,” and would be presumed to act in subordina- history op 
tion to his father, who would still retain the title of 
Mahdraja, or “ great Raja.” 

The installation of a Yuvaraja would naturally General poii. 
be regarded throughout *the Raj as an important of the installa' 
political event; as the accession of a young and 
promising Prince would be expected to result in 
such an infusion of new blood into the administra- 
tion as would materially affect the interests of both 
Chieftains and people. But in its social aspect sodai import- 
such an* event would not fail to excite a far deeper 
interest in the court and palace. In cases where Natural 

, 1 appointment 

the Maharaja was blessed with a single consort, the gftnwhm thl 
nomination of a Yuvaraja would be commonly mi5om‘i»^, 
attended with no difficulty, as the eldest son would 
naturally occupy the position ; although exceptional 
cases might occasionally arise, as in the royal house 
of Bhdrata, in which the claim of a nephew seemed 
' to override that of a son, and the rivalry ultimately 
led to a disastrous war. But in families where the intriw lies whore 

the Maharaja ^ 

Mahdraja was married to more than one wife, the 
nomination of a Yuvaraja would frequently be a 
source of intrigues which would keep the inner 
apartments in a constant turmoil. The enmities jmIoiu^ or 
and heart-burnings of the rival women would beb^JJo^^on 
kept alive by the wnbition of the mothers for the 
elevation of their respective sons. The apparently 
just claim of the first wife to see her son appointed 
Yuvaraja might in the case of an aged and uxorious 
Mahdraja be set aside by a younger and more 
favoured rival. Meanwhile, any extra attention 
• which the Mahdraja might pay to a favourite consort 
would be construed into an- intention to elevate her 
son to the throne, and would thus arouse both the 
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history OP jealousy of the wife and the wrath of the mother. 

PABT ri. The slave girls of every Rdnf would also espouse the 
partiwnshi^of cause of tlieir respective mistresses, and by their 
of® ho palace, sympathies and tale-bearings would inflame their 
wrath to the utmost ; until at last the pent-up feel- 
ings of the afironted wives would burst into flames, 
and the peace of the Mahdraja would be lost for 
ever. 

iiitriancs Nor are these circumstances surprising when the 

conditions of zenana life are taken into consider- 
^mu^'by ®^^on. Passions, such as pride, ambition, fealousy, 
mdMci?^ioS. tmd malice — which in Europe arc subdued by the 
moral influence of general society — become intensified 
in the confined atmospliero of the zenana, in whicli 
that influence is generally wanting. Here a number 
of ignorant and passionate women are herd^ i 
separate apartments, without any accomplishment 
or duty that would servo to occupy tlieir mind, 
without any society beyond that of their slaves 
parasites who are more illiterate and cunning the i 
themselves, and w'itli all their energies concentratjd 
into one pursuit of so influencing the mind of the 
MahAraja as to secure the welfare of their own sons 
SfcwwMMi at the expense of the sons of his other wives. Under 
feroefty of the such circumstances the feminine mind is left to brood 
at will over real or imagined wrongs, and the pros- 
pect of revenge, until sentiment, kindliness, and 
even humanity, are utterly crushed in the female 
bosom, and the woman grows into a cruel and re- 
tigress. Moreover, the question of the suc- 
po^ru»“ cession, which under any circumstances would 
ttie antagonism of rival claimants, becomes • 

whtoh®^ire ef paramount importance on other grounds. The 
question is not merely whose son shall succeed *to 
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the throne, but which wife shall rule the royal bistort op 
household ; for the mother of the Yuvaraja would 

naturally secure that position, whatever might bo 

the claims of the eldest Rdnf; and it can easily 
be imagined that the mortification of an elder wife 
in finding herself subordinate to a younger and more 
successful rival would prove a fertile source of pro- 
tracted misery, and perhaps would entail the most 
poignant anguish which a woman could be called 
upon to bear. The mortification of the son would AnnuiA of »n 
add to the affliction of the mother. She would see •“•"k Bubordiu- 

ato to a younger 

him become the obsequious servant of tlie son of ahcrowll‘!“'“ 
h »ted rival, whilst she herself would be compelled to ' 
submit during the remainder of her life to the airs 
t' 'I caprices of a detested woman, through whom 
her son had lost Ids birthright, and she herself had 
boor; deprived of the affection of her lord. 

The traditi(>n of the appointment of Rdnia to be 
•Yuvaraja furnishes a grapliic illustration of the inner r 

lue in the. zenana of a Hindu Raja, under circum- 
stances similar to those which have been indicated. 

It must, however, bo borne in mind that the object 

of the author of .he Rdmdyana was not so much 

exhibit the traditionary lifo of Rama in all the truth- pur^"of“pn^ 

. iTtri- HentiiigRAniaaa 

fulness of authentic detail, as to represent Kama liim- a model, 
self as a Hindd model of goodness, who was equally 
beloved by all, by the people as well as by the 
Minist n’-s and Chieftains, and even by all the wives 
and ah.thr. sons of the MaMraja. Glimpses however 
of the anch'r.t and authentic tradition are sufficiently 
inanb st ihroughout the whole narrative; audit is 
•by no means difficult to perceive tiiat the real state 
of sffaii’s the court of the Mahdraja was somewhat 
of 'the following character. The two claimants for 
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Satruglina. 


nisTOBT OP the dignity of Yuvaraja in AyodhyA appear to have 
been Rdma the son of Kausalyd, and Bharata the 
opjKwitiouof soil of Kaikeyi. The mother of Rama was the first 
wife of the Mahdraja, and consequently would have 
neiatiTeiMMi- the first claim. The mother of Bharata, however, 
mothers. youiigGst Wife of the Mahdraja, and by 

means of her youth and beauty she appears to have 
exercised a considerable influence over the uxorious 
Partisanship of MahAraia. ‘The two remaining sons, Lakshmana 
Batrugiina. ^nd Sstruglina, appear to have had no prospect 
* whatever of succeeding ; and although borh of , one 
mother, they appear to have taken di^erent sides ; 
Lakshmana being the particular friend of Rdraa, 
whilst Satrughna was the particular friend and fol- 
lower of Bharata. This point, however, is not 
clearly stated in the Rdradyana, as, according to the 
Brahmanical author, both the young Princes, and * 
even Bharata himself, fully recognized on all occa- 
sions the superior claims of Rdma. 

P ro^ oftho The progress of the intrigues in the palace ^ 
Ayodhyd may be inferred in like manner, although 
the particulars arc rather obscurely related in the 
The young' and beautiful Kaikeyi, proud 
of ber influence over the Mahdraja, had probably 
ttmt wife, determined from a very early period that her son 
Bharata should succeed to the Raj. On the other 
hand, the first wife, Kausalyd, had been nervously 
jealous lest jrer more favoured rival should tempt the 
Mahdraja to commit an injustice by setting aside 
View of the Rdma and appointing Bharata. As for the Mahd- 
raja he seems to have been disinclined to admit 
either of his sons to a share in the administi-ation ; • 
and at length only yielded when he found that his 
Chieftains and people were determined to press the 


Frogress of the 
intrigues. 


Views of the 
Uahftraja. 
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meOpSure. Having -sncn; however, the necessity for histoet op 
appointing a Yuvaraja, he seems to have preferred 
Rdma ; probably considering him to be the rightful 
heir as the son of the first wife. With this view he 

fiharata sent to 

appears to have sent away Bharata and Satrughna maternaf^nd- 
to the distant city of Girivraja, which belonged to 
the father of Kaikeyf, in order that their presence 
might occasion no interruption to the installation of 
Rdma. 

With these explanations the narrative of the Tmditionas 
appointment of Rdma to bo Yuvaraja may now be Mm&yatia. 
related as follows : — 

Now Kama was the son of Kausalya, and his brother visit of Yud- 
Bharata was the son of Kaikeyi. And it came to pass that Kaikpyiand^ 
Yudhajit, the brother of Kaikeyi, came to Ayodhya to visit Sh^ta. 
his sister j and the Maharaja received him kindly and en- 
tertained him well. And when Yudhajit prepared to re- The Mah&n^a 
turn to his father^s city, the Maharaja determined that his send away 
.son Bharata should accompany him ; and he sent for Bharata Yudhfijit. 
find desired him to take leave of his mother Kaikeyi, and to 
prepare to go with his brother Satrughna to the city of 
Raja Aswapati, the father of his mother Kaikeyi. And Joy of Kaikeyi. 
Kaikeyi rejoiced exceedingly when she heard that her son 
Bharata was going with her brother to the house of her 
father. And the Maharaja said to Bharata : — Go, my commands 
gentle one, to the house of your grandfather, accompanied SaMrayfo 
by your brother Satrughna, and revere your grandfather as 
a deity : Serve the Brahmans with the utmost assiduity, 
and ask counsel of them, for they are the gods of the earth : 

Constantly travel on horse-back, in a chariot, or on an ele- 
phant, and make yourself master of singing, and playing, 
and painting, and dancing, and never ‘sit for a moment in 
idleness : Never speak a harsh word to any body, for one 
• harsh word will spoil all your good qualities ; and ever send 
messengers to me, as my heart will rejoice greatly to hear 
ofiyour welfare.^^ 
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So Bharata took leave of his father and brethren^ and 
then bowed to his mother Kaikeyi, and the Other wives of 
his father^ and departed with his uncle and his brother Sa- 
trughna ; and after travelling many days, and passing many 
delightful forests, rivers and mountains, he approached the 
pleasant city of Girivraja, and the palace of his grandfather 
Aswapati. Bharata then sent on a trusty messenger to an- 
nounce his arrival to his royal grandfather; and the Raja, 
hearing the words of the messenger, was greatly pleased, 
and caused the highly honoured Bharata to be introduced 
into the city. Then the people of the city watered their 
streets, and decorated them with garlands of wild flowers, 
and flags placed on high, and perfumed them with sweet- 
smelling drugs ; and all the people went out with a number 
of beautiful dancing girls dressed in gay attire, and wel- 
comed Bharata to the city amidst the sound of trumpets ; 
and all the heralds and eulogists walked before Bharata and 
proclaimed the greatness of his name and lineage : In this 
manner Bharata slowly arrived at the palace of his grand- 
father, and there beheld the aged Raja, and did him obeis- 
ance, and inquired after his welfare. He then entered the 
inner apartments, and bowed to the ladies of the royal 
household. After this Bharata dwelt in the greatest felicity 
in the palace of his grandfather, who appointed instructors 
for him ; and Bharata attended upon his instructors with all 
diligence ; and he studied the Vedas, and the Veddngas, and 
the Sastras, and perfected himself in all the sciences and 
the mechanical arts. And he acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the whole science of archery, and was deeply versed in 
the duties of royalty, and very skilful in the management of 
elephants and chariots, and eminent in writing and composi- 
tion, and accomplished in leaping and vaulting, and perfect 
in the knowledge of the stars. Then Bharata sent a mesi 
senger to his father Dasaratha to acquaint him with all he 
had done ; and the Mahdraja and the Rdnis rejoiced greatly 
at the pleasing tidings brought by the messenger, and sent 
him back with proper presents to his sons Bharata and 
Satrughna. 
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And it came to pass that the Chieffcains and people of 
Ayodhjrfi began to consider which of the Princes should be 
appointed Tuvaraja, to assist the aged Maharaja in the ad- 
ministration of the Eaj, and on his death to succeed him on ^ 
the throne. i 

Now Mah&raja Dasaratha loved all his four sons, but he 
had the greatest regard for Rama ; for Rama was a mine of 
excellence^ eminent in wisdom and religion, learned, gener- 
ous, of quick perception, pleasing in speech, heroic, but not 
elated with his own great valour, of incomparable address, 
reverencing the aged, devotedly attached to those who wero 
devoted ijp him, the delight of all the people of the Raj, 
honouring the Brahmans, compassionate to all who were in 
distress, and with all his passions under perfect control. 
And the thought came into the mind of the Maharaja that 
he would appoint his son Rama to be Yuvaraja, and his 
associate in the government of the Raj. And all the Minis- 
ters and Counsellors, and all the people of the Raj, con- 
sulted together how they should entreat the Maharaja to 
appoint Rdma to be Yuvaraja. And the Ministers and ^ 
Counsellors went to the palace, and said : — 0 Maharaja, | 
listen to the voice of your people ! You are the Raja of ■ 
Rajas ; you are the* greatest amongst men : At the sacrifice * 
of your happiness you have governed us for nine thousand 
years,^ and under your rule every one has been happy, and 
no one has ever dreamed even of any misery or misfortune ; 
Now it is the wish of all, that Rama should bo placed 
upon the throne and entrusted with the government of the 
Raj, that you may retire from the duties of sovereignty, 
and spend the remainder of your years in sacrifice and 
religious ceremony, and so secure heaven in your next life.^^ 
And the Maharaja was glad at heart to hear these words, 
but he feigned anger, and replied in severe terms, as 
follows : — What faults have you discovered in me ? Why 
do you wish my son to be Raja whilst I am alive ? Have I 
ever deprived any one of his rights, that you now desire me 


^ This is ono of those palpable exaggerations as regards numbers which so 
frequently deface Brahmaricai literature. 
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to retire? Then the Ministers and Chieftains said that they 
meant no evil to him, but that they all loved B&ma. So the 
Maharaja called together a great Council of all his Ministers 
and Counsellors, and all the Chieftains of the Eaj, to discuss 
the installation of Rama; and all the officers of the army, 
and all the people of the city of Ayodhya and the country of 
Kosala were in like manner gathered together.* 

Now when the Ministers, and Counsellors, and all the 
Chieftains were assembled in the Council hall, the Maharaja 
addressed them in a grave and majestic voice, as follows : — 
This day I consider myself to be the happiest of all men, 
and I am assured that I cannot reward you sufficiently fof 
the gi*eat joy you have given to mo by your proposal : I 
myself have been for a long while desirous of placing Rama 
upon the throne ; but I would not discover my wish until I 
knew what, were your thoughts upon the measure : Now 
that you have expressed your wishes, let there bo no further 
delay in the matter : It is well known to all of you that this 
excellent Raj was nourished by my royal ancestors as a 
father nourishes his sons ; and I have persevered in the 
path trodden by my ancestors, and have constantly and 
vigilantly preserved my subjects^to the utmost of my power; 
But this frame of mine has become old under the shadow of 
the royal umbrella, and I am worn out with the weight of 
the duties of sovereignty, and I desire rest ; My excellent 
son Rama I wish to appoint Yuvaraja ; to him I commit the 
government of the Raj ; do you accept him for your Raja, 
or make known some other measure which will prove better 
for the common weal.” 

Then all the Chieftains there assembled rejoiced as the 
peacocks rejoice at the coming of rain, and a pleasing sound 
like the rushing of chariots ran through the whole assem- 
bly. Having heard the desire of the Mahdraja, the Chief- 
tains replied to him as follows; — ‘^0 Mah&raja, you are 
many thousand years old, we pray you to appoint !l^ma to 

» The proceedings in connection with the installation of RAma seem to indi- 
cate an attention to constitutional forms. But this point will he noticed hereafter 
in reviewing the .narrative. j 
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be yoilr associate in the Raj ; we desire that the mighty history op 
Edma, riding on an elephant, may be overshadowed with 
the royal umbrella." The Mahdraja, hearing these words, 
wafi gratified in mind; but still being anxious to knowmoro, 
he inquired of the Council as follows : — 0 Chieftains, you 
desire that Edma should become Yuvaraja ; but tell me, I 
pray you, why do you desire to see my son associated with 
me while I govern the Raj in righteousness?" The Chief- 
tains replied to the Mahdraja in these words: — ^^0 Maharaja, 

-in every divine quality your son Eama is equal to Indra: The Chieftains 

1 • 11 1 11 Ti 1 >»! recite the many 

He transcends m excellence the whole race of Ikshwaku: merits of RAma. 
In wisdom he is equal to the holy Vrihaspati, the preceptor brave5?°“ 
of the gods : His glory and renown are continually increas- 
ing, for he reveres the aged, the learned, and the Brahmans : 

In war he is irresistible, whether against gods, or demons, 
or men ; for he is skilful in the use of all weapons, whether 
human or divine : When he goes out against foreign ene- 
mies, accompanied by his brother Lakshmana, he always 
conquers their cities ; and when he returns from tho battle, 
whether he be seated on an elephant or in a chariot, he ever His kfnd words. 
Inquires after the welfare of the '"citizens, like a father 
inquiring after the welfare of his children, saying : — ^ Is it 
well with your sons, and your fathers, and your wives, and 
your servants ? ^ Thus, 0 Raja of Rajas, does Rama ever 
address us : He is aflSicted at our distresses, and he rejoices 
in our joys : Ho is ever truthful, ever attentive to tho aged, 
a famous archer, never speaking without a benign smile, and 
never inclining to tho love of women. He is never angry 
without a just cause, and never bestows a favour on one 
who is unworthy : He upholds the law by protecting the 
innocent' and destroying the criminal : All the people of the universal 
city and country pray for the health and strength andlong 
life of the magnanimous Rama, whether they be servants or 
bearers of bufdens, citizens or ryots, young or old:' We 
therefore supplicate you, 0 Mah&raja, that you will install 
lyour excellent son Rdma as your coadjutor in the adminis- 
tration of the Raj." TheMahinJa 

•The aged Mahdraja then said to all his jpople : — "I am 

. ^’oii. II. ^ 6 „ 
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transported with delight : It is your desire that my eldest 
and beloved son Kama should be my associate in the Eaj.^^ 
Then turning to his illustrious preceptors, Vasishtha and 
Vdmadeva, he said to them in the presence of all the people : 

This delightful month Chitra, in which the forests aro 
adorned with flowers, is sacred and auspicious ; prepare thenp 
all things for the installation of Rdma as Tuvaraja/^ At the 
words of the Mahdraja a mighty shout arose among the 
people, and when the sound had somewhat ceased, the 
Mahdraja said to Vasishtha : — 0 chief of sages, it is proper 
for you to say what should be the ceremonies performed at 
the installation of Rdma/^ Vasishtha then said to«the serv- 
ants of the Mahdraja : — Prepare the gold and the jewels, 
the purifying bath of the gods, the incense, the garlands of 
white flowers, the parched grain, the honey, the clarified 
butter, the insignia of royalty, and all things necessary for 
the installation of the Yuvaraja, and place them in the house 
sot apart for the sacred fire of the Mahdraja : Provide also 
abundance of food, dressed and seasoned, together with curds 
and milk sufficient for the wants of a hundred thousand 


Brdhmans, and fill ^golden pots with water from the sacred 

The Installation rivers : To-moiTOW at sunrise the Brdhmans must strew 

fixed for the 

morrow. the rico upon the earth, and invoke the blessing of the gods 
upon the installation of Rama. Therefore let the Brdhmans 
be invited to attend, and the throne bo prepared, and the 
banners be elevated on high, and the chief roads be well 
watered; and let musicians, and beautiful damsels gaily 
adorned, fill the inner court of the royal palace ; and let rice 
and other food, with fees for the Brdhmans, and garlands of 
flowers, be placed on all the temples, and beneath all the 
sacred trees; and let heroic warriors, armed with long 
swords and clothed in clean raiment, enter the first court of 
the Mahdraja.’^ 

SSutor mSia Mahdraja said to his chosen Counsellor Suman- 

tra : — “ Bring hither the accomplished Rdma 1 And Su- 
mantra brought Rama in a chariot to the royal palace ; and •. 
the Mahdraja, adorned with jewels, and with gratified heart, 
ww sitting in palace as conspicuous amongst his Chief- • 
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tains as Indra among the Maruts, when he beheld his god- HistORt ot 
like son approaching. Presently Rama descended from his \v 
chariot, and with jpined hands followed Bumantra, and — 
entered the palace, which was as resplendent as the summit 
of the Kailasa mountain, and went into the presence of his 
father, and bowed at his feet. The Maharaja then took his Roceived 
son Rdma by his two hands, and drew him towards him, and tSiiahlraja. 
clasped him in his arms, and commanded a throne to be set 
before him, lofty, brilliant, ai\d adorned with gold and gems. 

Then the Mahdraja, seeing his son standing before him 
adorned with jewels, like his own image reflected in a mir- 
ror, wa^ the happiest of fathers; and he said to Rdma* — • 
All men owe three great debts ; the first to the gods, the 
second to the Rishis, and the third to their ancestors ; the 
first I have paid by sacrifices and ceremonies, the second by 
learning the Vedas and the Sastras, and your birth has freed 
me from the third : I have now one wish remaining ; listen 
to my words and promise that you will gratify me : You wore 
bom of my first wife, and you are the eldest of my four sons ; Yuvaroja. 
and all my subjects and Chieftains and Counsellors are 
desirous of seeing you upon the throrfe : I wish you there- 
fore to comply with their request : Do not hesitate to do so 
on account of my being alive, for it has always been the rule 
of my race that when a Maharaja grows old, he should give 
the Raj to his eldest son and retire to the forest : So I wish 
you to reign in my stead, and relieve me from all my cares, 
that I may retire to a holy place and worship Vishnu; Three 
planets are placed in malignant aspect to my star, namely, 

Siirya, Mungul, and Rahu ; and the astrologers say that 
such aspects generally portend the death of a Baja, and will 
certainly subiect him to dreadful misfortunes: But to-mor- PasshiBoftho 

. « -1 at moon on the 

row IS auspicious, for the moou passes into the ravoui’able into 
mansion of Pushyd ; therefore to-morrow I will install you as 
Yuvaraja r Pass the night with your wife Sita, sleeping on. 
a couch of kusa grass with a stone for your pillar; and let 
your friends surround you on all sides, and remain sober, ' 

and watch with you : The absence of Bharata is the proper 
titue for your installation ; Bharata is obecRent to his elder 
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brother^ but still tbe mind of *maii is inconstant ; thorofor© 
keep watcb until tbe morrow/' 

RdLma baying received tbe instructions of tbe MAbaraja^ 
bowed bis bead^ and went bis way to tbe apartments of bis 
mother KausalyA ; and tber© be bebeld bis devout motberi 
attired in silk, and supplicating tbe gods in silence, for tbe 
prosperity of ber son ; and SumitrA, tbe youngest of tbe 
BAnis, and SitA, and Laksbmana were attending on Kausal- 
yA, as sbe sat with ber eyes fixed in mental supplication to 
tbe gods, and contemplated tbe 'great Visbnu. RAma ap- 
proached ber, and bowed with joy at her feet, and said : — • 
0 mother, I am chosen by the MahAraja to govern the sub-, 
jects of tbe Raj : To-morrow my installation will take place 
by the command of my father." Now KausalyA bad been 
long desirous that her son should obtain the Raj, and she 
replied to RAma with tears of happiness, saying : — 0 my 
beloved son Rama, may your life be long, and all your op- 
pressors be destroyed : Favoured by Laksbmf, who is tbe 
goddess of all prosperity, all the kinsfolk of myself and 
Sumitra will be filled with joy : 0 my dear son, surely you 
wore bom under an auspicious star, seeing that your father 
Dasaratha has been moved by your excellent qualities ; My 
devotion to Vishnu has been effectual, since tbe good genius 
of the Raj of Iksbwaku^ will condescend to reside with you." 
Having been thus addressed by bis mother, RAma turned to 
bis brother Laksbmana with a smile and said ; — 0 Laksb- 
mana, share tbe Raj with mo : Let my good fortune attend 
you as my second self : Enjoy, 0 son of SumitrA, tbe 
pleasures that spring from royalty, for I desire life and a Raj 
for your sake." RAma then bowed to the feet of both bis 
mothers, and gave directions to SitA, and went bis way to 
bis own bouse. 

Meanwhile the MahAraja called bis priest Vasisbtba, and 
said to hipa : — " Go now and cause RAma to fast this day ac- 
cording to the ordinance." The divine Vusishtha, /profound 


s IkshwAku was a celebrated ancestor of the Rajas of Kosala, and in all pro- 
bability was tbe founder of the royal line ; all his pri^ec^ota being of a mythical 
character, consis^ng of.Rishis, who were either the ancestors or the descendipiti 
of the Sun. 
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in tlie knowledge of tke replied ; — Even so.^* And history op 

Vasishtha mounted his chariot, and quickly arrived at the 

house of B&ma, which was as resplendent as a bright cloud ; ^ 

and he entered the third court, and Rama hastened to him, 
and assisted him to dismount from his chariot. Then the vasishtha's 
venerable Brdhman blessed' R4ma, and said: — ^‘0 R4ma, 
your father is gracious to you : This day you must fast with 
Sitd, and on the morrow the Mahdraja will install you as his 
associate in the £aj.^^ Then Rdma respectfully bowed .his RAma worships 
head, and said : — It is an auspicious and sacred day,^^ And 
Rama worshipped the sage, and presented him with ten 
"thousand cows; and Vasishtha, having laid his injunctions 
upon him, took his leave.^ Then Rama bathed himself, and s^nflcesto 
with devout mind he approached Vishnu with his beloved 
wife, and placing on his head the vessel containing the puri- 
fying liquids,® he oflTered clarified butter to the gods, and 
gave it to the fire according to the ordinance. He then Keeps watch 

^ ® throuf^hout the 

meditated on the god Vishnu, and with his passions under 

Vishnu. 


^ The narrative of Yasishtha’s visit to IKirna is somewhat differently related 
in the Adhy^itma Rhm&yana for the purpose of laying; more stress upon the divine 
character of R^ima. The passage is as follows : — 

“ Vasishtha then proceeded to wait on R(una. The latter went to meet him, 
made his obeisance, and conducted him into his apartment, where he placed the 
ISpiritual guide on a scat, brought water to wash his feet, which he poured on his 
own head, and then spoke : — * This is a happy day to me, inasmuch as I have 
been able to sprinkle the water from thy feet upon my head; that thou hast 
visited me in my own apartment ; 1 am by this means freed from - the bondage of 
sin,’ Vasishtha at these words considered a little time within himself, and thus 
answered Wherefore hast thou, 0 Lord! thus forgot thyself? I know thee 
well ; The Ganges which purifies all things, flowed originally from thy feet, and 
the great god Siva, knowing the excellence of it, received it on his head : My 
father Brahma over sprinkles on his head the water with which thou hast bathed 
thy feet, being confident he shaU be exalted from it ; Thou art the Lord of all, 
and in accordance with the prayer of Brahma and the gods, hast assumed the 
human form to punish the evil-doers, R&vana and his iniquitous followers : I have 
taken upon myself an inferior position in this world, and taken upon myself the 
priesthood, having learned from Brfihma that thou wouldst appear among the 
descendants, of the Sun.’ . /. . . ' . 

Sitfi, the object of thy affection, has thrown the veil of delusion over the senses of 
the whole world ; she has done it by mernis of thy divine power : Desire this 
delight of thy soul not to cast the veil over me, that my soul may always be 
inclined towards thOe This is the request I had to make.” 

^ The pufifying liquids are the five products of the sacred cow, viz. milk, 
curds, butter, urine, and ordure* 
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strict control^ and his speech restrained, he lay in the temple 
of Vishnu, on a bed of well-spread kusa grass by the side of 
the fortunate Sltd, keeping watch the whole night. 

All this time the house of Edma was enlivened with joy- 
ful faces, as a lake abounding in water-lilies is enlivened by 
the inebriated bees; and as Vasishtha left the house and 
made his way to the royal palace, the hjgh road of the city 
of Ayodhya was crowded with a joyful multitude, which moved 
to and fro like the waves of tho sea, whilst their noise was 
like that of tho roaring of a tempest. Throughout the night 
the whole city was illuminated by clusters of lamps, and 
every road and pathway was cleansed from impu^ty, and * 
every house was Med with men, women, and children, all 
longing for tho installation of Rama, and anxiously watching 
for the rising of the sun. At tho first dawning of the morn- 
ing all the citizens of Ayodhyd began to adorn tho city. 
They watered tho streets with fragrant waters, and strewed 
the roads with flowers ; and they set up glittering bfinners 
upon tho bright temples of the gods, and at the corners of 
the streets, and on the sacred trees, and on the tops of 
stately houses, and at tho bazaars and shops, and at the 
courts of justice and hall of assembly. And the multitudes, 
young and old, wore exhilarated by companies of beautiful 
dancing-girls, and by singers and musicians; and every- 
where the people conversed together respecting the instal- 
lation of Rama; and even the children, as they played to- 
gether in tho court-yards or under the porticoes, were ever 
saying the one to the other : — This day Rdma is to be 
anointed Raja.^^ Meanwhile the glad tidings of Rdma^s in- 
stallation had been carried far away from the city into the 
country of Kosala ; and the ryots and tho husbandmen and 
the herdsmen were all eager to witness the ceremony, and 
they flocked into Ayodhya from all quarters, so that the 
sound of the multitude was like that of the rushing of the 
flood-tide rolling in from the sea at the waxing and waning 
of the moon.* 


Review of the 
Tierrative ip the 


In the foregoing narrative of the proceedings con- 
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nected with the appointment of Rdma to he Yuva- histoet op 
raja, a few of the details have been slightly Crah- 
manized. Thus Vasishtha, the priest, is introduced J 
for the unnecessary purpose of giving to Rdma al- 
most the. same commands as those which had been ^ 
previously given to him by the Mahdraja ; and for 
the significant object of representing him as receiv- 
ing from the young Prince the reverence and worship 
which the author of the Rdmdyana considered to bo 
due to so celebrated a Brdhman. Again, consider- Dabiotmitivcs 
able stijess is laid upon the worship of Vishnu both * 

by Rdma and his mother ; although Rdma is himself 
said to be an incarnation of Vishnu. Moreover, the 
feigned anger of the Mahdraja on hearing the pro- 
position that he should retire from the Raj, and that 
Rdma should be appointed in his room, was, in all pro- 
bability a sincere expression of displeasure. But in Bemainins 
other respects the essential details may be regarded 
ffs a relic of the original tradition. The object of PearaBSPeganto 

, ^ , Bharatft. 

the Mahdraja, in sending Bharata to the city of his 
maternal grandfather, is sufficiently manifest ; and 
it will bo noticed that the Mahdraja expressly desired 
Rdma to keep watch during the night which inter- 
vened between the great Council and the day of in- 
stallation ; apparently lest Bharata should return 
during the interval, and create a disturbance for the 
purpose of enforcing his claim to the succession. 

But perhaps the most interesting circumstances Demoemtio - 
in the narrative are those connected with the popu- SeS^rthe 

^ ^ * popular move- 

lar movement in favour of Rdma’s installation. Here 
a democratic element in the ancient Hindi! despot- 
isms is distinctly discernible. First of all a deputa- depuiaHon 
tion of Ministers, Chief^ins, and people wait upon 
thg Mahdraja to express the popular will, that he 
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HisTOBT OF should retire iirom the active administration of the 
Raj, and that Rdma should be entrusted with the reins 
of power. Upon this intimation the Mahdraja sum- 
mens a nreat Council or Parliament at which he ex* 

convened in , . . . /. • . • tb / m ^ -xr 

consequence, presscs his intention of appointing Kama to be Yu- 
popuiartaterMt varaja. This popular demonstration in favour of 
Bima seems to indicate a direct interest on the part 

S E^rsonal anco- * ^ 

untorBbua. of the people in public affiiu’s; although the Brah- 
manical author for his own purposes has converted it 
into a demonstration of personal affection for the 
youthful hero. That the popular regard foivRdma 
was not so strong as Vdlmlki would seem to intimate 
will be proved in the sequel, in which it will be seen 
that the same assembly displayed considerable apa- 
thy as regards the rival claims of Rdma and Bharata, 
and were only bent upon a prompt settlement of the 
question as regards the succession. It should also be 
remarked, that there is at least one passage in the 
sequel which would intimate that there was a far 
greater difference in the ages of the four sons of 
Dasaratha than is indicated in the mythical account 
of their birth and origin.® 

® See especially a passage in chapter viii., in which Kausalyh requests Hhma 
to take care of Lakshmana^ because the latter is a more boy. 



CHAP^PER VII. 

INTRIGUES OP KAIKEYl. 

The, story of Rdraa’s appointment to be Yuva- histoetop 
raja, and the description of the imposing prepara- 
tions for the ceremony of installation, would seem to 
indicate that the young Prince had arrived at the by‘E&l!'‘““'^ 
acme of human felicity. His infancy and boyhood 
had passed away witHout a cloud. He was happily 
married to the most beautiful and loving of wives. 

Another day, another sunrise, would see him instal- 
led Yuvaraia of Kosala. It was on the very eve of o' 

, •' the Bvenginif 

this brilliant success, that the ancient and mysteri- Nemesis, 
ous conception of an avenging Nemesis, of the envy 
of the gods at the prosperity of a mortal, would seem 
to have found an expression in the Hindii tradition.^ 

The city was one blaze of joy and exultation. 
Throughout the night every street was illuminated 
with endless clusters of lamps, whilst the vast multi- 
tude of citizens were unable to close their eyes for fiSSSSmt the 
thinking of the approaching installation, and were J^j>wing8un- 

1 Tho conception of the avcngiiig Nemesis does not literally find expression in 
the B&m&yana in its present form. Indeed the religious idea involved is rather 
that the gods were angry at an event which was calculated to interfere with the 
fulfilment of the mythical purpose for which Vishnu became incarnate as Bfima, 
namely, the destruction of the demon R&vona. (Seo extract from the Adhy&tma 
'Rfim&yana in the next chapter.) But it is impossible to. avoid the suspicion that 
in tho originsd tradition the sudden adversity which succeeded to so much pros- 
ipcrity was invested with a moral meaning similar to that indicated. 
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eagerly watching for the rising of the sun. At last 
the white-robed dawn appeared in the sky, and im- 
mediately -the people began to decorate the city. 
They watered the streets, they strewed the roads 
with flowers, and they set up gay banners in all 
directions. Meanwhile, fresh crowds of country peo- 
ple were pouring into Ayodhyd ; and all the minis- 
ters of public rejoicing, — the singers, the musicians, 
and the dancing-girls, — were delighting the hearts 
of young and old with music, and song, and exhila- 
rating dances. Even tho little children were not 
forgotten by tho Hindd bard, who pictures them 
sporting together in the court-yards, and under the 
porticoes, and saying to one another in the midst of 
their play: — “This day Rdma is to be anointed 
Raja.” * 

Meantime, however, from tho evening of tho pro- 
ceding day until the rising of the sun on the morn- 
ing of the installation, a terrible scene had been 
enacted in tho palace of the Mahdraja’; a scene which 
is never described to a Hindu audience without call- 
ing forth abundance of tears, and many sympathetic 
expressions of sorrow and condemnation. But here 
turthor remark may cease, and the Hindd bard may 
bo permitted to tell his own story, as follows : — 

Now on the night Vrhich preceded the day of installation, 
and whilst the city was filled with joy and exultation, the 
evil aspect of the stars was working woe . and desolation in 
the palace of Maharaja Dasaratha. There was an old nurse 
named Manthard, who had been the servant of the 
Kaikeyi, whilst Kaikeyi was still living in the house of her 
father Aswapati j and when Raja Aswapati gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Mahdraja Dasaratha, he presented her , 
Vith this slave woman as part of her dowry, and MantlyuA 
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AtCoomp&riiiod li6i? unflifTOBS to tlio city of Ayodliy^L. This histo&t op 
M anthara was very ugly and deformed ; her arms were long 
and thin, her fingers were very large, her chest was narrow, 
her neck was short, and her breasts were as small as figs, 
her legs were siehder like those of a crano, her stomach was 
large and projecting, and her back bowed out like her 
stomach, for she was hump-backed.® Now this Manthara tho 
ascended' to the roof of the palace, and saw all the prepara- theSiiution 
tions which were being made for the installation of Eama, 
and the rejoicings of all the people of the city, and she in- 
quired the reason thereof ; and when it was told to her that 
Banaa was to be appointed Baja^ she was much troubled, and 
her eyes were red with anger ; for in by-gone years she had 
ofiended Bama, and Bama had smitten her with his foot, and 
she had deadly enmity against him. * So she hastened down Attempt to 
from tho roof of the palace in a great rage, and ran to tho 
apartment of Kaikoyi, a^ found her reposing upon a couch, 
and she said to her : — ‘^ise up, you stupid one I Wliy do 
you sleep whilst a tremendous calamity is awaiting you ? 

You are born of a royal race, but your husband has deceived 
you : The Maharaja is fair in speech but deceitful in deed : 

He has filled you with vain words, and Kausalyd with riches : 

He has sent your son Bharata to your father^s city, which is 
far off, that to-morrow ho may quietly install tho son of 
Kausalya in the Baj : You must now so act as to prevent 
your husband from installing Bama.^^ 

At those words Kaikeyi was filled with surprise, and 

j; — atthetiewaof 

® This description of MantharSi is interesting as exhibiting the HindCi idea of 
female ugliness. 

® That Rhma should have kicked the slave-girl m his boyhood is by no means 
unlikely, and the incident probably found a place in tlie original tradition. But 
such a proceeding was scarcely compatible with his divine character, and accord- 
ingly the author of the Adhyhtma B&mhyana ignores the occuiTeuce, and supplies 
the following pious myth os the reason for Mantharh's interference ; — 

“ When the gods hoard the tidings from Ayodhyh of.Rhma’s approaching in- 
stallation, they were overcome with terror. Indra and the rest held a consulta- 
tion, and then went to Saraswafi and prayed her to obstruct tho accession of 
Rhma. They said ‘Thy lord Brahma has informed us that there is a female 
• slave named Mantharh, who waits on Kaikeyl, the second wife of Dasaratha. Do 
» thou visit the earth and enter her tongue.' Saraswati, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of her husband, went instantly and took up her abode in the tongue of 
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[ISTOBT OP gave some ornaments to her nurse, and said : — " 0 Man- 
paet IV information you have given is pleasing to me : 

There is no distinction between Rama and Bharata, and 
therefore it pleases mo that the Mahdraja should install his 
eldest son as his coadjutor in the Raj : L<5t us go to the 
house of my eldest sister Kausalyd, and congratulate her on 
the installation of her son Rdma/^ 

antharft Then Mantliard, full of envy, and mad with disappoint- 

larata wiu mont, threw aside the ornaments given to her by Kaikeyi, 
B&ma. and cried out : — " 0 woman, there is no one so foolish as 
you are in all the world : It would have been better for you 
^ to have been slain by the bite of a serpent, or the, fall of a 

thunderbolt : Kausalyd is very fortunate, for her son is to 
get the Raj, and you will be her slave, and your son will be 
the slave of her son, and the wife of your son Bharata will 
be the slave of her son Rama : What can be more unfortu- 
nate for you than this ? And yet j^u consider it to be a 
cause for rejoicing/^ 

aikeji dilates Kaikoyi replied : — Why do you cherish so much 
Aina and hir hatred against Rama, who is my beloved son, ever virtuous 
> the and truthful, and who has the best claim to the Raj : Ho is 

the son of the eldest Ram, ho is the eldest of the sons of 
the Mahdraja, and he is in every way fitted to have the Raj : 
He treats me with the same respect as he treats his own 
mother Kausalyd, and when he gets the Raj he will treat 
Bharata as his own son : Rama is the eldest and Bharata the 
youngest of the four brethren ; and there is no harm in 
Bharata becoming the dependent and servant of Rama: 
Bharata could only get the Raj with the consent of Rama : 
Why then do you pain my heart by speaking against such a 
happy event ? 

iaiitharA At these words of Kaikeyi, the nurse Manthard became 

nslnuates that .n-i-i 

have heavens had fallen upon her head ; 

and she began to verify the old proverb, that as a laihe man 
and a blind man have each a hundred faults, so there is no 
limit to the faults of a humpback. She breathed hard, and . 
in atone half of anger and half of supplication, she spoke » 
thus to her mistress Kaikeyi : — 0 Rani, have you |allen 
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into sucli 8i misGry that you can rojoico at that for which you bistort of 

ought to mourn ? Rdma fears Bharata, because the Eaj is 

the common property of all the four brethren; and 

Bharata, and his loving brother Satrughna, are sent to 

the city of your father, whilst Edina remains here to be 

installed in the Eaj ; for Lakshmana is attached to Edma, 

even as Satrughna is attached to Bharata : Kausalyd is Again in- 

indeed the beloved wife, and to-morrow her son will be in- Kausa^A is the 

stalled when the moon enters Pushyd : What good then can ajjd pointrout 

attend you when your son Bharata loses the Eaj ? Like a 

slave you must henceforth stand with clasped hands before 

Kausalyd,. and you will bo her servant, whilst your son 

Bharata will become the servant of Edma: 'All the women 

in the house of Edma will be filled with joy, and all the 

women in the house of Bharata will bo filled with sorrow: 

Edma and his posterity will become Mahdrajas, whilst 

Bharata will be driven. from his father^s house; but had 

Bharata remained in the city of Ayodhyd up to this day, no 

one but he could have been installed Yuvaraja : How will 

your son, deprived of wealth, lire in subjection to his 

brother Edma ? It becomes you to save Bharata, who is 

about to be supplanted by Edma, as the leader of a herd of 

wild elephants is driven ofi* by a fierce and roaring lion : 

When Edma becomes Eaia he will certainly send Bharata Counsel* 

. .IT 1 Ti • 1 • T'v Kaikeyito 

into exile and secure the Eaj tor ms own sons : JJo you, 
therefore, procure the Eaj for your own son Bharata, and ms^^ifihorata 
persuade the Mahdraja to send Edma into the jungle : You B^ma. 
are a woman of an extraordinary character ; for any other 
woman would rather die than behold the prosperity of a co- 
wife/^ 

Then Kaikeyi arose from her couch in groat alarm, and Kaikeyi 
said : — How can I persuade the., Mahdraja to install my 
own son Bharata in the Raj, and send Edma into 
exile Manthard, intention evil, replied as follows: — 

0 Kaikeyi, hear from me how you may obtain the Raj for 
Bharata : Do you not remember that when Dasaratha went 
to the south to join the gods in the war against the demons, 
ho wa^ grievously wounded in the battle, and was carried 
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HISTORY OP off, and preserved by you ? Then he promised you iwo 
INDIA boons, and do you now ask two favours of him, ‘the Raj 
for your son Bharata, and fourteen years\ exile for the son of 
Desires her to Kausalyd : * Thus whilst Rama is wandering in the woods, 
iiMtailationof your son will acquire the affection of the people, and enjoy 
exiie^f EAma. the Raj without molestation : 0 Edni, feigning anger, do 

you go into the, chamber of displeasure, and the Raja will 
come to you and inquire the reason of your grief : You have 
ever been the beloved of your husband, and he will not dare 
to sec you angry : Should the Mahdraja. offer you pearls, or 
gems, or jewels of any kind, pay no attention to him, but 
only ask for the two boons, the Raj for Bharata^ and exile 
for Rama ; otherwise Rama will obtain the Raj, and you 
and your son will become wanderers in the jungle/^ 

Kaikeyi runs Tlius cxcited bv her wicked nurse, the beautiful Rani, 

away to the t i i t . i 

chamber of mtoxicatcd With Wrath and lealousy, ran away to the 

displeabure. ^ *' 

chamber of displeasure, and threw off her pearl necklace 
and excellent jewels, and strewed them upon the ground ; 
and she untied her hair so that it fell down dishevelled, and 
she covered her face with the darkness of anger.® 

* This myth is differently related in the AdhySitma Rhmhyana, where Mantharh 
is represented as speaking to Kaikeyi as follows ; — 

“ Heretofore, a very long time ago, when there was a bloody warfare between 
the gods niid demons, Indra solicited the aid of MahCiraja Dasaratha. At that 
time the Mahkraja really loved thee; he never was separated a moment from thee. 
He seated thee on his own chariot; ho took thee with him to a place where he 
entered into a dreadful condict with the demons, during which an iron pin being 
broken in the wheel of the carriage on the field of battle, thou didst by putting 
thy hand into its place, prevent the carrijige being overturned. He was then so 
much pleased with thy conduct that he declared he would grant whatever^ thou 
mightest request of him. Thou at that time didst require two things from the Mahfi- 
raja, and having taken hold of each other’s hands as a bond of agreement, thou 
didst say, when I require these two things, I will remind thee of thy promise. 
The time has now arrived ; demand from the Mahfiraja the performance of his 
contract/' 

* Mr Ward states that an apartment is still maintained in Hindfi houses tp 
which the wife resorts when angry with her husband. This assertion must he 
taken with some qualification. The women will sometimes shut themselves up in 
a spare apartment, such perhaps as a lu;nher room ; and this room may be called 
the chamber of displeasure with reference to the story in the Rkmkyana. But 
such a chamber is not maintained as an institution. The dishevelling 0 / the haii:, 
which was carried out by Kaikeyi, is a, more significant proceeding. She uiidi^ 
her platted locks, so as to resemble a widow, who is not allowed to wear platted 
hair. ‘ v * 
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^68iZiti]ii6^ tli6 having oommandod. tlio instal* 

lation of Rdma^ procoodod to tho innor apartmonts to 
impart the news to his beautiful and beloved Kaikeyi, The 
palace was gay with parrots and peacocks, and vocal with 
tuneful birds. It was filled with beautiful maidens and 
slave girls, and adorned with clusters of climbing plants and 
flowers. The painted verandas were supported by pillars of 
gold, silver, and ivory. In the garden were trees over-laden 
with fruits and flowers, and tanks of transparent water, 
with beautiful seats upon the banks thereof. The Maharaja, 
full of love for his charming Bani, entered the magnificent 
inner 'apartment, which resembled the sky when covered 
with silver clouds during an eclipse of the moon ; but lo and 
behold, he only saw the decorated couch, and the beautiful 
Kaikeyi was not lying thereon. And the heart of the Maha- 
raja sank within him, for he was thirsting for the presence 
of his beloved; and ever before when he entered that 
apartment, his beautiful Edni had welcomed his coming 
with a smile. Then he thought in his mind that perchance 
she had gone to the apartment of Kausalya, to wish her 
joy <tu the installation of Rama ; and he inquired where his 
beloved had gone. Then the door-keeper was terrified, and 
with hands respectfully joined, he said : — 0 Raja of Rajas, 
the Ram is in a great rage, and she has fled in her haste to 
the chamber of displeasure.^^ Hearing these words the 
Maharaja was exceedingly troubled, and he went to the 
chamber of displeasure, and saw his young wife, dearer to 
him than life, lying on the earth in sordid garments and 
imagining mischief; and he beheld her, as an elephant 
beholds his female mate who has been pierced by the 
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poisoned arrow of the hunter. And he caressed her, and His^affecUonato 
tried to arouse her, like one who endeavours to awaken a iSSey?. 
sleeping serpent who will cause his death ; and he said to 
her; — *^Why, my beloved, are you in the chamber of dis- 
pleasure ? Why are you without ornaments, and why do 
you wear sordid attire ? I weep as I behold your ipisery, 

•and surely I have never offended you by night or day: 

Say if' you are siclr that I may send for the most eminent 
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physicians, or that you have been affronted by any one that 
I may punish him according to your pleasure : I will do 
whatever you may command : I will slay the innocent or 
release the guilty, for I am a Raja of Rajas, and you are my 
most beloved: I will give you whatever you may request, 
even if it be my own life ; there is nothing that you may 
want that I cannot satisfy.^^ So saying, the Maharaja took 
her to his bosom, like ono who takes up a snake by mistake 
for a garland, and he wiped her face, and asked her many 
times what it was that she desired. 

Then the wicked Kaikeyi, seeing that her lord was 
pierced with the love-inspiring arrows of Kdmaodeva, and 
infatuated by his love for her, said these dreadful words : — 
0 Maharaja, I have neither been maltreated nor defamed, 
but I have formed a wish which I entreat you to gratify ; 
and if you will solemnly promise to do as I desire, I will 
make known my request.^^ Then the Maharaja, sick with 
love, smiled upon her, and taking her charming locks in his 
hand, he said to her as she lay upon tho ground : — Know, 
0 haughty one, that no one is more beloved than you, ex- 
cepting my son Rama ; and by Rdma, who is dearer to me 
than life, I swear, 0 desire of my soul, that I will perform 
your request : 0 my beloved, divulge the wish of your heart, 
and you will relievo mine : May I lose all the merit of every 
good deed I have done upon earth, if I do not perform your 
request.^^ 

Tho merciless Rani then made known her evil intent, in 
words as terrible as those of Yama. She said : — Grant me 
the boon oven as you have sworn : Let all the gods, with 
Indra at their head, the .sun, the moon, the 'gods of the 
household, and all the regents of the universe, bear witness 
to this promise of tho illustrious, the upright, and tho faith- 
ful MaWaja.^^ Then laying hold of her lord, and entreating 

him while he was intoxicated with love, she said to him : - 

^'Remember, 0 Maharaja, what happened in the war 
between the gods and demons, when you were surro.unded. 
by the enemy, and in peril of your life j then when you were* 
preserved by me, you promised me two favours, and these 
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two favours I now claim; The first favour is that my son history of 
Bharata be installed this day in the stead of Rama ; and the 

second favour is that Rdma may embrace the life of a 

devotee, and clothe himself in the skins of deer and bark of 
trees, and go this day into the forest of Dandaka for four- 
teen years/^ 

The Mahfiraja, hearing these dreadful words, was filled ThoMaMmja 
with anguish, and he fell down prostrate upon the ground, swoVn. ^ 
like a plantain tree that has been thrown down by a strong 
wind. Then Kaikeyi was anxious, and said within herself : 

— “ I shall not be sorry for the death of the Maharaja, after he 

has instated Bharata in the Raj ; but now I must try and 

restore him to his senses.” With these thoughts in her 

mind, she attempted to awaken him, as a hunter awakens a 

sleeping antelope before he kills it.® Presently Dasaratha 

aroused himself, and said : — Am I tormented by demons, 

or has my reason departed from me ? ” Then when ho fully Distraotion of 

remembered all that Kaikeyi had said, he was as distracted 

as an antelope at the sight of a tigress, but felt as powerless 

as a serpent encircled by the spells of the snake-charmer. 

After a long while the Maharaja, full of affliction and anger, n^roproaohos 
and consuming Kaikeyi with his eyes, thus spoke: — 0 
cruel wretch, depraved in heart, and destroyer of this family, 
what has Rama done to you ? He has always paid the sjime 
reverence to you as to his own mother Kausalya ; why then 
are you bent upon his ruin? You, the daughter of a Raja, 
have crept into my house like a venomous serpent, in order 
to destroy me : For what fault should I abandon my beloved 
son Rama ? I could part with Kausalya, or with Sumitra, or 
with life itself, but I cannot part with Rama : Among the 
thousands of female slaves and dependents, no charge has 
ever been brought against Rama : He conquers mankind by 
his truthfulness, the Brdhraans by his generosity, his pre- 
ceptors by his attention, and his enemies by his sword and 
bow : 0 Kaikeyi, have pity upon an old man, who is ap- 
preaching the end of his days, and who humbly supplicates 

^•It is a Hinda rule that no man shall kill a sleeping deer. Accordingly tlic 
hunter must awaken the animal before he may slay it. 
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history of you : It would be easier for a fish to live out of water than 
for me to live without Rama : Relinquish then this intention, 

and never let me hear of it again : Moreover, your son 

Bharata is virtuous, and would never accept the Raj if his 
elder brother is to go into exile, so that your labour would 
be lost : The husband is the Guru of his wife according to 
the Sastras, so you must never violate my orders : Save my 
life by relinquishing your evil purpose : Take jewels instead, 
or a thousand cities, or anything else that will satisfy you/^ 
Remorsciew Saying those words, the Mahdraja fell prostrate at the 
^tmacyof of the Rdni, but Kaikeyi was unmoved at his anguish; 

and such is the nature of a woman, for when she is«bent upon 
increasing her own prosperity, she will sacrifice shame, 
honour, respect, or anything else to gain her end. At 
length Kaikeyi replied : — I am prompted by no evil inten- 
tion : I am in full possession of my senses : Every one calls 
you truthful, and it is said that you always adhere to your 
Sheinsists upon promise : You have promised mo two favours, and the time 
of^the^SiSSi*^ has arrived for you to grant them : Why do you humble 
nyas promise, Order to induce me to absolve you from your ; 

mise ? Your saying that the husband is the Guru of his 
wife is perfectly true ; but virtue is above all things, and 
never will I obey the words of my husband, if by so doing 
I lead him into vice ; Grant me the two favours, and you 
are free.” 

Wrath of the At these words of Kaikeyi, Dasaratha became exceed- 

Mahiinirjat . 

ingly wroth, and would hear no more, but cried out: — 
Hard-hearted and wretched woman, what has my son Rdma 
done to you that you wish to send him into exile ? For the 
sake of riches you are bent upon killing your own husband : 
Reproaches Shame be upon that man who dotes upon his wife ; there is 

himself for his - , ^ 

uxoriousiiess, no happiuess for him m this world or the next : But how 

and insists UTOii , ^ 

ingher^roquest Bharata obtain the Raj during the life of his father; for 
as the Sastras have said that a younger son should not marry 
before an elder brother; so a younger son cannot succeed to 
the Eaj before his elder brother ? Your purpose is equally 
opposed to law as to religion, and I therefore look to you 
either to relinquish it altogether or to take my life.” ‘ * 


Wrath of the 
Mahiinirja* 


Reproaches 
himself for his 
uxoriousiiess. 
and insists upon 
Kaikeyi recall- 
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When Kaikeyf heard these words of the Mahdraja, she history op 
was furious with rage, and said : — 0 Mahdraja, if after 
making me two promises you now refuse to perform them, rr; — T": — ’ 

° ^ •' o -CT- ^ Kaikeyi iiigists 

how Will you be esteemed among men r You must say ; — SjokSepi^g ws 
' I have broken my word even to her who saved my life 
and you will become infamous among the Rajas : If Rdma be 
anointed I will take poison this day : You know that, accord- 
ing to the Purdnas, the earth can bear any weight except 
that of a liar/^ 

Then the Mahdraja remained for a time like one con- Lamentations 
vulsed, and his eves were fixed upon the Rani, and he said of the 
nothing ;• but after a while he remembered the dreadful oath 
he had uttered to Kaikeyi, and he fell to the earth like a 
tree that has been cut down by a woodman. At length he 
spoke these words : — 0 Kaikeyi, in what evil hour have I 
entered your apartment ? I have been entrapped by my 
love for you, as a mouse is entrapped by the bait : As the 
ocean contains worthless shells as well as rich gems, so com- 
pared with my illustrious ancestors I am but as a worth- 
less^ shell amongst the gems : The race who have descended 
from the Sun have been hitherto without stain, but I am the 
first to pollute it : Never before was it heard that a father 
sent his eldest son into exile in order to gratify a capri- 
cious wife; A wife is bound to serve her husband, and 
where is the husband who promises her favours in return for 
her service ? . I would rather go to hell for violating my 
promise, than consent to the exile of Rama : Bo the conse- 
quence- what it may, I shall place Rama upon the throne as 
soon as it is morning ; But I fear lest Rama should hear of 
my promise ; for then he would of his own accord go into 
exile, rather than send me who am his father to the pains of 
hell ; 0 Kaikeyi, relinquish this cruel wish ! How shall I 
behold the countenance of Rama changed like' the moon 
during an eclipse ? How can I see my well-matured mea- 
sure, which has been confirmed by all my people and 
•Counsellors, thrown into confusion like an army which has 
been smitten by an enemy ? What will the Rajas say, when 
I tSll them that, tormented by Kaikeyi, I have given the 
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HISTORY OF Eaj to Bharata, and sent Edma into exile ? What will 
Pa^it Kausalyd say to me, when Edma is banished to the jungle ? 

— Can I survive the sight of Edma departing to the dreary 

forest, and the agony of his weeping wife Sitd ? , You, a 
widow, will then govern the Eaj with your son Bharata, and 
shall I discard Edma for you ? I am like a man who has 
drank good wines mingled with poison, or has seated him- 
self on a beautiful carpet which has been spread over a deep 
well; and you have soothed me with deceitful caresses, like 
the murderous hunter soothing the antelope with the charms 
of music ; The good will exclaim against me, as they would 
against a Brahman who drank strong drinks ; The whole 
world will abhor me, who for the sake of a woman has sent 
his beloved son into a jungle : If Edma would refuse to go I 
should be happy, but at my command that dutiful son will 
proceed to the jungle without a word of complaint, and then 
death will soon convey me, execrated by all men, to the 
abode of Yama, and my beloved Kausalya will follow me on 
the funeral pile : Then having sent us to hell you will govern 
the Eaj, but if Bharata be gratified with the exile of his 
brother, ho shall perform no funeral rites for me : But how 
can the dear Edma, accustomed to ride in chariots and upon 
elephants, wander about on foot in a vast wilderness ? Ho\y 
can my son, for whom cooks adorned with ear-rings pre- 
pared the most excellent food, subsist on the harsh and 
bitter fruits of the forest? How. shall he. who has been 
clothed in costly apparel sit on the bare ground clothed 
with thick kashaya grass? 0 Kaikeyi, seek not my destruc- 
tion : I fall at your feet, be gracious to me ; I would that 
the gods would cause my death this night, and strike with 
dhmbness all who know of these things, so that Edma may 
never hear of my promise, and may become the Eaja as de- 
termined upon by me.” 

wicked per- Thus did the illustrious Mahdraja speak whilst prostrate 

KSkeyi.^^ at the feet of the contemptuous ..Edm; but the wicked 
Kaikeyi said : — have three times repeated my requests/ 
and your promises must be fulfilled, or I will take poison in 
your presence.” Then the Maharaja said to her : — ^"^That 
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hand of yours, which was consecrated with mantras, and histobt of 
which I accepted in the presence of the fire, I now reject 

for ever, and with you I reject your son Bharata, albeit he ^ 

was descended from me.” Thus passed away the dreadful 
night in the palace of Mahdraja Dasaratha. 

The picture of zenana life presented by the fore- Bevw of the 
going narrative furnishes a powerful illustration 
the intrigues which were not unfrequently carried on 
in the Courts of Hindi! Raias. The dialogue has Exsfgerotions 

11-1 in the dialogue 

been somewhat marred by the palpable exaggera- bK‘‘"* 
tions of the author as regards the goodness and 
popularity of Rdma. It is impossible to believe of 

that Kaikeyf could have felt all that gratification at 
the installation of Rdma, which she is said to have 
expressed to her old nurso on first hearing -that ho 
was to be appointed Yuvaraja ; and it seems more 
probable that she was brooding over her imagined 
wrongs, when Manthard suggested to her tlio means 
by which she might work upon the affections of the 
uxorious Mahdraja, and procure the elevation of her 
own son in the room of Rdma. In like manner it is 
difficult to believe that the Mahdraja could have felt 
all that overweening affection for lldma which ho is 
said to have expressed to Kaikeyl; although no 
doubt he was greatly mortified at being betrayed 
into making a promise to Kaikeyl, which would 
upset the matured measure which had been pro- 
claimed in the Council, and to which he was almost 
irretrievably committed. The story of the two 
boons is also apparently mythical, and was probably tvo^ioons. 
introduced for the simple purpose of strengthening 
the promise which the Mahdraja was induced to 
make to Kaikeyl in the chamber of displeasure. 

Bui in other respects the narrative is marvellously 
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the old hag of a nurse, after witnessing the prepara- 
Htiice of the tions which were being made for' the installation of 
old nurse. is very well indicated, as well as the motives 

which she brought to play upon the mind of Kaikeyf. 
The proceedings of Kaikeyf are still more signifi- 
cannJngand cunt, and are pT^ciscly what might have been ex- 
pected from the cunning and obduracy of a petted 
woman. Her first object was to wheedle the Mahd- 
raja into making a promise ; her second was to 
Arthiimode insist upon the fulfilment of that promise. To effect 

of wheedliiiff 

oufcrf^pro? purpose she determined to appeal to the 

affections of the MahAraja. She knew that Kama 
was to be installed, and probably expected that the 
Mahdraja would pay her a visit to cajole her into 
acquiescence with presents and caresses. She ac- 
cordingly retired to another chamber, and literally 
sulked ; throwing about her ornaments and jewels 
to show that no presents could console her, and 
dishevelling her hair to indicate her extreme anger 
and displeasure. When the MahAraja found her 'in 
this state of affliction, and protested his love and 
affection, and his great grief at her prostration, she 
said nothing whatever ; but when she saw that his 
caresses had tilled him with desire, she seized the 
critical moment for seducing him into making the 
Obstinacy in promise. The Mahdraja having thus committed 
thJftaffimel liimself, a woman’s obstinacy compelled him to keep 

tbepiomliie. jtt -li*! is 

his word. He might implore and threaten and try 
to reason with her, but she was inexorable. He had 
made the promise and she insisted upon its fulfil- 
ment. To all he could urge she had but one answer; 
“ Unless Riima is exiled and Bharata is installed, you 
will be stigmatized as a liar, and I will take poisdn.” 
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The great stress which is here laid upon the per- iiisroaT or 
formance of promises is somewhat remarkable, from 
the fact that it scarcely tallies with the charges which ' 
have been so frequently brought forward against the 
truthfulness of Hindiis. But notwithstanding all that 
has been said upon this subject, it may be confidently 
asserted that the people of no nation in the world 
are better acquainted with the value of words, or 
display a higher regard for those who are scrupulous 
in keeping their promises. 

There is one point in connection with the 
Brahmanizing of the original tradition, which is 
deserving of notice, as being connected with th6 
later worship of Rdma as Vishnu. Kaikeyi not 
only demanded the exile of Rdma, but required 
that he should bo clothed in the skins of deer and 
bark of trees, and lead the life of a devotee or 
Vdnaprastha. Now the idea that a man should 
become a devotee as a punishment involves two 
conflicting elements, which appear to have escaped 
the attention of the Brahmanical author. That 
Ram^ should be represented as a religious secluse 
was no doubt highly desirable, both as giving pro- 
minence to his divine character, and as reflecting a 
glory upon those Brdhmans who betook themselves 
to the same mode of life. But that Kaikeyl should 
have insisted upon Rdma’s becoming a devotee is 
altogether incomprehensible ; and moreover would 
destroy any religious merit which Rdma might be 
supposed to acquire by a religious life to which he 
was forced by the vindictiveness of his step-mother. 

_ However, the notion is so perfectly in accordance Mod^beuefti 
with <he Brahmanical ideal of Hindd life, that it 
would be blasphemy to doubt it; and to this day 
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every fanatical worshipper of Rdma exults in pic- 
turing the divine hero arrayed in garments of bark, 
and withjiis hair braided into a knot on the crown 
of his head, as a holy devotee and incarnation of 
Vishnu.’ 


The Brfihmans tauglit that every Ilindd of the three superior castes, — the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas,— slioiild pass through four orders or con- 
ditions of life ; namely, that of the Brahmachhri, or religious student ; the Gri- 
hastha, or household and married man ; the Vhnaprastha, or hermit ; and the 
Bikshuka, or Sanyasi, who is a religious mendicant. 

The life of a '\\'inaprastha is well desenbed in the Vishnu Pur&na, as follows ; 
— “ When the householder, after performing the acts incumbent on his condition, 
arrives at the decline of life, let him consign his wife to the care of ^his sons, and 
go himself to the forests. Let him there subsist upon leaves, roots, and fruit ; and 
suffer liis hair and beard to grow, and braid the former upon his brows ; and sleep 
upon the ground : his dress must be made of skin or of kasa or kusa grasses; and he 
must bathe thrice a day ; and he must offer oblations to the gods and to fire, and 
treat all that come to him with hospitality : he must beg alms, and present food 
t ) all creatures : he must anoint himself with such unguents as the woods afford ; 
and in his devotional exercises he must be endurant of heat and cold. The snge 
who diligently follows these rules, and leads the life of the hermit (or Vhnapras- 
tha), consumes, like fire, all imperfections, and conquers for himself the mansions 
of eternity.'' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EXILE OP RAMA. 


TnEAensational scene within the palace between histortof 
the Mahdraja and Kaikeyi, on the night before the 
expected installation, is followed by a series of touch- pcrieapf 
ing events, which terminate in the exile of Rdma. TOm&®Jrith 
This portion of the Rdmdyana requires no prelimin- e^' * * 
ary explanation ; and it will be sufficient to divide 
it into six sections, as follows : — 

1st, Rdma’s visit to the palace on the morning of 
the installation. 

2nd, Rdma’s interview with the Mahdraja and 
Kaikeyi. 

3rd, Rdma’s interview with his mother Kausalyd. 

4th, Rdma’s interview with his wife SftA. 

5th, Parting scene, in which Rdma, SM, and 
Lakshmana take their farewell of the Mahdraja and 
his wives. 


6th, Lamentations on the departure of Rdma. 

The narrative of Rdma’s visit to the palace on Ist. B&ma’s 

, visit to the 

the morning of the installation may be related as 
follows:— . ^ 


Now when the morning had dawned, the sage Vasishtha, 
'Surrounded by his disomies, speedily carried the sacrificial 
articles intd.<^the excellent city, which was adorned with 
flowers and banners, and crowded with people. And all was 
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Sumantra sent 
by Vasishtha 
to hasten the 
Mah^ja. 


Sumantra 
enters the 
inner apart- 
ments and 
approaohes the 
door of the 
Miih&nija*s 
chamber. 


ready for the installation of Rama. The golden throne had 
been set up, with the white umbrella which was the special 
sign of royalty; and there were the jewelled chAmaras of 
white hair for brushing away the flies from the new Raja, 
and the sacred tiger^s skin, and the bow and scimetar, and 
the sacrificial fire, and the elephants, and the chariots har- 
nessed with four horses ; and there also were the golden 
pots filled with Ganges water, and with water from other 
holy places, together with the parched grain, the limes, the 
ghee, the honey, the milk, the curds, the kusa grass, and 
the flowers. There too were the Brahmans, and the Rajas 
that paid tribute, and the eight chosen damsels/ and the 
large white-humped bull begirt with a golden rope, and the 
shaggy lion, and the cows with' golden ornaments on their 
horns, and very many musicians with all kinds of musical 
instruments, and beautiful dancing-girls exquisitely adorned, 
together with multitudes of people of all the four castes. 
And at the rising of the sun all were in the street leading 
to the palace, waiting for the coming of the Maharaja and 
the excellent hero Rama. 

Then Vasishtha said to Sumantra, who was the Chief 
Counsellor of Dasaratha: — ^^Go you and hasten the*MahVi- 
raja, that Rama may receive the Raj as the moon enters the 
mansion of Pushya.”* Sumantra, filled with pleasure, 
then entered the palace, and he saw that the gate of the 
inner apartments was surrounded with aged men armed 
with staves, and clad in mail and wearing turbans ; but they 
gave way as he approached, for the inner rooms were always 
open to him. And Sumantra, not knowing what had oc- 
curred to the Maharaja, approached the curtain at the 
door of the chamber where Dasaratha had passed the night, 

1 At the installation of a Raja, at marriages, and at other seasons of festival, 
a number of young women are employe4 to rub tumeric on tbe body of tbe per- 
son or persons, on whose account tbe ceremony takes places. Eight are required 
at the installation of a Raja ; on other occasions the number is optional. Widows 
are prohibited from assisting at this ceremony. Corey and Marshman*s note on 
the paese^e. 

» This command as given by the priest to the Chief Counsellor is probably' 
a Brahmanical flourish introduced to show the authority of the priest in ancient 
times. 
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and praised the Maharaja thus : — As the ocean when il- history op 
'lumined by the rising sun gives pleasure to the beholders, 
so a great Baja by his benign presence diffuses happiness — — — ^ — 
around him : As the charioteer of Indra addressed the 
iniglity god before he went forth and conquered all tho 
Daityas, so do I arouse you : As the Vedas and the Vedan- 
gas stirred up Brahma, so do I stir up you : As the moon 
awakens the earth, permit mo this day to awaken you : Tho 
god of day rises propitious from his couch, may he and all 
the gods command that success attend you : 0 Maharaja, all 
is ready for the installation of Eama : As feeble cattle with- 
out a keeper, as an army without a commander, as tho night 
without the moon, as a herd of cows without the lordly bull, 
so is a country in which the Maharaja does not appear/^ 

At these words the venerable Dasaratha was speechless with desires 
anguish, but tho heartless Kaikeyi said : — ^^Go you, Suman- 
tra, and bring Rama hither, for the Maharaja has something 
particular to communicate to him.^^ Sumantra replied : — 

How can I go unless I have the permission of the Maha- 
raja ? Then Dasaratha said in his grief : — 0 Sumantra, The MahAraift 
go and bring Rama hither, as Kaikeyi has requested you/^ likewise. 

Then Sumantra went out of the palace, and he said to all sumantra pro- 
the tributary Rajas who were there assembled I am hmfM^f^BAma. 
going at the command of the Maharaja, to bring Rdma with 
all haste for the installation.^^ And Sumantra went to the 
palace of Rama, which was as resplendent as tho palace of Beautiful house. 
Indra ; and tho palace was adorned with garlands, and sur- 
rounded with deer and peacocks. And Sumantra put aside 
the servants who surrounded the doors, and entered the 
outer apartment which was guarded by young , men 
were sober and vigilant, adorned with bright earrings, and by young men. 
armed with swords and bows ; and he then went towards tho 
inner apartments which were guarded by ancient men 
dressed in red with canes' in their hands'. And Sumantra by old men. 
said to the old men : — Quickly inform Rama that Suman- 
.tra stands at the door.^' Then Rama, hearing that theSumant™ 
chosen Counsellor of his father was come, ordered that he Sid^ 
should be conducted into his presence ; and Sumantra be- 
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HisTOnroP held Rdma sitting on a golden couch elegantly adorned, 
IV perftnned with sandal and many excellent odours, with Sitd 

^ — standing by his side fanning him with peacock's feathers. 

Bima prepares Then Sumantra said to Rama : — “ 0 Rdma, your father 
Mah&nija. Dasaratha and tlie Earn Kaikeyi desire your presence : Go 
thither without delay.’^ And Rdma said to his wife Sitd : 
— 0 divine one, the Maharaja and the Edni Kaikeyi have 
consulted together respecting my installation : This day 
the Maharaja will assuredly install me as his coadjutor in 
the Raj : I will go speedily to the Maharaja, and do you 
remain here and amuse yourself with your maids/^ The 
black-eyed Sitd followed her lord tolihe door, eaying: — 
Prayer of SitA. "May the Maharaja bestow the Raj upon you, and esteem 
you worthy to celebrate a Rajasuya : May the gods of all the 
four quarters of the universe protect you : May Indra, who 
wields the thunder-bolt, guard you on the east ; may Yama, 
judge of the dead, guard you on the south ; may Varuna, god 
of the waters, guard you on the west ; and may Kuvora, 
Uima asernds lord of wealth, guard you upon the nortli/^ Rdma then 
went out with Sumantra, and ascended his bright and spa- 
cious chariot, which was lined with tigers^ skins, and adorned 
with gold and gems, and drawn by horses like young ele- 
phants ; and Lakshmana, his younger brother, attended 
him, standing behind him in the chariot with a chamara®* in 
Acclamations of his hand rescmbliiig the moon. When Rdma came forth, 

the multitudo. . , 

the multitude filled the air with a prodigious burst of accla- 
mations, liko the shouts of two armies rushing to battle ; 
and a mighty crowd surrounded his chariot, and thousands 
of horses and elephants followed him, whilst a company of 
heroes armed with bows and scimetars marched before him. 
amidst the glad sounds of music, and the praises of the 
theMahArqja. eulogists, the heroic Rdma proceeded to the palace of the 
Maharaja ; and the verandas and the house-tops were filled 
with slendcr-waisted women, beautifully adorned, who sa- 
luted him with eager praises, and threw wreaths of 'flowers 
upon him as he passed. Presently the royal palace appeared, 
in view like a vast cldud ; and the pleasure-houses around 
it were as resplendent as the milk-white cars of the- gods. 
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A-nd Xidiusi doscGndcd from liis cli&riot End mounted liis histobt of 
’ horse, and entered the gateway of the palace, and his India. 

form was as bright as the kindling flame. And E&ma rode ^ — 

through the three first courts, which were guarded by Sf five coIuSS 
archers, and then he dismounted and went on foot through **^*^*^^*^^*'^** 
the two next courts, and having passed through all five, he 
ordered his people to halt, and entered into the presence of 
his father. 

The foregoing narrative of Rdma’s visit con- ?«viewof the 

^ . • r fopegointr nari'a- 

tains a few particulars which are well worthy of 
notice. "The arr^hffements for the installation are , 

: obscure, inasmuch as the ceremony was not {JSliation® 
actually performed, but still they are very suggestive. 

The golden throne, the white umbrella, the jewelled 
cluimara, and the tiger’s skin are perfectly intelligi- 
ble ; the latter probably being laid on the ground 
before the throne, and being perhaps deemed a sign 
of royalty. The bow and scimitar were in like man- 
ner emblems of sovereignty and objects of worship. 

The elephants and chariots were probably required 
for a procession of the now Raja and the attendant 
Chieftains. The Brahmanical articles, sjuch as pots 
of sacred water, grain, fruit, ghee, honey, milk, curds, 
kusa grass, and flowers, were all doubtless employed 
in symbolical rites similar to those which were prac- 
tised at the installation of Yudhishthira, and at the 
actual installation of Rtlma, which appears in a sub- 
sequent part of the Rdmdyana. The part taken by 
the white humped-back bull, the shaggy lion, and 
tho cows with golden horns, is somewhat obscure ; 
unless, like the eight * chosen virgins who were 
.appointed to rub Rdraa with turmeric, they were 
merely introduced to impart a sensational character 
to ^he ceremony. 
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Picture of 
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by SiU. 


Hindd charac' 
ter of the pro* 
cesbioii. 


2iid. BAiha'e 
interview with 
t)^*Mab&nija 
andKaiireg^ 


The references to the palace arrangements are 
very curious. The outer entrance seems to have 
been the resort of tlie house servants. The outer 
apartments in Rdma’s palace were guarded by young 
men with bows and scimitars ; whilst the inner apart- 
ments, or zenana, were guarded, not by eunuchs, but 
by old men with staves. Again, Sumantra does not 
venture to enter the apartment of the Mahdraja, but 
stands Avithout the door and addresses him in that 
lugh -flown language of flattery aijd religious hyper- 
bole wjiich is so generally affected by ilrdhmans 
when approaching a sovereign. 

The references to Edma aro very striking, and 
perfectly in accordance with Hindd ideas. The re- 
presentation of the divine hero sitting upon a couch, 
whilst his wife Sitii is fanning him with peacock’s 
feathers, is a favourite picture with Hindi! bards, 
who frequently preach the duty of wives to fan their 
husbands. The procession formed in full expecta- 
tion that Rdma was to be installed Yuvaraja is of a 
very Hindu character. The hero and his brother 
drive along in a chariot lined with a tiger’s skin. 
They are preceded by a body of soldiers, and fol- 
lowed by a number of horses and elephants. As 
Rdma drives along the eulogists chaunt his praises, 
the musicians fill the air with triumphant strains, 
and the women appear in the verandas in their 
gayest attire and throw down flowers upon his 
head. The progress to the palace is one of joy and 
exultation, and as such forms a bright contrast to 
the dark events which were about to be disclosed to 
the public view. ' 

The narrative of Rdma’s interview with the 
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MahAraja and Kaikeyl may now be related as fol- histoey of 
lows : — pabt IV. 

While the whole multitude, filled with joy, were waiting Scenes within 
without the palace, Bdma beheld his wretched father sitting 
with Kaikeyi on an elegant couch, his countenance withered 
up with sorrow. Then Rama humbly bowed at the feet of 
his father, and at the feet of Kaikeyi ; and the eyes of the Humiliation^ 
Maharaja were overflowing with tears, and he could only the MahArajaon 
exclaim : — " 0 Rama ! Rama, seeing his father^s coun- 

tenance filled with tears, was seized with fear as though his 
feet had touched a serpent ; for Dasaratha was convulsed 
with grief, like the waves of the sea during a storm, or like 
the sun during an eclipse, or like a sage who has told a 
falsehood. And Rama bowed to Kaikeyi, and said : — 0 
mother, tell me how I have offended the Maharaja ! Then 
Kaikeyi, void of shame, and relentless as a tigress, re- Kaikeyi informs 
plied : — The Mahiiraja is not angry, 0 Rama, nor is he gromisem^o 
in distress : but he has something on his mind which ho rajs, and of to 

own two re- 
forbears to mention through fear of you, but it is necessary in 

that you should know it ; The Maharaja has made me two 
solemn promises, and confirmed them by oath, but he now 
repents, like one of low caste : In former times, when I 
preserved his life in the war between the gods and demons, 
he offered me two boons, and swore to perform thorn ; and I 
have now requested that my son Bharata may be installed 
as coadjutor with the Maharajja, and that you may be sent 
into exile in the wilderness of Dandaka for fourteen years : 

If, therefore, you desire that your father should act accord- 
ing to his oath, you will go out of the city this day, and 
return not for fourteen years, and you will permit Bharata 
to govern the Raj.^' 

At this merciless speech, the Maharaja was pierced with 
grief, but the words of Kaikeyi had no effect upon Rama ; 
they fell upon his mind like sparks of fire upon the ocean acquiescence, 
waves, and he felt no kind of sorrow, but replied : — Be it 
130 I I will depart into the forest that the Mahdraja may 
fulfil the promise which he has made ; But wherefore is he 
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Mah&raja may command, that I will cheerfully perform: 

-Let messengers on swift horses bd despatched to bring 
Bharata from the city of Girivraja, and I will hasten to the 
forest of Dandaka, and abide there fourteen years And 
Kaikeyi insists Kaikeyi Said : — So let it be : Let not your father's shame 
diato affect you, but depart immediately, for until you are gone 

out of the city your father will neither bathe nor eat." 
Thus urged on by Kaikeyi, as a horse is urged on by a whip, 
Hama replied to her thus : — I obey the will of the Mahd- 
RAma obeys, raja, for there is no act of virtue greater than that of obey-^ 

ing the command of a father and fulfilling his engorgements : 
Bear with me whilst I take leave of my mother Kausalya, 
and console my wife Sita, and then I will this day depart to 
Rfima's perfect tho wildemess of Dandaka." With these words Rama 
passions. bowed at the feet of his father, who was lying senseless from 
grief, and ho prostrated himself at the feet of Kaikeyi, and 
wont out from the inner apartments, followed by Laksli- 
mana and all his friends. All excepting Rama were bathed 
in tears, but not even the loss of the Raj, or the prospect 
of weary exile, could affect the dignity of Rama, any more 
than the taking out of a pot of water can lessen the ocean, 
or pouring in a pot can increase it. Withdrawing his eyes 
from all the preparations for his installation and the insignia 
of royalty, he manifested neither 'the slightest change of 
countenance nor sign of sorrow. 


Review of the 
foregoing narra- 
tive. 


Sdf-control of 
BAiua. 


Stress laid upon 
the virtue by 
jnddeni 
Hifidds. 


The only point worthy of special notice in the 
foregoing narrative is the stress laid upon the stoicism 
of Rdma, or ‘rather upon the perfect control which 
he maintained over his passions, at the very moment 
when the cup of happiness was dashed from his lips, 
and he was condemned -to hopeless exile. The ex- 
tent to which this virtue is carried by the Hindxis is 
perfectly marvellous. The news of sudden and dire 
calarnity will be received with a composure and 
dignity, which no one but an Asiatic could display ,' 
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and which arises partly from a belief in the inevit- history op 
able and irresistible decrees of fate, and partly from 

a careful training in the habit of self-command. 

The next scene, namely, RAma’s interview with srd. R&ma'a in- 
his mother, is even more touching, and may be 
lated as follows : — 

When Eama left the presence of the Mahdraja and Kai- Proceeds to the 
keyl, he proceeded towards the apartments of his mother 
Kausalyd. And as he passed the first apartment^ the ancient 
men standing at the door cried out : — May he conquer 
gloriously.” And as he passed the second apartment, he 
saw the Brdhmans, deeply versed in the Vedas, and he 
bowed to them. Then as he went to the third apartmenthe 
saw the maid- servants, and children, and matrons, and those 
expert at keeping the door ; and the women, full of joy, 
rushed off to carry to Kausalya the news of her son^s ap- 
proach. Now all that night the Rani Kausalyd had been en- KaiwaiyA's wor. 
gaged in religious mortification, and in the morning she was in behalf of her 
paying divine honours to Vishnu. Desirous of propitiating 
the bright god in favour of her son Rdma, she had clothed 
herself in silk, and performed all the ceremonies of thanks- 
giving and joy, and ofiered up the burnt-offerings, after they 
hajd been duly consecrated by mantras from the sacred Vedas. 

When Rdma entered the elegant apartment of his mother, he R&ma finds her 
beheld her fanning the fire of the sacrifice, and he saw all SJciS'Sng? 
that she had prepared for the seryice-of the gods ; the curds, 
the rice, the ghee, the sweetmeats, the parched grain, the 
white garlands, the boiled thick milk, the sacrificial wood, 
and the jars of holy water. The pious Kaushlyd had;^ rolled 
up her silk garment like a rope, and thrown it over her left 
shoulder, and drawn it loosely under her right arm ; and she 
was weary with religious observances and internal abstrac- 
tion of mind, *but still eager to propitiate the gods. Seeing He r see- 
her son Rdma, fte arose full of pleasure, and as he bowed to 
her feet she embraced him, and kissed him, and said : — 

May you attain the age, the renown, and the virtue of the 
royal sages of old, and the merit worthy of your rate : O 


^OL. II. 
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HISTORY OP B&ma, your father the Maharaja, faithful to. his word, will 
• paet^iv. install you into the office of coadjutor in the Raj.” 

RAma informs Then Rama, with joined hands, bowed to his mother, 
hiacoming^^ and* said: — '^0 mother, are you unacquainted with this 
heavy calamity now impending, which threatens sorrow to 
SitJi and Lakshmana ? It is Bharata whom the Maharaja 
will install as his coadjutor, and as for me, I am to go into 
exile for fourteen years, and dwell in the wilderness of Dan- 
daka, and perform all the duties of a Vdnaprastha, and live 
on fruits and roots.” 


Terrible grief of 
KausalyA. 


Her bitter 
lamentations. 


When the Rani heard these terrible words she fell down 
to the earth, like the bough of a saul tree lopped by the axe 
of the forester, or like a god who had fallen from heaven ; 
and Rama raised her up, and gently stroked her with his 
hand. At length, in an agony of grief, she spoke as follows : 
— “ 0 my son I 0 Rama I If you had never been born I 
should have been saved this bitter sorrow : A barren woman 
has only the grief of being childless, and knows not what it 
is to lose a son : 0 Rama, I the chief Rdni, yet whilst 
you are hero I have been supplanted, and now what shall I 
have to suffer when you are gone ? My death must be the 
consequence : Disliked and neglected by my husband, I am 
already contemned by the servants of Kaikoyi ; and now 
those who seTve me will see the son of Kaikeyi installed in 
the Raj, and will not vouchsafe me a word : 0 my son, how 
shall I, thus deeply afflicted, be able to behold the face of the 
wrathful Kaikeyi ? Seventeen years, 0 Rama, have I passed 
since your birth, hoping that my sorrows would one day 
end : 0 Rama, I am woi*n' with age, and I cannot sustain 
the loss of you, nor the persecution of my rivaliS ; You, too, 
doomed to hunger and fatigue, are now sunk in misery with 
wretched me : Surely ihy heart is as hard as a rock, since it 
has not burst ere now like the banks of a river in the rainy 
season : There must be mo •room in the mansions of Tama, 
or death would have seized upon ^e this day, like a lion 
springing upon a trembling doe : What is life to me ? The 
sacrifice performed for obtaining a son has been to me like 


seed sown upon a barren land : If you go into the wilderness 
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I will follow you, like a feeble cow following her calf; But, bistort op 
0 Rama, it is not pleasing to me that you should forego the p™ 

Raj and go into the jungle : The Mahdraja is subject to the ^ 

words of a woman, and has become the slave of Kaikeyi : 

You, 0 Rdma, have committed no fault that you should be 
driven into exile ; and what son who remembers the duties 
of a ruler, would Teg^d a sovereign who has §unk into his 
second childhood ? 0 Rama, before this matter is noised 
abroad, do you assume the management of affairs 1 Who 
will oppose you ? If, urged by Kaikeyi, your father should 
appear hostile, do you slay him without remorse ; enslaved 
by Kaikeyi he has sunk into childhood, and rendered his old 
age contemptible in the eyes of men.^^ 

Lakshmana then said : — ^^0 mother, your words are per- Lakshmana 
fectly just : You have spoken what is in my mind : I long to 
see Rama upon the throne, and should any one come to op- 
pose him, I swear by you and my weapons that he should 
soon behold the mansions of Yama : • So long as I, who am 
the servant of Jldma, am here, who will dare to give the Raj 
to any one else?^^ 

‘ When Kaiisalyd heard these words, she rejoiced greatly, ^usaiyA wcain 
and thus addressed Rama ; — 0 son, you have heard the 
words of your brother : If you approve, do that which lies 
before you; It does not become you to depart hence at the 
unjust words of my rival, and to leave me a prey to grief : 

If you desire to act rightly hearken unto me ! If the Mahd- 
raja is entitled to your respect and obedience, I am, accord- 
ing to the Sastras, entitled to even more ; and I command 
you not to retire to the forest ; If you leave me I will refuse 
all food, apd you will sink into hell.’^ 

Rdma then spoke thus to his mother cannot trans- 
gress my father^s commands ; and therefore I entreat your 
permission to depart to the forest : No one is degraded by 
obedience to the command of a father.’^ 'Rdma then said to 
Lakshmana : — '' 0 mj^brother, the distres’^ of my mother is 
ifnmeasurable, but truth is founded on virtue, and virtue 
consists in obedience to a father : Having engaged to obey 
my father, I cannot render my promise void/^ 
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Refuses to 
blame hitr 
enemies. 


HISTORY OR The wretched Kausalyk still implored her son to remain, 
p^T^iv permit her to accompany him ; but Bama would not, 

ii^fuses toper- authority of the Mahdraja is 

aojornpaiSr^^^ Superior to all other considerations : He is your husband, 
and he is to you as a deity ; and how can you condemn your- 
self to become a widow whilst your husband is still alive ? 
He then took his leave, saying : — Bharata incurs no blame 
by accepting the Raj, nor Kaikeyi by accepting the favour 
from the Maharaja, nor Dasaratha by giving the Raj to 
Bharata rather than break his word/^ But the words of 
Rama could not remove the heavy grief of Kausalyd ; for 
she loved her son very much, and she feared that «vhen ho 
was gone her wicked rival Kaikeyi would heap insults upon 
her ; and her heart was much oppressed, and she could only 
pray for the welfare of Rama, and engage in religious rites 
in the hope of propitiating the gods. 


Review of the The foregoing narrative furnishes a perfect pic- 

rative. tuYG 01 a Hijidu mothor whose whole joul is bound 
well-being of her son. Her prayers and 
SS'betaif S?hor sacrificos to the gods in behalf of Kdnia, are precisely 
such as Hindii matrons in the present day would 
offer up on similar occasions But with her the bitter 
disappointment was overwhehning, and she was 
wholly unable to exercise that self-control which had 
nobly displayed by Rdma. In the agony 
ttoS’y’iSmi' of her sorrow she suggested disobedience, rebellion, 
and parricide ; to which, however, Rdma turned a 
deaf ear ; although the hare fact of her making such 
propositions would seem to indicate that such revolu- 
tions were by no means uncommon in the courts of 
Hindd Rajas. Next Kausalyd prayed that she 
might be permitted to accomgpny Rdma into the 
jungle, and thus escape from the contempt of the 
palace slave girls, and the exultant face of her de- 
tested rival. But Rdma still lefusedj ffiiling not to 
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remind her in Brahmanical language of the duty histobtof 
which she owed to her husband, who was to her as 
a deity. Lastly, in a noble spirit of filial obedience, ' . 

he absolved his brother, his step-mother, and his 
father from all blame in the cruel measure which de- wTilSJSta!*"* 
prived him of a throne and condemned him to a 
lengthened period of exile. 

The next scene, comprising Rdma’s interview 

, _ terview With 

with his young wife, forms another of those beautiful 
pictures of a wife’s love and devotion, which are so 
frequent in Hindi! poetry. The story is as follows : — 

When Edma had taken leave of his mother, he departed Btoap^edj 
out of the palace, aud proceeded to his own house. Mean- sitft. 
while, the beautiful Sltd, not knowing what had occurred, and 
rejoicing in her husband^s coming installation, was standing 
in her own apartment with eyes fixed upon the door, anxious 
for the return of her lord. When Rdma, with saddened 
countenance and drooping head, beheld his beautiful wife, 
dearer than life, modest and adorned with humility,® he could 
no longer restrain his sorrow. Seeing that Rama was sor- 
rowful, Sit& was anxious, and asked him the reason of his 
melancholy in these words : — Why is it, 0 Rdma, that you 
are not as yet installed, or is it that the moon has not yet 
entered the mansion of Pushyd ? Why have you not the 
royal umbrella over your head, and why are you not fanned 
by the chdmara ? Why do not the bards repeat your praises, 
and why are you not attended by your servants, and priests, 
and counsellors ? Why do I not see any signs of your in- 
stallation ? Let me know all and be relieved from my 
suspense ! 

At these words of Sitd, Rdma told her of the two promises 
which Dasaratha had madb to Kaikeyi, and how Bharata coming exile, 
was to be installed in ids room, and he himself was doomed 
to fourteen years' ^xile in the jungle. And Rdma said: — 

The Mahdraja has appointed Bharata to bjp his perpetual 
coadjutor in the Raj and he is therefore to be honoured by 
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Desires her to 
remain and 
devote her life 
to religion and 
the service of 
her mothers. 


BitA replies that 
she must ac* 
commny him, 
and longs to 
roam with him 
in the forest. 


RAma recounts 
the perils and 
Hufftirings of 
jungle life. 


Hot sun. 


No servants. 


Stones and 
briars. 


Serpents, erooo* 
dilos. and 
sharks. 


'W‘ild beasts. 


you : By the command of my venerable father I go this day 
into the forest ; it will become you therefore to devote your- 
self to vows, and fastings, and acts of devotion : My aged 
mother, wasted with grief, demands youi^ respectful atten- 
tion ; my other mothers must also be duly honoured by you 
according to their rank ; and my two brothers, Bharata and 
Satrughna, should be constantly regarded by you as your 
own brothers or sons : 0 beloved one, T must depart to the 
great forest, and do you remain here obedient to the com- 
mands of Raja Bharata, and never praise me in the presence 
of Bharata, for a Raja cannot endure to hear the praises of 
any one beside himself.^^ ^ 

Sita, angiy but yet humble, replied as follows : — 0 
Rdma, What words are these ? A wife must share the for- 
tunes of her husband ; and if you this day depart to the 
forest, I must precede you and smooth the thorns : Wherever 
the husband may be, the wife must dwell in the shadow of 
his foot : I shall live in the jungle with as much ease as in 
my father^s house, and shall enjoy happiness with you in the 
honey-scented wood : I have no fear, and I long to roam in 
the forei^i with you, and view the lakes and rivers, and the 
flowers and water-birds ; I will be no burden to you, but if 
you leave me I will die.^^ 

Then Rama, wishing to turn the mind of his wife from 
going with him into the forest, spoke to her as follows : — 
0 Sita, the forest is not always pleasant, but I know that 
it is always dangerous : You are very delicate, and the be- 
loved daughter of a Raja : You have never been in the sun 
out of your own room ; how then can you brave the dangers 
of the wilderness ? You are surrounded and attended every 
do-y by your maids ; how then can you go out into the jungle 
without a servant near you ? Your feet are as delicate as 
the petals of the lily, and the pebbles and the briars will 
afflict you grievously : You are like butter which will bo 
melted away by the sun at noonday : You will have to cross 
many rivers, in which there are serpents, and ^crocodiles, 
and sharks : The roaring of the lions and the thundering of 
the cataracts are terrible to hear : The roads are infested 
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with wild GlBph&iits and filled with, thoms , and the jungle is history oy 
covered with rank weeds in which venomous snakes lie con- 

cealed, so deadly that their breath alone will kill a : - * 

Sometimes you will have to subsist upon grass seed ; some- 
times upon bitter roots and fruits ; and sometimes you will 
not find even these things^ and will have to fast many days : 

At times you will be athirst, and there will be no water : 

For garments, you will have to wear the bark of trees, or Coam gar- 
the skin of the antelope ; and at night you will have to sleep 
upon grass, or upon the bare earth : Eeptiles, mosquitoes, Mosquitwa mid 
flies, scorpions, and fierce birds, will bite and sting you, and 
afilict yoq in your sleep ; Fearful Rakshasas infest the wil- PAifBimxaa 
dorness, and will eat up a whole man at a single meal : Your 
beautiful locks of hair will become a tangled mass, tftid will 
lose their colour from want of oil : Besides all this suffering soiitudo. 
you will be without friends ; and how can this be endured by 
a woman ? It is my knowledge of all that you will have to 
suRer that provents my taking you with me : Exposure to Exposure, 
the heat, cold, and wind renders the frame lean and ema- 
ciated : What enjoyment then can you experience in the 
forest*, whilst I shall be filled with distress at the sight of 
your afflictions ? You are dearer to me than my own life, 
and I cannot consent to your suffering pain on my account ; 
so take my advice and remain at my house : Though I may BAma desires, 
be travelling in distant parts, yet still you shall always bo andi^^fthat 
present in my thoughts; and though separated in our eyes iSmaBe^thrir 
we shall never be separated in our hearts : MSreover, separa- ^ 
tion often increases affection, and he alone can perfectly en- 
joy the felicity of connubial love, who knows what it is to 
have been separated from his wife : So bear all these things 
in your mind, and relinquish your plan of accompanying me, 
and do you determine to remain here/^ 

Hearing the words of R&.ma, Sltd was greatly distressed, 
and her eyes were filled with tears, and she 'replied in a low become 
tone thus : — 0 Rdma, I am fully aware of all the evil 
things that have been described by you, but in your pre- 
’sence all that is evil will be turned into good : The fierce 
auimejs of the jungle, the elephants, the lions, the tigers. 
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HISTORY OF and all tlie beasts of prey will fly away when they behold 
PijtT ^iv. grass and the seeds, the roots and the fruits, will 

iRj^your presence be more delightful than amrita ; and if I 
should fail to procure these things for food, I can never be 
deprived of the amrita of your words ; As for garaients of 
bark and antelope^s skin, I am not sorry to wear them, for 
the goddess Parvati wore them for the sake of her husband 
Siva : Sleeping with you upon a bed of grass will give rao 
more delight than sleeping by myself upon a bed of the 
imploTM R&ma softest down : Without you my life is not worth preserving, 
to^yoompaiiy but with you not evcn Indra could terrify me : 0 my lord, 
by following my husband through affection, I shall* be fault- 
less, for the husband is the chief deity of the wife : It is 
written in the Vedas that the woman who always attends 
upon her husband, and follows him like a shadow in this 
life, will in like manner follow him in the world of spirits : 
It becomes you, therefore, 0 Kama, to take me with you 
that I may share in you/pleasures and in your pains, for the 
desert with all its evils are far better in my sight than all 
the pleasures of this palace without you/^ 

R&ma still un- But notwithstanding all the entreaties of Rit&, Rdma was 

^^**"** unwilling that she should go into the wilderness ; and, be- 
holding her weeping, he bowed down his head, and fell into 
Wrath of Sitfi,. ^ deep meditation. And Sita saw that he was sad, and that 
ho was not inclined that she should go with him ; and her 
face reddened with anger, and the tears fell from her eyes 
Taunts B&ma. like honey frona the red lotos, and she said : — Shame on 
my father who gave me to a husband who has no spirit within 
him ! Those who say that Rilma is bravo, courageous, and 
strong, speak falsely : Ho has no power to protect his wife ; 
and surely the Mahdraja has acted wisely in not giving him 
the Raj ; Having once married me he now wishes to give me 
away ; and to whom am I to go, and where am I to remain 
Cheeks herself for fourteen years ? Then she suddenly checked Herself, 
6?ttoriS?*” and repented the harshness of her words, and said : — I 
have never given you any cause for offence, but if I have 
done anything wrong I pray you to forgive me : I can bear 
anything but separation from you :* I entreat you to take me 
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with you : Do not disappoint me, 0 Rama ! ” So saying, history op 
’ she fell at the feet of her husband, and wept very bitterly. 

At these words, Bdma could no longer shut his ears to — ’ — ; — — 
the prayer of Sita. He took her^ by the hand, and wiped 
away her tears, and spoke to her in a mild voice thus : — 

Why, my beloved, do you blame me without understand- 
ing me ? My heart's desire is always to remain with you, 
and I would not care to attain the exalted position of Brahma 
should I bo without you : But wl^f n I thought over the 
perils of the wilderness, and the delicacy of your frame, I 
desired for your own sake to prevent you from accompanying 
me : Now, I am satisfied that you arc determined at heart to 
go with me, and therefore it is not pi'eper for me to leave 
you behind : Go you, therefore, and take leave of all your su- 
periors, and of your mothers-in-law, and throw off all your 
ornaments, and present them to the Brahmans, a ad to those 
who may be in need," 

' Then Sitd. was filled with joy, and did as she was com- si(;fi,»8joy. 
manded by Rdma. And Lakshman^ approached his brother Lakshmana 
and entreated that he might be permitifid to accompany Sroompany*^ 
theih into the wilderness, and Rdma gave him leave. Then 
Rama and Sita gave all their jewels and goods to the Brah- RAma^and^SitA 
mans of their household, and to other Brdhnians, and to 
their own servants, and to all the needy who Ctarae from afar • 

to receive presents from Rdma ; and then ihoy took off their 
shoes, after the manner of devotees, and went with bare feet 
to the palace of the Maharaja to take their leave of Da- 
saratha. 

The foregoing dialogue is almost t'’ o beautiful for Remarks on ^ 
criticism. The delicate girl- wife not only compels 
her reluctant husband to take her with him into the 
jungle, but even pictures the delights of jungle-life;, 
although, to one bred m the luxuries and seclusion of 
a zenana, such a life must have presented a thousand 

Next follows the last scene, the farewell visit of 
RSmsr, Slid, and Lakshmana to take leave of the 
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histom of Mah^aja. According to European ideas, such a visit 
paktiv. could scarcely have been expected under the cir-‘ 
. cumstances ; and yet it is strictly in accordance 
with Hindi! ideas of tho respect due to a parent and 
a superior, even in such a time of trial. The story 
proceeds as follows : — 

Profoand aor. Meantime the rumour spread throughout the city of 

pie of AWhyA Avodhva, that Rama.^nd his wife Siia, and his brother 
Lakshmana were to be sent out as exiles into the wilderness 
of Dandaka ; and all the people were thunderstruck at the 
tidings, for they had been expecting to see the installation 
of Rdma; and all of them were grieved to the heart, and 
became so senseless, that though they had eyes they could 
not see, and though they had ears they could not hear. 
And all the inhabitants of the city crowded around the 
gate-way of the palace ; and even the women came out from 
their inner apartments, and sacrificed their shame and 
suA and modesty, and stood roiyid the palace gate-way. Presently 
tcTthe^paiMe*^ the two Priuccs, and the wife of Rama, were seen walking 
with bare feet towards the palace of the Mahdraja; Rama 
walking first, and Sita close behind him, while Lakshmana 
brought up the rear. At this sight the whole multitude 
were filled with grief, and bitterly reproached the Mahdraja. 
re- Some said that he was an old hollow tree, which had gener- 
ated the fire which was destroying a blooming garden. 
Others cried out that he was possessed by demons, saying : 
— Unless the Mahdraja were possessed by demons he 
could not have sent his son into exile ; since no father is 
capable of sending away his son, even if that son were full 

SS'ottuis of virtue.^^ Some 

^^0 people thought of accompanying Rama into the 
jungle, taking with them their wives and families, and 
leaving Dasaratha, and his wife Kaikeyi, and his son Bharata 
to rule the deserf city of Ayodhyd. Others said Why 
do you blame the Mahdraja, when it is IQtikeyi who is the 
root of all this evil ? She persuaded the Mahdraja by sweet 
and coaxing words to send Rdma away, and to give the Raj 


The people 
nroiu'h the 
MaliArajo. 
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to Bharata ; Percliance Bliarata is m the plot, and therefore history op 
remains in the city of his mother’s father out of shame ; If 

he felt so strong a desire to rule the Raj, he should have 

asked'^Rdma for it ; and then he would have obtained the 
Raj without any misfortune befalling Rdma.” 

Whilst the people werp thus lamenting, Rdma approached scene in the 
the apartments of the Mahdraja, and heard the lamenta- muni- 

tions of his father, and the imprecations which he con- women to be 
tinned to pour upon the wicked ^aikeyi. At length with* 
the chosen Counsellor Sumantra m^e known to Dasar- 
atha that his son Rdma stood at the door; and the Mahd- 
raja ordered that all his women should be summoned 
to that apartment, and that Rdma should then enter the 
room, for he oared not to be alone when he took leave 
of his son. Then all the women advanced with a slow 
pace into that room, and their eyes were red with weeping, 
and Kausalyd was in the midst of them. Then Rdma, and Swooning of the 
Sita, and Lakshmana were conducted into the presence of bf*hoiding 

^ ^ . R&ma, Sit&. and 

the Mahdraja ; and the Mahdraja, surrounded by his wives, Lakshmana. 
arose from his seat, and then fell upon the ground in a 
swooil; and Rdma and Lakshmana ran towards him and em- 
braced him with their arma, and placed him on the royal 
couch; whilst the cries of that multitude of women filled 
the palace, and mingled with the clanging of their orna- 
ments. Then Rama, with joined hands, said to his father : 

— I entreat you, 0 Maharaja, to look with a propitious 
eye upon me who am ready to depart to the wilderness of 
Dandaka : Permit also Lakshmana and Sitd to accompany 
me to the forest : 0 fountain of honour, command us even 
as Brahma commands his children.’’ 

The Mahdraja then gazed steadfastly upon Rdma, and 
said : — 0 Rdma, I have been infatuated with Kaikeyi 
through the promises I have given to her; 0 Rdma, set 
aside my commandment, and becoine this day the Raja of 
Ayodhyd 1 ” Rdma replied, with joined hands ; — My lord refuse*, 
the Mahdraja has yet a thousand years tp live upon the 
ehrth, and I will abide in the forest without desiring the 
R^.: When fourteen years have passed away I shall have 
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HisTOET OF completed my vow and will again embrace your feet : Who 
Part in this earth will hereafter obey the commands of his father 

if I now violate them ? Then the distressed Mahdraja 

?mpiOTM said to his affectionate son : — 0 beloved one, go without 
JontpS? ^ haste in a safe and good road, but go not away to-day : 

The evening is approaching, and refreshed by the sight of 
you, let me enjoy one good day more : Spend this night , 
with your mother and me, and to-morrow do as it pleases 
you : 0 R&ma, I hav^jbeen deceived by a woman, who has 
covered her evil designs, like a fire that is covered by 
ashes/^ 

Rimaurffes R&ma replied : — ^^To depart hence is my only desire: 

Let the Raj, with its people and wealth, and waving fields 
of corn, be given to Bharata ; for my resolution to embrace 
a forest-life cannot be shaken : 0 Maharaja, let the promise 
given by you to Kaikeyi be fulfilled to the very uttermost ! 
Observing your commandment exactly as it was delivered, 

I will reside in the forest for fourteen years ; and I swear, 
0 Mahdraja, that my only desire is that your word should be 
fulfilled, and your character bo cleared from every stain of 
falsity : 0 my lord and father, I cannot stay longer, and I 
pray you to restrain your grief ; it is no affliction for me to 
depart : Kaikeyi said to me : — R&ma, go to the forest 1 
Seeks to console I replied ; — I will go ! I will therefore keep my word : 
the nah&raja. q father, be not distressed ! We shall enjoy our- 

selves in the quiet forest, filled with gentle deer, and vocal 
with the song of birds ; and when the fourteen years are 
expired you shall behold us again, and your promise will 
have been fulfilled/^ ' . 

Bii*®reMfi?ex^^ these words all the wives of the Mah&raja wept 

Sq;»?SirKaikeyi. bitterly, excepting only the remorseless Kaikeyi ; and the 
Chief Counsellor Sumantra wept in like manner. ^And the 
Mah&raja was overcome with anger, and he moved about his 
head, and sighed heavily ; and he began to wring his hands, 
and to grind his teeth, and his colour changed, and his 
eyes reddened with rage, and he fell anew into the depths 
Snnpntra heaps of anguish. Then Sumautra, seeing the deep sorrow of tfie 

r0" i* ^ , o - A 

jg^toupon Maharaja, tried to pierce the soul of Kaikeyi with shfl»rp 


the naharaja. 
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Words as terrible as thunderbolts, saying : — ^^Tou, who 
have abandoned Dasaratha, are the murderess of your hus- 
band and family ; by your vile deeds you have afidicted him - 
who is invincible as Indra, as immovable as a mountain, 
and as impassable as the sea : The will of the husband ought 
to prevail over the wife, far above the gratification of her 
children : Men succeed to a Raj according to their seniority, 
and is it your wish to annul this law ? But let your son 
Bharata become the Raja, and let j^m govern the Raj : 
Wliere Rdma goes we will go : No Brdhman will remain in 
your dominions : We, the inhabitants of the city of Ayodhyd, 
and all the ^people of the country of Kosala, will certainly 
go into the jungle with Rdma : What pleasure then will you 
have in obtaining a Raj which has been abandoned by aU 
your friends, by all the Brdhmans, and by every good and 
loyal subject? Your deeds are so heinous that I wotfder 
the earth does not open at the sight of your abominable 
conduct : Who but you would fell a mango tree with an axe, 
and plant a tree of harsh and worthless berries in its room ? 
0 Rdni, obey the will of your husband, and be not obstinate 
in transgression, for a husband is like the sovereign of the 
gods ; Let the lotos-eyed Rdma, the virtuous, the first-bom, 
the generous, the energetic, the mighty, be installed in the 
Raj^; for bear in mind, 0 Edfii, that if Rdma leaves his 
father and goes into the forest, your infamy will fill the 
whole world.” \ 

At these words of Sumantra the Rdni ' Kaikeyi was 
neither moved nor distressed, nor * was her countenance 
changed. So the Mahdraja said to Sumantra : — Speedily 
order the army, composed of four bands, and laden with 
wealth, to accompany Rdma ; let beautiful dancing-girls, and 
musicians, and rich merchants adorn the train of my son 
let the warlike engines follow Rdma, and the citizens also, 
aiid all kinds of carriages, with huntomen and all who are 
skilled in the chase : Whilst hunting the antelopes, and the 
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elephants, and drinking the wild honey, and beholding the 
flowing rivers, he will speedily forget the Raj : Let all my store- 
hoi^ses of grain and treasure accompany Rdma, so that he 
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HI STOUT OF may dwell happily in the wilderness; and Bharata shalj/^ 
pam^. gov®ro Ayodhyd until the prosperous Bdma shall have ac- 


Tradition of 
Asamaiija. 


complished all he desires/^ 

Kaik|^deciaTe8 At thege words of the Mahdraja, the Edni Kaikeyi was 
wuinoi^loMpt greatly troubled aud sore afraid; and she said to Dasaratha: 
an empty R . My son Bharata will not accept of a Raj which has been 
stripped of its wealth, and become like wine which has lost . 
its strength/^ Dasaratha replied : — ^^0 you vile one, 
having loaded me wi*h a grievous burden, will you afflict 
me whilst I am bearing it ? What has become of your 
RAraa should former pretended love for Rama?” Kaikeyi said : — It is 
iEamwija Imd* should go into the forest, even as ©ne of your 

done. QyfYi ancestors sent out his eldest son Asamanja.” ® Dasa- 

Tradition of * ratha replied : — Asamanja was a wicked prince ; he caught 
the children of the people in the streets, and threw them 
into the river Sarayd; but what has Rama done that he 
should be sent into exile ? 0 Rdni, to abandon a virtuous 

son would destroy the splendour of Indra ; and I, with all - 
the rest, will turn my back upon the Raj, and pleasure, and 
wealth, and will follow Rama this day ; and leave yOu with 
your son Bharata to enjoy the pleasures of the Raj.” 
R&ma^refhsesto Then the humble Rama supplicated Mal^raja Dasaratha 
accept the army. . — (( Q j^^ja of Rajas, what occasiou l|^ve I 

for soldiers or for followers, who have abandoned all society 
and enjoy ihent to live on the wild productions of the forest ? 
Who, having given away an excellent elephanl^ is desirous 
of possessing the gr^ss rope which binds it round ? 0 lord 

Calls for igr-^ of the world, what occasion have I for troopq ? Bring hither, 
imTas^Mud I pray you, the raiment of bark, the spade wherewith I may 
dig for the roots, and the basket covered with leather in 
which I may carry them ; these are for me who am to reside 
Sl?^kc?o"th- fourteen years in the jungle.” ,Then Kaikeyi, devoid of 
shame, brought herself the dresses of bark, and said before 
B&maputsit. all the people : — Put them on ! ” And the mighty Rdma 
received the bark dress from Kaikeyi, and threw oflF his 
garment of fine linen, and all his ornaments, even the mar- 


R&ma refuses to 
accept the army. . 


> This reference to the cruelty of Asamanja is remrkable its beb^ one 
ct the very few traditions which, appear to refer to the ancient Bajaa of Ay^Jtiyk. 
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riage ring given to him by the father of his wife Sitd, and history of 
he put on the habit of a sage. Lakshmana also in like 
manner put dff his elegant and ornamented dress, and put 
on the habit of a devotee in the presence of his father. ^ 

Sitd, accustomed only to a silken dress, started at the sight 
of the bark raiment, like a deer at the sight of a snare ; and 
filled with shame, and deeply distressed, she received the 
habit from the cruel Kaikeyi. Then with tearful counte- 
nance she said to Lakshmana : — What am I to do with 
these garments of bark ? I have never worn such clothes, 
and I do not know how to use them.^^ At these pitiful 
words of ^ita all the women began to cry, and Mahdraja 
Dasdratha reproached Kaikeyi, saying : — ^^0 shameless 
Kaikeyi, you are determined to ruin me: but answer me ?Amaaioiie is 
one thing : You asked me only for the exile of Kama; why 
then do you give the bark raiment to Lakshmana and Situ 7 
Kdma is bound for my sake to wear the garments of a 
devotee according to your request ; but Sita and Lakshmana 
accompany Kdma of their own accord, and are not bound to 
obey your commands/^ * 

The sage Vasishtha then said to Kaikeyi : — 0 worth- 
less woman, you arc the disgrace of your own family, and 
you have imposed upon the Maharaja without the shadow 
of an excuse : It is improper for Sitd to go into the forest, 
and she ought^to abide here in the house of Kdma ; If Sitd 
goes into the wilderness we will attend her, and all the city 
will attend her likewise : Even Bharata and Satrughna will 
.go when Kdma goes, and attend upon their elder brother : 

Q-overn alone then the country when it shall be empty and 
destitute of men : You wicked woman, there will be no city 
here unless Kfima resides in it, and the wilderness which he 
may inhabit will instantly become a great- country : You, 
rapacious for your own son, have plunged him into misery, 
for there is no one in all thj 3 Kaj who will pot follow Kdma : 

O Kaikeyi, to-day you will see the beasts, and the serpents, 
and the deer, and the birds accompanying Kdma; and even 
the trees will turn their faces towards him,: Present, then, 

* The garments here said to haye been made of the bark of trees, in all pro- 
bability, were made of a thipk coarse cotton expressly for jungle wear. 
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INDU. 
Part IV. 

The Mah&raja 
presents Sit& 
with clothes 
and ornaments* 


Orders Ills 
chariot for the 
exiles* 


R&ma, Sit&, and 
Lakshmana 
take leave of 
Kausalyd. 

Her speech to 

PAtirm- 


BAma's reply. 


Her spe^h to 
Lakshmima. 


Her speech to 
Sitd. 


take away the dress of bark, for she shall not wear it : The 
exile of R&ma was alone requested by you.^^ ® 

At these words of Vasishtha, the Mahdraja ordered his 
storekeepers and treasurers to'present Sit& with clothes and 
ornaments sufficient to last her for fourteen years ; and the 
men did as they^were commanded, and Sita threw aside the 
garments of bark, and arrayed herself in excellent attire as 
before. The Mahdraja then said : — “ Bring the chariot and 
take Bdma in it ; that ho may. appear to be going on a 
pleasure excursion rather than into exile.^^ 

Then Rama and Sita and Lakshmana turned to Kausalyd 
to take their leave of her ; and Kausalyd said to Rdma : — 
Sitd is unprotected, and Lakshmana is a mere boy : Do 
you take* care of them in the wilderness, and above all 
take care of yourself, and never forget me, who am your 
unfortunate mother. Here she was choked with grief, 
and could speak no more ; and Rdma said to her : — 
Lakshmana is my right hand, and Sitd is my shadow ; 
so you need have no fears on their account; For myself 
fear nothing, but engage yourself wholly in consoling my 
father Dasaratha ; By your favour I hope to be successful at 
last, and to absolve my father from his promise, and return 
again to the Raj.” Kausalyd then said to Lakshmana : — 
I rejoice to see your attachment to Rdtna ; you should 
mutually protect each other, and Sitd should be the object 
of your common care : Consider Rama as your father, and 
Sita as your mother, and serve them as you have served us.” 
Kausalyd then embraced Sitd, and kissed her, and said : — 
The nature of women who have been constantly honoured 
by their beloved husbands, is to neglect their lords in time 
of trouble; but in the heart of a virtuous woman her 
husband is esteemed sacred, and regarded as the pure foun- 


® The whole of this episode in which Vasishtha reproaches Kaikeyi is evi- 
dently an interpolation in the original tradition. The ideas expressed are almost 
precisely the same as those which had been previously expressed by Sumantra. Jn 
the original story tbe gift of the dresses to Sit& probably followed immediately 
$fter the declaration of the Mahhraja that Sit& was not required to wear the gar- 
nuenti of bark ^ . 
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tain of happiness : Thns^ though my son Edma is exiled to history op 
the jungle, he is not contemptible in your sights but is 

regarded as your deity, in poverty the same as in'wealth/^ 

Then Sitd, with joined hands, replied thus to the mother of sit&'s reply, 
her husband : — 0 excellent one, I will do all you have 
commanded ; for I am acquainted with the duty of a woman 
towards her lord, and could no more depart from virtue than 
light could depart from the moon : The lute yields no music 
if it be divested of its strings ; the chariot moves not with- 
out wheels; and a woman bereft of her husband has no 
pleasure though she have a hundred children: Scanty is the 
joy derived from a father, a brother, or a son ; but who does 
not honour a husband, as the source of happiness without 
bounds : To the wife a husband is even as a god.” After BAma takes 
this, E&ma took leave of the other wives of his father, and other women, 
he said to them : — Whatever I have done amiss through 
ignorance while living with you, I entreat you now to for- 
give.” When the ladies heard these pious and humble 
words, their hearts were penetrated with grief, and they 
filled the palace with their lamentation and wailing. 

The parting was now over, and the unfortunate 
trio were to be conveyed to the frontier in thej^’ll®*^. 
chariot of the Mahdraja. But the story may be 
related at once as it is told in the Bdmdyana : — 

After this Sumantra said to Edma : — 0 Prince, ascend 
the chariot, and I will drive you whithersoever you desire to 
go.” Then the weapons were placed in the chariot, and all 
the clothes aud jewels which the Maharaja had given to 
Sita, together with a strong basket covered with leather, 
and a spade; and Sitd ascended the chariot, and Edma and 
Lakshmana did likewise, and Sumantra mounted the driv- 
ing seat, and drove the willing steeds with the swiftness of 
the wind. Then the whole city of Ayodhyd was filled with 
tumult, and resounded with the noise of intoxicated ele- AyodhyA 
phants, the neighing of horses, and the clanging of orna- 
ments ; and all the people were in deep affliction, and ran 
after the chariot like persons running to plunge into water; 
voL.n.. 9] 
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called upon to 
stop. 

Grief of the 
people. 


The Mah&raja 
and KausalyA 
command Su- 
tuantra to holt. 


HISTORY OP and they cried out to Sumantra : — Pull in the horses that 
we ’may behold the face of Edma 1 The distressed Maha- 
raja ki like manner rushed out of the palace crying : — I 
will see my beloved son.^^ And there was a great noise of 
weeping women like that of a female elephant-when her mate 
is bound by the hunter. But Edma commanded Sumantra 
to drive on, and the dust raised by the chariot-wheels was 
laid by the falling tears of the citizens. The whole city 
was steeped with water, for the people were frantic with 
grief; and the tears fell from the eyes of the women, as 
water falls from the lotos when struck by the leap of a fish. 
Affliction of the The Malidraja, seeing that the city was overwhelmed with 
sorrow, fell down beneath the affliction like a tree which 
has been severed from its roots ; and a tumultuous noise 
arose behind Eama from the men who supported the Maha- 
raja in his swoon. And Eama looked behind him and saw 
his father Dasaratha, and his mother Kausalya, running 
after the chariot, and hoard them calling upon Sumantra to 
rein in the horses ; but he commanded Sumantra to drive 
on; and the heart of the driver was torn by the conflicting 
orders as if it had been torn by the chariot- wheels. And 
Simanlra^ Edma said to Sumantra: — ^^When asked by the Mahdraja 
Scaae himJeif^ therefore you did not rein in the horses, say that you did 
by a falsehood. ^ggp distress has driven me to this false- 

hood.” So Sumantra drove on the restive horses, and the 
royal Counsellors said to Dasaratha : — 0 Mahdraja, no one 
follows far after him whom they expect to see retum.^^ 
But the wretched Mahdraja, with a sad countenance, stood 
still with his Edni Kausalyd, watching the chariot as it was 
^ driven further and further from his eyes. 

General mourn- Meanwhile all the ladies of the royal household were 
'thec?tyJ!nd°“* filled with distress, like cows who have been bereft of their 
young. The priests who served the sacred fire made no 
oblation to the gods ; the householders prepared no food ; 
the moon forbore to shine ; the sun disappeared while it was 
yet day; the elephants rejected their fodder; the cows 
refused to nourish their calves ; mothers felt no pleasure 
even in the §ight of their first-bom ; the planets approached 
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tho moon in evil aspects ; the^ stars appeared gloomy and history ot 
moved backwards; the clouds were driven by the wind 
until they resembled a troubled ocean in the air ; thS city ■ 
was moved out of its place ; and the four quarters of the 
heavens were in great agitation and overspread with dark- 
ness. The whole city of Ayodhyd was thrown into mourn- 
ing, and resembled the earth and mountains when deprived 
of Indra; fathers and mothers ceased to think of their 
children, wives forgot their husbands, and lovers failed to 
remember each other.® 

■ Now so long as the Mahdraia beheld any vestige of his TheMahfiraja 
beloved and virtuous son, he raised himself up on the earth 
'to behold him; but when he could no longer see the dust of Kau®aiyfi. ami 

” Kaikeyi. 

the chariot-wheels, he fell again to the earth in the deepest 
misery ; and the beautiful Kausalya attended him, holding 
his right hand, and Kaikeyi followed him on his left side. 

When the Maharaja saw that Kaikeyi was there, he said to 

her : — 0 Kaikeyi, bent on evil, touch not mo ! I wish not 

to see you, for you are neither my wife nor my friend : You, 

who have abandoned virtue for the sake of wealth, I now 

abandon for ever : Your hand which I took in the presence 

of the sacred fire, I relinquish for ever, both in this life and 

the next : If Bharata, receiving this fiourishing Raj, be 

pleased with what you have gained for him, he may present 

me with what funeral ofierings he will, but none shall 

approach me.” Then the Edni Kausalyd, wasted with dis- giusaiyA raises 

tress, raised the Mahdraja from the earth, and wiped the 

dust from off him. And he repented on account of Rdma, 

like one who has murdered a Brdhman, or touched fire with 

his hand ; and he vented his grief thus : — “ The foot-prints hij, lamenta- 

of the excellent horses that have borne away my son are 

still in the road, but the great one is to be seen no more : 

My son Rdma, who has ever slept on soft^ pillows perfumed 

« The author of the Adhyhtroa Rfimihyana here introduces a very extraordinary 
scene for the purpose of enforcing the belief in the divinity of B&ma. It will 
be remembered that the Mahhraja had two priests, namely, Vasishtha and 
Thmadeva. Of these Vhmadova is said to have preached a long sermon to the 
people of Ayodhyh, explaining how Rhma was an incai'nation of Vislmu for the 
deotruction of Bhvana. The matter of the sermon is so entirely theological that 
it is reserved for discussion in a future volume. 
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HISTORY OP with sandal wood, and been fanned by damsels adorned with 
paet Yv. cosily ornaments, will this night take sSielter beneath a tree, 

with A block of stone for his pillow ; and in the morning he 

will rise covered with dirt like a bufifalo arising from a 
muddy pool : The inhabitants of the jungle will behold the 
valiant Bdma rising and departing like one forlorn : The 
beloved Sitd, ever worthy of happiness, will be wearied with 
the entangled thorns, and alarmed at the roar of the wild 
beasts of the forest : 0 Kaikeyi, be whatever you desire, 
and dwell a widow in the Raj ; I can live no longer without 
the presence of Eama/^ Thus lamenting, the Mahdraja 
entered his beautiful palace, like one who enters the house 
of mourning after he has burned A deceased kinsman. 

The MaMnga Seeing the city bereft of its people, the Mahdraja entered 

palace and is tho palace as the sun enters a cloud, and ho said : — Carry 
ffauSyS?* of me speedily to the apartments of Kausalyd, the mother of 
Rdma, for nowhere else can my heart obtain ease.^^ Then 
those who were waiting on the Mahdraja carried him to the 
chamber of Kausalyd, and he ascended a couch and sank into 
Midnight scene, a delirium. And the night overspread all around, like the 
night of universal death ; and at midnight the Mahdraja said 
to Kausalyd : — 0 excellent Kausalyd, I cannot see you ; 
touch me I pray you with your hand, for my sight has gone 
o?KausSySr* Rdma.” Then the Edni, seeing him lying on the 

couch mourning for Edma, drew near and sat by the side 
of her afflicted lord, and thus addressed him: — ^^That 
female reptile Kaikeyi, having shed hep poison upon Edma 
and cast her slough, will now go about with . ease, and 
will terrify- me like a venomous serpent : Better would it 
have been for me, if Edma had dwelt in the city as a wan- 
dering mendicant, or if he had been condemned to servitude ; 
but the wicked Kaikeyi has cast him out to be a portion to 
the Bakshasas, as fuel is thrown to the sacrificial fire : The 
hero of mighty arm, attended by his wife and brother, 
has been condemned by you to exile in the forest, and 
what can await them but the direst distress ? How can these 
tender ones drag on their wretched lives feeding on fruits ? 
Alas ! they are like the remains of a tree, which, has beeh 
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devoured by elephants or destroyed by the jungle fire before history op 
its fruit has ripened ; Tet even now the day may come when 

1 shall again behold Rdma, and his wife Sita, and his brother 

Lakshmana ; but when will that day arrive ? When will this 
renowned city of Ayodhyd, hearing that the two heroes have 
returned from the forest, once again be filled with gladness 
and be decorated with banners ? When will the city be 
moved with joy at beholding these two heroes, like the sea 
at the new and full moon ? When will the thousands of 
people scatter sweetmeats in the streets, as the two sons 
enter Ayodhyd adorned with beautiful ear-rings and holding 
up their* scimitars ? When will the daughters of Brdhmans 
joyfully go round the city with fruits and flowers ? When 
will my son Rdma, who is old in understanding but endowed 
like the gods with perpetual youth, when will he return and 
revive us like a seasonable rain ? 0 Mahdraja, like a cow 

whose calf has been carried off by a lion, so have I boon de- 
prived of my offspring by the tigress Kaikeyi/^ 

.The foregoing story of Rdma’s departure into 
exile is replete with many touching references, which 
to the European would appear to be exaggerations, 
but which are never for a moment doubted by the 
Hindu. Thus it seems difficult to understand why lUiMon why 
Rdma, Sftd, and Lakshmana should have walked to 
the palace with, bare feet instead of proceeding 
thither in a chariot ; but according to Hindi! ideas 
the conduct of the exiles would have been regarded 
as contumacious and defiant had they approached 
the palace in a more ostentatious manner whilst suf- 
fering under the displeasure of the Mahdraja. Again, 
the sorrow of the royal household may have been ex- 
^ggerated by the bard ; but still some allowance must 
be made* for the overweening aiid demonstrative 
affections, which on all occasions are strongly mani- 
festedin.Hindii families. The excitement of 
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people of Ayodhyd has also been described with 
much poetical extravagance and embellishment ; hut 
still it should be borne in mind that in ancient times, 
when the Hindii sovereignties had been as yet un- 
disturbed by Mussulman invasion, the attachment 
between a people and their Baja was of a strong and 
patriarchal character ; and the domestic incidents of 
palace-life were regarded with an interest and sym- 
pathy which finds but little expression in modem 
history, excepting in the fervent loyalty of the 
people of England towards the family of oiir sove- 
reign lady Victoria. 

The filial obedience of Bdma is of course intended 
as a model for all time ; and to this day his refusal 
to countenance any scheme of disobedience or re- 
bellion, his patient self-sacrifice in order that the 
promise made by his father should be fulfilled in its 
integrity, and his loyal reverence towards the Mahd- 
raja and the Rdnfs, are regarded as bright examples 
to be followed when required in every Hindd family. 
The cruel and relentless conduct of' Kaikeyf is in 
like manner intended as a solemn warning to a young 
and beautiful wife against exercising an undue in- 
fluence over a fond husband, and causing him to 
commit the injustice of promoting her son at the 
expense of the elder branch of the family. But inas- 
much as a favourite wife is more prone to ambitioa 
than a son is prone to disobedience, the lesson in- 


volved in the tradition of Kaikeyf apparently exer- 
cises but little influence in those households ijq which 
a husband is married to more than one wr^C;* and it 
is by no means unfrequent even in the pri^sent day 
for the youth and beauty of a favourite wife or con- 
cubine to prevail over the better judgment of an 
Chieftain. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JOURNEY TO CHTIRA-kCtA. 

ThI: journey of RAma with his wife and brother, histost of 
immediately after taking leave of the Mahdraja, is pabi iv. 
described with considerable clearness in the R^ma- Route followed 
yana. The route lay in a southerly direction from <' . 

the city of Ayodhyd to the country of Bundclkund ; 
and the three most important stages arc as follows : — 

1st, Sringaveba, the modem Sungroor, which is ist, srinKSYere, 
situated on the left or northern bank of the river sm^™n 

, . , , the left bank of 

(jranges. 1 his was an important station, inasmuch 
as it formed the frontier town between the Raj of 
Kosala and the country of the Bhfls, and appears to 
have been the residence of the Bhfl Raja. 

2nd, Pbayaga, the modern AlldhaMd, which is 
situated at a very holy spot according to Hindd tliejuiMglonof 
ideas, being at the junction of the two sacred rivers, 
the Ganges and the Jumnd. Praydga was the seat 
of a famous Brdhman named Bharadwdja, who is 
said to have dwelt here surrounded by a band of 
Brdhman disciples, who led the ideal life of austerity, 
sacrifice, and devotion, which is so frequently de- 
scribed and lauded by Brahmanical bards. 

3rd, CHiTRA-KdTA, a celebrated hill, which 
situated to the south of the Jumnd in the country of 
'Bundelkund. This was the seat of Vdlmfki, the sago 
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histobt of and bard, who became famous in after years as the 
p™T w. author of the Rdmdyana ; and .who was surrounded 
by a society of disciples, and led the same mode of 
life as was pursued by Bharadwaja. It was on this 
hill that the exiles ultimately took up their abode, 
and passed some pleasant years. 

The narrative of the journey may be related as 
follows : — 


1st Route: from 
AjTodhy&to 
Bringavera. 
People of 
Ayodhyi follow 
RAmatotho 
Tamas& river. 

The halt. 


Encampment 

during 

the first night. 


Sunrise: BAma^ 
Sitd, and 


depart without 
awaking the 
people. 


Now all this while^ though the Mahhrajahad been carried 
back to the city of Ayodhyd, yet the people woulcj not re- 
turn from following the chariot of Rdma ; and when the 
evening was come, Sumantra halted the chariot on the 
banks of the river Tamasd, and loosened the weary horses; 
and the horses drank of the water and rolled themselves 
in the dust, and then plunged into the flood, and began 
feeding on the banks of the river. And Eama fixed upon 
a pleasant lodging on the banks of the Tamasd, and he 
said to Lakshmana : — I will spend this night in feeding 
only on water ; this is my choice, although there is abund- 
ance of wild fruits.^^ Then, the sun being set, Sumantra 
tied up the horses and gave them plenty of fodder ; and when 
all had performed their evening duties Sumantra and Laksh- 
mana prepared a bed of leaves, and thither Rama retired 
with his wife Sit&. And when E&ma. and Sit& had fallen 
asleep, Lakshmana related to Sumantra the various excel- 
lencies of Eama ; and when the night had almost passed, the 
early dawn beheld Lakshmana and Sumantra still convers- 
ing respecting the merits of E&ma. 

In this manner E&ma and the people that were with him 
spent the night on the banks of the river Tamas&; and at 
early morning E&ma arose from the bed of leaves, and seeing 
the people very quiet, he said to his brother : — 0 Laksh- 
mana, behold these people devoted to us, and inattentive to 
their own houses, locked in sleep beneath the trees ; these 
citizens have vowed to ;bring us back, and will never 
l^ve us while their lives remain ; Let us therefore gently 
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mount tli0 ch&not wliilo they aro sleoping boiiGatli the trees^ history or 

and take our departure; lest they he overwhelmed with 

trouble on account of our distress/^ Then at the command : 

of Bdma^ Sumantra harnessed the horses to the chariot^ and dri7i^"t<^ards 

Bdma^ and Sitd^ and Lakshmana mounted it ; and Bdma dei^e^h^ 

said to Sumantra : — Turn back the chariot and drive it a S returns by 
1 . , • a detour to the 

short while the way we came, that the people may see the Tamasi. 

footprints of the horses, and think that I have returned to 
the city of Ayodhyd.^^ So Sumantra drove the chariot back 
a short distance towards the city, and then turned round 
another way, and affain came to the river Tamasd. And The people re- 
when the, citizens awoke in the morning they were over- Ayodhyd. 
whelmed with sorrow at finding that Rama had departed ; 
but presently they saw the track of his chariot, and they 
followed it a little way, and then lost it, and they filled the 
air with their lamentations. After a while they approached 
the city weeping abundance of tears, and their grief broke 
out afresh. No one rejoiced, and no one was cheerful; the Moumniup- 
merchants ceased to expose their wares, the bazaars were city, 
empty qf people, and no one was pleased at finding lost 
goods, or at the increase of wealth, or at the birth of a first- 
born son ; every house was filled with weeping, and the hus- 
bands who had returned homo full of distress, were tor- 
mented by their wives as the elephant is tormented by the 
iron hook of his driver. And the women of the city cried 
out in their grief: — What are houses, or wealth, or child- 
ren, or pleasure to us, who cannot behold Rdma : Blessed 
are the rivers and pools which Rdma shall purify by bathing 
therein.: The forest abounding with beautiful groves, the 
riversj the lakes, and the verdant sides of the mountain will 
all be adorned’ by the presence of Rdma: The greenwood 
shades and hills to which Rdma may resort, will honour him 
as a most beloved guest : The tyees laden with' flowers and 
blossoms, and covered with humming bees, will point out 
Rdma to one another : The mountains, through compassion 
for Rdma, will display their most beautiful flowers and fruits 
even out of the due season, and ]^our forth their varied 
cai;aracts of pure water : Let us follow Rdma ; and we wilL 
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attend upon Sftd, whilst you, 0 husbands, wait upon Edma,^^ 
Then all the women wept aloud, for Rdma was dearer to 
them even than their own sons. 

Meanwhile Bdma and the others had crossed the river 
Tamasd, and journeyed far away from the place where they 
had slept, and viewed the villages cultivated to their utmost 
borders, and passed through the rich country of Kosala, 
which was plenteous in corn and wealth, and abounded with 
sacred groves and places of sacrifice, and was covered with 
pleasant gardens and mango trees, and filled with men 
generous and happy. Presently Rama saw the divine Ganges 
flowing in three directions ; the river which is frequented by 
holy sages whose hermitages adorn its ‘banks; the river 
where the glad females resort at festive seasons, and lave in 
its cool and pleasant waters ; the river which dashes agfiinst 
its strong banks with a terrific sound resembling a deep 
laugh, or smiling with its pure foam, now flows with a 
divided stream and anon is diversified with whv*lpools ; the 
river which abounds with the pure lotos, and where the gods 
perform their ablutions ; the river which rolls on gently 
shelving shores, bordered with pure sand, vocal with geese 
and cranes, and adorned with flocks of playful birds; tho 
river whose banks are decorated with trees growing in the 
form of garlands, and are here and there covered with tho 
expanded lotos ; the river which removing every load of im- 
purity is itself clear and pellucid ; tho river whose surround- 
ing forests are adorned with fruits, flowers, and leaves, like 
a damsel with excellent ornaments, and resound with the 
roar of elephants as mighty as those that guard the universe, 
and as sportive and generous as those which carry Tndra, 
the sovereign of the gods ; tho river which fell from the feet 
of the divine Vishnu, and from the matteil hair of the great 
god Siva, through the influence of tho sage Bhagiratha; the 
river Gangd, wife of Sumudra, pure and destroying sin.^ The 
valiant and dauntless Rdma, viewing this river fuU of waves 


^ According to the Pundits, the chariot passed oyer this liycr through the air. 
Between the Tamash and the Ganges, other rivers, including the Gomati^aze 
to have been crossed by Bhzua and Jiis party in like manner. 
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and whirlpools, proceeded towards the city of Sringavera, histoet op 
which is on the borders of the Eaj of ^yodhyd towards the 
country of the Bhils. When he had reached Sringavera, he - - 
said to Sumantra : — " 0 charioteer, to-day we will lodge in 
this place under that Ingudi tree, "which stands near the 
river : There I ^will contemplate the chief of rivers, whose 
waters are esteemed by the gods, the demons, and the 
Gandharvas, and prized by deer, serpents, and birds.” So 
Sumantra drove the horses to the Ingudi tree, and there 
Bdma descended from the chariot with Srta and Lakshmana, 
exclaiming : — This is a delightful tree.” ‘ 

Now Sringavera was the border town between the Eaj Border town bo- 
of Kosala and the^ountry of the Bhils ; and the Eaja of the o7Ko8aia mJ? 
Blnls was Guha, who was a valiant and renowned chieftain^ Su^ryl 
and a friend to Edma. When Eaja Guha heard that Eama Guha,^iujaof 
had come into his dominions, he went out to meet him with tertaiiw RAmii 
all his kinsmen ; and Rdma, seeing the Raja of the Bhfls hospitality. . 
approaching, wont fomard with Lakshmana to welcome 
liim. Then Guha manifested great sorrow, and he em- 
braced ‘Rama, and bowed down to his feet, and raised his 
joined hands to his head, and thus spoke to him: — ^^0 
Rama, let this place be to you oven as Ayodhya ! What 
shall I do for you? 0 valiant one, who ever was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain a guest so highly beloved ? ” Then this 
excellent Raja Guha brought the argha and various kinds of 
provisions to Rdma, and said : — Welcome, 0 valiant one ; 
my whole Raj is yours We are your servants and you are 
our lord : Provisions, beds, and provender for the horses 
are all at your command.” Rdma then embraced the Raja luma's 
of the Bhils, and said : — 0 Guha, through my good request, 
fortune I behold you and your friends this day in good 
health : Is all well in your Raj ? What you have brought 
through affection,,, that I accept, though I do not partake , 
thereof: Know that I have assumed the dress of bark 
and the ^telope^s skin, and that my food is fruits and 
roots ; - T]hlt)Ugh my duty . to my father I am become a 
devotee of the forest, and I request a little provender for 
the horses and nothing more : These are the horses of my 
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father Dasaratha^ and I shall be sufficiently honoured by the 
attention paid to them.^^ Eaja Guha then immediately 
ordered his men to provide what was necessary for the 
horses. Meantime Rdma bound his garment like a rope 
ovei his left shoulder and under his right arm, and per- 
formed his devotions to the setting sun, and drank a little 
water which Lakshmana brought to him. Lakshmana then • 
washed the feet of Rama, and the renowned one slept upon 
the ground beneath a tree, with his wife Sit& by his side. 
And Raja Guha, and the charioteer Sumantra, conversed 
with Lakshmana throughout the long night, and carefully 
watched Rdma^ nor would Lakshmana betake# himself to 
sleep, though earnestly entreated so tS do by the Bhil 
Raja. 

When the goddess Night had retired, and the sun began 
to rise, .and the call of the shrill peacocks was heard 
throughout the forest, Lakshmana said to Rama : — 0 
excellent one, we will soon cross the swift Ganges river that 
falls into the sea.^^ And Raja Guha prepared a stout and 
beautiful boat, furnished with oars and a helm, and capable 
of crossing tho holy river with ease ; and at the request of 
Rdma, he put the baggage and the weapons into the boat. 
Then Rama took Sumantra tho charioteer with his right 
hand, and said : — 0 Sumantra, enough has been done for 
me ; and we will now le.ave the chariot and go on foot to the 
great forest : Do you therefore'speedily return to Ayodhya, 
and bo cautious in the presence of tho Mahdraja.^^ At 
these words Sumantra was overwhelmed with distress and 
wept aloud ; and Rama in mild accents addressed him as 
follows; — Amongst all the descendants of Ikshwdku, I 
esteem no friend comparable with you : As Mahdraja 
Dasaratha has never caused me any distress, so I pray you 
not to distress him: Whatever the Mahdraja through affec- 
tion for Kaikeyi may command, do you perform without 
hesitation ; for sovereigns should not be resisted in the 


management of their affairs : 0 Sumantra, act so that my 
father may not be absorbed in fruitless sorrow, nor even 
think of me; Present my dutiful regards to him, and ‘to 
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Vasishtha, and to all the'pious teachers of Ayodhyi, and say history of 
that I bow at their feet : Say also the same to Kaikeyi, 

Sumitrd, and my other mothers, and to the unhappy Kau- 

salyi, if she has survived my departure : Then bow down to 
the excellent and aged Mahdraja, and say to him from 
me : — ^ 0 Eaja of Eajas, it does not become you to give way 

► to sorrow and distress on account of me, or Lakshmana, or 
Sit& ; In a virtuous cause we could spend a thousand years 
in the forest at the word of our father: Neither I, nor Sitd, 
nor Lakshmana, are objects of regret : We have relin- 
quished Ayodhyd, and will reside in the great jungle ; and 
when fourteen years are expired you will see us return : Lot 
the mother of Bharata, the beloved consort of the Mahd- 
raja, enjoy happiness, and govern the Eaj together with her 
sou:^ Having thus spoken to the Mahdraja in my name, 
do you repeatedly say to my mother Kausalyd, and the other 
Earns, and to Kaikeyi, that wo are well and bow to their 
feet : And when Bharata is installed in the Eaj, do you say 
to him from me : — ^ Pay every attention to your own mother 
Kaikeyi/ and have regard likewise for Sumitrd the mother 
of Lakshmana, and speak graciously also to my mother 
Kausalyd.^ 

Wlien the great Edmahad thus finished his commands to 
Sumantra, Lakshmana, enraged with Kaikeyi, delivered to Lakshmana’s 
the charioteer a very angry message to the MaTidraja; but JJ’iSiikeyi pro- 
Edma forbade him," and said to the charioteer : — " Let not iSim? 
the disrespectful words which Lakshmana has spoken be 
^mentioned to the Mahdraja: The venerable sovereign ought 
always to be addressed in an affectionate manner, accom- 
panied with becoming prostration.^^ 

Then the faithful and distressed Sumantra prayed that qJJJt to*r«noin 
he might remain with Edma and Sitd during their fourteen b”^^*** 

\ years^ sojourn in the forest ; for it was the desire of his soul 
^ to convey them again to Ayodhyd in the chariot when the 

3 This language addressed by E&ma to the charioteer, is generally admired as 
a proof of the goodness and mildness of the divine hero. But when it is remem- 
bered that this language was addressed by a young Prince to the aged Minister 

> of hts father, the whole speech will appear affected and priggish to European 
eyes. 
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term of residence in the jungle had expired. But Bdma, 
full of compassion, thus addressed him 0 beloved of 
your royal master ! I know your perfect devotion to me ; 
hear therefore the reason for which I wish to send you- to 
the palace of Dasaratha : Seeing you returned to the city of 
Ayodhyd, the Rani Kaikeyl will be satisfied that I am gone 
to the jungle, and will enjoy the pleasant Raj governed by 
her son Bharata : For the sake then of gratifying both me 
and the Mahdraja, return now to the palace and declare 
exactly the messages which I have entrusted to you.^^ 

After this, Rama spoke these important words to Raja 
Guha : — I will now mat my hair as a devotee ^nd depart 
to the great forest of Dandaka : Bring me therefore speedily 
the milk of the fig tree ! So the Raja of the Bhils quickly 
brought the milky juice, and Rdma formed the jatd for 
Lakshmana and himself.® The two heroes, of long and 
mighty arm, now appeared with their matted hair like two 
venerable sages; and taking the road towards the river* 
Ganges, Ruma said to his friend Guha : — If you wish for 
prosperity, attend to your army, your treasuries, and your 
fortresses, and the afiairs of your Raj ! They then ap- 
proached the boat, and Lakshmana, at the command of his 
brother, placed Sitd in the boat and entered it himself. 
Rama then entered likewise, and bade farewell to Sumantra 
and Guha, who saw them depart with eyes overflowing with 
tears ; and the boat guided by the steersman and propelled 
by the rowers then moved away with the velocity of the 
wind. 

Now when the boat reached the middle of the river, Sitd, 
with joined hands, thus addressed the goddess Gangd : 


» Tbe jat^ or knot of bair, on the head, is peculiar to Ilindfi devotees. Ac- 
cording to the Adhyhtma Rkm^yana, Rkma chose this opportunity of withdrawing 
Ae real Sltfi. from the gaze of men, and substituting a false Sitk in her room 
The reason for this wiU appear hereafter; hut the passage may be quoted as fol- 
lows Rhma then turning towards Sith, said to her I have for ages past, 
my love ! found a habitation for thee in my heart ; enter and dweU therein ; it is 
not proper that thou shouldst be exposed ttf view.' Sith in obedience to her hus- 
band's order entered into his heart. Rhma, through his own power, created a 
form resembling Sith, which he placed by bis side ; this form was so exact »re. 
semblance of Sit& that there was not a single hair different." 
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May this son of Dasaratha, keeping the commandments of history or 
the wise Mahdraja, be preserved by thee, 0 Gangd ; and 

after residing fourteen years in the forest, may he return — 

again to the palace at Ayodhyd, with his brother Laksh- 
mana and myself : Then, O excellent goddess Gangd, when 
we shall have returned in prosperity, with all our wishes 
gratified, we shall worship thee with great joy : Thou, O 
goddess, art one who flowing in three directions came from 
the world of Brahma : I bow to thee, 0 goddess ; I ofier 
praise to thee, O beautiful river: When Bdma, through 
your favour, returns and obtains possession of the Raj, I will, 
in gratitudp to you, give to the Brdhmans a hundred thou- 
sand cows, besides raiment and ornaments: Having returned, 

0 goddess, to the palace at Ayodhyd, I will offer to you a 
thousand jars of spirituous liquors, and rice mixed with 
flesh I will sacrifice to all the gods who inhabit your banks, 
and make, offerings at all the sacred places whether small 
or great : 0 excellent goddess, may this sinless and valiant 
Rdma, together with his brother Lakshmana and myself, re- 
turn from residing in the forest and again enter Ayodhyd ! 

Whilst the beautiful Sitd was thus praying to the god- The Wo land 

dess Gangd, the boat reached the south bank of the river, Silk onh? 

and the two heroes bowed to Gangd, and quitted the vessel 

accompanied by Sitd. And Rdma said to Lakshmana: — Order of march 
, ^ ^ f . , , through the 

This day will Sita have to experience the pains of soioum- forest : ^ksh- 

•f ^ ^ mano in front 

ing in the forest, and endure the roaring of lions and tigers, JJe T^r“with 
and the grunting of wild hogs ; so do you go on before, and 

1 will follow Sitd.^^ Then the two heroes entered the forest 
with their bows in their hands, whilst Sitd walked between 
them, having Lakshmana in front and Rdma behind ; and at 
length they came to the sacred fig tree, with its numerous 
roots descending from its branches, and they sat underneath 
the shade of the fig tree. And as they sat there at their 
ease, they saw a beautiful lake of water thickly set with 
water lilies, and covered with geese and various kinds of 

* This Yow of an offering of flesh-meat and spirituous liquors to Gang&, is in 
accordance with the idea that a female delights in these things. In the Ad- 
»Jiyhtnia Bhmhyana, Sith is represented as vowing an offering of cow’s milk and 
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piNDiA tingled a fire, and prepared a repast ; and when they had ' 

■ dressed the deer, and given a portion to their ancestors and 

^ the two brothers and Slt& partook of the meat] 
venisou. j^^d prepared for lodging beneath the tree.® And Rdma 
said to Lakshmana This will be our first night in the 
forest, freed from our attendants ; and we shall now resemble 
true devotees : Fear not, 0 hero, at being without attend- 
ants in this uninhabited forest, nor be dispirited at the de- 
parture of Sumantra : From this day it is my duty and yours 
to be ever careful to protect Sit& : Bring some grass, 0 
Beds of grass Lakshmana, and prepare a bed for mo here, and a bod for 

pared by vourself at a little distance from me.^^ Lakshmana then 
liakshmana. •' ^ i i 

prepared the beds of grass and leaves beneath the lordly 
Tiamentationsof tree ; after which Edma addressed him as follows: — “As- 
sun dly the Maharaja sleeps at ease to-night, attended by 
Kaikcyi ; but what wise man is there upon earth, who for the 
sake of a woman would abandon an obedient and beloved 
son? Perchance, Kaikeyi, intoxicated with the wine of 
prosperity, has abused my mother Kausalyd, and your 
mother Sumitrd : Wherefore, 0 Lakshmana, go you to 
Ayodhyd, whilst I alone go with Sit& into the forest ; Go, 0 
sinless one, and bo the protector of our mothers : Wretch 
that I am. ! my mother Kausalya obtained me in her old ago, 
and brought me up with difficulty ; and now she has been 
deprived of me just as she was beginning to enjoy the fruits 
of her labour : What is she the better for having a son that 
assists her not ? ” Thus lamenting, Edma gave way to his 
lakshmana tears and wept aloud. Then Lakshmana said : — 0 excel- 

atlmiiiisters , . , .. . ‘ /. * 

consolation, lent hero, it IS unworthy of you to gneve ; your weeping 
answers no purpose, and fills Sitd and myself with sorrow : 
Suppress your feelings, 0 excellent one, and dismiss grief : 
It is for little minds when sunk in the mire of distress, to 
lament like an aged elephant sinking down in a muddy 


B This passage in which th^ illustrious trio are represented as eating flesh- 
meat, as well as others of a similar character, are placed in brackets because they 
are omitted in the North-West recension. They are, howeyec, of undoubted 
authenticity. 
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pool: Myself and Sitd, seeing you thus distressed, must 
soon expire like two fishes taken out of the water : 0 hero, I 
feel no desire to see my father Dasaratha, nor my brother 
Satrughna, nor my mother Sumitra, nor heaven itself.” 
B&mS,. hearing these weighty words of Lakshmana, dis- 
missed distress and embraced his brother, and said to him: — 
I abandon grief ! ” 

The two heroes and Slt& then passed a pleasant night 
under the fig tree ; and when the cloudless sun -had risen, 
they plunged into the vast forest, directing their course 
towards the hermitage of the sage Bharadwdja at Praydga, 
where the»holy Ganges unites with the river Jumnd. When 
the day was nearly at an end, Bdma said to his brother : — 
O Lakshmana, behold that smoke which ascends from the 
sacred fire at Praydga : We have assuredly found the junc- 
tion of the Ganges and Jumnd, for the murmuring sound 
c|in be heard of the two fierce streams dg,shing together, and 
I can already see the trees around the hermitage of Bha- 
radwdja.” Then Bama, and Lakshmana, and Sitd proceeded 
alon^, and when the sun cast a long shadow they arrived at 
the confluence of the two rivers, and approached the hermit- 
age of Bharadwdja; and they beheld the great sage oflering 
the sacred fire, surrounded by his disciples and engaged in 
devotion. Bdma then advanced a little way, and bowed his 
head respectfully, and related his story to the sage ; and 
Bharadwdja having courteously inquired of Bama respiect- 
ing his journey, brought water and argha, and presented his 
guests with food, and wild roots, and fruits of various tastes, 
and prepared a lodging for them.® 
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^ The meeting between R&ma and Bharadwhja is somewhat differently 
described in the Adhy&tma E&mAyana, for the purpose of imparting a Religious 
significance to the interview. The passage is as follows; — “When B&ma, Sitfi. 
and Lakshmana came near to the abode of Bharadwhja, they beheld one of hU dis- 
ciples, and Bfima directed the disciple to inform Bharadwdja of their arrival, and of 
their desire to pay their respects to hin^. Bharadw&ja was delighted. He selected 
such articles as were proper for religious ceremonies towards Bdma, and then went 
out to meet the three, and fell at their feet and Worshipped them. Ho praised 
B&ma as the Supreme Hod, and ihearnation of Vishnu, and said * I have passed 
through a long series of years in religious contemplation and worship in the hope 
of •beholding thee, but without success ; this day have I obtained the reward of 
my faithful adoration of thy name ; I now see thee.” B&ma, gratified at his ex- 
VOL. II. * 10 
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And tHe sage said to B&ma : — This place is large, un- 
inhabited, and pleasant, and rendered pure by the conflu- 
ence of the two great rivers ; I pray you therefore to dwell 
here at ease.” But Bama replied : — 0 divine one, the 
people of the city of Ayodhyd tfhd Baj of Kosala will often 
come hither to see us, and therefore T do not approve of 
staying here : 0 holy one, look out for a pleasant heimitage 
in a lonely place where Sit& may enjoy herself.” Hearing 
The sagerecom- these pleasant words of Bama,* the sage said to him : — At 
S*chitra-kiita a short distance hence, 0 my lord, is a mountain on which 

in Bundclkuiid . . . • • -i i j 

ontheop^site you may reside; a mountain prized by sages, and pure and 
JumiUk. beautiful to the sight : It is named Chitra-kiita : As long as 
men behold the peaks of Chitra-kiita they have prosperity 
and clearness of mind : Many sages, after spending hundreds 
of years there, have ascended by their austerities to heaven : 
I esteem this a proper residence for you, 0 B4ma, if you 
will not stay here and reside with me.” Thus Bharadwaja 
received Rama and his wife and brother with every atten- 
tion ; and Hama and Sitd spent the night pleasantly in the 
delightful hermitage of the sage. 

srdRoute-.from At the dawn of morninff Bama presented himself before 
Chitra-kata. Bharadwaja, and respectfully requested to' bo favoured with 
PrayigsL^ commands ; and the sage said ; — 0 most powerful one, 

depart to the pure and pleasant mountain of Chitra-kdta, 
which abounds with fruits and roots : There wandering with 
Sit%. your mind will bo gladdened with the view of rivers 
and springs, hills and Valleys, greenland slopes and cool 
by’the aagefor' cascades.” Then the two Princes bowed to the feet of the 
great sage, and prepared to depart, and the sage directed 
them as follows : — At a short distance hence you will see 
a great number of huts ; thence you will reach the river 
Jumnd, and then you should make a raft and pass the great 
river which constantly abounds with crocodiles: On the 
opposite shore you will see a large green-leaved fig tree ; 
lot Sitd, joining her hands there, implore a blessing: A 

preasioiiB, said;— ‘We, priest! are Kshatriyas; thou art a Brhhman : It is our 
duty to serve thee, to obtain thereby our reward : He who serves the Br&hmans 
feithfully, will easily pass over the waters of this transitory world.” 
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short distance further you will see a dark forest ; that is the histobt of 
way to the hill Ohitra-kdta.^* PaLt^v 

The two Princes then bowed their heads, and went for- 

ward with Siti to the river Jumnd; and there they collected 
much wood, and made a Idige raft, and covered it over with 
dried bamboos ; and Lakshmana cut down branches of trees 
and made an easy seat for Sit&; and Eama placed his 
beloved upon the seat on the raft. B&ma then put the gar- 
ments, the ornaments, and the spade and basket by the 
side of Sitd; and the two brothers took a polo each and 
pushed the boat * across the swift stream. When they sita's pmye't 
arrived in the midst of the river, Sit& thus addressed the soddess Jumua. 
river goddess : — 0 goddess Jumn&, blessings attend thee, 

I am passing over thee : May my lord accomplish his vow ! 

I will offer to you a thousand cows, and a hundred jars of 
spirituous liquor, when K4ma returns in peace to the city 
which is protected by the race of Ikshw&ka.^^ Having 
crossed the river and arrived at the sacred fig tree, SitA 
went up to it with joined hands, and thus addressed the 
tree*: — Salutation to thee, 0 great tree! May myhus- ’ 
band av'*/ 00 mplish his vow 1 May we again see Kausalyi and 
the renowned Sumitra.^^ Sitd then walked round the tree 
with joined hands. And E&ma beheld his beloved spouse 
devoted to his interests, and he said to Lakshmana : — " Do JumnA. 

you take Sitd and proceed in front, whilst I will follow 
behind with the weapons; and whatever fruits or flowers 
Sitd may desire, do you collect them for her.^^ Sit4 then . 
advanced between these two brothers like a female elephant 
guarded by two males ; and she asked E&ma about every 
new *flower and shrub and climbing plant which she beheld ; 
and at her request Lakshmana brought her very many 
pleasant plants full of flowers. [Meantime, as E&ma and 
Lakshmana wandered on their way, they slew many animals 
that were fit for sacrifice and food.] 

Having passed one night on the banks of the river Arrival at 
Jumnd, the two brothers, together with Sita, set forward at ' ^ 
early dawn on th6 road to Chitra-kilta ; and as they beheld 
the trees bending with fruits and flowers, and the large 
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honey-combs covered with bees, and the multitude of deer 
and birds, they rejoiced greatly, for they saw that there 
would be abundance of food. And they went on until they 
came to the hermitages on the hill where resided the great 
V&lmiki and other distinguished^ages ; and they advanced 
with joined hands, and bowed to the feet of V&lmiki; and 
tlio wise sage, full of joy, returned their salutation and bade 
them welcome; and Rama related to Valmiki all that had 
occurred.^ Rama then determined to take up his abode on 
the hill of Chitra-kuta ; and at his command, Lakshmana 
brought various kinds of wood and erected a hut of branches 
and leaves. R&ma then said to Lakshmana : Bring 

venison that we may sacrifice to the god of the dwelling : 
Those who desire long life should propitiate the god of their 
dwelling : Having killed a deer, bring it speedily, 0 Laksh- 
mana.^^ And Lakshmana did as his elder brother com- 
manded ; and Rama again said to him : — Dress the 
venison that we may sacrifice to all the other gods who pre- 
side over dwellings.^^ And Lakshmana brought an excellent 
antelope that^ he had killed, and cast it on the fire ; and 
•when it was separated from the blood, and thoroughly 
dressed, the devout Rama, skilled in sacrificial rites, per- 


The interview between Kama and Vhlmlki is thus described in the Adhyhtma 
Khmayana When the three exiles came to the river Jumnh, Khma put on a 
religious habit. He then proceeded to Chitra-kdta, at which place dwelt a holy 
saint named Yalmiki, a fervent adorer of the deity. They arrived at his house, 
where they found a pleasant garden, in which water-fowl sported in the tanks ; 
the trees were loaded with delicious fruits and sweet-smelling flowers ; thousands 
of birds sang enchanting songs, especially those in praise of R&ma. Brhhmans 
were seated in all quarters reading the Vedas. Here were sages sitting with their 
eyes closed, absorbed in meditation on Khma ; others with rosaries of Tulsi leaves 
in their hands were calling on the name of Rama. Others again with both hands 
raised towards heaven were performing the penance. Some held in their breath 
with religious fervency ; others performed various ceremonies in honour of Kkma. 
Thus were all the sages engaged in contemplation on Almighty God. Vhlmlkls 
soul was filled with holy rapture on the approach of the three ; especially when 
he perceived that Rknaa had on a religious habit,— his hair braided in a knot on 
the croAvn of his head, a deerskin round his loins, his body rubbed over with the 
yellow earth, and having a bow and arrows in his hands. Vhlmiki was overcome 
with surprise at the brilliant appearance of the three, bnt led Rkma into his 
house, worshipped him, walked three times round him, and sot before them the 
choicest fruits, of which they partook." 

Vklmiki is also represented as delivering a long religious discourse to R&iAa, 
which will be considered hereafter. 
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formed the sacrifice according to the Sastras, and repeated 
the secret prayers, and performed his ablutions in the river. 
Rama then made a place for an altar, and planted a grove ; 
and he and his brother Lakshmana, and his wife Sitd, 
entered the delightful hu(!f*as the gods enter their sacred' 
assembly. Thus having arrived at the pleasant mountain 
Chitra-kiita, and at the river Manddkim, that excellent 
place which was frequented by deer and birds, Rdma was 
filled with joy, and relinquished all grief on account of his 
exile. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part IV. 


Sacrificial ritea 
perfonned by 
,BAma. 


Residence of 
RAtna. SitA, and 
Lakshmana in 
the hut at 
Ghitra-kdta. 


The foregoing narrative does not call for much Review of th. 

n ^ , foregoiim liar- 

remark. Sumantra, the charioteer, seems to have 
been directed to conduct the exiles to the frontier 
town of Sringavera ; and this duty he accomplished, 
crossing the rivers Tamas4 and Gomatf on the way. 

At Sringavera he took his leave and returned to Thecwicspart 
AyodhyA, whilst the exiles crossed to the southerly at the®fS^ 

1 111 1*^ townof Sringa- 

bank of the Ganges, and proceeded due eastward to ''®™- 

11 i^« f A rk f 1 Cross the 

the celebrated station at Prayaga. At Prayaga 
exiles crossed the river Jumnd, and proceeded south- 
ward into the country of Bundelkund, where they 
filially took up their abode on the hill Chitra-kiita ; 
which is said to have abounded in game, fruit, 
honey, and other products of the jungle which were 
suitable for food. 

The worship paid by Sitd to the rivers Ganges wonhipofthe 
and Jumnd, and to the sacred fig tree, is well worthy 
of notice. It may be a relic of the old fetische'’^®“‘' 
worship which undoubtedly prevailed in ancient 
India, and which, as such, will have to be consi- 
dered hereafter ; but still the picture of the faithful 
wife offering up prayers and vows on behalf of her 
beloved husband is ever regarded with deep admira- 
tion by the Hindiis; and indeed the worship is 
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Br&hman set 

tluments, or 

hermitages, 

scattered 

amongst the 

abori^nal 

population. 


perhaps as largely practised by Hindd women in the 
pakt iy. present day as at any previous period. 

Another important circumstance connected with 
Edma’s exile must also bo duly noticed, namely, the 
assunied fact that a number of Brahmanical settle* 
ments, or hermitages, each under a distinguished 
sage, were scattered amongst the aboriginal popula- 
SEFoftoe* beyond the frontier of Kosala. Notice h as 
SHt * taken of two of these settlements much 

wi<inrf*the further to the eastward, in the narrative of^Rdma’s 
against the Edkshasas ; namely, first, the 
hermitage at the junction of the Sarayd and Ganges 
rivers, which was famous as the spot where Siva was 
smitten by Kdma, the Indian Cupid, with the 
arroAvs of love ; and secondly, the hermitage of 
Viswdmitra in the neighbourhood of Buxar, which 
Avas famous as the spot where Vishnu, incarnate as 
a dwarf, took the three steps which terminated in 
the overthrow of Bali. In the present narrative of 
Edma’s exile two other Brahmanical settlements are 
described, namely, the hermitage of Bharadwdja 
at Praydga, and the hermitage of Vdlmfki at Chitra- 
SS *kese hermitages did or did not 

JSttr f B,dma, is a question which can 

iun..po.t. scarcely be settled definitely; but the tradition that 
Brahmanical settlements were formed in the midst of 
an aborigina^i and hostile people is highly significant; 

important phase in the history of 
the Brdhmans, namely, the mode by which their 
influence was extended throughout India. This 
subject, however, will be discussed hereafter. 


poned. 



CHAPTER X. 

DEATH OP MAHAEAJLA DASARATHA. 

The exiles having been settled down in quiet hibtobt of 
residence on the hill of Chitra-kiita, the story of 
the Rdmdyana onco more reverts to the city of 

A11/ T1 111 Division of the 

Ayodhya ; and the melancholy events are related 
winch followed the return of Sumantra, and the into 
delivery of Rdma’s dutiful message to the Mahd- 
raja. The narrative comprises four distinct scenes, *• 

namely: — 

1st, Palace scene, including the conversation 
between the Mahdraja and Kausalyd after the return 
of Sumantra with Rdma’s message. 

2nd, The death of the Mahdraja at midnight. 

3rd, The morning scene without and within the 
palace. 

4th, The summoning of the Council, and des- 
patch of messengers to bring Bharata to Ayodhyd. 

These events are highly suggestive of ancient' Thon»mti»*M 

o j , , it appears in the 

Hindd life, but demand no preliminary explanation j 
and the narrative, therefore, may be reproduced from 
the Bdmdyana as follows : — 

Meantime the charioteer Sumantra had taken leave of 
'^ja Guha, and returned with a heavy heart to the joyless 
city of Ayodhyd. The people seeing him return without Ayodhy*. 
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HISTORY OP Edma filled the air with their cries ; and he drove his chariot 
p^T IV through the chief street, with his face covered, until he 
came near to the palace of Mahdraja Dasaratha. Then 
Sumantra descended from his chariot, and passed through 
Distress pf the the seven enclosures of the palace ; ^ and all the ladies of 
jiies ofthe^^ the Mahdraja, seeing him return without ^Bdma, were filled 
fiah&ja! * ® with anguish, and their bright eyes streamed with tears. 

And Sumantra quickly entered the eighth enclosure of 
the palace, and beheld the wretched Mahdraja in the 
white house, whsted with grief on account of his son ; and 
he approached the Maharaja and bowed to his feet, and 
Uvere delivered the message which had been entrusted to him 

by Kama. 

When the Mahdraja heard the dutiful words of his eldest 
son, he fell down in a swoon ; and the Rdni Kausalyd, with 
the aid of Sumantra, raised him up, and thus addressed 
him: — Arise, 0 Mahdraja, for no help can come out of* 
this sorrow ! 0 my lord, Kaikeyi is not here, and you need 

not fear to converse about Rama/^ Kausalyd then began 
to heap bitter reproaches upon Dasaratha, saying : — Who 
ever abandoned a beloved and innocent son after having 
engaged to install him in the Raj ? If you had promised 
to grant two boons to Kaikeyi, why did you promise to give 
the Raj to Rdma ? If you exiled your son for fear of 
violating your word, why did you not fear to break the 
promise that you had made to your Counsellors to instell 
Rama ? Enslaved in your old age by the love of a Woman, 
you break your promise either way ; by giving Rdma the 
Raj you would have broken your promise to Kaikeyf, ^ut by 
sending him into the jungle you- have broken your promise 
to your Counsellors : The oath given to a favourite wife, 
and the exile, of Rama to the forest, are crimes whichlratik 
with the murder of an unborn infant ; Happy ia it for me 
that Kaikeyi did not solicit, the death of Rdma, for you 
would have granted that also without hesitation : Then 
Rdma would have been seized by the strong arm of power, 

*. Pive courts or quadrangles are specified on a prerious doeasion. 
p. 109, ‘ , 


message. 

Prostration of 
the Maharaja. 


Kausnly4 re> 
proaches the 
Maharaja, 
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like a vietim bound by its owner for a sacrifice; for in this history op 
world the weak sink beneath the grasp of the strong, as India. 

elephants in the forest are seized in the grasp of lions : -^1.^ 

Should B&ma return after his exile is accomplished, I can- 
not expect that Bharata will abandon the Baj and the 
treasures, nor would B&ma receive them at his hand : If 
people first entertain their new friends at a funeral feast, 
and afterwards invite the Br&hmans, they will find that the 
Brahipans will not look with pleasure even on amrita when 
it has been left by others : Will Brdhmans sit down before 
other Br&hmans have finished their meat, and eat that of 
which they have eaten ? Will an elder brother accept of a 
Baj which has been enjoyed by a younger brother ? Will a 
tiger eat the prey which has been caught by another ? No 
oblations, nor ghee, nor sacrificial articles, nor sacred kusa 
grass, nor sacrificial posts, are over ag^n employed in a new 
ceremony ; and in like manner Bama will never look with 
pleasure on a Baj which resembles stale wine at a feast, or 
spoiled homa at a sacrifice : E&ma will no more endure such 
disrespect than a fierce tiger would suffer his tail to be 
pulled with impunity ’ 

The Mah&raja, hearing this angry speech of Kausalya, Mah&raja 
thus spoke to her : — 0 Kausalya, I entreat your forgive- forglvCTioM of 
ness with joinc’d hands : Tenderly affectionate toward your 
son, dp not pour salt intp my wounds ! My heart is bursting 
with sorrow for my son, and your words are to me as 
thunderbolts : Tho husband of ,a chaste wife, whether 
virtuous or worthless, is her deity, her refuge, and the grand 
object of her veneration: Pardon my transgression, 0 
Bdni ; in excess of agony do I supplicate you : Do not again 
wound me, who am already smitten and wounded by the 
gods : 0 goddess, I know you to be wise, and acquainted 
with the different passions of men ; let me not again hear 
these bitter reproaches from you ! 

■ '■ ■ ■■ — i - I .i,. . ■ ■■ y 

< This speech which has been put into the'mouth of Kausalyh contains several 
simiTes which may be regarded as so many inferential lessons in Brahmanical 
‘ ^ The most important is that which ^refers to the especial claim of tho 
trhhmans, W^h is still observed at all feasts, of being served before those of 
any other caste, and of being served all at one time. 
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HISTORY OF When Kausalyd, ever aflFectionate towards her husband, 
pabt^iv those words of the afflicted Maharaja, she abandoned 

■ her distress on account of her son, and applying her join- 

knowie^*^her ed hands to his, she bowed her head even to his feet, and 
replied : — 0 Raja of Rajas, pardon my transgression ! 

proachedher ^ n t f i. ^ t 

lord. Through distress for my son, I have said what I ought not 

to have said: She who is supplicated by her husband 
with joined hands, and does not relent, is cursed both in 
this life and in the life to come : Pardon, O Mah&raja, this 
fault of a distressed woman; you are the lord and deity 
both of myself and R&ma : I know what is right, I know 
that you are acquainted with your duty, and aref a speaker 
of truth ; and what I have spoken has been through my 
affliction on account of my son : Grief destroys the under- 
standing, and the memory, and the patience ; there is no 
enemy more destructive than grief : The touch of fire may 
be borne, and the stroke of a dreadful weapon ; but, 0 
Maharaja, the distress which arises from grief is not to bo 
endured ; even the sages when smitten with grief have sunk 
beneath the ^stroke: These five days which have passed 
away since the departure of my son, are to me, by reason of 
my sorrow, even as a thousand years : My grief for my exiled 
son increases like the waters of the Ganges after the de- 
parture of the cold season.” 

£nd, Last words Whilst Kausalyii was thus speaking, the day declined 
ofthcMaMraja , t w • i i -i 

to Kau^tJy^at and the sun set ; and the Maharaja, composed by her words 

and wearied by reason of his mourning, sunk into the arms 

of sleep. And in the middle of the night the Mahdraja 

awoke weeping and terrified, and said to his wife : — 0 

Kausalya, I am now giving up the ghost through grief for 

my son : My eyes are unable to see you, so do you come 

near and touch mo ; those men can perceive nothing who 

are departing to the mansions of Yama : Could Rdma once 


touch me, and receive the Raj from me, I might even yet 
live : 0 Kausalyd, I cannot behold you ; my eyes and 
memory are gone, and the messengers of Yama are hasten- 
ing me away : What affliction can exceed this, that when mjv 
soul is departing I cannot behold Rdma : My grief dries up 
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my li68»Tt 8»s tli0 hont of tlio sun dries up pools of water : histoey of 
They are not men but gods who see the shining face of Rdma 

adorned with his beautiful ear-rings ; and happy will they 

bo who shall again behold his fragrant face after he shall 
have returned from exile : 0 Kausalyd^ my heart is dying 
away ; I am sinking into imbecility like the expiring light 
of a lamp which has been exhausted of its oil/^ While thus Death of the 
lamenting, the eyes of MahdrajaDasaratha became fixed in 
death, and he gave up the ghost in the presence ofKausalyd. 
the mother of Bdma, and of Sumitra, the mother of Laksh- 
mana ; and the two Rams swooned away until the morning, 
and no one*knew what had occurred. 

Now when the night had passed away, the bards and 
eulogists assembled, according to their custom, at the palace 
of the Mahilraja. And they sounded aloud the praises of Bards and 
the Maharaja, and invoked the gods for blessings on his 
head ; and the sound of these hymns and prayers spread 
through the whole palace ; and louder than all was the noise 
of those who declared the great deeds of the Maharaja and 
clapped their hands in harmony. The birds who were sleep- 
ing on the branches of the trees, or in the hedges, or on 
the roofs of the palace, were awakened at that mighty 


sound, and began to utter their cheerful notes. The lirah- BrAhmans^^ 
mans also filled the palace with the music of the Yodas, and Vedas. 


the sacred chaunting of the Vedic hymns. The servants were 
assembled in groat multitudes ; the men-servants brought 
water in golden mixed with the fragrant yellow sandal 


wood for the morning ablutions ; whilst a number of chaste 


young damsels brought articles of food, and those for orna- 
ment, all prepared according to the ordinance, and all of ex- 
cellent appearance and quality. After a while the sun arose, 
and every one stood with great respect and attention, wait- ™j^J***^ 
ing for the coming of the Mahdraja ; and when they saw that 
he did not appear, they looked with anxiety one at the other 
and said: — Why does he not come forth Then the 
ladies, who attended near the bed of the Maharaja, ap- 
‘ to awaken him ; and they touched his bed with 
be(K)ining reyetence ; but even then they knew not what had 
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Palace ladies 
discern that the 
31aharaja 
is dead. 


KansalyA and 
SuroitrA- 
awake from 
their swoon. 

Lamentations 
of all the 


The Ministers 
hasten to the 
chamber of the 
dead Mah&raja. 


Funeral cere- 
monies delayed. 


Royal corpse 
preserved in a 
bath of oil. ^ 


4th, Council of 
Br^mans and 
Chieftains con- 
vened by the 
Ministers. 


Address of the 
assembly to the 


occurred. At length they saw that his eyes were fixedi and 
that his pulse had ceased to beat^ and they began to tremble 
for his life. They also saw that Kausalyd and Sumitrd^ 
overcome by distress, were lying in a swoon, their eyes 
swollen with grief. Then they wept with a loud voice, like 
that of female elephants when their leader has disappeared ; 
and Kausalya and Sumitrd awoke from their heavy slumber, 
and seeing that the Mahdraja was dead, they fell to the earth 
with loud cries. Then Kaikoyi and all the other Bdnis came 
forward and filled the palace with their lamentations ; and 
they all wept and screamed, and smote themselves with their 
hands. The Ministers, hearing that the Maharaja had died 
during the night, hastened to the chamber of death, and re- 
moved the distressed and devoted Kausalyd, who was em- 
bracing the lifeless body of her lord, and pouring bitter 
words upon the cruel and remorseless Kaikeyi. But no 
funeral ceremonies could be performed at that time for the 
dead Malidraja, for all his four sons were dwelling at a dis- 
tance from the city of Ayodhyd. So the Ministers, directed 
by the Brdhmans, would not bum the royal body, and they 
placed it in a bath of oil, whilst all the Bdnis wept aloud 
and cried : — Our lord is dead ! And the illustrious wives 
of Dasaratha, overwhelmed with sorrow, walked up and 
down as if bereft of their all ; and Ayodhyd appeared as a 
widowed city, like the sky without the sun, or a night with- 
out the stars ; and the sun having finished its course sud- 
denly retired, and darkness fell on all around. 

When that night had passed away in Ayodhyd, and the 
sun had again risen, the Ministers of the Raj called together 
an assembly of Brdhmans and Chieftains ; and those re- 
nowned sages and courtiers delivered their opinions in the 
presence of the chief and excellent priest Vasishtha, as fol- 
lows : — The past night has been to us like a hundred years : 
Distressed on account of the exiled Bdma, the Mahdraja has 
given up the ghost : Dasaratha is now in heaveit, but nbne 
of all his sons remain in the city of Ayodhyd : Bdma haft 
departed to the forest, and the illustrious Lakfi^hmaaa 
gone with him ; and Bharata and Satrughna are dwelling in 
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Girivr^flf, tliG royal city of the Kaikeyas : It is necessary this histobt op 
day to appoint some one to be our Mahdraja, that our 

widowed country may not fall into ruin : In countries desti- — 

tute of a Raja the rain-cloud ceases to pour forth its showers th?imJJedSte 
upon the earthy and the husbandman fears to sow his seed ; o? rSah^la. 
the sons and women of the deceased sovereign are under no SripSoi?of a 
subjection ; no man is secure of his wealth, nor even of his out'aSa^reja. 
life ; all becomes anarchy ; no councils are held ; the pleasant 
houses and gardens are destroyed by the dissolute; the 
Brahmans make no offerings ; the sacrificing Brahmans re- 
fuse to give the others their share of the sacrificial fees ; the 
glad leadens of the sacred song and dance cease to exalt the 
fame of the Raja by their social and joyous assemblies; dis- 
putants are no longer gratified with pleasing discussions ; 
renowned orators are no longer surrounded with applauding 
audiences ; young damsels adorned with gold do not flock to 
the gardens in the evening for the sake of amusement ; rich 
men, even when well-guarded, are unable to sleep with their 
doors open ; husbandmen and those who attend cattle are 
unable to enjoy repose ; young men and maidens can no 
longer repair in swift chariots to the grassy plains; elephants 
adorned with bolls can no longer Walk at la^'ge on the high 
roads; those who are joyfully practising with the sword and 
bow, the mace and the spear, are no longer to bo heard ; 
merchants travelling to distant places cannot carry their 
goods in safety along the high- way; the holy and subdued 
sage goes not out of his house meditating with his mind 
fixed upon the all-pervading spirit; soldiers cannot over- 
come their enemies in war ; the people do not assemble in 
rich attire, and ride on chariots, or on excellent horses ; 
men learned in the Sastras are not found conversing with 
each other in the roads and gardens ; garlands of jewels, 
and portions of choice viands, are no longer offered tp the 
gods : 0 Vasishtha, a Raj without a Raja is like a river Viwji^tiia^^- 
without water, a forest without vegetation, or a cow without 
lEk keeper ; and men mutually devour one another like the 
JiaifSs of the sea : 0 chief of the twice bom, this day our 
Raja has departed to the mansions of Indra, and our Raj is 
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HISTORY OF becoming a wilderness ; do you appoint another Prince to 
^T^iv Raja, a son of the family of Ikshwdku/^ 

: The sage Vasishtha having hoard these word^, replied 

JjItcllEw*nies^|*' thus to the Counscllors, the Brdhmans, and all the friends 
of the deceased Maharaja : — As Bharata, to whom the Raj 
grandfather/* is given, remains at ease with his brother Satrughna in the 
house of his grandfather, Aswapati, speedily send swift 
messengers to bring the two brothers hither : Why look ye 
on the ground ? All present then replied to Vasishtha : — 
Directionstothe « Let messencfers be sent ! ” Vasishtha then appointed 

messeiigurs. ° ^ i • 

certain messengers, and said to them : — Attend to what it 
becomes you to do: Go with all speed on swift horses to 
the royal city of Girivraja, and dismissing all signs of grief, 
speak tlius^to Bharata : — Vasishtha the priest, and all the 
Counsellors, send to you salutations of peace, and entreat 
you to hasten without delay to the city of Ayodhyd : But do 
not inform Bharata that Bama is in exile, that the Maharaja 
is dead, and that the royal race is ruined by this woman 
Kaikeyi : Bring out of the treasury with all speed the excel- 
lent apparel and jewels for the new Raja, and then depart 
Departure of for the abode of Bharata.’^ Then the messenffors, beinff 

the mesaengers. i 

provided witli Victuals for the journey, mounted their horses, 
and going by the way of the river Malini, they crossed the 
Ganges at Hastindpur, and proceeded through the country 
of Panchula, and at length approached the excellent city of 
Girivraja, which is the royal city of the Kaikeyas. 


Review of the The forej^oiiicr narrative of the death of the 

^ foregoing tra- -i . . 

Mabaraja, and of the events which immediately pre- 
ceded it and followed after it, contains some valu- 
able illustrations of ancient Hindi! life and manners. 

Kausaiyi. touching resignation of the mother of 

Byign^on of Rdma, and her self-reproach at having used bitter 
words towards her husband, is highly significimtrt^ 
the perfect subordination which is expected to 'bo 


^xag^ration of The dialogue between the Maharaja and Kausalyd 
SflhSaSd perhaps too much exaggerated for modem tastes ; 
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displayed by Hindii wives to their husbands. Tho histobt op 
description of the death of the Mahdraja is, how- p«t w. 
ever, exquisitely true to human nature. The old mure of the 
sovereign, bowed down by deep sorrow, wakes up at 
midnight weeping and terrified, and with a certain 
presentiment that his last hour has arrived. His 
eyes are dim with approaching death, and he begs 
his wife to touch him as he cannot see her ; and in 
this manner he feels his soul dying out of his body, 
until ho at last gives up the ghost, and the timid 
surviving* women swoon away until the morning.® 

The description of the palace at sunrise, when Kctui^e 
the death of the Mahdraia is still a secret confined 
to a single chamber, is graphic in the extreme. The the 
bards and eulogists are there, all sounding the praises 


® There is a curious episode in the original, in which Dasaratha declared that 
all his misfortunes had arisen from his having been cursed by a pious recluse whoso 
son he had accidentally slain. Tho story is told at considerable length, but 
the main points are comprised in the following extract from the Adhyatrna 
Rhmtiiyana ; — “ Being in his younger days fond of hunting, the Mah&raja w'cnt 
one night to the side of a pond, where the sage Serwan was procuring water. 
Serwan attended on his father and mother with tlie purest aifection. Both parents 
were blind, and Serwan was in the habit of placing each of them in a separate 
basket, ^nd slinging them across his shoulders ; and in this fashion he conveyed 
thorn to all the places of worship tlien existing in the >vorlil. On the present oc- 
casion his parents had complained of thirst, and Serwan had slung the baskets over 
the branch of a tree and gone down to tho pond with a vessel to procure water. 
The Maharaja, hearing the footsteps, thought it must be a deer, and shooting an 
arrow in the darkness towards the sound, it pierced the breast of Serwan, who 
thereupon fell to the ground. The Maharaja, perceiving he had shot a man, hur- 
-ried to the spot and was at once thrown into the deepest affliction. Serwan, 
however, said:—* Be not distressed, 0 Mahhraja, I am a Vaisya, and not a Br&h- 
man, so that the heinous sin of tho murder of a Brahman will not fall upon thy 
head : My parents, however, have performed sundry religious observances, and 
should their anger be raised against thee, they would reduce thee to ashes : Give 
them flr6t a little water to allay their thirst, and then address them with humility 
and respect.' T?he Mahhraja then drew out the arrow and Serwan expired. Tho 
Mah&raja then did as he was directed, and explained the circumstances to the be- 
reaved parents, and expressed his deep coiittition. At the request of the parents 
he then collected wood for the funeral pile, and they then sat upon it and, direct- 
irgf^^e Mah&raja. to fire it, were consumed with their son. Before this was 
^oaomplishedy'hb^eter, the old man uttered the malediction that he, like them, 
would die oai of sorrow for the loss of a son." 
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HisTOETOF of tho Maharaja, in order that at the moment of 
piii^rv. awakening his ears may be greeted with pleasant 
words. The birds on the roofs of the palace, and 
on the branches of the neighbouring trees, are 
pouring forth their cheerful notes. The Brdhmans 
are said to be chaunting Vedic hymns. Meantime, 
the servants are engaged in their customary morning 
avocations. The men are bringing in jars of water ; 
and the women are ready with the light food, and 
the articles of decoration, which are required upon 
awakening. Suddenly a wild cry of lafnentation 
is heard from tho inner apartments, and very 
speedily it is known that the Mahdraja is dead. 
Another commotion soon prevails throughout the 
^sembiiiKof palaco. Tlio Ministers assemble and take tho 
necessary steps for pi’eserving tho body of tho 
sovereign, until the funeral rites can be performed ^ 
by ono of the sons, who at that moment are all 
Ad«yofdark. absont from the city of Ayodhyd. But otherwise 

ness. •' j j 

the scone is one of weeping and desolation ; and the 
author of the Ramdyana indulges in the poetical 
license of declaring that the sun became suddenly 
eclipsed, and that darkness prevailed throughout the 
melancholy day which followed the decease of tho 
Mahdraja. 


Constitutional 
form involved 


second day, the_Council was summoned, 
ill accordance with those constitutional forms of 

CounoU. i_ * 1 • 

which many traces are observable in both the Mahd 
Bhdrata and Ramdyana. The proceedings are so 
i>itelligible as scarcely to call for remark. Tho 
•ppointini^if^ greatest possible stress is laid upon the feet that tho 
^"‘***“*^ Raj was without a Raja ; and upon this point^^^e 
author has given wings to his .imagination, apd- 
described the desolation of a country without a 
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*Bhar^,igQ £n language which could scarcely have history or 
dreani expression amongst the Counsellors them- p™**iv. 
immei' Meantime the claims of Rdma are ignored, 
black accepted as a disqualification, and mes- 

are sent to bring Bharata, the son of Kai- 
iivjyi, who was nominated by the Mahdraja to succeed 
to the Baj. 


VOI. II. 


II 



CHArTEll XI. 


HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Paht IV. 


Five leadhiff 
cveiitH ill tho 
iiarrativo of 
Bhamta’tt re* 
fUsnl of the 
Raj. 


Tho narrative. 


lat» Ominous 

droamof 

Bhamta. 


DIIARATA REFUSES THE RAJ. 

Tiiii: narrative of the return of Bharata^ to tho 
city of Ayodliyji, and his subsequent refusal of tho 
llaj, contains nothing which seems to demand a pi’O- 
liniinary explanation. It comprises the following 
events : — 

1st, The ominous dream of Bliarata. 

2nd, Bhavata’s departure from Girivraja and 
ai’rival at Ayodhysl. 

3rd, Scene between Bliarata and his mother 
Knikoyl. 

4th, Scene between Satrughna and tho nurse 
Manthai’ii. 

5th, Scene between Bharata and Satrughna and 
tho mother of Hama. 

Tho story of these events may be related as 
follows : — 

Now in tlio iiiglit^ wlieu tlio wciiricd messengers entered 
tlio city of Giriwaja, an ominous dream was seen by 
Bliarata, and lie was greatly distressed. His beloved com* 
panioiis, youths of his own ago, seeing that he was melan- 
choly, endeavouTcd to remove his trouble ; some repeated 
josts and mirthful stories, whilst others danced, and played 
on musical instmments ; but Bharata received no please 
therefrom. Then tho youths said to him : — “ Why are you 
troubled, and why will you not join in our mirth ? And 
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Bharata answered : — I have had a dream, and in that history of 
dream I saw my father standing with his head downwards, 

immersed in oil ; and then the earth was rent in great grief, — 

and women dressed in black placed my father on a seat of 
black wood ; and he also was dressed in black, and adorned 
with garments of red flowers, and went, towards the south 
in a chariot drawn by asses ; and a woman clothed in 
blood-red garments was also deriding my father, and I saw a 
female Rakshasi of deformed visage -fastening upon him : 

Either myself, or Rdma, ol* the Malidraja, or Lakshmana will 
certainly die ; for when men are seen in a dream riding in 
vehicles drawn by asses, the curling smoke of their funeral 
pile will soon ascend/^ 

Whilst Bharata was relating this dream, th6 messengers, Bharata'a^ 
with their weary steeds, were crossing over the deep moat ^2l?vo*?rora 
which surrounded the royal city of Girivraia: and being AyodhyA with 

J J J ’ O thonifHS^ 

received with all respect, they embraced the feet of the 
Raja, and afterwards addressed Bharata thus : — Vasishtha 
the priest sends you the salutation of peace, as do all the 
Counsellors : Speedily depart from hence, for there is im- 
mediate occasion for your presence at Ayodliya: 0 lotos- Fros^it^^sent to 
eyed I taking these costly clothes and ornaments, present ffrandfathcrand 
them to your maternal uncle : These, 0 Prince, to the value 
of twenty crores, are for your grandfather the Rtija, and 
those to the value of ten crores are for your uncle Yudliujit,^^ 

Bharata accepted the presents, and was congratulated by 

his friends ; and he entertained the messengers with all 

they could desire, and said to them : — Is my father the 

Mahdraja well ? Are Rama and Lakshmana well ? Are 

my mothers well ? The messengers replied : — 0 Prince, 

all are well whose welfare you desire ; the goddess Lakshmi, 

who dwells in the lotos, is’ favourable to you : Speedily yoko 

the horses fo your chariot.^^ Then Bharata, urged by the Bharata^takea 

messengers, spoke thus to his grandfather : — 0 Raja, grandfather. 

entreated' by these messengers, I wish to return to my 

father ; I will come back again when you shall call for mo.^^ 

Then Raja Aswapati kissed the head of his grandson, and 
"Isaid ; — Go, 0 beloved, at my command: In thee is my 
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Va^^iy fcl^ssing to your mother, and bow down at her feet : Salute 

also your father and the priest Vasishtha, and the other 

excellent Br&hmans ; and give my blessings to the two 
great archers, your brothers lldma and Lakshmana/^ 
tcTBharlt^by” Aswapati then gave to Bharata excellent elephants, 

hw grandfather, variegated woollen cloths, doer-skins, and other presents; 

ho also gave him certain largo dogs, brought up in the 
inner apartments of the palace, which were as strong and 
ferocious as tigers, and well armed with teeth ; together 
with twenty- two thousand pieces of gold. The Raja also 
appointed chosen Counsellors to attend him. But Bharata 
was in no way elated at the sight of those riches, for his 
mind was filled with fear on account of his dream, and 
because of the great haste of the messengers in coming 
from Ayodliya. 

i Soven days* Bharata then mounted the full-wheeled chariot, tocrether 

oiirtioyof *0.1 1 • 1 1 o 1 o 

jharataaiid With Ills brotlicr oatrughiia, and sottinsf his face towards 

Ayodhyi!^ tho east, ho departed out of the palace of the Raja, fol- 

lowed by hundreds of cattle, kine, asses, and servants, 
guarded by an army, and attended by’ tho Counsellors of 
his grandfather. Wlien seven nights had been passed upon 
the road, Bharata beheld the city of Ayodhyd ; and he said 


pj£oliube'^''“ brother : — 0 Satrughna, this is Ayodliya, but it 

pleasure in mo: I do not hear tho noise of tho 
men and Avomcn, nor sec the people sporting about in tho 
gardens : To-day tho city appears to me like a wilderness ; 
I hear not tho voices of the joyful birds and beasts, nor the 


Bharata sus- 


nectH that his 
fhther is dead. 


Picture of thd 
popular sorrow. 


glad sounds of tlio drum and tho tabor : I sco portentous 
signs and tokens, and my heart sinks within me.” Thus 
fearing evil, Bharata entered the city ; and the people who 
were sitting at the gate inquired after his welfare, and rose 

to salute him j and ho spoke again to his brother, saying : 

“ 0 Satrughna, my heart is full of apprehension : All . the 
appearances which portend the death of Rajas I behold 
here : ITie houses of my kinsmen are not cleansed, and the 
doors are open : I perceive no signs of enjoymeut, no swri- 
and no incense ; and the people seem to be bereft oT 
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all cheerfulness : The temples of the gods are deserted and history of 
their courts are unswept : The images of the gods, the 

places of sacrifice, and the shops where garlands are sold, 

are all neglected and desolate : The bankers and merchants 
appear dejected, as if in pain at the stagnation of trade : 

The Jbirds which inhabit the temples and sacred groves 
appear to bo wretched; 1 behold the people of the city, 
men and women, their eyes filled with tears, absorbed in 
thought, and wasted with grief/^ So saying, and filled 
with anguish, Bharata entered with a downcast countenance 
the palace of the Mahdraja. 

When Bharata saw that his father the Maharaja was not srd. Scene be- 
in the palace, ho went to the apartments of his mother Shifmotto. 
Kaikeyi, and kissed her feet. Kaikeyi, seeing him returned 
after his long absence, rose with glad, heart, and kissed his 
head, and clasped him to her bosom, and said : — How i^tkeyi's 
many nights have passed since you left the house of your 
grandfather ? Are you not wearied with the speed of your 
coming ? Is your grandfather in health and prosperity, and 
is your undo well ? Tell me, 0 son, all the pleasures you 
have enjoyed during your visit ! Bharata replied ; — 0 Bharata’s reply, 
mother, this is the seventh night since I left the house of 
my grandfather : My grandfather and uncle are both well ; 
the wealth which they gave me as presents are on the road, 
for the beasts were weary, and I came on before : But, 0 my 
mother, the family of Ikshwdku wears not the face of cheer- 
fulness, and I cannot find the Mahdraja : Is he at the house 

of my chief mother Kausalya ? Then Kaikeyi related to Kaikoyiexpiains 
- . , ^ 1 1 • 1 T 1 IT with Klad"“““ 

him the unwelcome news, as though it had been eiad that the 

, ^ ° MahAraja is 

tidings. She said : — " That which is the lot of all crea- 
tures has befallen your magnanimous father ! At these Bharata’s grief 
words the pious and 'pure Bharata instantly fell to the 
ground in an agony of grief ; and he wept very bitterly and 
covered hia face with his garment. Kaikeyi raised him up, 
saying ; — 0 Prince, why are you prostrate ? The pious, 
who like you are honoured in the assembly, should not give 
way to grief.” Bharata, filled with sorrow, replied thus : — 

'^‘^Iwas joyful when I asked leave of my grandfather to 
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return to Ayodhyd, fori thought that the Mahdraja desired 
to install Rama and perform a sacrifice; but suddenly 
deprived of the sight of my father, my soul is tom with 
anguish: 0 mother, by what disease was the Mahdraja 
carried away ! Happy are Rama and the others who have 
performed his funeral rites ! If the great and renowned 
Mahdraja knew of my return, would he not kiss mo, gently 
bowing his head ? Would ho not with his soft hand have 
cleansed my face from the dusi ? But whpre is Rdma, my 
elder brother, who has now become my father ? 

Kaikcyi, asked thus particularly, related the mournful 
story as though it had been pleasant nows. She? said : — 
Rdma has undertaken a long residence in the jungle, and 
has gone with Sitd to the wilderness of Uaudaka, and 
Lakshmana has followed liim.^^ Hearing these words, 
Bharata was greatly alarmed on account of his brother, and 
concerned for the glory of his fiimily, and he I'cpliod : — 
\Vliat ! Ibis Rdma taken away the wealth of a Brdhman ? 
Has ho in jured a poor man who is worthy and innocent ? 
Or has ho fixed his mind upon the wife of another ? Where- 
fore is ho exiled to the wilderness of Dandaka, like one who 
has killed a Brdhman ? 'Fhen the feeble Kaikeyi, vainly 
esteeming herself as able and wise, thus addressed the mag- 
nanimous Bharata : — No Brahman has been deprived of 
his wealth by Rdma ; no poor man, Avorthy and innocent, 
has been injured by him; and never has he fixed his eye 
upon the wife of another : But Avhen I heard, iny son, that 
the Jilahdraja proposed to install Rdma in the Raj, I re- 
quested him to give the Raj to you, and to send Rdma into 
exile ; and your father, having formerly made mo a promise 
to grant whatever T desired, did according to ray request : 
The renowned Dasaratha has now resigned his breath, and 
royalty is to bo sustained by you : For your sake have I 
done all this : 0 my son, this is not a time to grieve ; the 
city and Raj are now yours ; and when you have performed 
the funeral rites for the dead Mahdraja, you will be quickly 
iUstallod in the Raj by Vasishtha and the Chiefs of the^ 
Br&hmans,” 
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When Bharata heard of the death of his futlior and the history of 
exile of his two brethren, he wAs deeply afflicted, and xy 

said ; — What will a Kaj avail mo who am mortally wounded ^ 

with grief? Me, who am bereft of a father, and of a tSfy 
brother equal to a father? You have added affliction 
affliction, as if you had rubbed salt upon my wounds : You 
have placed the Maharaja among departed souls, and the 
exiled Edma among the devotees of the forest ; Are you 
come hither for the extinction of the family, like the dark- 
ness which destroys the universe ? My father, the Maha- 
raja, who suspected no one, has embraced burning coals, and 
met his death through you ! 0 you, who are bent upon evil ! 
through your infatuation has happiness been taken away 
from this family ! Wherefore is my father destroyed? 

AVliorefore is llama exiled ? Tlie pious and excellent llama Proclaims the 

, , I • 1 j T • • virtues of KAma 

has never acted im])roperly towards you: viewing’ you as and dociaros hw 

. , T 1 1 . 1 11 1 superior right 

entitled to the highest respect, ho has ever treated you as a to the Raj. 
son should treat a mother : In like manner my eldest 
mother, the prudent Kausalya, luis over acted towards you 
as a sister : How can 1 ever govern tlio Rnj, now that I am 
deprived of llama and Lakshinaua ? The Maluiraja ever 
reposed all his confidence in llama, oven as the sun rests on 
Mount Meru : The eldest among the sons of a Ihija is over 
anointed to the llaj ; and this is tlio rule amongst all llajas, 
and particularly among those of the race of Ikshwaku : 

But I will bring back llama from the wilderness of Dan- 

daka : I will bring from the forest the darling of the people 

of Ayodhya/^ Thus speaking, the illustrious Bharata insdeopafliic- 

roared aloud, like a lion in the caves of Mandara; and ho 

fell upon the ground breathing like a sequent, his eyes red 

with sorrow, and his ornaments shaken from his body. 

Meanwhile, Satruglma, the younger brother of Eama, 4 th, scone be- 
had been informed of all that had occurred, and ho spoke irughnaand the 
out his indignation in hot words ; \yhcn suddenly there thart. 
appeared at the eastern gate of the palace the wicked nurse tSe**^* 
M§,uthar&, who had caused Kaikeyi to request the exile of 
E&ma^ This defoimied old woman was adomed with glitter- 
ing ornaments, and perfumed with sandal and aloes wood. 
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and arrayed in costly garments ; and she had small bells tied 
on with parti-coloured ribbons, and resembled an elephant 
in its trappings. The porter at the gate, seeing this 
wicked and deformed slave, instantly seized her, and said to 
Satrughna : — This is that cruel wretch through whom 
B&ma is gone to the forest, and your father has resigned his 
life; do to her according to your will.'^ Satrughna was 
then filled with rage, and ho seized Manthard by the neck, 
and threw her upon the ground, and dragged her along the 
earth ; and he said to the other women in the inner apart- 
ments : — This contemptible wretch, the cause of the 
troubles of my father and my brethren, I will send to the 
mansions of Yama ! ” The aged slave, being thus threat- 
ened, set up ^ loud cry ; and all the women of the palace 
wore greatly distressed, and entreated Satrughna not to kill 
her. I3ut the eyes of Sfitrughna were red with wrath, and 
ho dragged her along the ground hither and thither, while 
all her trinkets and jewels were scattered on the floor. At 


length lie drew her with great fury into the presence of 
Ivaikcyi, and poured forth bitter reproaches j and Kaikeyi 
was filled with terror, and fled for safety to her son Bharata. 
Bharatacx- And Bharata said to his brother Satrughna Amonff all 

plains to him -i ° 

tho guilt of kill- creatures, women are those who are not to be killed : Desist, 

mg a woman. « x - u, 

therefore, I pray you ! I would myself kill the wicked 
Kaikeyi, were it not that the pious Kama would forsake me 


as a matricide : Kestraiu your rage, and she will be 
destroyed by her own deeds : If the pious E4ma hears that 
' this deformed preaturo has been killed, ho will never con- 


Satrughna re- 
leases Man- 
thara. 
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verse more with me or you.” So Satrughna listened to the 
counsel of Bharata, and restrained his anger, and released 
Manthara ; and she' wont away full of alarm, and took refuge 
at the feet of her mistress Kaikeyi. 

Bharata and his brother Satrughna then went, afflicted 
and weeping, to the apartment of the distressed Kausalyd; 
and the excellent Kausalyd, prostrate with anguidi, spoke 
thus to Bharata : — “ The Eaj now belongs to you, who are 
so desirous of the royal dignity, easily obtained by the cruel 
deed of Kaikeyi !” The guiltless Bharata was pained with 
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these reproaches, as if a tumourihad been opened with a histoet op 
knife and he fell at her feet, and bewailed himself “in 

^any ways, and thus replied to Kausaly6, : — 0 excellent — 

one, why do you reproach me who am guiltless and even 
ignorant of this matter ? Know that my affection towards Bhamtade- 
BAma is great and firm : If I have ever consented to the atSmciit^toT 
exile of the renowned Edma, may I become the messenger 
of the wicked : May I kick my foot against a sleeping cow : 

May all the injustice of a master, who withholds the wages 
of his servant, bo imputed to me : May the guilt of those, 
who are traitors to a virtuous Raja, fall upon me : May the 
guilt of that Raja, who takes the sixth part of the harvest 
without protecting his subjects, fall upon m<^ May the 
guilt of those, who withhold the sacrificial fees which they 
have promised to tho devotees, fall upon me : May the guilt 
of those cowards, who will not face tho enemy upon tho 
field, fall upon mo : May the guilt of those who pervert the 
Sastras, fall upon mo ; May the guilt of those magistrates, 

^ who unjustly favour one party, fall upon me : May tho guilt 
of him, who gives no gifts on tho pure days of Ashara, 

Kartika, and Magha, fall upon me : May I cat sweetmeats 
alone in my own house, surrounded by my children, wives, 
and servants : May I die childless, without having married 
a wife of my own caste, and without having performed a 
virtuous action ; May I support my family by selling wine, 
flesh, iron, or poison : May I be taken by enemies in the 
heat of battle, and be killed when about to fly : May I 
wander about with a skull in my hand, covered with an old 
dirty cloth, and begging my subsistence like a fool : May I be 
given up to liquor, women, and gaming : May I never have 
my mind set on right things : May I always practise that 
which is wrong, and present all my gifts to improper per- 
sons : May my wealth be destroyed by robbers : May I 
incur the guilt of one who sleeps both at tho rising and at 
the setting of the sun ; . or of one who sets fire to the pro- 
perty of another; or who commits adultery, or betrays a 

* This is a curious similo, but tumours arc not unfrequent in India, and are 
ertremely painful; ^ 
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inimediate parents ; May I speedily fall from 'the heaven of 

the righteous, and lose the merit of all the good deeds i 

may have pexformed : May I bo poor, old, and diseased, and 
^ have a large family ‘to support : May I be deceitful, pro- 

fligate, impure, and the companion of those who constantly 
riot in vile pleasures : May I destroy the articles designed 
as a gift for a Brahman : May I milk a cow which has a . 
Bharataoom young calf/^ Bharata, having thus comforted Kausalyd, fell 
down in distress ; and Kausalya embraced him who loved 
his elder brother, and wept aloud. 

Ex^prated The foregoing narrative is characterized by so 
BharatoNaffoc. mucli cxSgoration in reference to Bliarata’s affec- 

tion for lUtua. ^ 

tion for Rama, that it may bo dismissed with little 
iundii ideas aa considoratioii. HIs droaiii that his father was dead, 
the presentiment of evil which troubled him on 
his return to Ayodhysi, are all in accordance with • 
Hindu ideas, but have almost grown out of .date in ' 
moi’o enlightened countn’es. His wrath against his 
motlior Kaikoyf is carried beyond all bounds, and 
is altogether unnatural; especially when he de- 
clares to his brother Satrughna that ho would have 
slain her, only in that case lie feared IMma would* 
forsake him as a matricide. Satrughna’s conduct 
towards the nurse Manthan'i may perhaps have some 
foundation in fact ; but if 'so, his treatment of the - 
old woman was savage and cowardly, and merited a* 
far severer reproof than was administered by his 
brother Bharata. 


ExaffKorafc«d 
ropr(39oiitatjoii 
of Bhiirnta’s 
wrath airuiiist 
hia mother. 
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CHAJPTBE XII. 

FUNERAL RITES FOR THE MAHARAJA. 

The qftcstion of the succession was thus virtually history of 
settled by the refusal of Bharata to supplqpt Rilma ; pam iv. 
but before any further steps could bo taken for in- Nooes«ity for 

, •' « . the iimnediato 

ducing Bharata to change his mind, or for appoint- th^f 

ing one of the other brothers to the throne, it was MahSJija 
necessary that Bharata, being present on the spot, ^ 
should perform the funeral rites for the deceased 
Mahdraja. The description of these ceremonies is 
very interesting, as it evidently refers to an ancient 
period in Hindu history, when animal ’ sacrifices were 
still largely in vogue ; but the narrative requires no 
preliminary explanation, and may now be related as 
follows : — 

After this Vasishtha the sago addressed Bharata as vosishtha re- 
follows : — The man who cannot restrain himself under to 
misfortune is without wisdom ; but that man is regarded as the MaMraja. 
truly wise who attends to his duties whilst under affliction : 

It becomes you, therefore, to restrain your grief and shake 
off distress, and set yourself to perform the funeral rites of 
your father/^ Bharata replied : — O sage, how can the BharaWs reply. 
Eaj devolve on me while Bima is living ? But take me 
whither my father lies, and I with you will perform his 
obsequies/* All the Counsellors of the deceased Mahdraja, procession to 
with Vasishtha at their head, then conducted Bharata to thon5y^«SiSo. 
the place where lay the body of the Mahdraja ; and all the 
Rdnfs of Dasaratha \ycnt in like manner to behold the 
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Part IV lamentations, whilst all the women wept aloud. 

■ The two excellent sages, Vasishtha and Javdli, then said tCL 

Bharata : — “ 0 wise Bharata, grieve not for the departed 

Mahdraja : Ho is no longer an object for grief, and too 

many tears from his friends may bring him down from that 

heaven to which ho has gone ; Rise, therefore, and cast aside , 

your sorrow, and perform the funeral rites according to the 

Preparations ordiuance.^^ Then Bharata directed the Counsellors of his 
throughout the , ^ 

night. father to bring all the articles that were necessary for the 

funeral ceremonies ; and he passed the whole of that night 
conversing with the Counsellors and priests o£ his father ; . 
and the night appeared to him as though it had been 
Bharata hailed lengthened out to a hundred quarters. When it was mom- 
the Mah&rtja, ing tho eulogists and bards, whose duty it was to awaken 

but declines tiie ^ ^ i t 

dignity. the sleeping sovereign, began with melodious voices to 
utter tho praises of Bharata ; and the kettle-drums, and tho 
shrill shell, and tho flute, and the loud trumpet filled the 
palaco with their sounds. But Bharata was disquieted 
thereby, and forbade the exhilarating [sounds, saying: — Jl^ 
am not tho Raja ! 

Grand assembly Then tho sago Vasishtha, eminent in the knowledge of 
the Vedas, desired to consult with Bharata on what was 
proper to be done ; and, accompanied by Bharata, ho entered 
tho Council hall, which was adorned with a hundred golden 
pillars, and with gems wrought in various devices, as 
Vrihaspati, accompanied by Indra, enters the assembly of 
tho gods.^ Having taken their seats on a carpet orna- 
mented with jewels, and overshadowed with a splendid 
canopy, Vasishtha caused all tho Counsellors to be sum- 
Acoiamations in moued, and all the chief servants of the Mahdraja. A large 
fe^urofBha- jj^uititude of citizcns also came together from all quarters to 
, see the young Princes ; and beholding Bharata, with the 

priest Vasishtha, in the assembly, they shouted for joy as if^* 
dSS^thStlSi is Dasaratha himself. The sun being now risen, 

SSemfoew? Vasishtha thus addressed Bharata and the Counsellors 
laoiiUs. 2 . 

» Vrihaspati was the priest and preceptor of the gods. Here Vasishtha is 
compared to Vrihaspati and Bharata, to Indra. 


favour of Bha< 
rata. 
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The principal citizens are here present with the articlesk history of 
necessary for the funeral ceremonies of the Maharaja: 

^Arise, 0 Bharata, and perform the rites according to the 

ordinance : The sacrificing priests of your father, well 
versed in the Vedas and Vedangas, have brought hither 
the sacred fire, and are standing here with Jdvali at their 
. head ; The servants have already been sent on with the 
fragrant woods collected for the funeral pile, and are now 
expecting us ; Jars of ghee, and oil, and wine, are all pre- 
pared; and so too are the chaplets of sweet-smelling 
flowers, the sweet ointment, the perfumes, the incense, and 
the aloes : The litter for your father is also ready, adorned 
^ with jewels : Place, therefore, the body of the Maharaja 
upon the litter, and speedily carry him to the place of 
burning.^^ 

Meanwhile the dead body of the Mah&raja had been Adornment of 
adorned according to the precepts in the Sastras, and 
^ wrapped in cloth of the finest description. And Bharata 
^ and Satrughna, with loud lamentations, placed the body 
the Mahdraja on tho litter, and threw the garlands over it, 
and sprinkled it with incense of the best kind, and went 
forward, repeatedly exclaiming : — 0 Mahdraja, where art 
thou gone ? The royal servants, commanded by Vasish- Procession from 
tha, took up the litter, and a great procession moved on place of bum- 
towards tho place of burning. First went tho eulogists, ijhe euioBwts. 
bards, and musicians, chaunting in melancholy tones the 
praises of the deceased Mahdraja. Next walked all the 
, royal widows, with their black hair falling dishevelled over 
. their shoulders, filling the air with their shrieks and 
screams. Then came the royal servants bearing the litter. The royal ser- 
whilst Bharata and Satrughna took hold of the litter and the utter, 
followed it weeping. Other royal servants carried the | 
ensigns of royalty; the white umbrella over the litter, the 
jewelled chdmara to wave over the dead Makdraja, and the 
sacred fire, brightly flaming, which had been daily fed 
by Jdvdli and the Brdhmans. After them came 
chariots filled with gold and jewels, which the servants goi4 ancf jeweia, 
scattered amongst the multitude that had gathered together. 
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history op rs funeral gifts of the Maharaja ; and all the people of the 
paet^^ city of Ayodhyd went out with their wives and daughters^ 

and followed the remains of the Mahdraja. ^ ^ 

the city. When they came to the bank of the river Sarayd, where 

bifrmnfr® 1^0 man dwelt, and which was covered with green grass, they 
The funeral pile, raised the funeral pile of the Mahdraja with fragrant woods; 

and the friends of the deceased sovereign took the body 
Theiwdyon the with distressed minds, and laid it upon the pile. The 
The sacrificcs'of Brdhmaiis then placed the sacrificial vessels upon the pile ; 
the BrtUimaiis. Sacrifice, and. repeated the mantras 

in their minds, and took up the sacrificial ladles to pour 
clarified butter thereon. Then the Brahmans eleansed all 
the sacrificial vessels, and cast them on the pile ; and also 
the ladles, and the rings of the sacrificial posts, and the 
wooden mortar and pestle, and the pieces of wood by which 
the fire was produced, which were all perfectly pure. And . 
they took a purified beast, which had been consecrated by 
the proper formulas, and slew it and threw it on the funeral’ 
pile. And they threw boiled rice on all sides of the royal ' 
body ; and they made a fun’ow round about the place where 
Sacrifice of the tlic pile was ercctcd according to the ordinance; and they 
offered the cow with hor calf, and scattered ghee, oil, and 
flesh on all sides. 

After this, Bharata and his friends set fire to the pile ; 
and the fire instantly blazed up and consumed the body of 
the Maharaja. Thus the .Mahdraja, consecrated by his 
spiritual teachers, went to the blissful abodes of those who 
perform meritorious deeds; and the widows seeing the 
blazing pile, renewed their shrieks and screams; and the 
thousands of citizens burst out with lamentations, together 
with the friends and sons of the Mahdraja, exclaiming : — 
0 great protector, 0 sovereign of [the earth, why havoyou 
departed and left us helpless here ? And Bharata walked, 
round the pile, and staggered like one who had drank' 
poison ; and bowing at the feet of his father, ho tried to 
prostrate himself, but fell to the earth ; and his friends took 
hold of him tenderly, and raised him up; and when lie saw 
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the fire kindling round every part of his father’s body, h^ histoet OP 
threw up his and lamented aloud, saying : — 0 my ^india. 
father, since you have gone to heaven, and Eama is gone to 
"the forest, I have no wish to live, and I will enter the fire ; 

I will not return to the empty city which is bereft of my 
father and my brother, but 1 will perish on the funeral pile:” 

Then the sago Vasishtha said to Bharata : — Everything in vasishthacon- 
this world is over attended with pain and pleasure : What is 
"to be will come to pass, and it is noWherefore becomingof you 
to grieve : The death of evciything that is born, and the 
reproduction of everything that dies, must of necessity take 
place ; and it is improper for you to bemoan what cannot be 
prevented.” 

Bharata and Satrughna then wiped away their tears, and Riteof sprink- 
were directed by the Counsellors to perform tho funeral thlfsou^of nlo 
libations, of water for tho refreshing of tho soul of tho 
deceased Malniraja. They proceeded with all their friends 
to tlite pure and sacred river Sarayil, which is frequented by 
‘the great sages; and there having bathed in the stream, 

/Bharata poured water with the palm of his’ hands in 
memory of his father, and refreshed tho soul of the Maha- 
raja in heaven. Thus having performed tho rite of firo and to tho ’ 
tho rite of water, the mourners all returned to the city 
Ayodhya. And the city was full of distressed persons, and 
resounded with the cries of tho wretched ; and its courts 
and streets were empty, and tho bazaars wove destitute of 
wares. Thus tho afflicted Bharata, surrounded by his kins- 
folk, entered tho palace of his father, which, bereft of tho 
Mahdraja, was overspread with gloom. 

After this, Bhdrata spread a mat of kusa grass and lay Ten days of 
thereon until tho tenth day of his father’ s death ; and on tho mat of kusa 
tenth day of the mourning he purified himself according to 
tho ordinance : and on the twelfth day ho performed the SrMdha per- 
’^rdddha, and offered cakes and other articles, of food to the twelfth day. 
soul of his deceased father, and gave abundance of pro- 
visions to the Brdhmans. Bharata also gavo to the Brdh- 
mans, -as funeral gifts, very many goats and multitudes 
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HisTosY OP of COWS, and many male and female slaves, and mnch 
INDIA. silyer, and torses, and ctariots. Ttcn on>tte thirteenth 

FABT IV. ^ ^ 1 -ni -X ' 

Purification^ dawn, the mighty Bharata returned agam^ 

thirteenth the bank of the Sarayu for the purpose of purifica- 
tion j and seeing the place where the body of his father had 

been consumed, strewed with ashes and burnt bones, he 

broke out afresh into lamentation. The excellent and wise ^ 
Vasishtha, the priest of Dasaratha, then said to Bharata : 
Bones thrown — " This, 0 Prince, is the thirteenth day since the death of 
Into the river. father : Do you collect the bones which now remain, 

and throw them into the river.^^ And Bharata and 

Funeral rites Satrughna did so, and thus finished the funeral jites of their 

completed. i i y* .i 

deceased lather. 
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foregoing nar- 
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burning of the 
royal corpse. 
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The foregoing description of tho burning of the 
royal corpse furnishes a graphic picture of tho 
funeral rites which were performed in honour of a 
deceased sovereign. Tho procession from tho p^acc 
of the dead Mahdraja to the desolate place of burn-^^ 
ing is singularly suggestive. In front were the 
bards, eulogists, and musicians, filling the air with 
melancholy strains. Next followed tho widows with 
dishevelled hair, shrieking and screaming. After 
them, the royal corpse was carried upon a litter sur- 
rounded by tho ensigns of sovereignty, tho umbrella 
and the chdmara. Lastly followed the chariots, from 
which the servants of the deceased Mahdraja scat- - 
tcred the funeral gifts, and which appear to have . 
been surrounded by the whole body of citizens. 

The sacrifice of a cow and her calf, probably for 
MMloK’ritr the purposes of feasting, is an ancient rite which has 
ReioaininKoere- lo»g fallen iuto disuse ; * but in other respepts^ the)' 
ceremonies are much the same as those which are 
performed in the present day. The funeral pile is 

* At marriage ceromomca a cow and her calf arc still alwaTc present, and « 
pi^bably in ancient times were sacrificed for the purposes of an entertainment. 
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sot on fire by the son, or nearest kinsman, of the histobt oe 
deceased ; and after the burning is over, the mourners pat 
bathe in the river for the purposes of purification, and T” 

then sprinkle water to refi^esh the soul of the dead 
man. The days of mourning and the performance 
of a Srdddha are still observed in the manner de- 
scribed.* 


*VOL. II. 


12 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BIIAEATA’s VISIT TO BAMA. 

HISTORY OB On the thirteenth day after the burning, the 
Past IV. time of purification and mourning seems to have 
Thirteen dafsof been accompUshed ; and on the fourteenth day a 
^^thf tara- great Council was held at Ayodhyd, at which Bha- 
SlSciut was formally requested to accept the Raj. Bha- 

dwliSMaS^ rata, however, again declined the throne, declaring 
Btaw. ™ that it belonged of right to Rdma, and announcing 
his intention of proceeding into the wilderness and 
installing Rdma as Raja of Kosala. 

Route followed The narrative of Bharata’s journey from Ayod- 

&8 joum^from hy d to the hill of Chitra-kiita, where Rdma was resid- 
eoKar-kdta. jng, is exceedingly interesting and curious. Bharata 
was accompanied by his army, and apparently by 
a large caravan of people, as well as by his mothers 
and Counsellors ; and he followed precisely the same 
route which had been, taken by Rdma himself when 
going into exile. In the first instance, a ne'^ road 
was constructed through the jungle, by which Bha- 
rata proceeded to the frontier town at Sringavera. 
On arriving at Sringavera, he had a curious interview 
with the Bhil Raja, and . then crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to the hermitage of. Bharadwdja at 
Praydga. Here the holy sage entertained BhaJata, 
a.nd aJtt the army and people who accompanied him, 
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in a most extravagant fashion'; and the description histobt or 
of this feast will demand special consideration here- 
after. From Praydga the party proceeded across 
the Jumnd river, and thence marched towards 
Ohitra-kdta, where they ultimately discovered the 
residence of Edma. 

The narrative of these transactions comprises the right erents in 
eight lollowing incidents : — 

1st, The great Council held at Ayodhyd, at which 
Bharata formally declined to accept the Raj, and 
announced his intention of going into the jungle 
and installing Edma. 

2nd, The eonstruction of a groat road through 
the jungle. 

3rd, March from Ayodhyd to Sringavera. 

4th, Proceedings of Raja Guha on seeing Blia- 
rata’s army encamped at Sringavera. 

5th, Passage of the river Ganges. 

6th, March along the southern bank of the 
Ganges towards Praydga. 

7th, Grand entertainment g^ven by BharadwAja 
to the army and people of Bharata. 

8th, Passage of the Jumna and journey to 
Chitra-kiita. 

The story of these eircumstances, as recorded in Thenamave^ 
the RamAydna, is as follows : — 

Now on the morning of the fourteenth day, when the i^^^C ogy i ii ^ ^ 
time for mourning was over, a great Council was held in the 
Court hall of the royal palace ; and when all the Counsel- 
lors had gathered together, they thus spoke to Bharata : — 

'' Oar most venerated sovereign, Maharaja Dasaratha, hav- 
ing sent his eldest son BAma, together with Lakshmana, to 
the great forest, has now departed to the mansions of Indra : 

We therefore pray you, 0 illustrious Prince, to become this 
day our Baja ; for as long as you delay accepting this office. 
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HISTORY OP our Raj is without a head : 0 descendant of Ikshw4ku, all 
pabt^f^ the articles for the installation are now ready ; and your 

kinsmen and all orders of men look up to you : Accept 

therefore, 0 Bharata, the Raj which has so long pertained to 
your paternal ancestors, and cause yourself to be installed 
Raja, and become the protector /)f us all/^ The illustrious 
Bharata, who was now puz*ified, walked round all the jars 
designed for the installation, and thus addressed the Coun- 
cil : — " 0 excellent men, it is improper for you to address 
me thus : In our family the Raj has ever been esteemed the 
inheritance of the eldest son, and it is right that my elder bro- 
ther Rama should become your Raja^ and that I should reside 
Aniiounccs his fourteen years in the forest : Therefore prepare a large army, 
and I will fetch my elder brother Rdma from the wilderness : 
Preceded by all the sacred articles requisite for the installa- 
tion, I will go to the forest and there install Rdma, and he 
shall be your Raja : Let the rough roads be made smooth by 
the proper artisans ; and let pioneers go forward and ex- 
Acdamations of plore the difficulties of the way/^ Then all the people were 
filled with joy, and replied to Bharata in these auspicious 
words : — May the goddess of prosperity, even Lakshmi, 
ever attend you, who are thus desirous of giving the Raj to 
your elder brother/^ And big tears of joy fell from the 
eyes of Bharata ; and the glad Counsellors dismissed their 
grief, and said to him: — O chief of men, your devoted serv- 
ants, the artisans, are preparing the road at your com- 
mand.” 

Now when it was fully known that Bharata was deter- 
mined to bring back his brother Rdma, and install him in 
the Raj, a mighty crowd of mechanics and labourers of all 
descriptions were sent forward to prepare the way for Bha- 
rata through the great wilderness. There were men ac- 
quainted with the ways frequented by former travellers, 
accompanied by strong men who were diggers of the 
ground, wheelwrights, carpenters, pioneers, hewers of trees, 
workers of bamboos, cooks and confectioners ; and^ the 
vast multitude moved along with great haste for this -joy- 
^etr^ofB^oua purpose, resembling the sea at a spring tide. Some 
jungia ^ 
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began to form tlie highway, cutting through trees, brush- history of 
wood, and rocks, with hatchets, axes, and bill-hooks ; some y 

planted trees in places where there was no shade ; whilst ^ — 

those skilled in the use of engineering, and the making of 
machines, emptied the ponds, and turned streams, and re- 
moved every obstruction. Others levelled the difficult places, 
setting fire to the clumps of long grass, and filling up pits 
and ravines. Others constructed bridges, and cut their way Bridges, 
through large rocky masses which they reduced to powder. 

Some made canals which contained abundance of water ; Canals and 
and where there was no water they dug wells, and surrounded 
them wjth benches. Houses and booths were erected at Booths and 
different places for the accommodation of the army; and*^“^**^*’ 
stately palaces for the reception of Bharata, and his kinsfolk, 
and friends. The road abounded with trees adorned with Decoration of 
flowers, and was enlivened with gladsome birds, and decked flowers, birds, 
with gay banners ; and thus decorated, the way through the 
wilderness resembled the highway of the gods. 

Meanwhile the pious Bharata had commanded Sumantra to 
assemble the army in order for the purpose of bringing back snngavera. 
Bdma; and all the officers and soldiers, and all the people of the Assembling of 
Raj, rejoiced in the hope of bringing back Bdma. And all ^^tionafor 
the women of Ayodhya hastened their husbands in every 
household. And horses, and bullock carriages, and chariots 
were prepared as swift as thought, together with camels, and 
asses, and elephants ; and an abundance of excellent provi- 
sions was likewise provided to subsist the vast multitude in 
their journey to bring back Rama. 

Now on the eve of this auspicious iourney, it came to Bharata refnsea 

^ . to be treated aa 

pass that the bards and eulogists praised Bharata in con- the 
gratulatory strains; and striking the kettle-drums with 
golden sticks they played melodiously thereon ; whilst hun- 
dreds of others blew the shrill-sounding shell and the pierc- 
•ing trumpet, until the air was filled with the noise. But the 
clangour of the music only excited the distress of Bharata, 


and he commanded them all to cease, saying : — am 

Rjiifl f Bharata, necom. 

bn© nuja i ^ 

At the dawn of morning Bharata ascended his chariot 

army. 
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HISTORY OF and commenced Ids journey to the abode of Edma. All 
Pam iV. Counsellors and priests preceded him in carriages 

vying in splendour with the chariot of the sun ; and he 

was attended by nine thousand elephants richly capari- 
soned, and sixty thousand chariots with archers, and a hun- 
Kajiwyi^Su. dred thousand horsemen, and a million of footmen. Kaikeyi 

Kausajy&. and Sumitrd, together with the renowned Eausalyd, also 

accompanied Bharata in splendid vehicles, being greatly 
Pcojpieofaii pleased to bring back Edma. All the people of the city 
went out in like manner with Bliarata, to meet Edma. There 
were potters, jewellers, garland-sellers, weavers, and those 
who lived by practising arms ; also husbandmen, tamers of 
peacocks, snake-catchers, charmers, tanners, carpenters, 
workers in gems, workers in glass, workers in ivory, per- 
fumers, goldsmiths, wool-manufacturers, boilers of water, 
bathmen, physicians, dealers in incense, distillers, fullers, 
tailors, dancing-men and dancing-women, fishermen, and 
thousands of Brdhmans of subdued minds, learned in tho 
Vedas, and contented with their incomes. All were appa- 
relled in clean raiment and moimted on vehicles newly 
Halt at Sringa- painted.^ This mighty multitude proceeded in chariots, and 
on horses and elephants, until they arrived at the bank of 
the Ganges, near the town of Sringavera, whore dwelt the 
friend of Edma, the renowned Guha, the Eaja of the Bhils. 
Bharata then said to his Counsellors : — "Let the army halt 
at this spot, and rest for the night, and on the morrow we 
will cross this river Ganges.^^ So the army encamped 
near the town of Sringavera, on tho northern bank of the 
Ganges. 

Jtt^ro^ings Now it SO happened that Raja Guha was dwelling on the 
^ * southern bank of the river, and seeing the army of Bharata en- 

the description of the camp of Bharata is in accordance with Hinda 
ideas, may be gathered from the following description of a Mahratbi camp in tho 
last century, extracted from J'orbes’s “ Oriental Memoirs ; ” — “ Ragoba's encompiK* 
ment covered a apace of many square miles; the bazaar, or market-place, belonging 
to his own division and to tho principal Generals, contained many thousand tents, 
where every trade and profession was carried on with as much regularity as in a 
city. Goldsmiths, jewcUera, bankers, drapers, druggists, confectionen, carpenters, 

. tailors, tent-makers, com-grinders, and farriers, found full employment ; as did 
^ v^te rows of silver, iron, and coppersmiths ; but those in the greatest and most 
'^f^stant requisition,, were cooks, confectioners, and farriers." 
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camped on the opposite shore^ he said hastily to his kinsmen : history op 
— '^This vast army appears to me like an ocean overflowing 
its bounds ; I cannot guess wherefore this foolish Bharatahas — 

come hither : I am afraid he is desirous of obtaining the com- 
plete possession of the Raj, and is going to kill Rdma, who has 
been sent into exile by his father : But R&ma is both my pro- 
tector and my friend, so on his account do you, my kinsmen, 
remain here in arms on this side of the Ganges ; and let allGw^afor 
my servants remain here lining the bank of the river ; for I 
will not allow Bharata to cross over until I know his inten- 
tion as regards Rama : Let the strong keepers of the river, 
who fee^ on flesh, roots, and fruits, remain here : Lot a mul- 
titude of fishermen, young, stout, and armed, the crews of 
five hundred boats, be also commanded to remain here : If 
however Bharata be at peace with his brother Rama, his 
army may cross the Ganges this day/^ 

When Raja Guha had thus explained his intentions to his Raja Ouha 
Counsellors, he took presents of fish, honey, and flesh, and Switiwm bank 
crossed over to the northern bank of the river to wait uponBha- Sr Bfamta. ** 
rata ; and when he approached the Prince, the charioteer Su- 
mantra, who was well acquainted with the proper forms of 
address, spoke thus to Bharata : — This Raja of the Bhils is 
eminent in his knowledge of the forest of Dandaka, and he is 
the friend of your elder brother Rama : Therefore, 0 Bharata, 
let Raja Guha be admitted to your presence, for he assuredly 
knows where Rdma and Lakshmana are abiding/^ So Raja 
Guha was introduced to Bharata, aud he bowed his head, and Bharata. 
said : — This country is covered with jungle, and your com- 
ing has taken us by surprise ; but still wo entreat you to 
stay with all your army and attendants at the house of your 
servant ; I have fruits and roots, both fresh and dry, which 
have been laid up in store by my Bhils ; and I have also 
flesh meat^nd everything that is produced in the forest : 

I pray you therefore to remain here toruight with all your 
army j and to-morrow, when you have been furnished with 
all you desire, . you can cross the river and go onward.'' 

Bharata replied : — 0 my friend, yoiir kindness towards me 
is very great, since you desire to entertain so vast an army 
as that which accompanies me : But tell me the way by rmiSSja. 
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HISTORY OF which I should prooccd to the hermitage of Bharadw&ja ! This 
PART^fv country is very difficult to traverse, for it is full of thickets 

; and deep forests ; and this side of the Ganges is marshy and 

*4 flooded with water : Every road abounds with difficulties, 
and is infested with serpents, and filled with thorns and 
Guhn offers to trecs/^ Then Baia Guha, who was well acquainted with the 

mscoiDiMMiy ^ A 

Bhorata. forest, replied to Bliarata with joined hands, as follows : — 
0 valiant Prince, my servants armed with bows shall 
carefully attend you, and I also will accompany you : But tell 
me, I pray you, are you going forth in anger against Kama ? 
This mighty army which accompanies you, leads me to fear 
that you are an enemy to Rama/^ Bharata sjvid : — ^^0 
Guha, may the time never come in which I shall give dis- 
tress to Rama ! There is no cause for you to be afraid ^f me ; 
Rama is my eldest brother, and I esteem him aseqttaltbmy 
father : I go to bring back Rama to the throne of Ayodhya/^ 
Sgth^BhSmta replied : — Happy are you, 0 Bharata ! In the whole 

du*S*^ma^to’ world I do not know one who is equal to you, since you 
AyodhyA. desiro to relinquish a Raj which has fallen to you without 
any scheming of your own ; and on this account ypur fame 
will spread throughout the whole universe/^ 
cfmvmaUou re- While Guha was thus conversing with Bharata, the sun 
Bpecting BAma, decline in the heavens, and Bharata encamped his 

, army, and rested that night with Satruglina. And Bharata, 
filled with solicitude for Rama, said to Guha : — I wish to 
hear particularly from you where Rama was lodged, to- 
gether with his wife SitS and his brother Lakshmana : What 
words did ho speak, and wha^ood did ho eat, and in what 
place did he lie with Situ ? Rid Guha told him the whole 
of what had occurred whilst Rama halted at Sringavera, and 
I how Lakshmana kept wsttch for the protection of Rdma and 

Sita. And when Bharata and Satrughna had heard the 
whole of the sorrowful story, they wept aloudf and their 
mothers wept with them. 

oth. Vns^ of Now when it was morning, Bharata was desirous that his 
, army should be conducted across the river Ganges to the 
®^.southern bank; and Raja Guha presented himself to Bharata, 
and said My people have brought five hundred boats, 
^orned with flags and great bells, and furnished with oars 
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and rowers.’^ And Gulia brought a boat on which a cham- history OP; 

ber had been erected : and the chamber resembled a temple, pIbt ^iv 

and was lined with white, and filled with a band of joyful ^ 

musicians ; and Bharata ascended that boat, together with 

Satrughna, and all the widows of Maharaja Dasaratha. 

Then Vasishtha the priest, and the other Brahmans, entered Vasishtha and 

the boats set apart for thbitiy , and the female attendants fcinaTe*at. 

entered their boats, together with the baggage which had 

been brought on carts. Meanwhile the noise of those who 

were burning the booths and huts of the encampment, and 

the uproar of those who were plunging into the river, and of 

those who were carrying the baggage to the boats, ascended 

to the very sky. The boats adorned with flying streamers, stirring scene 

on which the servants had embarked, sailed swiftly over the ^ 

river ; some being filled with women, others with horses, and 

others with carriages, cattle, and treasure ; and when they 

had reached the opposite bank they landed the people, and 

returned for more. The elephants, also adorned with flags. Swimming of 

swam across the ^road stream like winged mountains. But 

the mighty army and the multitude of people could not find 

sufficient room on the boats which Raja Guha had prepared ; ^ 

and some crossed on rafts, and others upon iars and pots, Crossing of the 

. T people on ral’U 

whilst some swam over the river with their hands and arms ; and jars. 

and thus every one that came with Bharata Vas conveyed 

over the river Ganges by the care of the servants of Raja 

Cuba. 

Now when they all had passed over the river, Bharata eth, March 
marched his army some distano^n 
hermitage of Bharadwaja at rra 

manded it to halt. And he laid %,sido his arms and orna- 
ments, and put on two silken garments, and proceeded with 
Vasishtha the priest, and the Brahmans and Counsellors, 
to pay his rcSjpects to that great sage, who was the chief of 
Rishis, and the priest of the gods. And when he beheld the 
delightful hermitage of Bharadwdja, and the huts made of 
leaves, he left the Counsellors, and, preceded by the priest 
Vasishtha, he went forward and entered the presence of the 
great Brdhman. Then Vasishtha and Bharata saluted Bharad- 
waja in the most respectful manner, and Bharadwdja rose reception. 


ynto thu jungle, towards the em Sank of the 

T / T XI 1 Ganges towaids 

raydga, and then he com- ProySga. 
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HISTORY OF from his seat^ and commanded his discipies to bring the 

presented them both with the argha, and 

with water to wash their feet, and refreshed them with 

SSS^ofi?" Bharadwaja inquired separately of Bharata* 

quiries. and Vasishtha respecting their welfare, and also about Ayod- 
hy&, and the army, the treasury, and the Counsellors of the 
Mahdraja; but knowing that Dasaratha was dead, he made . 
no inquiries concerning him. In return, Vasishtha and 
Bharata inquired respecting the health of Bharadwdja, and 
how far his body had been wasted by his austerities ; and 
^ also regarding his sacred fires’ and his disciples, and the 

’ trees, beasts, and birds by which he was surroujgded. After 

renowned sage, fearful lest Bharata contemplated 
iiS/^by Bha- slaughter of Rama, questioned Bharata as to the reason 
of his coming ; and Bharata replied that he came to bring 
back Rama to the city of Ayodhyd, and to bow at his feet.” 
So Bharadwdja rejoiced, and said : — know Rama and his 
wife Sitd, and his brother Lakshmana, and they dwell on the 
famous hill of Chitra-kiita : Go thither on the morrt»w, but 
to-day do you stay here with your army an^ Counsellors.” 

7th, Great en- After this, the great Bharadwaja commanded Bharata to 
tortainiueiit i jiii • ^ 

Mdwyltothe whole army to the hermitage, that he might feast 

"“^j^jdpeopio them ; and the sage then entered the house where the sacred 
fire was kept, and having sipped water and wiped his- lips, 
invokMViB- 1»® invoked Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, as fol- 
^hitectofthe lows : I invoke the great artist Viswakarma to acquaint 
*■ him that I desire to entertain guests, and I pray that all 

SdS^rithindra ready me ! I invoke the gods, with 

rttinirfand. Indra at their head, to ac^aint them in like tnuTmoy that 

I desire to entertain gudsts, and I pray them to supply me 
&h“a.nd. that ia- necessary ! Let all the rivers which flow to- 

wards the east come hither ! Let some flow with wine and 
sweet liquors, and let others bring cool waters as sweet as 
the juice of the sugar-cane I I call upon the Gandharvas, the 
divine musicians, to come hither with aU th6ir instmm'ents 
of music I I call upon the beautiful Apsaras, the divine 
nymphs of paradise, to come hither with all their dresses and 
ornaments I Let a beautifW grove be formed resembling that 
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of Kavera^ the leaves of which shall consist of jewels, and history OP 
fine apparel, and lovely damsels shall be the fruit thereof! 

Let some prepare every kind of food that can be eaten, — 

sucked or licked ! Let garlands appear ready formed upon 
the trees j and let intoxicating liquors be produced in great 
abundance, together with flesh of various kinds 1 

Thus spoke in words of authority the mighty sage who The celestials 
had all his passions under perfect control, and who was in- manib'ofBha. 
vested with divine power. All the celestials then entered 
his presence, together with the fragrant zephyrs ; and 
flowers fell in showers from heaven, and the divine kettle- 
drums were Jieard in the sky, filling the air in every direc- 
tion; whilst the Apsaras danced, and the Kinnaras sang, and 
the Gandharvas played sweet music. Then when the divine WowItou^^ 
harmony had ceased, Bharata beheld the wondrous deeds wakanna and 

' ' the gods. 

which were wrought by Viswakarma and the gods. For 
many miles on every side the ground became level, and was 
, covered with a carpet of tender grass, and enamelled with Tj^^nameiied 
sapphires and on^es ; and in it were trees loaded with every 
variety of fruits. A forest abounding with enjoyments 
came from the mansions of Indra. Many excellent rivers also The rivers now- 
came attended by the various productions of their banks ; 
whilst other rivers came flowing with various liquors. White 
houses, with four apartments to each, rose from the ground 
to receive the immense number of guests ; together with 
stables for elephants and horses, and great numbers of 
palaces, and temples, and arched gateways. 

Then Bharata, the valiant ||^n of Kaikeyi, entered a 
palace which was as resplendent as a white cloud ; and the 
portals thereof wore adorned with white garlands, and 
sprinkled with fragrant perfumes ; and the square courts of 
that palaee were covered with excellent carpets, and furnish-" 
ed with beds, couches, and every kind of seats. And there i^pamtic^itotv 
was an abundance of agreeable liquor's of every kind^ and 
sweetm^ta of every variety, and provisions of all sorts, as 
well as clean disbes and new apparel. ’ There also was the 
royal throne, with the white uUibrella, and chdmara oT white ® ‘ ' 

hair; bat Bharata -and the Coiursdlors walked ronird the 
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BISTORT OF throne, and bowed respectfully towards it, in honour of 
pi»T nr ; and Bharata took the chamara and placed himself on 

one of the seats set apart for the Counsellors. All the ' 

Counsellors and priests then seated themselves according to* 
their respective rank, and last of all the general of the army 
Vasiahthaaiid took his seat with a reverential bow* Then Vasishtha and 
eat first. the Brdhnians partook of the entertainment, and when they. 
Feasting of had finished, Bharata and the Counsellors sat down to the 

Bharata and the ^ i i • i. 

Counsellors, feasfc. And all the nvers, which ran with choice liquors, 

Wot^erfui passed before Bharata at the command of the sage Bharad- 

waja ; and the beds of the rivers were so clean and pure that 

the white earth could be perceived at the bottojn as well as 

at the sides. And the banks of the rivers were adorned 


Wonderful 

rivers. 


with excellent houses produced by the prayers of the great 
B«-autifiii Brahman. ’ At the same instant came twenty thousand 
Brahma! Ku?*^ women adomed with excellent ornaments, who were sent by 
vera, and iiidra. twenty thousand more, adorned with gold, and 

gems, and coral, who wore sent by Kuvera; and twenty 
thousand more issued from the forest of Naudana, which is 
Pe^fonnaTlco^of the garden of Indra. And the Rajas of the Gandharvas, as 
and Apsai-as. resplendent as the sun, played and sang before the assembly. 
Performances of whilst the Apsavas danccd with great ioy. And many trees 
came hither and played on musical instruments, whilst some 
beat time and others danced ; and the clusters of fruits in 
the forest assumed the form of beautiful damsels, and cried : 
— 0 you that are thirsty, drink strong wine I 0 you that 
are hungry, eat juicy meat ! 

Feasting of the Meanwhile the army of Bharata and the people of 

army and * ^ ^ 

people. Ayodhya were, feasted in like manner. Eight beautiful 
B^utifui dam- flaYusels Waited upon each man, and these damsels and the 
men caused each other to drink liquid hbney. And there 
w’ere other beautiful damsels, and many excellent musicians, 
all with garlands round their necks ; and they danced, and 
played, and sang, until the warriors, horsemen, and foot- 
men, cried out We will not go forward to the wilder- 
ness of Dandaka, noi'will we go back to the city Of Ayodhyd, 
but we will remain and dwell here : Peace be to Bharata 
ibd bappinesa attend Rama ! ” And the soldiers ran about 

•!'■■■, A, 
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in crowds, and they danced, and laughed, and sang songs, -histobt ov 
and adorned themselves with the garlands which had been 

• given them by the damsels ; and they were so drunken that ^ — 

Hbhe elephant-keepers could no longer discern their elephants, 
nor the grooms behold their horses. The messengers also, Sorvimts, foi- 
and the servants, and the wives of the soldiers, and those anTmSs^ofaii 
^who followed the army, dressed themselves in every kind of 
fine cloth, and were completely filled. The elephants, horses, 
asses, cows, goats, sheep, deer, and birds, were likewise 
all completely satisfied, and none wished for more. No General cieanii- 
one was there whose clothes wore not white ; no one who 
was dirty or hungry, or whose hair was defiled with dust. 
Innumerable couches were supplied, furnished with excel- Couches, 
lent coverlets and rich carpets. By the side of the soldiers weiisofpdyasa. 
were wells filled with payasa, made of milk, rice, sugar, and 
spices ; and there were cows yielding eveiy desire of the Exhausticss 
heart, trees dropping honey, as well as large oblong ponds dropping 
full of spirituous liquors, and bordered with sweetmeats and wine 
'choice viands. There were thousands of dishes of various pieshmeat. 
metals, garnished with flowers and ornaments, and filled 
with venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and pork, ac- 
companied with the proper sauces, and boiled in pots, or 
roasted on ivory spits. There were likewise thousands of piates, vessels, 
plates, and millions of golden vessels, and of pots well JbundanS 
cleansed, together with lakes of butter-milk three hours old ; Lakes of butter- 
and other lakes of milk, and white curds, and prepared but- ourds^nd but- 
ter, with largo heaps of sugar round about resembling mount- 
ains. There were also all the vessels and articles neces- 
sary for ablution, and great numbers of white tooth-picks Tooth-picks and 
with their ends bruised, and vessels filled with the powder 
of white sandal wood ; together with thousands of mirrors. Mirrors, dean 
and clean garments in abundance, and shoes and sandals in SSKobs?^*^® 
endless quantity, and combs for the head and beard. There Betel, 
also were mountains of betel, and lakes full of liquors to Lakes for bath- 
promote digestion, and lakes abounding with lilies of a sky- 
blue colour, into which the descent was easy, and in which it 
was grateful to bathe. Thus passed away the night, while 
these men enjoyed themselves in the pleasant hermitage of 
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HISTORY OF Bharadwdja, liko a night spent by Indra in his garden of 
plttT iv Nandana. At length at the command of Bharadwdja, all the 

^ — beautiful females and musicians and singers returned to the ■ 

pau thinp to places from whence they had come ; and the flowers com-^ 
posing the various kinds of garlands, and those scattered 
round and trampled under-foot by men, returned to their 
former state as if the whole had been a dream. 

Bharataao- moming, Bharata went to the sage Bharadwdja; 

hos^tanT^of^* and when the sage saw the Prince approaching him with 
Bhundw^a. joined hands, he came out of his hermitage and said : — 0 
Bliarata, was every one gratified with this mighty entertain- 
ment ? Bharata then bowed his head, and relied : — 0 
divine one, myself with all my army, and the very animals, 
wore made completely happy': Servants and all have been 
lodged in the most agreeable manner, and have lost all 
sense of fatigue and pain ; We have been plentifully 
feasted, and have slept in excellent houses : But I ask of 
you one favour more : 0 divine sage, look with a friendly 
eye upon me, and tell me how far it is to the hermitage of 
BHaradw&ja my pious brother, and which is the way thither.^^ Bharad- 
Bimrata'tho® Wlija Said At a short distance from here, in an unin- 
habited forest, is the delightful mountain Chitra-kdta’: On 
its north side is the river Manddkini, overshadowed with 
trees, covered with blossoms, and skirted with flowery 
woods: 0 my lord, beyond that river, at the mountain 
Chitra-kuta, your two brothers are residing in their leafy 
hut on the south road.” 

sth, Passage of Bharata having thus accomplished his wish, bowed at 
touiiSy to of lihe sage, and took his leave. And Bharata and 

hitra-kAta. army crossed over the river Jumnd in like manner that 


i ouiTioy to 
Jhltra-kHta 


Order of marah. thoyhad Crossed tte Ganges; and when they had reached 
the opposite bank every preparation was made for marching 
The^tabu in to the hill Chitra-kilta. The various Captains commanded 
their horses to be yoked, and mounted their excellent 
Theeiephente. chariots adorned with gold. Male aitd female elephants, 
furnished with golden howdahs, and d^orated with beau- 
tiful flags, stood roaring like clouds in the rainy Season j 
and the various kinds of vehicles, small and great, went 
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forward, whilst the footmen marched on foot. The ladies history oi 
of the royal house, with Kausalyd at their head, were filled 
V with joy j and went forward in different vehicles, earnestly , 

' longing to see Edma. Bharata likewise ascended a beau- • 
tiful litter, as resplendent as the moon or the rising sun, and Bh^ata’s utter, 
began his march with the priests and Counsellors. The 
innumerable army, accompanied by a multitude of elephants 
and horses, covered the earth like a vast cloud rising in the 
south. At the sight of that great army marching with 
banners flying, the herds of wild animals and the flocks of 
birds fled away in great consternation*. The bears, the wild 
boars, and the spotted antelopes, which appeared in view on 
all sides grazing among the hills and rivers, were terrified, 
and hastened into the depths of the jungle. Greatly 
pleased, the pious son of Dasaratha marched on, whilst this 
large army filled the air with their shouts, and covered the 
earth like a widely-spreading sea, or as the clouds cover the 
sky in the rainy season. At length, having advanced a long Description of 
Vay, Bharata said to the sage Vasishtha : — We must be 
now approaching the dwelling-place of Rama : Yonder hill 
must be Chitra-kdta, and this river must bo the Manddkinl : 

The forest appears in the distance like a blue cloud, and my 
mountain-like elephants are even now treading upon the 
pleasant table-lands of Chitra-kdta : The trees are shedding 
their flowers upon the mountain, as the dark clouds pour forth 
their store of rain when the hot season is passed : Behold the 
mountain-side covered with horses, as the sea is covered with 
crocodiles : The swiftly running deer, driven away by my 
anny, appear like the clouds which are driven away in 
autumn by the winds : The soldiers putting flowers on their 
heads, resemble . |ihe people of the south who cover their 
heads with blue shields : The forest, which was silent and 
dreadful to behold, is now through my coming suddenly 
filled with men like the city of Ayodhyi : The bamboos, 
shaken by the winds, send forth a pleasant noise, and shade 
the heavens from view : The beautiful peacocks run about 
on the mountain, 'whilst the joyful birds hop from spray to 
spray ; How captivating does this country appear to me I 
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Halting; of the 
army and dis- 
coveryorB&ma’s 
dwelling. 


Bharata pro- 
ceeds, accom- 
panied only by 
Satrughna, Sn- 
xnantra, and 
Guha. 


It is the abode of boly devotees, the manifest road to 
heaven : Let the army halt at this spot and make a search 
throughout the forest, that the two chiefs of men, Edma and ^ 
Lakshmana, may be found.” 

Hearing the words of Bharata, the many warriors, with 
their weapons in their hands, entered .the forest, and they 
beheld smoke ascending; and they returned and carried tho 
news to Bharata, saying : — Fire is not seen in a place that 
is destitute of men ; and doubtless Edma and Lakshmana 
aro dwelling there.” Then Bharata, pleased at the news, 
said to the whole army : — Let the soldiers remain hero 
perfectly silent : Euma and Lakshmana cannot be far from 
lienee, and I will go with my brother Satrughna and tho 
charioteer Sumantra and Eaja Guha, and find out Edma.” 


Review of the The foregoing narrative comprises some grapliic 

of Hindu life well worthy of consideration. 
Tho account of the Council at whicli Bharata de- 
clined the Raj includes perhaps no details requir-' 
ing special notice ; but the description of the con- 
The groat high- sti’uction of tlic great road by which Bharata and his 
army passed through tho jungle, is very curious and 
suggestive. With tho exception of one or two •» 
trunk lines, the absence of roads was a peculiar 
feature of India until a comparatively recent period ; 
and it was generally impossible for wheeled car- 
riages to proceed, especially after the rainy season, ^ 
without sending precursors to level the hills of sand 
and mud, and fill up the chasms and ravines. Tho 

SSirtniSion constructed by Bharata cannot he regarded as 
oftheoidrowi. altogether a new one, as Edma was driven by 

Sumantra in a chariot along the entire distance when 
going into exile. Neither can it have been carried 
all the way to the frontier, as Bharata complained at 
SStoeSfe”*' Sringavera of the badness of tho way.^ Moreover, 

. : the story of the construction of tho road has appar- ' 
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ently received some considerable embellishments histobt op 
from the Hindd bard. But even if the description 
is not literally true, it indicates the difficulties to be 
overcome in constructing a road through the jungle, 
and the ancient custom of preparing the way for Ancieut mstom 
distinguished personages which finds full expression 
in Messianic prophecy : — “Prepare ye the way 
the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain.”® 

The march from Ayodhyd to Sringavera calls for 
no remark ; but the proceedings of Raja Guha on 
perceiving the army of Bharata encamped on 
opposite bank of the Ganges, furnishes a curious 
picture of ancient life. Fearing that Bharata was 
pursuing Bd,ma for evil purposes, ho ordered his 
fishermen and servants to line the banks of the 
river, whilst he himself carried over propitiatory 
presents of fish, flesh, and honey, with the view of 
learning the real object of Bharata’s expedition. 

The passage of the river is very picturesque, and 
perfectly true to modern Hindii manners in the 
north-western quarter of India. The burning of 
the booths on leaving the encampment, the uproar 
of embarkation, the. boats adorned with gay stream- 
ers and enlivened with musicians, the sing-song of 
the rowers, the multitude crossing the river on rafts 
or empty jars, and the elephants swimming slowly 
from shore to shore, are all scones which will be 
readily realized by those who are ffimiliar with the 

? Isaiah xl. 3, 4. Forbes’s “ Omental Memoirs,** Vol. II., p. 69. 
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msTOBT OF conditions of Hindu life unde? simdar circuni- 

INOIA 

PiiBT IV. stances. 


Marvellous 

transforroations 


Eitniortiniuy But tlio Hiost cxtraoi’dinary picture connected 
vntortainmeii witli this expedition, and perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary in the whole of the RamAyana, is the weird- 
like entcrtaiuiuent given by the sago Bharadwdja to 
A^p^Hon^of the army and followers of Bharata. The whole 
Hiudatnates. {3 one of onchantiuont, and consequently has 

special charms for the Hindu. All that he can desire 
or imagine, as a source of pleasure and gratification, 
are hero said to have boon produced in abundance at 
Mwrveiions the mcro prayer of a holy Briihman. The jungle was 

transformations ^ i it* 

•ndcieatioiui. not merely transformed to a level plain covered with 
soft grass, but the turf is said to have been radiant with 
precious stones ; whilst the plain was shaded by trees 
loaded with fruits, and watered by rivers running with 
the choicest liquors. White and beautiful palaces rise 
upon the enamelled plain in all the glory of oriental 
magnificence or gorgoeus pantomime. Garlands of 
flowers are hanging- on the portals ; sweet odours 
are issuing from the rooms ; whilst the inner courts 
are furnished with everything that can please and 
gratify the senses. There are rich carpets and soft 
couches on which to repose, whilst exquisite wines, 
choice viands, and delicious sweetmeats are served 
up in abundance. Thei-o, top, are divine musicians 
to please the ear, celestial dancing-girls to gratify 
the eye, and beautiful women without uumW' to 


enliven the guests by their potent charms. Even 
DtoHncthmbe. clusters of fioiits that hang from the trees take 
the form of bewitching damsels, who press every one 
meat and drink the strong wine. 

But such a picture of dreamy luxury is’ only 
pleasing to the confirmed voluptuary, and conse- 
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quently is confined to the palace in which Bharata histoey of 
and his Counsellors are entertained. In feastinsr PABT''^v. 
•the soldiers and camp-followers it was necessary to 
introduce coarser elements, indicative of profuse 
hospitality and a more uproarious conviviality ; and 
in this respect it must be confessed that the bard 
has described a scene dljually true to Hindi! ideas 
and to a lower order of human nature. Hero are 
couches, clean garments, now shoes, mirrors, combs, 
and toothpicks, for every one. Hero are ponds full 
of spirituous liquors, bordered with sweetmeats; 
thousands of dishes of meat, either boiled in clean 
pots or roasted on ivoi’y spits ; together with lakes 
of butter-milk and curds, and mountains of betel. 

The female element was much the same as at the 
more aristocratic banquet ; but the men grew more 
intoxicated and noisy ; and to repeat the language 
of the poem, the soldiers ran about in crowds, and 
danced and laughed, and sang songs, and adorned 
themselves with the garlands which were given to 
them by the damsels, until at last they wore so 
drunken that the elephant-drivers could no longer 
discern their elephants, nor the grooms behold their 
horses. 

But the most extraordinary fact connected with stranRe 

• 1 anomaly that 

these scenes, is not their truthiulnoss to human 
nature, but the anomaly that they should have been ' 

described by a Brahmanical bard, and have found 
their way into what the Hindds believe to be in- 
spired writ. If, however, the narrative is critically 
examined, it will be seen that a Kshatriya tradition 
of a feast in which juicy meat and strong drink BrahniwicBl 
formed the prominent features, has been partially 
overlaid by Brahmanical details, in which more stress 
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HisTOET OP is laid upon wells full of rice and milk, and lakes of 
p^T w. butter, curds, milk, and butter-milk. Here the opposi- 
oppositionbe. *^0^1 « manifest, for the same revellers who feasted on 
S'fMd wld venison and peacocks, mutton and pork, are scarcely 
likely to have feasted on rice, milk, and curds. 
ThefBustro- The anomalv that flesh moat and spirituous liquors 

ferred to tho i /T . , 

Treti-yug*. -w^erc scrvcd up at a Brahflianical feast given by a 
holy sage, is explained away by the assertion that 
the event took place in a former age, known as the 
Tretd-yuga, when such indulgences were allowable. 
In otlicr respects the miracle is intelligible ; and 
m^rf^ntor- iiideed the idea of a Br&Jiman sage being able to 
entertain armies through the supernatural powers 
BiAbmaa aages. acquired by the force of his devotions, 

seems to have been a favourite fancy with Hindd 
bards, and finds expression in more than one myth of 
a Brahmanical origin and character. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RAMA REFUSES THE RAJ. 

The narrative of the interviews which took place history op 
at Chitra-kiita between Bharata and Rama contains 
some highly interesting scenes which throw a curious inten-aung 
light upon the inner life of the Hindd, and upon the 
standing-point from which he contemplates 
world around. The general aim of this portion of 
the poem is to exhibit the noble self-sacrifice which 
Rdma firmly carried out in obedience to the ex- 
pressed commands of the deceased Mahdraja. The 
narrative opens with a poetical descrijition of the hill 
Chitra-kiita, and the river Mandtikinf, accompanied SS* 
by a pretty, but somewhat child-like, picture of Rdma 
and Sftd taking their pleasure among the flowers, 
during which Rdma frequently declares that he cares 
not for the Raj so long as ho can enjoy the society 
of his wife upon so pleasant a mountain. This dis- 
claimer, however, must be accepted with some re- 
servation. The Hindu bard was evidently desirous 
of furnishing an ideal picture of conjugal happiness 
and affection, and in doing so was perhaps compelled 
to represent the possession of the Raj as a minor 
consideration. But that Rdma should have literally 
preferred aj’ungle to a throne, a leafy hut surrounded 
with perils and deprivations, to the luxury of a 
palace and pnde of sovereignty, seems never to have 
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HISTORY OP been understood by the Brabmanical bard for a mo- 
pIbt IV. ment. Indeed, the greatest possible stress is laid by 

^ ^ Vdhniki upon the filial obedience of Bdma in re- 

Ti»ee inter- fusing to accopt tho B/ai. In three distinct inter- 

views between ^ ^ ^ .ip 

^rataand yiows betwebn Bharata and Kama, the former ap- 
pears to exhaust cveiy argument to induce his elder 
brother to' accept the Raj ; and in so doing is sup- 
ported by his mother Kaikeyl, and by the sages 
Jdvdli and Vasishtha ; but Rdma never hesitates for 
a moment as to tho duty which he owes to his de- 
ceased fatlicr, and at length the people and the great 
sages acknowledge thejrightcousness of his resolution. 

Seven loMiinit The incidents and speeches which arise in the 

incidents in tho , • 

namtivo. courso of the narrative are very significant, and well 
worthy of consideration. In tho present place, how- 
ever, it will be sufficient to indicate the seven lead- 
ing events as follows : — 

1st, Description of tlie hill Chitra-kiita and tho 
river Manddkinf, and of tlio sports of Rama and SM 
amongst the flowers. 

2nd, Approach of Bharata’s army and descrip- 
tion of Rdma’s hermitage. 

3rd, First interview between Rdma and Bharata, 
comprising Rdma’s inferential speech upon the duties 
of Rajas. 

4th, Rdma’s offering of oblations of water and 
funeral cakes to the soul of his deceased father. 

5th, Second interview between Bharata and' 
Rdma on the bank of the Manddkinl river, compris- 
ing Jdvdli’s atheistical speech against the belief in a 
future state, and Rdma’s reply. » 

'6th, Third interviewbetweon Bharata andRdma, 
comprising Vasishtha’s appeal. 

. ' 7th, Return of Bharata to Ayodhyd, and resi- 
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device at Nandigrdma, where ho subsequently ruled history op 
the Raj under the authority of RAma’s slioes. 

The narrative of Rdma’s refusal of the Raj mhy The narrative, 
bo reproduced from the Rdmdyana as follows : — 

Now on the very day that the army of Bharata was ap- ist. Description 
preaching the hill of Chitra-kuta, the heroic Rdma, who was chitra-ktita 
attached to ‘the pleasant hill, and who was as desirous of Mand^kini^and 
gratifying Sita as Indra is desirous of gratifying his spouse 
Sachj, was showing Chitra-kdta to his beloved. And Rama flowers, 
said to Sitd : — 0 excellent woman, neither my fall from R&ma descants 
the throne* of Ayodhya, nor the separation from my friends, of .chitSTkliu! 
give me any pain so long as I behold this pleasant moun- 
tain : See this hill, 0 my beloved, frequented by various 
kinds of birds, adorned with peaks, abounding in metals, 
and penetrating the skies: It is covered with trees and 
flowers, and filled with spotted deer and tuneful birds, as 
well as with tigers, leopards, and bears : Behold the charm- 
ing retreats ! The mountain with its cool cascades, and 
bubbling springs, and purling streams, appears like an 
elephant spouting up inebriating liquors : Who would not 
feel delight, whilst#the zephyrs, coming from the valleys 
laden with fragrance, salute and gratify the senses ? 0 peer- 
less one, were I to spend an age hero with you and Laksh- 
mana, stilflgrief would never consume me: In this mountain, 

0 beautiful one, radiant with fruits and flowers, and vocal 
with tuneful birds, I feel awakened to all the tenflor emo- 
tions of love : 0 Sitd, rejoice with me on Ohitra-kiita : The 
royal sages have declared that retiring to the forest from the 
cares of royalty, is as delightful as amrita : Thb stones of 
dilieront colours, of blue, yellow, purple and white, adorn the 
mountain on every side ; The medicinal herbs upon this 
prince of mountains shine in the night like the flames of a 
burnt-offering: Some portions of the mountain resemble 
palaces, others are like gardens, and others are wrapped in 
deep gloom : ;Ohitra-kdta fixes its foundations deep in the 
earth, and exalts its head on high ; See here and there tho 
bods of tho celestial damsels, devoted to soft delights, formed 
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of the leaves of the lotos and covered with various flowers : 
See here the garlands of water-lilies pressed down, which 
have been thrown at each other by these damsels : This 
mountain Chitra-kuta, abounding with roots, fruits, and 
water, excels the garden of Kuvera and the abode of Indi;a ; 
O beloved Sita, having spent the appointed time with you 
and Lakshmana, I shall have accomplished a work which 
will exalt the family of Ikshwaku.^^ 

Descending from tlie roek, the godlike son of Dasaratha 
then showed his beautiful wife the pleasant river Manddkini. 
He said : — Behold the river Manddkini, with its various 
islands frequented by geese and crows, and abounding with 
flowers : See the pleasant fords where the herds of deer have 
drank, and where for a moment they have made the water 
muddy 1 There at stated seasons the holy sages bathe in 
the stream, wearing matted hair, clothing of bark, and the 
thong of leather rolled up like a cord, which passes over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm ; and there, bound by 
their vows, they stand with uplifted hands repeating hymns 
to the sun : The trees, agitated by the winds, scatter their 
flowers and leaves on every side of the river, and cause the 
mountains to appear as though they were dancing : Behold, 
0 slender- waisted, the heaps of flowers, shaken down by the 
wind, spreading abroad upon the earth or driving through 
the air ! See the red geese sitting on the shallows and utter- 
ing their pleasing sounds ! 0 lovely one, the sight of 

Chitra-kdta and of Mandakini, in company with you, I esteem 
far beyond a residence in a palace : Bathe with me in the 
stream which is constantly frequented by perfect men, who 
are washed from their sins, and who are devoted to austeri- 
ties and self-denial : 0 charming Sitd, do you bathe in the 
river Manddkini, and throw red and white water-lilies into 
it, as one companion throws flowers at another ! 0 belovod 
spouse, esteem this mountain as Ayodhyd, this river as the 
Sarayd, and these animals as the people of the city : The 
virtuous Lakshmana, who is devoted to my commands, and 
whose heart, 0 Sita, is ever in union with mine, constitutes 
all my happiness: Performing the appointed duties of religion 
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thfee times a day, and living with you upon honoy, roots, history op 
and fruits, I feel no wish for the Raj of Kosala : Where is 

the man whose fatigue is not removed, and whose mind* is ^ 

not exhilarated by bathing in this pleasant river, which is fji® 

frequented by monkeys, elephants, and lions, and adorned RMSaJ 
with such a profusion of flowers ? 

^ Thus Rdma showed to Sita the river Mandakini flowing RAmaand sit& 
through the villages, and the beds of water-lilies, and the ?S! 
mountain Chitra-kdta ; after which he saw on the north side 
of the mountain a pleasant cave, which abounded with stones 
and metals, and was covered with a profusion of trees in 
flower, and. afforded a delightful shade, and was frequented 
by joyful birds. Beholding this cave, and the thicket 
which concealed it from the view of every creature, Rama 
said to Sita: — “ 0 my beloved, if this cave is pleasing to 
your sight, sit here a little while and rest from your fatigue : 

These smooth stones by the side of this tree loaded with 

, flowers are placed hero for you.^^ Sita, devoted to her lord, 
humbly replied in tender words : — 0 my lord, it becomes 
me to regard your words : In order to show me the beauties 
of this mountain, you have this day wandered a long way, 
and must be much fatigiied.^^ The beautiful one, filled with 
tenderness, then seated herself upon the stone ; and Rama, 
conversing with her as she sat by him, said as follows : — 

0 goddess, see this climbing plant, bending with blossoms, 
clasping this blooming tree ! Do you, my beloved, imitate 
this charming plant and cling to me with your arms.^^ 

Then Sita, resembling a daughter of the gods, sitting in the 
arms of her husband, clasped her lord, rejoicing the soul of 
Rama, who was filled with unutterable affection. Now RAma paints a 

^ .1.1 redtik&on 

there was a red clay, washed by the mountain stream, which sitA’s forehead, 
yielded a crimson dye ; and Rama rubbed his finger on the 
dye and adorned the forehead of his beloved; and Sitd 
appeared like the newly-risen sun, or lilje the ruddy sky at 
the close of day ; and the affectionate Rdma, rubbing the 
flowers of Kdma in his hand, completed the ornament on 
the forehead of his spouse.^ Then Rdma arose, and taking 


^ The tikh, or mark on the forehead, is very general amongst the Ilindds. It 
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Sita with him, went to another place ; and there a troop 
of monkeys came np, and Sitil in lier alarm took refuge in 
the arms of her husband, and closely embraced him; and 
Kdma embraced Sitd, and consoled her, and drove the mon- 
keys away. Then the bright ornament on the forehead of 
Sita appeared imprinted on the breast of the full-chested 
Rama : and Sita laughed to seo the mark on her own 
forehead imprinted on the breast of her lord. Pre- 
sently Sita beheld a grove of asoka trees loaded with 
flowers ; and desirous of an asoka flower, she said : — O 
my lord, lot us go to that grove.^^ The happy Eama, 
devoted to the pleasure of his beloved, went witlwher to the 
asoka grove ; and they traversed the grove as the great god 
Siva traverses #0 wood of Himavan with his beloved 
Parvaii, the daughter of the mountain. The two lovers, 
the bright grass-complexioned Rama and the ruddy slcndcr- 
waisted Sita, now adorned each other with asoka flowers ; 
and they wreathed garlands, and made floral ornaments for 
their ears, and for the tuft of hair on the crown of their 
heads ; and their presence seemed to heighten the beauty of 
all the mountain. 

At length the amiable Rama, having shown various 
scenes to his beloved Sita, returned at length to their leafy 
hermitage. And Lakshmana came out to meet his brother, 
who, adcjmed with flowers, was walking with his arm round 
the neck of his tender spouse ; and Lakshmana showed them 
what he had dene during their absence, and how ho had 
killed ten pure antelopes with a clean arrow, and was drying 
their flesh in the sun. And Rama was pleased, and said to 
Sita : — Let the offering be made to the gods.^^ Then the 
beautiful Sita first offered a portion to the gods and Pitris,. 
and gave plenty of honey [and flesh to the two brothers ; 
and Rama said to Sita: — ^^Tliis is juicy flesh; it is of de- 
licious taste, and has been well roasted by the fir©.*^ When 


consists of a round painted spot, or a patch of gold, placed on Iho centre of tho 
forehead, either as an ornament, or as a sectarial distinction, or as a mar|^ of high 
rank. Amongst the Riijput Princes, the conferring the tikk upon a subordinate 
or feudatory Chief is tho privilege and indication of supremacy.— See Wilson’s 
Ohmry. 
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Sit)4 li8id SQ/tisficd tli 0 two lioroos slie took tor own mos/l j history of 
and then at the desire of Edma she guarded the remainder p^ai Yv 

I of the flesh, which had been cut into pieces and laid out to 

dry, from being devoured by the crows.] * 

At this moment, the noise and dust of Bharata^s 2nd, Appri^h 
army approaching the leafy hut arose even to the sky. 

% The wild elephants of the forest left their afilioted com- KAma’s hermit- 
' panions and fled on all sides, being affrighted at the 
great uproar. Rama heard the noise and beheld the wild Terror of tho 
elephants of the forest running away; and ho said to jungle. 
Lakshmana : — 0 excellent son of Sumitra, do you not hear 
this warlikg sound, as deep and terrible as thunder ? The 
herds of elephants, and the buffaloes and startled deer, 
arc hastily running off in every direction ; d|ll they affrighted 
by lions, or is some Raja come hither to hunt ? Then Lakshmana 
Lakshmana hastily mounted a tree, and looked around, and and sees the 
saw coming from the northern quarter a large army com- 
posed of elephants, chariots, horsemen, and well-armed in- 
fantry ‘j and he said to R&ma ; — 0 chief of men, this must 
bo the anny of Bharata, the son of Kaikeyi : Being desir- 
ous of enjoying tho Raj without a rival, ho is coming to 
destroy us both : I see his flag upon tho chariot, the self- 
same chariot in which we left Ayodliya : We must certainly Advises the 

1 -11 1 • T ^ T» • • M R^n-ughtcr of 

kill him, and then you may govern the Raj in peace. ^ Bharata. 
Rama replied : — What evil has Bharata ever done^to you. Reproved by * 
or what fear have you of Bharata, that you desire to kill 
him ? I have engaged to fulfil my father^s^promise, and 
^ what should I do with the Raj ? Perchance Bharata has 
been drawn hither by affection only ; or he has come hither 
to surrender the Raj to me ; and it is improper for you to 
speak so harshly of him.^^ Thus addressed by his pious 
i brother, Lakshmana was abashed, and said:— Perchance, conjectures 
I our father the Maharaja has come to see you.^^ Rama, see- wj^iJappr^b- 
ing that Lakshmana was ashamed, replied " Dasaratha 
may have come to see us, and to take us homo again : I see 

^ The. passage in brackets has been omitted in tho Korth-West recension. Its 
gennineness, however, is undoubted. 
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the great and aged elephant marching before the army, but 
I cannot see the white umbrella of my divine father/' 

Meanwhile, the army commanded by Bharata had pre- 
pared their lodgings on every side ; and Bharata entered 
the forest on foot, and seeing the smoke arising from the 
hermitage of Eima, he rejoiced like one who has passed a 
dangerous stream. Presently he descried a large and •* 
pleasant hut, sacred to some devotee, made of branches of 
trees, and covered with wide-spreading leaves, as an altar 
is covered with kusa grass. It was adorned with a large 
bow, covered with gold, resembling the bow of Indra ; and 
with a large quiver of aiTOws, as bright as tho^rays of the 
sun, and as keen as the hices of the serpents in the river 
Bhagavati. Th# hermitage, which filled an enemy with 
dread as deer are frightened at a lion's den, was likewise 
adorned with two scimitars wrapped in cloth of gold; and 
with two shields which wei'c studded with gold, and the 
guards for the arm and the fingers were also covered with ^ 
gold. In that hermitage Bharata also saw a large pure altar 
sloping towards the north-west, and on it was a blazing 
fire ; and after a little time he behold his elder brother Etima 
sitting in the hut of leaves on a seat of antelope's skin^ 
dressed in the garb of a devotee, with a weight of matted 
hair on his head. And Eama was seated near the altar, 
within a^ sacrificial enclosure strewed with kusa grass, and 
he was attended by Sita and Lakshmana; and he was as re- 
splendent as the fire, and his shoulders resembled those of a 
lion, and his eyes were like the water-lily; Eama, the • 
noiirisher of the sea-girt earth, the valiant one of mighty 
arm, the righteous one resembling the eternal Brahma ! 


vicir^otteoif*^' When Bharata thus beheld Eama, he wept bitterly, and 
]^a and Bha- gaid : — This is my elder brother, who in former times was 
Lamentations evGP attended by his faithful subjects, but who is now the 
folding associate of beasts : This magnanimous one, who formerly 
had thousands of suits of apparel, now wears two vestments 
of bark : This Eama, whose head was so delicate that he felt 


pain even when adorned with flowers, now endures the 
weight of matted hair ; He whoso meritorious deeds were 
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increased by costly sacrifices^ has now embraced a course of history op 
bodily austerities : The body of that excellent one, which 
was formerly perfumed with costly sandal wood, is now ‘ 
covered with the dust of the forest : Rdma, worthy of all 
happiness, has undergone all this distress because of me/^ 

Meanwhile Rama recalled to mind his brother Bharata, B'AmaTcooB. 

^ and embraced him, and clasped him to his bosom, and embraoea 
said : — 0 beloved brother, where is your father Dasaratha 
that you are come to this forest ? What, my dear brother, 
is the cause of your coming ? Is the Mahdraja alive, or has 
he departed from the world.’* 0 Bharata, do you regard the Delivers a 
words of our preceptor Sudhana, who is alike skilled in the duties of Rnjas. 
science of arms and eminent in the law?* Have you 
'pointed those men to bo your Counsell(^^, who are like 
yourself heroic, learned, masters of their senses, noble, and 
capable of understanding a nod ? Counsel which is kept 
secret by the Counsellors is the source of the good fortune 
of Rajas : Have you overcome sleep ? Do you awake at Avoidance of 
proper times ? Do you at the close of night think upon the 
way to become prosperous? Do you consult with yourself 
when alone, and do you also take counsel of many ? Does Decisions, 
your decision, when determined upon, spread abroad 
throughout the Raj ? When, 0 Bharata, you have de- Procrastthation. 
termined upon any affair, small in its origin but great in its 
consequences, do you speedily begin it ? Do you not put it 
oflF to a future day ? Are other Rajas acquainted with your 
opinions as to what is most proper to bo undertaken ? Are 
, they acquainted with the works which you are about 
to undertake ? Are the secret plans concerted in the Secresy. 
Councils of other Rajas, known to you and your Counsellors ? 

Do you prefer one learned man to a thousand of the illiterate Value of icamed 
multitude ? In difficult situations a learned man may preve 
of infinite advantage to a Raja ; but if a Raja retain about 


^ The remainder of B&ma*8 speech is apparently an interpolation, inserted for 
the purpose of enforcing the duties of lUgas. That Rhma should have delivered 
such an oration at his first interview with Bharata in the jungle is scarcely in 
accordance with human nature. 

^ Bhma here speaks of his preceptor Sudhana. Now his real preceptor was 
Vosishtha, and Sudhana seems to have been a Buddhist.— See Prof. H. IL Wil- 
son’s Works, VoL II. p. 24. 
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him thousands and tens of thousands of ignorant people, he 
derives no assistance from them : Do you employ excellent 
servants in great affairs, lower ones in common business, and 
mean ones in a mean capacity ? Do you appoint Counsel- 
lors to great employments who will not open out their hands 
to receive bribes, and who were engaged in the service of 
your father and grandfather ? 0 son of Kaikeyi, do the 

people, oppressed by severe penalties, despise you? Do 
your own Counsellors disregard you in your Raj ? Do the 
priests contemn you as one who has fallen into sin, or as a 
virtuous woman contemns one who is drawn after a harlot ? 
Ho who docs not destroy a Minister, who is deep, artful, 
and ambitious, and who delights in accusing other Ministers, 
is himself destroyed : Have you appointed one who is 
heroic, patient, determined, pure, noble, able, and devoted 
to your person, to be your General ? Have you honoured 
with proper rewards those persons who are valiant and dis- 
tinguished, eminent in war, and of tried abilities ? Do you 
issue the pay and food of your troops in proper manner, and 
immediately they have become due ? When the distribu- 
tion of pay and provisions is protracted beyond the proper 
time, servants become enraged against their masters, and 
great undertakings ar? often frustrated : Are all those who 
are of good family and the chief among the people, well 
affected towards you? Would they unite in sacrificing 
their lives for you ? 0 Bharata, is your Ambassador learn- 

ed and active, able to reply on the spot to any question ? 
Is he a man of judgment, and one who will repeat a mess- 
age in the terms in which it was delivered to him ? Do 
you know the officers of Government to be on your side 
when you send them to a foreign country, and when they 
ard unacquainted with each others^ commission ? Do you 
think lightly of foes who are weak and driven away, and 
who are yet always returning? Do you disregard those 
Brdhmans who are given up to the pleasures of the senses, 
and who are so much engrossed in the pleasures of the world 
that they have no time to look after things divine P t)o you 
..disregard those who are eminent in useless knowledge, babes 
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esteeming tliemselves learned, wlio whilst they have all the history op 
chief treatises on the duties of men before them, are stupidly iv 

ignorant ;!who having gained a smattering of logic, proclaim 
themselves to be wise without learning? Do you protect Protection oj 
the fair and extensive city of Ayodhya, justly termed 
vincible ; which was inhabited in former times by our heroic 
predecessor, whose name is truth; and which is defended by 
strong gates, and filled with horses, and with thousands of 
excellent Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, all cheerful, 
intent upon their proper calling, and superior to their appe- 
tites ; which city is also adorned with temples of various 
forms, and .inhabited by men skilled in the Vedas ? 0 Bha- Protection of 

rata, are the country districts duly protected ? Are the hus- dSstricts**^ 
bandmen and herdsmen duly esteemed by you ? Are their 
circumstances easy ? Are they protected by ofiicers of 
justice duly appointed by you ? Are all the householders 
duly protected ? Do you behave with courtesy to all women ? 

Do you disregard the counsel of women and refrain from Female counsel. 

communicating your secrets to them ? Is the forest well 

kept where the royal elephants are maintained ? Have you a 

stock of now milch cows ? Are you well furnished with 

female elephants and horses ? Do you rise at tho early dawn, 

and constantly show yourself adorned to tho people ? Are * 

all tho workmen in your presence without fear, and do they 

attend to their business when you are absent ? Are your Forts. 

Forts well stored with riches, grain, arms, water, and 
machines ; and are they well furnished with artificers and 
bowmen ? Is your expenditure smaller than your income ? Finances. 

Are your treasures spent among persons unfit to receive 
them ? Do you expend your wealth among the-Brahmans, 
and needy strangers, and the soldiers, or do you squander 
it amongst your friends ? If a Chieftain be apprehended is ^ 

he set at liberty by a bribe ? In a cause between a rich man justice* 
and a poor one are the learned judges above the desire of 
gain ? 0 BhArata, the tears which fall from those who are un- 
justly condemned will destroy the children and the cattle of 
him wto governs witli partiality ? Do you seek to gain the 
affections of young and old, and try to increase your Eaj, and 
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gods, to strangers, to sacred groves, and to all Brdhmans , 

who are perfected by education ? Do you sacrifice wealth 
to virtue, or virtue to wealth, or both to favouritism, avarice, 
and^sensuality ? 0 Bharata, do you divide your time with 

due regard to recreatiou, public business, and moral duties ? 
Do tho Brahmans, as well as the citizens and people of the 
country, express their wdshes for your good ? Do you abhor 
atheism, deceit, and anger, and guard against any neglect of 
your own affairs ? Do you perform all tho duties of Hajas ? 
A Raja who governs with justice a Raj which is surrounded 
with difficulties, will gain heaven when he leaves this 
w'orld.^* 

R&ma demiwida Wlicu Rama had thus addressed Bharata, ho began also 

the reason of ^ 

Bharata’s com- to sav : — I wish to hear on what account you have como 
into this country in the habit of a devotee : Tell mo, I pray 
you, why you have abandoned the newly-acquired Raj, and 
entered the forest with tho antelope^s 'skin and matted 

Bharata in- hair ? Bharata replied with joined hands : — 0 excellent 

forms him of i i j *1 j. 

tjw^thof one, my valiant father, having sent you into exile at tho 
instance of my mother Kaikcyi, has departed to heaven 
overwhelmed with grief : 0 chief of men, I pray you to 
accept the Raj, but first arise and perform tho rites of water 
for thy father : Satruglma and myself have already offered 
water : 0 Riitna, you were indeed tho beloved of your 
fatlu r ; through grief on your account, and tho desire of 
seeing you, he has departed to the mansions of Indra.” 

E6ina*s afflic- At this afflicting account of his father^s death, as dread- 

lion at the news. ° _ _ _ _ 

ml as the thunderbolt cast by Indra at the Danavas, Rama 
sank upon the ground like a tree which has been felled by the 
axe. Sita and his brothers sprinkled him with water, and 
when he was somewhat revived, he said to Bharata : — 
What shall I do in Ayodhya now that my father has gone 
to heaven ? Who shall nourish Ayodhya, now that she is 
bereft of the best of Rajas ? Happy are you, 0 Bharata 
and Satrughna, by whom his funeral ceremonies have been 
performed I When my forest residence is over, from whom 
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sliOill I lioEiP til© words witli which my father was acciis- history op 

tomod to cheer me ? ” fEama thea turned to Sita, and 

^ Part IV, 

said : — 0 Sita^ your father-in-law is dead ! 0 Laksh- • 

mana^ you are fatherless ! Bliarata has related the afflict- 
ing story of the departure of tho Maharaja to heaven ! ” 

And whilst Eama was thus speaking, tho tears fell in 
abundance from all eyes. 

At length the younger brethren said to Eama*. — ^^Let 4ti». 
tho funeral libations of your father, the Maharaja, be now tiop of water* 
performed ! Then Eama, accompanied by his brethren, de- 

walked down into tho beautiful river Mandakini, and ^**'**^*^*’- 

descended .into that sacred stream which is free from mud, 
and sprinkled water on account of the Mahar tja, saying : — 

0 Dasaratha, may this bo thine ! Eama then filled his 
two joined palms with water, and turning his face to tho 
south quarter, sacred to Yama, ho said : — 0 Eaja of Eajas, 
may this pure imperishable water given to you by me always 
quench your thirst in the region of sjiirits ! Afterwards, 
tho renowned Eama came out of the sacred waters of the 
river, and performed tho customary offering together with 
his brethren. Having made a cake of tho j>u1p of tho fig- Tiiofunorai 
tree, and of such other materials as could be procurcjd in tho pui^of tuo 
tho forest, ho spread it upon the sacred kusa gra ‘s, and **®'‘^*®®* 
said : — 0 Maharaja, cat with pleasure the viands which 
we cat ourselves j for that which is the nourishment of man 
is likewise the nourishment of his dcity/^ Eama then left 
tho bank of the river, and retuimcd to the door of his hut, 
taking hold of Bharata and Lakshmana with both his 
hands. 

Meanwhile the army of Bharata heard the lamentations 
of tho brethrep and of Sita re-echoed from the mountains R^uia. 
like the sound of roaring lions; and* the soldiers were greatly ' 
alarmed, and said : — Bharata has met with Eama, and the 
brethren are bewailing their departed father.^^ ‘ Then leav- 
ing the animals and baggage, they sot their faces towards 
the sound, and hastened towards tho place, being all with 
one mftid anxious to behold Eama. The noise of their 
chariot-wheels was like the rolling of thunder; and the 

VOL. n. 14 
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HISTORY OP beasts and the birds were terrified with fear and fled away. 
INDIA. those soldiers beheld Rama sitting on the sacrificial 

ground ; and they all execrated Kaikeyi and Manthard, and 
burst into tears. Rama, viewing them all deeply afflicted, 
embraced them like a parent ; and treated all his ancient 
friends with the respect duo to each. Meanwhile, the priest 
Vasishtha, being eager to behold Rama, proceeded with the 
widows of Dasaratha to the place where the heroes were. 
Presently the Rani Kausalya saw upon the ground the 
funeral cake laid in order which Rama had prepared for his 
father Dasaratha, together with the kusa grass laid with their 
points towards the south; and Kausalya said Behold 
this coarse cake which the magnanimous Rama has prepared 
according to the ordinance ! How should the great Dasar- 
atha, who on earth was equal to Indra, relish such an offer- 
ing as Ihe pulp of the fig-tree ? There does not appear to 
mo to be a greater wretchedness than that the mighty 
Rama should offer a cake made of tho pulp of the fig- 
tree to the spirit of his deceased father ! Verily it is a true 
saying : — ^ Tho food which is eaten by a man is the food 
also of his god. ^ All the widows of the deceased Mahd- 
raja then went forward and beheld Rama, who was like a god 
who had fallen from heaven : and when they saw him they 
wept aloud overpowered with grief. The heroic Rama then 
arose and fell down at the lotus-like feet of his mothers ; 
KindiicBsofthe and the Rdnis with their fair and soft hands, pleasing to the 

B4ma,Lak8h- touch, wiped the dust from his back. Then Lakshmana, 
aud SltA. ^ 

also beholding his afflicted mothers, bowed slowly to their 

feet with great affection ; and all the Ranis manifested the 

same respect towards him as they had previously shown to 

Rama. Sitd also, filled with grief, bowed doiro to the feet 

of her mothers-in-law, and stood before them ; and the 

afflicted Rdnis embraced her, who was emaciated by her resi-. 

fleiice in the jungle. Meanwhile Rdma embraced the feet 

Vasishtiia. of the priest Vasishtha, even as Indra embraces the feet of 

, Vrihaspati. 

Stti, Second ^ i n .111 

passed away and the ih^ming 
^ had. di^'vyned, and the brethren and their friends had per- 


Grief of the 
other BAiiis. 
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formed tlieir religious devotions on the bank of the river history op 
Manddkini, they all sat down in a profound silence, no one 
uttering a word. At length Bharata addressed Rdma in the : — ^ ^ 
presence of all assembled, and said : — My mother Kaikeyi Bh&rata offers 
having given the Raj to me, is now satisfied ; This Raj, ^ 
which is like a bridge broken down by a violent stream in 
the rainy season, I now give to you : 0 Rama, wipe off the 
guilt of my mother^s anger, and deliver your father from 
sin : I entreat you with my head bowed : Show that pity to 
me which the great Supreme shows to all his creatures : But 
if you turn your back upon me, and persist in going hence 
to the forest, lo, I will go with you 1 

Rdma then replied to Bharata, in the presence of all his R&ma refiises 
friends and kinsmen, as follows : — 0 Bharata, our father the arrang^”^ 
Dasaratha, at the request of your mother Kaikeyi, has ap- 
pointed that I should go into exile and that you should 
possess the Raj : 0 Bharata, release the Mahdraja from his 
obligations I Save your father and rejoice your mother ; Go 
with Satrughna’ to Ayodhyd and console the people ; whilst 
I with Sita and Lakshmana enter the forest without delay : 

Be you, 0 Bharata, the Raja of men ; I will be the Raja of 
the wild beasts : Go you this day to the chief of cities, and 
I will enter the thickets of Dandaka : The royal umbrella 
shall shade your head from the sun, while mine shall be 
shaded by the trees of the wood : Satrughna of unequalled 
understanding will be your attendant ; and Lakshmana, re- 
nowned for fidelity and friendship, shall be mine. 

At this time the saffe Javdli, the renowned logician of AthcisUcui * 
the deceased Maharaja, and a pious Brahman of the highest thoic^cian. 
rank, came forward, and expressed the following vicious sen- 
timents to Rdma : — 0 chief of men, may prosperity attend 
you : Let nol the understanding of a pious devotee such as 
you are, be rendered as useless and contemptible as that 
of common people I Having obeyed the commands of your 
father, you have already fulfilled all that was indimbent upon 
you : It ill becomes you now to prefer a life of sluggishness tiSy^ 
and stupidity, merely through attachment to virtue and n^ionger wnd- 
austerities, and contempt for the possession of a Raj ; Attend, 
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HISTORY OP my lord, to my words ! Bharata, to whom the Raj was given 
by your father, himself entreats you to take possession of 
it : Kaikeyi, on whose account this injury was done to 
you by your father, herself gives the Raj to you : Accept, 
therefore, the Raj in the presence of your subjects, and 
render your own people happy : It is not right for you 
to cherish any longer this false idea of obedience to the 
dead, which is disapproved by the wise, and is the mere 
relation- offspring of your own imagination: It is not becoming 
SiUfr ffidren that your father, who has departed to heaven, should be kept 
ary!^ike*that of in continual expectation of your performing tho duties of a 

the inn to tho f i t t t • • n 

ywsing travel- son : His soul has left this body and now resides ^another ; 

how then can he who inhabits another body have any claim 
upon you ? A man is born alone and perishes alone ; his 
parents resemble an inn, at which ho resides for a time and 
then departs ; and silly is ho who fixes his heart upon a 
temporary abode : As a. traveller sleeps for one night under 
a mango tree and next morning takes his departure ; so the 
parents, and the possessions, and the wealth of a man are as 
a mere temporary residence : Why then, 0 Rama, forsake a 
road which is smooth, free from dust, and secure from all 
danger, for an evil road abounding with thorns ? Cause 
yourself to be installed in tho rich city of Ayodhya : The 
city, like a wife whoso husband is absent, is anxiously ex- 
pecting your return ; and it is for you to taste the choice 
piS^unTuahis your pleasure then, 0 hero, as 

which we\^ow I^^dra takes pleasure in his celestial abode : Dasaratha is 
nothing to you, nor are you anything to him, he is one 
^*hei-iifter of porson and you are •another ; follow therefore tho advice of 
Sothinfr® your friends : A father is the production of an animal, man 
is produced by his father and mother ; Our morfcp,! life in this 
world is the whole of our being, and by your refusal of the 
Raj you are destroying yourself in vain ; I grieve not for 
, those who aspire to wealth and happiness in this wprld, but 

I grieve for those who despise these solid blesings whilst 
eSbSStiaibap* living, and waste their time for the sake of happiness in a 
R!S1for^viSo?»^ future life which has no existence ; for after a life of trouble 
ajud distress they only sink at death into utter annihilation : 
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Mon, it is true, offer funeral cakes in honour of their de- histobt op 
parted ancestors, but this is merely a spoiling of food : Say, 

what will a dead man eat ? Can what is eaten by one go into 

the body of another ? How can the soul of a father eat the 
funeral cakes which are offered by a son ? It will not stand aripSi^^Sut 
to reason, and is merely the work of fancy : If the soul is ancestors eat 

. , , , 1 . . tliemfirthe 

immortal, the moment itleayes one body it goes to animate ?pui is immortal 
another : How then can it eat the cake when it inhabits an- - 

other fornij and when that cake is in commemoration of the 
old form ? If you say that the cakes being eaten by the cows is ■* if, indeed, the 
tantamount to their beinff eaten by the soul of the father, cake by the 

-1 A o • T 1 • *11 ‘‘‘'wseatisfles 

then a cake offered to the memory of a mend who is still 

living but in a remote country, and afterwards given to a * 

cow, and eaten by it, will thereon satisfy the hunger of that ^ 

distant friend : Books have boon written bylcamodmen for 

the sake of inducing others to make offerings and presents, 

and their doctrine is : ^ Perform sacrifices and make offer- 


ings, and consecrate yourselves, and undertake religious 
austerities, and bestow gifts : ^ But a future state has no ;*Our existence 
existence save in this world, and it is the present state which life is our chief 

^ ^ fcoody but) wo 

is the chief ffood : 0 Kama, be wise ! That which is mani- have no proof 

® ^ , , of the future, 

fest to the senses is the grand object of pursuit, because of 
such things we have direct proof; and those which are not 
present to the senses may be thrown behind your back ; be- 
cause the only proof wo have of their existence is indirect 
and inferential : Adopting the sound judgment of the wise, 
and regarding that which is sought by all, do you accept the 
Raj : Rajas and heroes of great renown have loft their be- 
loved children and wives, and sunk unJor the stern hand of 
death ; but we have no assurance, 0 Rama, whether they **of those who 
have become* Gandharvas, orYakshas; we know not what 
they are nor whither they are gone : Their names and lino- 
age are rehearsed, and wherever any one would fain have 
them, there he conceives them to be : The whole universe whole 

univeraeiflin 

is involved in uncertainty : Men eminent for virtue fail to Jj^cofareoften 
obtai^ happiness : The virtuous suffer great aflBictions, 
while the wicked appear to be happy indeed : Everything miserable 
that exists will pass away, and the whole world is in a state 
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•‘Therefore 



Wrathftil reply 
of BAma:— 

“IwUlnot 
disobey my 
dead father, 
whom 1 obeyed 
when living. 


V Tour words 
are as deleteri- 
ous as wine. 


''If there is no 
Mure state, 
why are the 
vicious cen- 
sured? 


“ If you demand 
direct proof, a 
woman is a 
widow in her 
husband’s 
absence, and 
astronomy 
teaches nothing. 

*' But Indra 
obtained 
sovereignty by 
his sacrifices, 
and sages have 
been glorified 
through their 
austenties. 


“ I will obey my 
father ' 
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of disorder : Therefore, 0 Hdma, do -not despise the good 
fortune which has approached so near to you, but take pos- 
session of this great Raj, which has no equal in all the 
world.^^ 

Rdma, slow to anger, was filled with wrath at these athe- 
istical arguments of the subtle Jdvdli ; and thus he answered 
the skilful Brahman : — Trained up to filial obedience, I will 
no more depart from my father^s commands than a well-disci- 
plined horse leaves the road, or an obedient wife forsakes her 
lord : If, after obeying the words of my father while he was 
living, I were to act otherwise now that he is dead,*8houliI 
not be deemed devoid of all principle ? But I can no more 
be moved by your vain words than a mountain can be 
moved by the wind ; Your words resemble a pot of wine, 
which is pleasant and delicious to the taste, but most 
injurious in its effects : You have even pleaded that there is 
no such thing' as future happiness ; that all the happiness wo 
can enjoy we enjoy in this mortal life : If that bo the case, 
^hy should men censure the vicious and the debauched, for 
they are only carried away by their love of pleasure, that 
most contemptible of all the afiections : Why do the sages 
then live upon roots and fruits, instead of enjoying flesh and 
wine ? If you admit of no inferential or indirect proof, a 
woman ought, according to your notions, to bo a widow the 
moment her husband is out of her sight : Astronomy and 
other sciences would fall to the ground, for most of their laws 
are based upon inference ; Did not Indra, the sovereign of 
the gods, obtain his celestial Raj by the performance of a 
hundred sacrifices ?* How can this proof be evaded by you ? 
Kusika, the son of Atri, is another proof ; he and other great 
sages have obtained an eminent degree of glory by the per- 
formance of sacrifices and practice of religious austerities, 
which, according to what you say, are useless pursuits : But 
be it even as you say, I will still adhere to the commands of 
my father, as a great sage inflexibly adheres to his vows : 
Let Bharata govern the Raj which has been given to, him 1 
I desire not the Raj which has been prohibited to me by the 
lUbih&raja/^ 
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Whilst tho sons of Dsisaira/ths; wero thus conversing, sur- history OF 
rounded by their friends, the day was spent and the night 

also passed away ; and when the brethren had separately per- ^ — 

formed their morning devotions, Bharata went again to R4ma, te?^iew bSiSicn 
and entreated him to accept the Raj. Then R4ma, still bear- 5^^“^ 
ing in mind the words of J&vali, thus spoke : — Javdli ap- 
plauds as right both the noble and the ignoble, the real hero “ J&vMi con- 

1 at. a -I at 1 at • A T founds rightand 

and the pretended one, the pure and the impure : Accord- j 

ing to him the bad man is equal to the good one, the evil 
disposition with the good disposition ; If I, deceived by S2jjpie^)f®tho 
false reasoning, were thus to confound good and evil, I should ^ow°my ex- 
abandon that which is good, and sink into a state of lawless 
confusion : Who would then look with approval upon me, 
and how should I obtain heaven? Moreover, the whole 
nation would then have no other rule but their own passions ; 
since the principles of a Raja, whatever they may be, become 
the principles of his subjects: Truthfulness and benevolence ‘'Truthftiincss 
are the eternal duties of a Raja ; by these virtues an example aro the eternal 
is set to the whole Raj, and the nation is established in Raja, 
truthfulness : The gods and sages esteem truth as in-< 
vincible ; and the man who always speaks the truth in this 
world obtains an imperishable reward: I 

pain, 0 Javali, tho act of my father which accepted you, a promoted bT 

man of grovelling mind, who art governed by those infidel 

ideas ; an atheist who has fallen from the path of rectitude ! 

As a thief is, so is a Buddhist ; after them are tho Hastikas 

or atheists. He who is seeking the good of his subiects, "No virtuous 

° -I i T j 1 •' at Rfija will stand 

Will not, if he be a man of understanding, stand in the in tho presence 

, - . of an atheist. 

presence of an atheist ; The Brahmans, constantly setting 
before them this life and the next, offer peace offerings and 
burnt offerings : Those sages also are revered by men, who 
are zealous in* tho cause of virtue, tho companions of the 
good, full of sacred energy, pre-eminent in charity and eveiy 
good quality, never doing evil towards others, and purified 
from all moral defilemont.^^ 

The frank and magnanimous Rama, having thus spoken j w"- 
words full of conviction, the Brdhman Javali thus addressed 
to him a speech fraught with propriety and religion ; — I JpiiXlj^ 


recollect with 
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HISTORY OP by no means speak the sentiments of an atheist, for I am no 
pSt IV. atheist : Now that the fitting opportunity offers I will lay 

aside my atheistical disguise : As atheistical sentiments 

were introduced by* me, 0 Rdma, for the sake of turning you 
from your purpose, so sentiments of piety and religion are 
now uttered to conciliate your favour/^ 

Vasishthaftn. Vasishtha then said to Eiima : — Javiili is deeply versed 

deavours to , ^ 

toSceptu^*' customs of the world; he has thus spoken, 0 Rama, 

through his desire of turning you back to Ayodhy a : You are 
known to bo tho son and heir of Maharaja Dasaratlia ; accept 
therefore your own Raj, 0 Sovereign of the world, and look 
upon us with compassion : Amongst all the race of Jkshwdku, 
the eldest son is constantly Raja : A younger son cannot 
bo anointed Raja whilst the elder son lives ; the eldest must 
bo Raja : It is not proper for you to violate this day tho 
sacred custom of the family of Ikshwaku : There are three 
persons to whom every one who is born is bound to yield 
implicit deference; namely, his fiither, liis mother, and his 
preceptor : A father begets, a motlior nourishes, but a pre- 
*coptor instructs; the preceptor is therefore said to be en- 
titled to implicit regard : I was the preceptor of your father, 
and now I am your preceptor ; and you will not transgress 
tlie Sastras if you obey iny dii’cctions : Moreover, it is not 
right for you to disobey your pious and aged mother ’: 0 
Rama, in obeying her words you will not step out.of the path 
of virtue ; nor in acceding to tho prayer of Bharata, will you 
violate truth, or justice, or abuse your power.^^ 
uporuhe daims Riima, thus mildly addressed by his preceptor Vasishtha', 
seated near him, replied as follows: — ^‘What 
refuses to dis- parents constantly do for a son can never bo recompensed : 
lUu’^ja. The tenderness of a father and a mother in rearing their 
children, in bathing and clothing them, in constantly giving 
them excellent counsel, and in training them up in virtue, 
can never be repaid : What, therefore, my father has com- 
manded me, shall not bo roudored ineffectual.^^ 

When Bharata hoard these words of his elder brother, 
aimf ^ Sumantra : — 0 Charioteer, speedily spread! kusa 

grass on this spot which has been prepared for sacrifice : I 
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will sit opposite to Edma until lie be gracious to me': As a 
Brahman, deprived of his wealth, lies before the door of a 
creditor, without food and without beholding any one, so • 
will I sit here until Rama return with me to Ayodhya.^^ 
Then looking at Sumantra, who was spreading the kusa 
grass, Bharata seated himself upon the ground.® 

Then Rama said to his brother : — 0 beloved Bharata, 
what evil am I perpetrating that you thus seat yourself 
against me ? For a Brahman thus to confine a debtor by 
sitting down before him is right ; but for Rajas to sit in 
dhama against each other, is not according to the law : Rise 
then, 0 cjiief of men, and abandon this cruel vow, and 
quickly return- to the city of Ayodhya.^^ Then Bharata 
turned to the citizens of Ayodhya, and the people of the 
Raj, who had accompanied him to Chitra-kuta, and said : — 
AVRy, 0 people, do you not lay your injunctions upon 
Rama?^^ The citizens and subjects replied: — We well 
understand what is said by the magnanimous Rama : You, 
0 Bharata, also speak with reason : But Rama is engaged in 
performing his father^s word, and we are unable to say any- 
thing in haste.^^ At those words Rama said to Bharata : — 
Rise, 0 valiant one, and touch me and also touch water, 
that you may be purified from the guilt of sitting down to 
starve out your brother/^ And Bharata arose and touched 
water," and said : — Hear, all ye counsellors, and ministers, 
and people ! I do not desire the Raj of my father, nor did I 
desire my mother to ask it for me, nor was I the cause of the 
exile of Edma : If some one must fulfil my father^s word and 
reside in the forest for fourteen years, let it be mo.^^ Then 
Rama spoke in like manner to the people and citizens, as 
follows : — Whatever was bought, pledged, or sold by my 


HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Paet IV. 


B&ma reproves 
niiai’at&. 


Bharata appeals 
to tho pcoplt; to 
conipclllAina to 
accept the Raj. 


The people 
hesitate. 


Bhnrata otTora 
to go into exile 
ill the room of 
U6.ma. 


EAma refuses 
to alter his de- 
termination, 
but piomises to 
povem the Raj 
after his ciiie. 


• Dhamhwas a strange ciistoin, by which a crctlitor sat at the door or tent of 
a debtor, to compel payment of an ordinary debt, or of arrears owing by a public 
officer or prince. The person so sitting observes a strict fast, and under such cir- 
cumstances tho person from whom he demands payment is compelled to fast also, 
and abstain from his usual occupations and amusements. If the suitor pcrish(Hl, 
the guilt of murder fell upon the debtor. Originally, the person sitting in dharnh 
was necessarily a Brhbmah, either on his own behalf or on that of another, and the 
sin of Brahmonicido would be incurred by his dcAtb. The practice is obsolete in 
British territory, having been made a punishable offence. 
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HISTORY OF father whilst alive, cannot be annulled by me or by Bharata : 

Part Yv ^ have no occasion for a substitute to dwell in the forest in 
my place, for what was advised by Kaikeyl was well done 
by my father : I know Bharata has resigned his right, and 
seeks the good of his superiors ; and after my return from 
my exile, I shall be able with this pious brother to govern 
the Kaj with honour : The Maharaja will then be discharged 
from his obligation to Kaikeyl, and his words will have been 
fulfilled by me/^ 

The sages con- The great sages who were present at the meeting of the 
iiTSon ofl?2ma. two most illustrious brothers, were astonished at the words 
of llama, and their hair stood erect with joy ; and they came 
to Bharata, and said : — 0 Bharata, if you regard your 
father, you must respect the words of Rama: We wish that 
your father^ s Raj may be absolved from every debt : Dasa- 
ratha has ascended to heaven through his determination to 
Hhara^pre- discharge his obligation to Kaikeyl/^ Bharata then took a 
Shoes* and re- «hoos, adorued with gold, and turned to his 

Hwthem brother Rdma, and said : — Put on these shoos, I pray you, 
and they shall furnish the moans of securing the good of 
all/^ The heroic Hama then put on the shoes, and pulled 
them off, and returned them to the magnanimous Bharata. 
Declares he will And Bharata bowed to the shoes, and said to Bdrna: — 0 
through the Rama, I will for fourteen years assume the matted hair and 
the habit of a devotee, and subsist on fruits and roots ; 
Waiting your return, I will commit the management of the 
Raj to your shoes, and reside without the city : and unless 
you return to Ayodhya within five days of the completion of 
the fourteenth year I will enter the fire.^^® 

Tth^^tumof Rama then embraced his two brothers, Bharata and 
AyodhyA. Satrughna, with great respect, and dismissed' them ; and 
BhSito and**” Bharata took the shoes on his head, and mounted the chariot 
Satrughna. Satrughna, preceded by Vasishtha, and Jdvdli, and all 

Betuni of the counsellors. In this manner thev left Chitra-ktita, and 

Bharata to .... ,, ^ . 

Ayodhy&. alter Visiting me sage Bharadwaja in their way, they at 

® In the Adhyhtma R^muyana, Bharata is represented os yielding only becduso 
R&ma privately imparted to him the mystery of his ineamation, and the divine 
Necessity that existed for his destroying Rhvana. 
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length came near to the city of Ayodhy& ; and the dark and history of 
melancholy city resembled a gloomy night, and was trarersed ^ndia. 

by cats and owls, and bereft of elephants. It was like the ^ 

bright Rohini, when the hostile R&hu is devouring her hus- SS o? Swdty 
band Chandra ; or a mountain stream whose shallow waters succession o* 
have been dried up by the heat, when birds are faint with 
thirst, and when fishes have all disappeared ; or the si^ioke- 
loss quivering flame of a sacrificial fire, after the sacrificial 
articles have been consumed ; or an army stripped of its 
weapons, with its elephants, horses, and chariots destroyed, 
and all its valiant men slain ; or the sea, when the foaming 
and roaring waves are hushed into silence by a calm ; or an 
altar stripped of the sacrificial implements, and deprived of 
all its fat fruits after the sacrifice is ended ; or the glad 
herds of kine feeding in their pasture upon young grass, 
when suddenly deserted by the bull ; or a necklace stripped 
of all its most precious stones ; or a star which has fallen to 
the earth when its merits are expended ; or as a climbing 
plant, loaded with flowers and redolent with bees, when 
burnt up by a sudden fire in the jungle ; or a troubled sky, 
when the traders fly from the bazaars in alarm, and leave 
their merchandise behind ; [or a tavern, when the liquor is 
all expended, and the house broken down and nothing re- 
mains but the fragments of broken pots^] ; or a resting-place 
where water is given to the thirsty traveller, when the 
building is levelled with the ground, and the water all 
spent ; or a bow-string which drops from the bow when cut 
with a swifter arrow ; or a war-horse ridden by a warrior 
eager for the battle, which is suddenly slain by an enemy ; 
or a fiery colt heavily laden and fallen under his burden ; or 
the clear light of the sun when obscured by a dark cloud in 
the rainy season. The afflicted Bharata, having thus 
brought all his mothers back to Ayodhyd, then said to his 
preceptors: — will now go to Nandigrdina, which is BhamtawsWes 
without the city, and there I will dwell until Rama returns fithe'fniSe^ofl 
and takes possession of the Raj.^' And the words of?iJfMtho^ 
Bharata were praised by his mothers and his preceptors; Jithority of 

* B&ma*8 shoes. 


This passage in brackets does not occur in the Korth-West recension. 
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HISTORY OP and ho speedily proceeded to Nandigr&ma with the shoes 
Part IV head, and said to his assembled subjects : — Bring 

hither tho State umbrella ! By these shoes of my elder 

brother is justice established in the Raj.” Thus lamenting, 
the renowned but afflicted Bharata, together with his Coun- 
sellors, governed the Raj at Nandigrama. Assuming the 
bark, dress and the matted hair of a devotee, the hero 
Bliarata dwelt with tho army at Nandigrama. Bharata, thus 
faithful to his word and promise, being installed together 
with tho shoes, continued to reside at Nandigrdma, waiting 
for the return of Rama; himself holding the royal umbrella 
over tho shoes, whilst the chamara was taken by^Satrughna ; 
and all affairs of tho Government were transacted under tho 
authority of the shoes. The fortunate Bharata, installed 
with the shoos of his older brother, and paying homage to 
them, thus governed tho Raj. All tho presents that were 
brought, and all the business of State which occurred, ho 
first laid before the shoes, and afterwards did as occasion 
required. 


Review of tlio 
forrf^oinor nar- 
rative of Rama’s 
refusal of tho 
RaJ. 


Hindu idea of 
wedded hap- * 
piiiesM involved 
in the amuse- 
ments of R&roa 
and Sit& upon 
the hUl Chitia- 
kdta. 


Contrast of 
European and 
Hindu ideos. 


The incidents in the foregoing narrative are so 
valuable and suggestive, as to demand a careful con- 
sideration. Fresh traces will be found of the process 
by which a Kshatriya tradition has been converted 
into a lirabmanical legend ; whilst the vivid expres- 
sion of ideas, which arc as pi'evalent amongst tho 
Hindds of tho present day as at any former period, 
imparts a peculiar significance to the entire story. 

The first picture presented to the eye- is that of 
Rdma and SM taking their pleasure upon the moun- 
tain. Tho description of the amusements . of tho 
happy pair upon this occasion is undoubtedly* pretty 
from a Hindu point of view, but it indicates the low 
conception which the Hindus have formed of the 
married state. A pair of lovers, to say nothing of 
ndwly*married couples, may doubtless find much 
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pleasure in wandering together in the country histoetof 
amongst trees and flowers ; and under such circum- 
stances they are highly susceptible of the beauties 
of natural scenery. But the language of Rdma is that PueriiBcho- 
01 a priggish youth to a very young girl ; whilst ^aicgue. 
that of SM illustrates the utter want of mental cul- 
ture in Hindu wives, beyond the rare art of listen- 
ing with patience to the self-satisfied remarks of an 
ignorant and self-sufficient husband. But still rretty touches 
wherever nature assorts herself through the affoc- 
tions, she always excites a sympathetic admiration ; 
and the scene in which SM is called upon to em- 
brace her spouse, as the climbing plant clings to the 
tree, and the gentle mirth of the young wife at see- 
ing the painted ornament on her forehead impressed 
upon the chest of Rdma, are touches of nature which 
make the wide world kin. The scene in which 
Rdma and Sftd wreathe ornaments of flowers for 
each other to wear, is equally admired by an oriental 
audience, but falls far short of the European ideal, in 
which more rational pleasures are expected, even on 
a holiday, from all who have outgrown the age of - 
childhood. 

The description of Rdma’s hut as it appeared to Mixture or 
Bharata, is a curious specimen of that strange mix- Biiits anJ n<- 

' ^ ^ ligious wonnlp 

ture of military pursuits and religious worship which 
finds expression in the Brahmanical conception of the ““* “**“*• 
Kshatriya hero. The bows and arrows, the scimitars 
and the shields, are all in perfect accordance with 
what is known of Kshatriya tradition, and conform- 
able to the idea of Rdma as a warrior ; but they 
will scarcely harmonize with the Brahmanical con- 
ception of a devotee with matted hair, arrayed* in 
the garb of an ascetic, and sitting by the altar on 
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HI8T0ET OP which the fire of sacrifice is supposed to be ever 
pabtiv. burning. Clergymen may have fought for King 
Charles, and Cromwell’s Ironsides may have spent 
their leisure in preaching and prayer; but in the 
chuicterofa present instance it is obvious that the' character of a 

devotee super- ^ 

SS devotee is superadded to that of the archer, for the 
artificial purpose of representing the hero who slew 
Generomcon- the RAkshasas as the divine incarnation of Vishnu. 

test involved in , i -ri / 

the interviews intervicws between Bhar^ta and Rama are 

intended to exliibit a generous contest between the 
brothers, in which Bharata entreats the elder brother 
to accept the Raj, whilst Rdma insists upon the para- 
mount duty of filial obedience which compels him 
to remain fourteen years in exile. The outline of 
the story comprises much graphic description. The 
approach of the army and alarm of the wild beasts ; 
the blue smoke arising from the hermitage ; the 
doubts and fears of Rama and Lakshmana ; and the 
approach of Bharata, accompanied only by Satrugh- 
na,. Sumantra, and Guha ; — are all described with 
stained imd Considerable truthfulness to nature.® But the dia- 
SSSeroft logucs arc strained and artificial, and are marred 
by the introduction of much extraneous matter. In 
the original also there is much repetition, which has, 
however, been cut away from the foregoing version. 
The speech of Rdma to Bharata at* the first interview 
contains many suggestive references, but is altogether 
out of place under the circumstances in which it is 


B The march of an army through an Indian jungle, which perchance has never 
been entered by soldiery within the memory of man, frequently excites the most 
ludicrous alarm in what are called great game. A huge beast will sudiieuly rush 
; out o( its lair, and face the advancing lines, in evident astonishment. It then 
. move on in front, occasionally turning round and gazing in wonder and indigna- 
tion at the nnexpected invaders, and then running on agaiii| tossing head in 
,, tpd-pe^lemty at Uin sudden itttru^ 
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said to have been delivered. The rules for the histoet of 
right conduct of Rajas are indicated in the form of 
questions with sufficient dearness, and in strict ac- 
cordance with Brahmanical ideas. They include 
the necessity for appointing wise, intelligent, and’^'^’*"' 
trustworthy Counsellors; the evils of untimely 
sleep; the necessity for secresy ; the advantage of em- 
ploying learned men ; the duty of appointing a good 
Minister and punishing abad one; the duty of appoint- 
ing an able General ; the duty of giving rewards for 
eminent services ; the very important and significant 
duty of issuing the pay and provisions with due 
punctuality, and regularity to the ti’oops ; the quali- 
fications necessary in an ambassador ; the worthless- 
ness of self-indulgent, ignorant, and heterodox Brdh- 
mans ; the duty of treating all women with courtesy, 
whilst neglecting their advice, and withholding from 
them all secrets. But to represent a young Prince 
of seventeen as questioning a brother of his own 
age as to the fulfilment of these duties, and this too 
at the moment of meeting him unexpectedly in the 
jungle, is an extravagance for which the Brahman- 
ical bard is alone responsible. • 

The distress of Rdma on hearing of the death of simple cha- 
his father, and his simple offerings to the soul of the 
deceased Maharaja, are more appropriate to the oc- the eoul of the 
casion. The sprinkling of water, and the offering iLutoja. 
of a funeral cake or ball to the spirit of a deceased 
parent, are regarded as a paramount duty throughout 
India, and are supposed to refresh the soul of the 
departed, and ultimately release it &om the hell or 
purgatory known as pdt. The speciality in Rdma’s 
case is, that in his wretched life in the jungle, he 
could find nothing better than the pulp of the fig- 
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HISTORY OP tree from wliich to make his funeral cake ; a circum- 
p^T rr stance 'which seems to have specially excited the 
sympathy of his mother Kausalyd. It is, however, 
difficult to recoucilo the account of the misery and 
privations endured by Rdma and SM in the jungle, 
with the pretty picture of their sports upon the hill, 
and evening meal upon venison, which is described 
in the opening of the present chapter. 

^a^twof The second interview between Bharata and 
at which JavAli, the free-thinking Brilhman, 
GbtMUfc endeavours to shake Rama’s resolution to lefuso the 
Raj, is apparently an interpolation, but is also one 
of a very valuable character. JslvXli is said to have 
been a logician, and therefore seems to have be- 
V longed to tlie iSiyaya, or logical school of Gdtama; 

and he is put forward as a representative of Buddhism 
and atheism, wlioso false doctrine is exposed by 
Rdma, and who is ultimately compelled to recant. 
Drift of jAvMi’s Tlic drift of Jdvdli’s I'easoning apiiears to be to the 

rcaEOiiiiig. o i i 

No proof that following effect. There is no proof whatever of 'a 
thiiw but imni- future stato of existence I as far as we know, death 
. is nothing but annihilation ; consequently man is not 

justified in sacrificing the substantial pleasures of this 
life for the sake of a visionary happiness after death. 
If the soul ex- Even granted that the soul does exist hereafter, it 

ists hereafter it , 

SiothOTfSrm, ^ different from that of its 

earthly body. Tn other words, if death does not an- 
pirente^" nihilato the soul, it certainly destroys the relation- 

sons. 1*1 . 

ship between parents and children ; so that a parent 
who is dead, and who consequently has become some- 
body else, can have no claim to the obedience of his 
living sons, who remain as they were. . Therefore it 
is absurd for Rdma to refuse the pledsuros of'sove- 


A rrpresenta- 
tivc of Ihidd- 
hisD) and 
athuiEiu. 
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rei^ty merely for the sake of fulfilling a duty to a histoby of 
father who has ceased to be a relation. p™t w. 

In the course of his argument Jd,vdli finds it Review of the 
necessary to indicate the utter uselessness of the J&v&li aii^inst 

•' ^ , . the performance 

general custom of performing a srdddlia; that is, of 
offering funeral cakes to the souls of dead men. A 
dead body, he seems to say, cannot po^ibly eat 
cakes; and as for the soul, if it exists at all, it can 
only exist in another body ; and how can the now 
body eat the cake which is offered up in commemora- 
tion of the old body? Jilvdli next alludes to the Absuniitj of 
custom of disposing of the cakes in question, by giv- 
ing them to be oaten by cows ; which custom was in to the eatiiiK of 

1 -1 1 • the cakes by the 

accordance with a jiopular belief that the eating of 
the cakes by so sacred an animal was tantamount to 
their being eaten by the deceased ancestor. Ho says 
with some truth and considerable smartness, that if 
the eating of a cake by the cows will satisfy the 
hunger of a dead man, it might in like manner bo 
made to satisfy the hunger of a friend in a distant 
country. 

Some expressions, however, appear to have been Expressions put 

. , ^ r T f 1-1 1 *1 into the mouth 

put into the mouth oi Javan, which such a philoso- 
pher could scarcely have uttered, and which were 
probably introduced for the purpose of rendering 
RAma’s subsequent refutation the more conclusive. 

Thus he is made to rail against sacrifices, not from Pt*i:uilju rei'^U" 
the Buddhist point of view that the slaughter .of sacriflee- 
animals was contrary to the eternal principle of 
benevolence ; but because sacrifices and all other re- 
ligious observances were utterly useless, inasmuch 
as they referred to a future state of the soul which 
had no real existence. Then again ho is represented inuuutyof vir 

VOL, II. 16 
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HISTORY OP by inference as impugning the utility of virtue, be- 
part IV. cause the wicked were often bappy whilst the good 
were often miserable ; and this argument seems to be 
adduced for the puri^ose of enforcing the view that 
Edma would bo justified in accepting the Raj, or in 
other words, that he would be justified in looking to 
happiness alone without regarding his duty- to his 
strained appii- fathoi’. But tliis particular application of Jdvdli’s 

cation of JMM's . , T /»i 

Views to the propriety of Rama s acceptance oi the 
theBaj. seems strained and artificial throughout; whilst 

, the form in which these views are expressed is a pal- 
pable misrepresentation of the school to which Jdvdli 
belonged, and could only have been adopted for tho 
purpose of rendering tho sect hateful in the eyes of 
phenomenn tho populace. Moi’oovor tho i)lienomona that tho 

that the wicked i m ^ i 

Smi'the'^Sr^* wicked arc often happy, whilst the good are often 
nJfSguSun inisorablo, are usually brought forward by the be- 
faturo state, licvcrs iu the immortality of tho soul as proofs of the 
necessity for the existence of a future state, in which 
tho inequalities which prevail in this present life 
might he finally corrected, and the great riddle as 
to the object of human cxistonco be finally solved. 
On the other hand, a rational disbeliever in the soul’s 
immortality would be. more inclined to defend bis 
scepticism by urging that a habit of virtue is a 
source of greater happiness to mankind in the 
present life than a habit of vice ; and that the practice 
of either virtue or vice was wlmlly unaffected by a 
belief or otherwise in a future state of existence. 

The reply of Rdma is couched in that dogmatic 
wpiy to J4v*u. languagowhich is so frequently employed in defending 
a conventional belief against the obj ections of sceptics. 
He denounces the insidious language of Jdvdli ; ho 
dilates upon the duty of filial obedience ; and he con- 
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founds happiness with pleasure by insinuating that if history or 
inankindareto devotethemselvestopresent happiness, piai w. 
the vicious would be no longer open to censure, since confusion of 
they would bo only carried away by a love of pleasure. piSSure™ 

As regards the value of inferential proof, the reason- Ri^K'Ctlon of 
ing of Rdma is of more weight. Ho says, unless in- 
ferential proof be admitted, a wife becomes a widow 
the moment her husband is out of her sight, and the 
science of astronomy falls to the ground. Jndeed, 
there can be no question that the error of Jdvdli 
arose from his ignoring those inferential proofs upon 
which mankind in general base their belief in the 
existence of the soul after death. But the proofs ad- 
duced by Rdma of the immortality of the soul are of 
an unsatisfactory nature, being drawn from the his- SSSf^sui^Ud 
torical element in Hindi! theology. He refers to 
Indra, who obtained the sovereignty of the gods by 
the performance of a hundred sacrifices, and to the 
sagos who obtained great glory by those very sacri- 
fices and austerities which Jdvdli despised; proofs 
which might appear perfectly valid to the Hindi!, 
but would be rejected as unduly assumed proposi- 
tions by all who disbelieved in Hinduism. Finally 
he declares that Jdvilli confounds virtue and vice, 
right and wrong ; and that if he were himself to 
carry out the same* views, and accept the Raj, his 
subjects would henceforth follow his example and 
obey no rule which interfered with the gratification 
of their desires. • Polemiod^ta- 

‘ The important point in this controversy, and one 
which will be further considered hereafter, is that 
Rdma ia put forward as a champion of the Brdhmans 

, ^ , racter as pro- 

against the Buddhists ; and that this polemical cha- 
racter is superadded to his heroic character as pro- ^kshaiias. 
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pIktiv. Accordingly the question arises of whether the 
Buddhists are not identical with the Rdkshasas of 
the Rdmdyana, and this question can only be solved 
by the production of further evidence which will ap- 
pear in the sequel. 

Exageeration In Tho proceedings of Bliarata on receiving Bdma’s 

the account of ° i ti • 

final determination not to accept the Raj, are no 
doubt exaggerated for tho sake of effect, but at the 
■ same time arc characterized by one or two incidents 

Threat to sit in which are deserving of notice. In tho first'instance 

dhariift. ^ 

Bharata threatened that he would sit in dharnd 
against Rdraa ; a Brahmanical proceeding which in 
former days was a frequent source of oppression, but 
which in modem times has been put down by law. 
Rdma accordingly pointed out to Bharata that al- 
tliough a Brdhman might sit in dhat'nd against a 
debtor, yet it was contrary to rule for ono Raja to 
dharnd against another Raja. Subsequently 
when Rdma agreed to rule tlie Ra,j after the expira- 

sovereignty. fourteen ycurs of exiie, Bharata deter- 

mined to govern Kosala in the name of Rdma ; and 
this he did by carrying away a pair of shoes which 
had been worn by Rdma, and which lie treated as 
symbolical of Rdma’s presence. This proceeding 
does not appear to refer to any particular custom, but 
it serves to indicate the peculiar tendency of the 
Hindii mind to personify and symbolize. Thus’ 
Bharata is said to have held the royal umbrella over 
the shoes, whilst Satrughna fanned them with his 
chdmara; and the administration of affairs during 
the remainder of Rdma’s exile was conducted by 
Bharata in the presence and under the authority of 
the slices. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Kama’s exile. 

The rfarrative of Bdma’s exile in the iungle is one of histobt of 
the most obscure portions of the Rtlmdyana, inasmuch past if 
as it is difficult to discover any trace of the original Authenticity 0/ 
tradition, or any illustration of actual life and man- »Suwimdor 
ners, beyond the artificial life of self-mortification 
and self-denial said to have been led by the Brahman 
sages of olden time. At the same time, however, the 
story throws some light upon the significance of the 
poem, and upon the character in which the Brah- 
manical author desired to represent Rdma ; and con- 
sequently it deserves more serious consideration than 
the nature of the subject-matter would otherwise 
seem to imply. 

According to the Rdmdyana, the hero 
spent more than thirteen years of his exile in wander- 
ing amongst the different Brahmanical settlements, Godlyerirfrom 

®. ® ’ Chitra-khtain 

which appear to have been scattered over the country ®‘NwiSe« 
between the Ganges and the Goddveri ; his wander- J^t®***™ 
ings extending from the hill of Chitra-kiita in Bundel- 
kund, to the modern town of Nasik on the western 
side of India, near the sources of the Goddveri river, 
and. about seventy-five miles to the north-west of 
Bombay. The appearance of those Brahmanical inaiiical aettle- 
hermitages in the country far away to the south ofafiunoiuo^ 
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Exiftteiico of all 
the sages as 
coiitempoTarieB 
of R&ma, 
refuted. 


Long interval of 
time V)etween 
the Rig-Voda 
and the RamA- 
yaua. 


Sagos said to 
have been coii- 
teniporary with 
botn composi- 
tions. 


Appearance of 
Atri as the first 
progenitor of 
the Lunar race. 


the Raj of Kosala, seems to call for critical inquiry. 
Each hermitage is said to have belonged to some 
particular sage, who is famous in Brahmanical tra- 
dition. But whether the sages named were really 
contemporaries of R^ma, or whether they could pos- 
sibly have flourished at one and the same period, is 
open to serious question. - It is of course impossible 
to fix with any degree of certainty the relative 
chronology of the several sages, who are said to have 
been visited by Rdma ; but still it seems tolerably 
clear that some belonged to an age fiir anterior to 
that in which the llamdyana was composed, and pro- 
bably to an age anterior to that in which Rdma existed 
as a real and living personage ; whilst, at least, one 
sage is to be found who could only have existed in 
the age during which the Ramdyana was produced 
in its present form. Tlic main proofs of these in- 
ferences are as follows. An interval of many cen- 
turies seems to have elapsed between the composition 
of the Rig- Veda and that of the Ramayana ; a con- 
clusion which has long been proved by the evidence 
of language, and is generally accepted by Sanskrit 
scholars.^ But three of the sages, said to have been 
contemporary with Rfima, namely, Viswdmitra, Atri, 
and Agastya, are frequently mentioned in the hymns 
of the Rig- Veda; whilst Vdlmiki, the sage dwelling at 
Chitra-kiita, is said to have been himself the composer 
of the Rdmdy ana. Again, the sago Atri, whom Rdma 
visited immediately after his departure from Chitra- 
kiita'; appears in the genealogical list preserved in 
the Mahd Bhdrata, as the progenitor of the Moon, 
and consequently as the first ancestor of the Lqnar 


^ See 3Iullcr's Hist, of Sanskrit Literature^ pasaim. 
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race ; whilst his grandson Buddha is said to have history op 
married lid, the daughter of Ikshwdku, who was him- 

self the remote ancestor of the Solar race of Ayod- 

hyd, from whom Bdma was removed by many gen- 
erations. These conclusions are not perhaps based 
upon absolute proof, because they are drawn from 
untrustworthy authorities ; but still the chronologi- Attempt^ re- 
cal difficulties have been fully apprehended by the 
Pundits, and an attempt has been made to reconcile 
all contradictions by representing the sages to have 
lived thoTusands of years, and to liavo often re- ap- 
peared upon earth in different ages widely removed 
from each other. Modem science refuses to accept 
such explanations ; and consequently it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that if Vdlm/ki composed tho 
Edradyana in tho form of Sanskrit in which it has 
been preserved, he could not have flourished in the 
same age as tho sages who are named in the Rig- 
Veda. The most probable hypothesis appears to be snges probably 

^ ^ ^ ^ , introdiiopd as 

that the sages said to have boon contemporaiy with 
Rdma are merely introduced as types or represonta- 
tives of the Brdhmans, who seem to have established 
their influence throughout a large portion of Hindu-’ 

Stan and the Dokhan during the age of Brahmanical 
revival which accompanied and followed the decline 
of Buddhist ascpndancy. 

The next question that requires considei’ation is inquiry into 

n 1 -Tk the real oha- 

that connected with the real character of tho Rak- 
shasas, who appear in the Rdmdyana as the especial 
enemy of the Brdhmans. It has already been seen 
that the illustrious exiles of the royal house of 
.Kosaja were always entertained with the utmost 
respect by the Brdhman sages ; and that Rdma is 
put forward as the especial protector of tho Brdh- 
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Part IV. that the RAkshasas are not to bo simply confounded 
Not to be con- with the aboriginal population ; and that although 
the^bOTgima, their appearance and attributes have been much 
embellished and exaggerated by the Brahmanical 
author, yet they are not to be regarded as more 
creations of the imagination, like the cannibal 
The ^kshasa Asuras wlio were conquei’cd by Bhfma. They are 
described as forming an empire, more or less civil- 
tho^iwrthof having its capital in Lanka, in the island of 

the Dckhan. QgyjQ,-j . having military outposts in different 

quarters of the Dekhan, and extending their opera- 
tions as far to the northward as the right bank of 
SrtiSSXJ Ganges. Moreover, their opposition to , the 
opposition be- Brahmans was of a religious character ; not a radical 

tvireenthe , . , * 

opposition, liko that of Christianity to heathenism ; 
•but a sectarian opposition, liko that of Protestant- 
ism to Roman Catholicism, in wliich there is general- 
ly less toleration, and infinitely more virulence, than 
where the difference of religious belief is more 

Sup‘eror^“'" complete. Rdvana, the famous sovo- 

Brahma. roigii of the Riiksliasas, is said to have been originally 

a worshipper of Brahma; and probably the Rilkshasas 
may all be regarded as worshippers of the same ortho- 
S tho^sl^a- deity. But yet tlic Rdkshasas are described as 

Buildbiata. being violently opposed to the sacrifices of the'Brdh- 
mans, and as being utterly wanting in faith in sacred 
things ; circumstances which seem to identify them 
with the Buddhists, who flourished more or less in 


India for a period of twelve centuries, namely, from 
the sixth century before Christ, until the eighth cen- 
be- tury of the Christian era ; and who established a 
empire in Ceylon which has continued to the 
present day. Moreover, it will be seen by reference 
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to the complaint of the gods addressed to Brahma in hisiort of 
reference to the incarnation of Vishnu, that Rdvana 
oppressed not only the gods with whom the Brdli- 
mans seem to be associated, but also the demons or 
Asuras, who were identified with the aborigines of 
the country.* Whilst, therefore, the Rtlkshasas and 
Asuras are occasionally confounded, yet in the pre- 
sent instance an opposition is indicated, such as 
might have been expected between the Buddhists 
and the aborigines of the country. 

The polemical character of Rdma as an opponent Tiiroe distinct 

j T'l 1 1 1 • 1 1 11 • ^ 1 /. charac!k*rs of . 

to Buddhism, has already been put prominently for- 
ward in his controversy with Jdvali ; and the light 
in which he will appear hereafter as a mortal enemy 
of Rdvana, confirms the view that ho was a cham- 
pion of the Brdhmans against the Buddhists. Ac- 
cordingly, it must for the future be borne in mind 
that Riima appears in three characters in the Rdind- 
yana, each of which has apparently no real connec- 
tion with either of the others. Tlicse three charac- 
ters are as follows : — 

1st, Rdraa as a mortal hero of an original and ist.RMnii.asa 
authentic tradition, in which the story seems to turn 
upon his being condemned to exile through the 
jealousy of a step-mother, and upon his being ulti- 
mately restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

2nd, Rdma as an incarnation of Vishnu, sent 2n<^ Riina..a 8 
down from heaven at the instigation of Brdhma and ofvishnu. 
the other gods, for the express purpose of destroying 
Rdvana and the Buddhists. 

3rd, Rdma as a protector of the Brdhmans of the srd. Eams. asa 

* , champion of the 

Dekhan against the Buddhists ; in which capacity he 

aKaiiist the 
BiiddliistSs 


2 Soe ante, page 18. 
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Contradiction 
involved be- 
tween the in- 
carnation of 
Vishnu and the 
worshipper of 
the Linga. 


Three oleraents 
in the Rura^ 
yana corre- 
sponding to the 
three characters 
or Rama. 


1st, Ancient 
tradition of 
BAma's oxile. 


2Tid, Myth of 
ItAnia's incar- 
nation as 
Vishnu. 


8rd, Tradition 
of the invasion 
of the Dekhan 
by thb worship- 
pers of the 
tinga. 


appears to have been in reality a worshipper of the 
Linga as a form of Siva ; for it is certain that the 
Buddhists were driven out of the Dekhan by the 
worshippers of the Linga, and compelled to take 
refuge in Ceylon.® 

The most significant feature in the tlireefold 
character of Rama is the strange contradiction im- 
plied in his being at once an incarnation of Vishnu 
and a worshipper of Siva. In olden time the fiercest 
antagonism prcvailcdbctwccn the Vaishnavas,or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, and the Saivas, or worsllippors of 
Siva, or Mahadova. Rdma’s character as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu has already been sufficiently indi- 
cated ; hut his character as a worshipper of Siva will 
he more fully delineated hereafter, when it will bo 
scon that he set up the triumphant Linga in the island 
of Ramiswaram, which stands about half way across 
the channel that separates the continent of India 
from the island of Ceylon. From the opposition 
existing between these three representations of one 
and the same individual, it may be inferred that 
there are three distinct elements in the Rdmfiyana, 
originating in three distinct periods, namely : — 

1st, The ancient tradition of Rdma’s exile, in- 
cluding the loss and recovery of his wife Sitd, 

2nd, The Vaishnava version, claiming Rdma as 
the divine champion of all India against tho Rdk- 
shasas. 

3rd, The Saiva version, claiming Rdma as the 
especial hero of the Linga worshippers, who appear 
to have invaded the Dckhan at a remote period, and 
to have finally driven the Buddhists into the island 
of Ceylon. 

' > See Colonel Sykes’ learned report on the landed tenures in the Dekhan, 
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These points will form a subject of further dis- histout or 
cussion hereafter. For the present it will bo suffi- p™ w. 
cient to revert to the original narrative of the exile 
of Bdrna, as it appears in the Rdmayana. This nar- 
rative comprises ten leading incidents, which may be 
indicated as follows : — 

1st, Departure of Rdma, Sftd, and Lakshmana 
from the neighbourhood of Vdlmiki’s hermitage at 
Chitra-kiita. 

2nd, Journey towards the south, and visit to the 
sage Atri, hnd his wife Anasiiyd. 

3rd, Rdma engages to defend Atri and the other 
sages from the depredations of the Rdkshasas in the 
forest of Ddndaka. 

4th, Visit to the hermitage of Sarabhanga, who 
burns himself alive on a funeral pile. 

/ 5th, Rilma engages to defend the ascetics in the 
neighbourhood of Sarabhanga’s hermitage against 
the Rdkshasas. 

6th, Visit to the hermitage of Sutfkshna at 
Ramtek, near Nagporo. 

7th, Dialogue between Rdma and Sitd as to the 
propriety of waging war against the Rdkshasas. 

8th, Ten years’ wanderings amongst the sages in 
' the neighbom'hood of Sutfkslma’s hermitage at 
Ramtek. 

9th, Visit to the sage Agastya, near the Vindhya 
' mountains. * 

loth, Residence of Rdma, Sft^, and Lakshmana 
at Panchavatf, the modem Nasik, on the river 
Goddveri. 

ThQ story of these events may now be related as TtenamiaTO. 
I follows : — 
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Tst. Departure 
of R&ma, Sit&, 
aiul Lakshmana 
fh)m the neigh- 
bourhood of 
Vd.liniki*!i her- 
mitage at 
Chitra-kuta. 
The sages at 
Chitra-Kuta 
complain to 
Rima of tlio 
persecutions of 
the Rfikshasas. 


Declare their 
intention of 
reinoviiig to 
anotheriocality. 


Solitude of the 
hermitage after 
the departure of 
the sages. 


WhenBharata had returned to Ayodliyia, Rdma saw that tho 
devotees and sages who dwelt round about Chitra^kdta wore 
sorely troubled ; and an aged sage came forward and said to 
him ; — '' 0 excellent one, the fear of these devotees arises 
from the Rakshasas, for the Rdkshasas feed on men and as- 
sume various forms : 0 Rama, the wicked chieftain Khara, 

the younger brother of that mighty Raja Ravana who dwells 
at Lankd, occasions us much alarm : Khara is a terrible 
Rakshasa, daring, fearless, and cruel, a cannibal who regards 
neither age nor sex ; 0 beloved one, these vile and deformed 
Rakshasas inspire terror by their dreadful forms, and annoy the 
devotees with unclean things, and continually molest them : 
They gambol in the woods and hermitages, and throw about 
the sacrificial implements, and spoil tho sacrificial articles, 
and pollute tho offerings with blood on every side : At times 
of sacrifice these wretches, who arc void of all faith, rush 
hastily forward making a loud ciy in tho ears of tho believ- 
ing and pious devotees : They take away the pots, the flowers, 
the sacrificial wood, and the sacred kusa grass of those 
who walk in the ways prescribed in tho Yedas : The sages 
and devotees, haunted by those wicked ones, are anxious to 
leave these hermitages, and would fain consult with you re- 
specting their departure to another place : A little way from 
hence, there is a beautiful forest abounding in fruits and 
roots, where I, with my companions, will take up our abode : 
But, 0 Rama, when we have departed, Khara will fall upon 
you who are unprepared ; if therefore it meets with your ap- 
probation, do you go with us.'^ Having thus spoken, the 
venerable sage took his leave, and presently all tho devotees 
humbly took their leave in like manner and departed put of 
Chitra-kuta. And when the hermitage was fdlsaken by all tho 
devotees, it seemed to be inhabited only by deer and serpents; 
and after awhile it became overspread with gloom ; and tho 
heart of Rama was saddened, and he said : — too, will 
depart to another place.^’ ^ 


* In tho Adhyhtma Rhinhyana the departure of Rhma is ascribed, not to tho 
H&kshasas, but to tho constant visits of the people of Ayodhy§i in large numbers, 
which greatly disturbed the divine hero. 
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So R&ma departed out of Chitra-kiita, together with Sitd history op 
and Lakshmana ; and they journeyed towards the south un- 

til they came to the hermitage of the sage Atri. And Atri 

received them with great joy, and commanded that he should journBys^south- 
be hospitably entertained ; and he called to his aged wife, hermitage of 
the virtuous and devout Anasuyd, who had also chosen the Atri introduces 
life of a devotee, and he said to her : — Receive Sita, and devSSt^M?fd^ 

AiiasilyA, 

conciliate her by giving her everything that she desires.” 

Atri then said to Rdma : — 0 sinless one, this my wife is a 
Br&hmani renowned for her vows, devoted to severe morti- 
fication, and ever performing pious deeds : Do you regard her 
as your motlier ; By the power of her austerities, fruits and Mimcios 
roots were produced dimng a ton years drought, 
the holy Ganga was brought near to our dwelling ; and by 
her interference ten nights passed without a rising of the 
sun : 0 sinless one, regard the gentle and aged Anasuyd 

as your own mother, and let Sita come into her presence.” 

Then Rama said to Sitd : — Do you hoar the words of the 
•sage? Go now into the presonco of Anasuya.” And Sita interview bo- 

1-11 -I I* •/* p A • -I 1 twpcn AnasiiyA 

approached the a god and pious wife of Atri and eagerly anti sita,. 
bowed to her feet, and with hands most respectfully joined, 
inquired with joyful mind respecting her health. The vener- Anasuyfi^praises 
able matron said to Sita : — Through your good fortune, 0 
honourable Sit&, you have abandoned your kinsfolk, andfol- 
lowed your husband Rama in his exile in the wilderness ; 

That woman who loves her husband, whether he be in the 
city or in -the forest, in prosperity or in adversity, will ob- 
tain a great reward hereafter : 0 Sit&, a husband is es- 

teemed by a virtuous woman as her supreme deity ; even 
though he be stripped of wealth, or possess an evil dis- 
position, or gojjafter other women ; 0 Sit&, there is no 

friend greater than a husband ; an incessant attention to a 


husband is everywhere comely: She who is unchaste, 
ignorant of right and wrong, and domineering over her 
, husband^ obtains only dishonour : She who is under the 
. dominiotl of evil habits, and distinguished only by her use- 


lessness, is ruined both here and hereafter.” 


Thus addressed by the divine Anasdya, Sitd replied as sitA replica, 

^ ^ praibing Ruina. 
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p^ubt\v • Though a husband be poor and wicked, he should 

ever bo to his wife* an object of the highest regard : But 

how much more ought she to reverence him when ho is ap- 
plauded for his virtues, compassionate and self- subdued, 
R&ma’svirtuona steady in liis affection and loving as a parent : The virtuous 
theMStojS? Eama conducts himself towards the other women of the de- 
vromen. ceased Maharaja, as he does towards his own mother Kausalyd : , 

That hero, who bears the most affectionate regard to the 
memory of the Mah4raja, has ever regarded as a mother the 
woman who was only once viewed by his father : The words 
of ray mother-in-law, when I was coming to the desolate 
forest, are firmly fixed in my heart ; and so, too, are the ad- 
monitions given to mo by my mother when I gave my hand 
to my lord in the presence of the firo : The precept incul- 
cated in me that ^ a woman has no greater religious duty 
than that of honouring her husband,^ has never, 0 pious 
Anasuyii, been forgotten by me ; She who is assiduously at- 
tentive to her husband is as sure of heaven as if she were * 
already there ; such a one is the chief among women, a god- 
dess in heaven ; she resembles the goddess Eohini, who is 
never seen for a moment without her husband Chandra/^ 
At these words of Sita, Anasuya was greatly pleased, and 
kissing the head of Sita, she replied exultingly : — Through 
my many religious austerities I have acquired great powers: 
Depending upon these, 0 Sfta, 1 desire to confer a blessing 
AnasiiyA gives ‘ ^ belovcd wife of Eama, anoint yourself with 

mSitwhich’wiii divine ointment, and constantly adorn yourself with this 
apparel and these ornaments, and the bloom of youth shall 
remain with you for this day, and for ever : 0 Sitd, beauti- 

fied by this ointment which is given to yoxjjjfjff me, you shall 
ever bo as charming as the goddess Lakshmi, and shall ever 
enrapture your husband with your beauty/^ ^ Then Sita 
accepted the ointment and the jewels and the bracelets and 
the apparel, which were thus given to her as tokens" of 


K ^uiig and 
ttutifUl, to- 
f^lier with 
jewels and 
ornaments. 


* The ointment given by Anasdyh to Sith, idiich was to render her ever beau- 
tiful, is supposed by some Pandits to mean piety, or faith in Bhma, which renders 
nU.women beautiM. 
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friondship ; and raising her joined hands to her forehead, history op 
she did honour to the pious devotee. After this, at the re- 

quest of Anasdy4, Sitd. related to her the whole story of her — 

birth and marriage ; and Anasuyd, having heard the pleasing 
narrative, embraced and kissed Sita, and said : — You. have Anasiiyft de- 
related the story to mo in the most delightful language :® poS SnfSit* 
The sun is set, 0 bright one ; the pleasant night, be- 
spangled with planets and stars, has alreadv commenced ; to adom herself 

, T T T T V the divine 

the birds, who were scattered abroad throughout the day in ornaments, 
search of food, are now softly murmuring in their nests ; 
t!i3 sagos, who have boon to bathe, arc now returning in 
wetted g^jrnerits ; the sacrifices of the sages have been 
ofierod according to the ordinance, and the blue smoke is 
rising tinged with the colours of the neck of the pigeon ; the 
trees clothed with leaves are darkening on every side, and 
distant objects cease to appear ; the wild boasts of the night 
are prowling on all sides, and the deer of the forests are 
sleeping on the altars and sacred places ; the night adorned 
with stars has commenced; the moon clothed with brightness 
has risen in the sky; I therefore now give you permission 
to depart, but first gratify mo by adorning yourself with the 
divine ornaments, and then go and attend upon Kama.^^ 

Sitd, resembling a daughter of the gods, then put on the Rima’s delight 
ornaments, and bowing her head to the feet of the aged beauty, 
matron, she went towards Rama; and Rama was highly 
pleased at the honour done to her by the pious devotee, and 
rejoiced as he beheld the celestial beauty of his wife Sitd. 

When the night had passed away, Rama andLakshmana 3rd.R4maen. 
bathed according to the ordinance, and then inquired of the Atri and the*' 
devotees respecting the forest. The sages replied; — 

^ ° T T depredations 

Bdma, the paths of this forest are overrun by man-devour- ofth. 

* Jk , . 1 RAkshasaa in 

ing Rdkshasaljf and savage beasts thirsting for blood, who 
molest the devotees whenever they wander abroad : 0 Prince, 


depart in peace and put a stop to their depredations ; and 
when you have returned after accomplishing your design, we 
shall behold you from this hermitage."^ Then the magnanim- gAma,^it|^ «nd 

' ■ ■ ■ — ; enter the forest 

® The ordinary conversation of Hindh women may be inferred from the dc- of n&udaka. 
light with which Anasdya heard the story of Sith’s marriage. 
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The courts. 
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Plowers and - 
pools. 

The sages. 


The sages joy- 
fully entertain 
Bama, and de- 
clare that he is 
their Raja. 


BesciAption of 
the forest of 
H&ndakfu 


ous and valiant Udma^ together with Sitd and Lakhsmana^ 
entered the great forest of Dandaka ; and after a while B&ma 
saw a cluster of hermitages, strewed with kusa grass, and 
illuminated with the habits of devotees, und the tokens of 
Brahmanical devotion, as the air is illuminated by the daz- 
zling light of the sun. The courts before the several huts 
were laid out with all neatness, and wore kept perpetually 
clean, and frequented by various kinds of deer, and by 
numerous Hocks of birds ; and they were constantly enlivened 
by the gambols of the Apsaras, and adorned with largo 
sacrificial fires, ladles, pots, antelope skins, kusa grass, 
sacrificial wood, fruits and roots. The hermitagec were sur- 
rounded with largo forest trees, which yielded pure and deli- 
cious fruits ; they were rendered sacred by oblations and 
sacrifices, and cheered with the sound of the Vedas; thoy 
wore strewed with wild flowers, and supplied with pools 
abounding with water-lilies ; they were inhabited by ancient 
sagos wlio lived on fruits and roots, who wore men of sub- 
dued passions, who wore the habits of devotees, and who 
were as bright as the sun or as the sacred flame. Thus 
adorned the hermitages resembled the habitation of Brahma. 
The illustrious Kama, seeing this cluster of hermitages, un- 
strung his mighty bow, and went towards them, attended 
by Sita and Lakshmaiia. The devout sages received those 
renowned ones with every mark of gladness ; and they be- 
held with astonishment the striking symmetry, the beauty of 
face, the delicacy of form, and the amiable countenance of 
Rama ; and all were filled with wonder as they gazed upon 
the three, as ihpugh their eyes could never be satisfied. 
Those truly fortunate sages then led their guests into a hut 
of leaves, and brought water for them all, Offered them 
roots, flowerwS, and fruits; and they said to^^ima: — ^^Tou 
are the protector of the devotees, the renowned refuge, the 
object of our honour and regard, our Raj'n and our Governor : 
0 sovereign of men, whether you are in the forest or in the 
city, you are still our Raja.” 

Having been thus entertained by the sages, l^ma rose 
sunrise on the following morning, and departed into the 
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forest of Dandaka with Lakshmana and Sita. And that history OF 
forest was full of different kinds of deer, and was frequented 

by large bears, and abounded with thickets of broken trees, — 

and with climbing plants and bushes, and with lakes in- 
habited by ducks and water-fowls, and it was rendered 
vocal by the sweet warblings of various kinds of birds. In Horrible ap- 
that deep wood full of wild beasts, there appeared a can- 
nibal as tall as a mountain- top, with a deep voice, hollow R^kshasa. 
eyes, a widely extended and monstrous mouth, and a 
tun belly. That cannibal was named Viradha, and he was 
hideous to the sight, and the terror of all beings ; and he 
was seated on a tiger^s skin, and was smeared with raw fat 
and blood, and continually cried out with a dreadful cry; 
and his mouth was widely gaping like that of Yama ; and 
before him, spitted on a large iron spit, were throe lions, 
four tigers, two wolves, ton deer, and a large elephant^ s head 
with the tusks smeared with fat. This Viradha, seeing virftdha seizes 
Kama and Lakshmana and Sita, ran towards them as fierce 
as death, and he sent forth a roar which caused the earth to 
move, and he seized Sitd in his arms, saying : — 0 little 
dwarfs, why do you come with your wife into the forest of 
Dandaka, clad in the habits of devotees, and armed with 
arrows, bow, and scimitar P Why do you two devotees Taunts the two 
remain with one woman Why are you, O profligate hwtag only one 
wretches, corrupting the devout sages ? Know you not that 
Virddha, the Rakshasa, constantly traverses this forest, 
clothed in armour, and feeding on the flesh of sages ? ” 

Saying these words, Viradha leaped up into the air with 
Sftd in his arms, exclaiming : — I have obtained a woman^ 
who will be a delicious meal : Tell me instantly who you 
are, and whU||||r are you going ? The magnanimous 
Rdma replied ;-^^'Know you that we are two brothers, bom 
of Ksha{;riyas atid abiding in the forest : But 'who are you 
traversing Ddndaka in this dreadful form, and perpetrating 
every abomination ? Virddha said : — I am the son of 
Kala, ^nd all the Rdkshasas call me Virddha: By religious 

^ It ia not im{)098ible that this charge brought by Vir&dha referred to the poly- 
andry which uj^oubtedly existed in India at an early period. 

VOL, II. \ 16 
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austerities I hare obtained the promise from Brahma that 
I shall bo invulnerable to all weapons ; Give up your joint 
wife to me and expect her no more, but fly with haste 
wherever you choose ! This beautiful woman shall be my 
wife, and I will drink the blood of you ill-ftCvoured wretches 
unless you fly at once.” Hearing the impious words of the 
cruel Viradha, the terrified Sita trembled like the leaves of a 
plantain-tree shaken by the wind ; and Kama, seeing ,his 
beautiful wife in the grasp of Viradha, exclaimed to Laksh- 
mana: — See, 0 excellent one, the fearless daughter of 
Kaja Janaka, my virtuous spouse, w^ho has been brought up 
with the greatest delicacy, enclosed in the arms of this Eak 
shasa! 0 Ijakshinana, sec what evil Kaikeyi has brou^’ 
upon us ! There is no affliction greater to me than thau 
Sita should be subjected to the touch of another man * 0 
Lakshmana, neither the death of my father, nor the loss of 
the Raj, affects me like this.” While Rama was J u 
lamenting, Lakshmana was distracted with rage, and snulf- 
ing tlie air like the serpent Rudra ; and he replied his 
elder brother : — 0 Rama, why do you, who are the lord 
of all, and the equal of Indra, suffer Sita to bo taken away, 
and grieve yourself thus as though you were unable to 
rescue her ? Why are you thus afflicted while I am at your 
command ? The earth shall drink the blood of this Rtik- 


shasa, who shall be slain by my arrow : The rage 1 felt 
towards Bharata for desiring the Raj, I will pour forth on 
Viradha, as the thunderbolt suddenly strikes the mountain.” 
Lakshmana, his eye inflamed with anger, then said to 
ttSeatSS"* Viradha; — ^^You base and diminutive wretch 1 By you* 

ViiAdha. , eyil ^ct you are certainly seeking your own death ! You 
shall not obtain Sita, nor shall you depart alive from me.” 
S»*ilttiebe^ saying, Lakshmana discharged seven ar#ws, golden- 
wdLa^^ana Shafted and peacock-feathered, and as bright as fire ; and 
SS^*vi2dba. pierced the body of Virddha, and he fell upon the 
ground bathed in blood. Then the Rdkshasa uttered a 
dreadful yell, and drew forth a bright and green dart, 
and hurled it in anger at Lakshmana ; but Rdma, expert in 
arms, drew out two darts with heads resembling sharp 
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knives^ and cut in twain tlie dart of Virddka. Then history op 
Viridha seized a spear as terrible as the flag-staff of Indra> 

and brandished it in the air, like Yama breathing universal — — 

ruin. Then the two brothers rained a shower of bright 

arrows upon the Eakshasa, but they fell harmless from his 

body, and he stood before them laughing. Next Viradha 

hurled his spear, but Rdma cut it by two darts, and it fell to 

the ground like a rock torn by a thunderbolt from Mount 

Meru. Then the two brothers drew their scimitars, which 

resembled two black serpents, and they ran upon Viradha^ 

and struck him with all their might. Upon this the terrible 

Eakshasa seized the intrepid heroes forcibly with his two 

arms, and threw them over his shoulders as though they had 

been children ; and uttering a horrid yell he rushed into the 

depths of the jungles. Then the beautiful Sita set up a The two 

Ic»ud cry, and Lakshmana broke the left arm of the Eak- to siaughtS^'*'® 

shasa, and Eama broke the right arm ; and Virddha fell to gj"®® 

the ground : and the two brothers beat him with their fists, receiveSf^m 

. . . . Uralinia. 

jiid uheirarms, and their feet, and lifted him up and dashed 
l)im ijwinst the ground, but he could not give up the ghost 
because of the blessing he had received from Brahma. 

I'ln.u Eama, seeing that the mountain-like monster would 
nor die, said to Lakshmana; — ^^This Eakshasa, reaping 
the Iruit of his religious austerities, cannot be conquered 
with weapons in battle ; therefore wo will bury him 
j-!ive ; 0 T,<akshmana, dig a large grave for this terrible 
Eakshasa ! Lakshmana replied : — " Let us burn this 

Edkshasa ! But Eama said: — ^^The proper death of a 
Itdkshafa is to bury him alive, and not to burn him.^^ So 
Lakshmana took a spade and dug a largo pit by the side of 
the huge Viridha ; and Eama who had kept his foot upon 
:ho neck ofuthe Edkshasa now removed it ; and the two 
brothers took up the loud-roaring Virddha, and threw him 
with mighty force into the pit, whilst the forest resounded 
with his fearful yells. Thus Virddha was put to death by 
being buried alive, but as soon as ho was dead there arose 
from, the grave a very beautiful person who began to ascend 
to heaven ; and on his way he prayed to Eama with joined 
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hands, as follows : — " I wish you all success, 0 Bdma, the 
son of Kausalyd, the protector of Sita, and the fulfiller of the 
wishes of all your worshippers : I knew you from the first, 
and spoke^to you harshly in order that I might excite your 
anger and die by your hands: I am a Gandharva ; my name 
is Kosharee, and I used to sing in the court of Kuvera : 
One day Kuvera, perceiving that I was inspired with a pas- 
sion for the beautiful Apsara, named Eambhd, cursed me 
for my misconduct, saying : — Go and assume the shape of 
a Rakshasa, and live in the forest of Ddndaka ; and remain 
so until you are killed by Riima, when you will resume your 
previous form : ® This day I have been relieved by you : 

® In the Adhyatma ll&m&yana, the Rhkshasa Virhdha is represented as a 
female ; and the following; signlticant account is given of her life and resurrec- 
tion r—When the soul of ViradhSi quitted her body, a beautiful figure, re- 
sembling a celestial nymph, rose from the corpse adorned with jewels and rich 
garments. She prostrated herself at Rhma’s feet, and walking three times 
round him she thus addressed him ; — “ Condescend, 0 Lord ! to listen to an ac- 
count of my former state : 1 was originally a dancer in the assembly of the gods : 
no one ever equalled me in beauty : I was once engaged in admiration of 
myself when the sage Durvtisa accidentally came that way. I, being so much 
takcu up with my own charms, omitted to pay my respects to him. At which 
negligence his anger being roused against me, he uttered a curse on me, in conse- 
quence of which I became a demon. I was overwhelmed with distress, confessed 
my folly, and prayed him to have compassion upon me ; on which Durvhsa, taking 
pity on my raif,ery, said ‘ In the Treth-Yuga, the Almighty and Eternal God, 
the Supreme Soul, Vishnu, will assume an incarnation of the flesh in the house of 
Mahhraja Dasarutha at Ayodbyh, and will take the name of Rhma : He will come 
to this forest, where you will he slain by his hand, then will you quit this shape and 
• assume your own proper form. From that period I have been steadfast in the 
recollection of thy name, and in the worship of thee : This day I have been pre- 
eminently great, for I have seen thee ; the dust from thy feet has fallen on my 
head : Thou art the only pure light ; thou art one, there is nothing like unto thee: 
I praise, I adore thy name. Thou art styled the protector of the poor, take pity 
on me ; consider the misery of thy slave. Grant that I may not forgot thy name, 
and that I may sing thy praises.” 

Rhraa said “ I will bestow on thee, 0 dancer ! this hlessii^ ; the forgetful- 
ness of my name shall not take possession of your mind ; From beholding me this 
day great benefit will accrue to thee ; faith in me will be engendered in your heart, 
and from that faith pure worship will be produced : It is diflScult to acquire this 
faith ; the Vedas and Shstras declare that I do not bestow it on everyone : This 
honour have I conferred on thee, that you may enjoy faith, wisdom, and medita- 
tion, and at the last day I will remember thee : Depart to your own abode, and 
when you shall quit this corporeal frame you will be absorbed into me.” • 

In obedience to Rhma's orders, Virhdhh departed singing his praises, and from 
that; was a faithful worshipper of Rhma. 
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Accept my prayers and thanks^ and permit me to return to history op 

my master Kuvera.^^ So saying, Viradha vanished away 

from the presence of B&ma. ! — 

Having thus killed the terrible Virddha, the heroic Edma 4 th. vuitof 
embraced Sitd and comforted her, and he said to Laksh- L^ksfJmSia 
mana : — This forest is full of dangers, and we are not SaTabhM^?®^^ 
acquainted with it ; we will therefore proceed to the her- 
mitage of Sarabhanga/^ Then Edma and his spouse and 
his brother proceeded to the hermitage, and as they ap- 
proached the magnanimous god-like devotee Sarabhanga, 
they beheld a wonderful appearance in the heavens. The visitof indrato 
mighty Indra, the Eaja of the celestials, mounted on a car han^L® 
as splendid as the sun or as a glowing fire, passed through 
the air followed by all the gods ; and Indra was adorned 
with splendid ornaments, and arrayed in shining garments, 
and received the adoration of multitudes of the celestials, 
who were arrayed with equal splendour. And near unto the 
car of Indra was another chariot drawn by horses, re- 
sembling a thick cloud illuminated by the sun. And over 
the head of Indra was a splendid umbrella, adorned with a 
garland, and two beautiful Apsaras held each a golden 
chamara in her hand, and fanned the sovereign of the gods. 

Then Indra entered the hermitage of the sage, and con- 
versed with Sarabhanga ; and Eama addressed his brother 
as follows: — See, 0 Lakshraana, that wonderful and admires 
glorious chariot, resembling the descending sun! SSendauts of 

these horses are the steeds of Indra 1 Behold also those 
celestial youths of ample chests, and arms like maces, who 
stand in hundreds on every side, with rings in their ears, and 
scimitars in their hands ; and whose apparel is of the colour 
of topaz I TJiey are terrible^ as tigers, and the necklaces on 
their breasts are as bright as the glowing fire : They all 
appear to be youths of twenty-five years of age, and that is 
the constant age of the gods.^^ 

At this time the niighty Indra took his leave of the indra dcMrts, 

o •' ^ and the trio 

departed to heaven in his car. Eama and his her- 

sppaEie and brother then approached Sarabhanga, who was 
offering, a burnt offering, and with his permission, they 
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repast, and to a lodging which was prepared for them, 

* Kama asked the reason of Indra^s coming ; and Sarab- 

Thesageex- hanga said:— ^0 Edma, the sovereign of the gods is 
fndr»£3*'come desirous of taking me to the heaven of Brahma, which I 
heaven, b*ut that have gained by my severe austerities; but knowing, Q my 
behold BAma. beloved guest, that you were not far off, I would not depart 
to heaven until I had seen you : Having now beheld you, 
0 chief of men, I will go to the highest heaven : Eeceive, 
0 Kama, the worlds I have acquired by the merits of my 
austerities.^^ Eama replied : — I am highly honoured by 
you, and I return to you the worlds you have acquired : 
Depart hence to the realms of bliss, but tell me, I pray you, 
where I may now take up my own abode ? Sarabhanga 
DirectsBAma to replied : — 0 Rama, a highly illustrious sage named 
Sutlkshna resides in this forest ; he will point out where it 
is best for you to abide.^^ Sarabhanga then said: — Behold 
now, whilst I put off this body, as a serpent casts his 
slough ! Then the sage prepared a fire, and offered ghee, 
and entered tlie flame ; and the fire consumed the hair of 
his body, and the skin, flesh, bones, and blood; and a 
youth bright as the fire was instantly produced ; and in this 
shape Sarabhanga sought the heaven of the sages, who had 
devoted their lives to religious austerities, and passing by 
the heaven of the gods, he ascended to the heaven of 
Brahma.® 


proceea to cne 
nermitagtt of 
Sutikshna. 


Sarabbanga 
burns himself 
alive, and 
ascends to the 
heaven of 
Brahma in a 
youthful form. 


® The following account of the death of Sarabhanga is extracted from the 
Adhyhtma EhmiyaTia I have been engaged, 0 Lord ! a long period of time 
in religious penances a^ this place in anxious expectation of beholding thee, who 
art the Supreme God, the Lord of all hearts, and from whom nothing is con- 
cealed ; This day have I obtained the fruits of my pious austerities in having sedn 
thee : I lay before thy feet the worship, bharity, pilgrimages, and inde^ every 
good work upon which I have bcen.cngagcd throughout my whole life *, I shall in 
thy presence depart from tins transitory world.** Having thus spOken he col- 
lected a quantity of wood, with which he erected the funeral pile, and seating him- 
self thereon he set fire to it with his own hands. He prostrateil himself before 
B&ma, Sith, and Lakshmana; he worshipped them in silence, conceiving in bis 
own mind that he should become like unto B&ma, with his braided in ^ Idiot 
on the crown of his head, a cloth made from bark of trees on his body, the colour 
of his body like the lotos, bis eyes resembling the red and white lily» yi d attended 
by Xakshmaim and Sit& in full beauty. "WhQe he thus represent^ tu bis 
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"WTioii S8»riil)li8iTigfl) liQtd. tlius dcpEirtcd from tKis world, histobX OP 
the whole body of sages gathered together, and came before 
Bama at the hermitage. There were those who possess no - 
goods, those who feed on the rays of the sun and moon, R^^e/todefend 
those who subsist on raw food, those who feed on leaves, aiS^^the 
those who eat rice with its husks, those who stand in the 
water immersed to the neck, those who sleep on the bare Extnwrdinaiy 
ground, those who do not sleep at all, those who always the different 
stand on one leg, those whose food is water alone, those who moiiiiied tiie 

• ^ • • • flesh. 

feed on air, those who live always in the open air, those who 

sleep in places of sacrifice, those who reside on the peaks of 

mountains, those who always wear wet clothing, those who 

spend their whole time in repeating the name of some god, 

those who pass their lives in repeating the Veda, those who 

perform worship with fire on each of their four sides, and the 

sun over their heads, those who eat but four months in the 

year, those who never take food, those who remain suspended 

by their heels to the branches of trees, those who stand on 

their heads, some standing in the air upon notin’ ng, or only 

supported by the thread of their meritorious deeds, and 

those who stand only on the point of one of their great 

toes. All these sages stood before Rama with their hands 

respectfully joined, and addi’essed him as follows : — "You The sages pray 
, ^ • n n P 1 . • Rrlmatopre- 

aro tho^chiei of the race or iksliwaku, a great warrior, serve them ftrom 

_ . ^ ^ the K&]Qtha;saiS. 

supreme on earth even as Indra is supreme among the gods : 

Your power and renown are celebrated throughout the world; 
filial obedience, truth, and justice reside in you: We, your 
subjects, would fain speak to you, and it becomes you not to 
disregard us : Great indeed is tho injustice of that Raja who 
receives the sixth part of the harvest as his revenue, and 
yet protects not his people with paternal care : The stupid 
wretch who does not preserve his subjects as his own 
life, or as the lives of his own beloved offspring, is 
an object of detestation throughout the world : The 
Raja who governs his subjects by justice, as though they 
$ — — — ^ — " 

own ima^natlon, and while ho was pronouncing the namo of Rrima, his mortal 
body was consumed. Ho obtained a new and pure frame, and ascended on a 
ccloitial car to Ibc dwelling-place of Vishnu in the highest heaven. 
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history of were his own family, and who reduces the wicked by the 
Part^iv terror of his power, obtains universal renown in this life, 

and an imperishable reward hereafter : The sage who lives 

• on roots and fruits, and performs the exalted duties in- 
cumbent upon him, confers a sixth part of the merits of his 
good deeds upon that Kaja, who governs his people with 
righteousness : 0 Rama, the multitude of Brahmans, who 
are devoted to a religious life in the jungle, are destroyed 
by the Rakshasas, and consider you as their only protector : 
The sages who reside near the river Pampa, and those on the 
border of the river Mandakini, and those in the mountain 
Chitra-kdta, have been devoured by these cannibal Rdk- 
sliasas : We cannot endure these dreadful persecutions, and 
have come to you for protection : 0 hero, we pray you to 
Etoiacn^gesto preserve us from these Rukshasas.^^ Rama replied : — It 

protect the f . t i i t 

devotees. jW bccomes you to supplicate me, as I ought to be suppli- 
cating you, for I am at the command of the Br&hmans : I 
have entered the forest to fulfil the words of my father, 
and to remove the persecutions which you endure from these 
Rakshasas.^^ Rdma having promised to defend the devotees 
then accompanied them to the hermitage of Sutikshna. 

6th, Visit of Now when Rama and his brother and his wife had travel- 
Lakshinaiia to led a great distance into the forest and crossed many rivers, 
SutikshniL they at length saw a hermitage which was purified with the 
clothing and garlands of devotees. There they beheld Sutiksh- 
na covered with mud, and his head covered with matted hair ; 
and ho was without flesh in consequence of his austerities, 
and his body was reduced to bones and skin ; and he was ab- 
sorbed in deep meditation. And Rdma paid his respects, and 
the sage Sutikshna embraced him, and addressed him as fol- 
lows : — 0 Rama, has your journey been pleRsant ? The 
hermitage of which you have taken possession now enjoys 
its true owner : Waiting for you, I have forborne to' re- 
linquish the earth for the habitation of the gods : 0 hero, 

Indra, the chief of the celestials, and the great god Siva^ also, 

' have desired me to deliver to you all the worlds I haYe sub- 
dued by my merits : Enjoy yourself then, with your spouse 
Sitd, and your brother Lakshmana, in the god-frequented 
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worlds which have been conquered by my austerities.” Rdma histout of 
replied : — I accept all the worlds, O great sage, and desire India. 
you to appoint me a place of residence in the forest.” Su- - 
tikshna said : — Attended by the holy sages, and constantly 
supplied with fruits and roots, enjoy yourself in this pleasant 
hermitage.” So Rdma took up his abode for that night in 
the pleasant hermitage of Sutikshna, together with Sita and 
Lakshmana. 

Now when it was morning, and the ablutions had been duly 
performed, Rdma went to Sutikshna, and said : — O divine Jjerin the 
one, we have had a most refreshing night, and now ask per- 
mission to take our leave : The sages who have accompanied 
us are hastening to depart, and wo are desirous of behold- 
ing the whole circle of hermitages belonging to the de- 
voted Rishis who inhabit this forest; and we would fain 
commence our journey before the heat of the sun becomes as 
insupportable as an obstinate person in pursuit of gain.” 

Sutikshna replied : — Go, 0 beloved one, and having 
viewed the pleasant hermitages of the pious inhabitants of 
the wilderness of Ddndaka, do you return to this abode.” 

The brothers then departed accompanied by Sitd : when 7 th, Dialogue 

T-1 between Riima 

Sita, full of tender aiiection, thus addressed her spouse swam to 
' , ^ the propriety of 

Rdma : — 0 beloved one, a great mind may contract guilt 
through the almost imperceptible distinctions of right and 
wrong ; but he may avoid the danger by subduing the first 
risings of evil desire : 0 hero, you are devoted to truth, sitA reproaches 

and never regarded the wives of others, but the vice of anger 
has been produced in you through inadvertence, and is now 
attendant upon you : You have come into the forest as a 
devotee, but now you have engaged to compass the death of 
the Rdkshasas, for the sake of preserving the sages who in- 
habit the forest of Ddndaka ; and you and your brother have 
come info the wood for this purpose armed with your bows 
and arrowi^ : 0 hero, this is not pleasing to m'e ; for when 

the bow of the Kshatriya and the sacrificial fire of the Brdh- , ^ ^ 

, , , , , . -I Ml A Kshatriya 

man are placed near each other, their power and energy will 
increase, exceedingly : If you say that as a Kshatriya you are 5,®d ^ot 
bound to punish the wicked and protect the good, I say that “■ 
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Le(^d of the 
devotee who was 
tempted by 
Indra tob^me 
a warrior. 


Sit4 entreats 
B4nia to etiKaffO 
solely in reli- 
Kious austeri- 
ties. 


Kama’s reply 
that he could 
not refuse the 
request of the 
Brahmans to 
become their 
protector. 


B&ma praises 
Slid for having 
"admonished 


this duty belongs to a Kshatriya who is a Baja^ and not to 
one who has adopted the life of a devotee : When you have 
recovered your Baj, and become sovereign of Ayodhyd, then 
you may draw your bow for the sake of punishing the 
Bakshasas ; but so long as you are a devotee, you ought not 
to wish injury to any fellow-creature : In ancient times there 
was a certain devotee, and Indra sought to interrupt his 
austerities, by assuming the form of a warrior, and leaving 
his scimitar as a deposit with the holy sage ; and that devotee 
carried the scimitar ever with him as a sacred trust, until after 
awhile he too acquired a love of war, and ceased to perform 
his devotions, and at last through his connection with the 
weapon he sank into hell : ‘0 hero, the slaughter of 
Bakshasas in the forest of Dandaka, when they are without 
enmity towards you, will never be approved by the wise ; In 
this sacred grove I pray you to constantly practise religious 
austerities,' for happiness never springs from self-gratifi- 
cation : 0 excellent one, this has been spoken by me in the 
feeble language of a woman ; you alone are able to under- 
stand your duty/^ 

E^ima, hearing these words of the devoted Sita, replied 
thus : — 0 goddess, you have given me good advice becom- 
ing your present situation ; but I will mention one rule which 
has been stated by, you: You have said that a Kshatriya 
must carry a bow, that the voice of distress be not heard : 
Now the sages are distressed by the cannibal Bakshasas in 
the forest of Dandaka, and relying upon me they have taken 
refuge with me : I said : — ^ It is a great shame to me, that 
Br&hmans should stand before me when I ought to stand 
with joined hands before them ; ^ and having hoard the ad- 
dress of the sages to become their protector, I cannot turn 
a deaf ear to them while life remains : I can relinquish life, 
and even you, 0 Sitd, with Lakshmana ; but having once 
plighted my promise to these Brahmans, it is my duty to 
protect them : But you have spoken to me thTOUgh af- 
fection and friendship, .and I am delighted with your frank- 
ness .0 Sitd, a person who is not beloved is not admonished ; 
You have spoken sentiments becoming your faniily, and you " 
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&r6 luy comp&iiioii in virtu6^ ftnd. cLs&iror to mo tlnui Ixfo history of 
itself.” 

Part 1V» 

Having thus spoken, Rama entered the wood armed with ^ 

his bow ; and . the beautiful Sita went after him, while wSideSn^”* 
Lakshmana followed with his bow in his hand. And they 
beheld many mountains, and groves, and pleasant rivers, to- of sStSSiuS?? 
gether with cranes and red geese; and they saw ponds Btolekf® *** 
covered with lilies and water- fowl ; also herds of sportive 
deer, and buffaloes and hogs, and wild elephants. When Mysterious laHe 
they had proceeded far upon their way, and their shadows muSc anf miJII 
had become long on the ground, they beheld a sheet of 
water which was many miles round ; and it was skirted with 
green meadows, and adorned with herds of elephants, and 
covered with the red and white lotos, and with cranes, geese, 
wild ducks, and other animals that live on water. Presently 
they heard the sounds of songs and music, but they saw no 
musician ; and Rama inquired of the sage Dharma-vrita re- 
specting the cause of what they heard. The pious sage then 
related the wonders of the lake thus : — ^^This ancient lake. Legend of the 
called Mandakarni, was formci by the sacre Mandakami abeSe dfthe^ 
through the powers of his religious austerities : Standinff in kami and five 

® . , , • • o Apsaras. 

a pool, and feeding on nothing but air for ten thousand 
years, the sage Mandakarni performed so severe a course of 
mortification, that all the gods were distressed, and assembled 
together with Indra at their head. And Indra said : — 

^ This sago is bent on supplanting me, and obtaining the 
sovereignty of the gods: ^ — ^Indra then sought to tempt the 
sage from his devotions by sending to him five chosen 
Apsaras, the brightness of whose beauty exceeded that of 
the lightning; and the damsels came hither, singing and 
playing, and employing every act of fascination to entice the 
devotee : After awhile, the sage was ensnared into a love 
for the Apsaras ; and the five damsels all became his wives, 
and still inhabit a concealed house in this lake ; and there 
they pass their time in pleasure with the sage, who by his 
previotis mortification and subjection, had again obtained 
youth ; and the captivating sound of their songs and instru- 
ments of music is what you now hear.^^ At these words, 
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HISTORY OF Bdma was full of thought, and exclaimed : — " This is 
p«fiv. marvellous, indeed!" 

^ After a short while, Rama beheld a pleasant cluster of 

ifiiw^vrita. which belonged to the sage Dharma-vrita, witli 

whom ho had been conversing ; and the hermitages were 
bestrewed with kusa grass, and with garments worn by the 
sages, and were full of Brahmanical glory. Rama then en- 
tered with Sita and Lakshmana, and was received with due 
honour by all the sages, and looked around upon the pleasant ' 
place which adorned the forest. After this the mighty 
Rama visited in succession those hermitages of the sages in 
which he had formerly lodged ; and he remained two months 
with one, and a year with another, and four months with 
another, and five or six months with others ; and thus he 
went on, sometimes abiding only a fortnight at one place. 
The trio reinain and sometimes remaining for more than a full vcar. ITius 

ten yean in the ^ •' 

the^^* passed away ten years of exile, whilst Rama resided in the 
hermitages of the sages and enjoyed great happiness therein J 
The trio return and when the ten pleasant years of exile had expired, Ruma 
of Sutikshna returned with Sita and Lakshmana to the hermitaere of the * 

after the ten ci i i i i i -i i ” 

yeara. sago butikshna, and took up his abode there many days. 

After awhile, said to Sutikslma : — “ I continually 

Vtadhjimoun Agastya resides in this forest of Ddndaka, 

but through the extent of the forest, I know not the spot 
where he has taken up his abode. Sutikshna replied : — “ I 
wish to send you to Agastya with your brother and your 
wife : Go from hence towards the south, and you will be- 
hold the glorious hermitage of the brother of Agastya: 
There stay one night, 0 Rdma ; and then, going forward, 
still ..towards the south, you will find at the skirt of the 
tiKgS the hermitage of Agastya,” Hearing these directions, 

Sewuth^ Kama bowed to the feet of the sage, and set out in company 
with Sitd. and Lakshmana to search for Agastya. Seeing 
the variegated forest, and the mountains at a distance re- 
sembling clouds and lakes, and the rivers mnniug beside 
the roads, Rama went pleasantly along the road pointed out 
l^rttbe by Sutikshna. At length he said to Lakshmana This 
l^rmitage, which appears in view, must certainly be that of 


near to the • 

Vindhj'amoun 

tains. 


Journey 
through the 
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tlie pious brother of Agastya : The trees of the forest in history op 
thousands are bowed down by the weight of fruits and 

flowers ; the scent of the pepper trees, wafted hither by the — ; 

breeze, creates a pungent sensation : Bundles of sticks *»<>« the 
and kusa grass are thrown hither and thither on the road ; 
the black smoke, resembling the peak of a mountain, rises 
from the sacrificial fires ; and the leaves of the trees are 
■ black and oily from the smoke of the sacrificial homa : The 
•■Brahmans, having bathed in these lovely and sacred retreats, 
are preparing offerings of flowers in blossom, which they 
have collected : In former times, two cruel Kakshasas, the LcRend of 

V&t&pi and 

devourers o^ Brahmans, resided here, and their names were Uwaia. 
Vatapi and Ilwala ; and Ilwala was accustomed to assume 
the form of a Brahman, and speak the sacred tongue, and 
invite the Brahmans under pretence of solemnizing a 
Sr&ddha: Then his brother Vatapi assumed the form of a Destmetion of 

T « , 1 -1 the BrtLhmans 

ram, ana was consecrated .for the sacrifice by Ilwala: and byVdt&piintho 

^ of 0 ram. 

when the Brahmans had eaten the ram, Ilwala called to his 
brother to come forth, and Vatapi camo forth out of the 
^tomachs of the Brahmans, bleating like a sheep, and tear- 
ing his way through their bodies : Thousands of Brahmans 
were thus destroyed, when Agastya camo to this spot, and * 

•accepted the invitation to a Sraddha; and Agastya had not Agaatya. 
eaten for many years, and he devoured the whole of Vatapi 
in the form of a ram, and then prayed to Ganga ; and the 


goddess appeared in his alms* dish, and ho iiouched the 
water, and pronounced her divine name : Then when Ilwala 
.called on his brother to come forth, Agastya laughed and 
^ said ; — ^ Your brother has been eaten by me in the form of a 
ram and has now gone to the abode of Yama, and for him 
there is no coming forth : ' Ilwala in a rage began to assail 
Agastya,. but was immediately consumed by the fire which of Agantya’s 

flashed from the eyes of the sage : This hermitage, which 
' formerly belonged to the two Rdkshasas, is now inhabited 
by the brother of -Agastya.^^ 


This absurd myth is preserved here chiefly because it is vridely Anown 
amongst the Br&hmans, who make a point of praying after a meal that they may 
'^ue blessed with a digestion equal to that of Agastya. 
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B&ms, Sitft, and 
Lakahtnana 
spend one nlaht 
with the brother 
of Agastya. 


jBeachthe 
hermitage of 
Agastya. 
Miracles per- 
formed by 
Agastya. 


Lakshmana 
Informs a dis- 
eiple of Agastya 
of the arrival of 
BAma and SitA. 


Aglaya 


BAma. 


coming of 


While Eama was thus conversing with Lakshmana^ the 
sun set^ and the evening came on ; and the brothers per- 
formed their evening devotions towards the west, and 
entered the hermitage of the brother of Agastya, accom- 
panied by Sita, and spent the night there. The next 
morning they took their leave, and departed towards the 
abode of Agastya himself ; and as they went they beheld 
the trees of the forest in full flower, surrounded by climbing 
plants, broken by the trunks of sportive elephants, enlivened 
with playful monkeys, and vocal with joyous birds. Rama, 
as he viewed the beautiful wilderness, said to his brother 
Lakshmana : — The hermitage of Agastya appears in view : 
This is the abode of that sage who freed the southern 
quarter from the Rakshasas; at whose command the 
Vindhya mountain forbore to rise higher in the sky ; who 
drank up the sea abounding in crocodiles and great fishes ; 
who was entreated by the gods, with Indra at their head, to 
destroy the Danavas : 0 Lakshmana, here will I spend the 
remainder of my exile : Here the perfect men, the great 
sages, cast their old bodies, and ascend in now bodies to , 
heaven on chariots as resjriendent as the sun.^' 

Rama, having arrived at the hermitage, said to Laksh- 
mana : — Enter the hermitage, I pray you, and inform the 
sage that I have arrived with Sita.*' And Lakshmana 
entered, and said to one of the disciples of Agastya: — 
“ Behold, the mighty hero Rama, the eldest son of Maha- 
raja Dasaratlia, is come hither with his wife Sita, to visit the 
sage ; perchance their fame may have reached your ears.” 
The disciple, having heard the words of Lakshmana, entered 
the house where the sacred fire was kept, and gave the in- 
formation to the great sage ; and Agastya replied : — The 
coming of Rama has been long desired by me, and now 
through my good fortune he is here this day to see me : 
Go, let the highly honoured Rama, with his . spouse and 
Lakshmana, be introduced to me 1 ” Then the disciple 
bowed to the feet of the sage, and with joined hands spoke 
his ready acquiescence ; and he brought in R4ma and Sitd 
and Lakshmana, in the manner prescribed in the ordinance. 
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Anithey entered the abode of Agastya,,and saw the places histoev ov 

sacred to Brahma^ to Agni, to Vishnu, to Indra, to the Sun, INPU. 

the Moon, and the other gods ; and they beheld the sage 

Agastya, surrounded by his disciples, clothed in the skin of the herwiS^of 

antelopes and vestments of bark. Then Bania, seeing 

Agastya, the devotee, severe in austerities, and resplendent 

as the fire, said to his brother Lakshmana : — He, who is R&ma’s pro- 

Agni, Soma, Dharma, yea, the Eternal himself, is coming for Agastya!^ 

forth ; Let us approach him with the greatest reverence ; 

for he is without doubt the sage Agastya ; he is the abode 

of sacred austerities, a mass of consecrated glory With 

these words Rama approached with devout afiection and 

kissed the fdot of the Brahman; and the great sage kissed 

the head of Rama. Agastya then inquired respecting 

their health and welfare, and said to his disciples : — First directs 

offer oblations on the fire, and then present the remainder offer oblations 

. ^ . toBAma. 

With appropriate ceremonies and the consecrating formulas 
to Rama; and let.it be eaten by him according to the 
statutes of the Vanaprasthas : Rama is Raja over the whole Acknowledge 
^universe, steady in the paths of virtue, a mighty warrior, of the universe, 
and worthy of the highest respect and adoration : Come in, 

0 beloved guest ! Rama is the asylum and the lord of all : 

1 will worship the lord of the world who has arrived here, 
according to the ordinance.^^ Thus Agastya and his dis- 
ciples yielded duo honours to their guest, saying : — As a 
false witness feeds in the next world upon his own flesh, so 
he who fails to entertain a guest to the best of his ability, is 
stripped of all his merits, and receives all the sins of his 
visitant.*^ 

The Adhyhtma EAmAyana contains the following highly spiritualized 
description of the hermitage of Agastya and his reception of Rhma “ The 
house of Agastya was a spacious building surrounded by pleasant gardens, 
abounding with fruits and flowers of every description, and resembling the bowers 
of paradise or Brahma's heaven. There thousands of sages, such as Bramha- 
rishya, or BrAhman saints ; Deva-rishya, or heavenly spirits ; andhaja-rishya, or 
princes turned saints, wore engaged in religious pursuits. Such was the sanctity 
of that place, that lions, tigers, deer, sheep, and other animals fed promiscuously 
therein without fear of each other. Rkma remained at the gate of the garden, 
while Sutiklshna went in to inform the saint of his arrival. When Sutlkshna 
^entered the gardens he beheld the saint surrounded by his disciples, to whom ho 
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women in 
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After this^ when Agastya had entertained R&ma with 
fruits, roots, and flowers, he said to him : — ^^Receive, 0 
Rama, this divine bow of Vishnu, adorned with gold and 
diamonds, the work of Viswakarma; this excellent in- 
fallible arrow of Brahma, given to me by Indra ; these two 
quivers of inexhaustible arrows resembling the glowing 
fire ; and this golden-sheathed scimitar : 0 Bama, with this 
bow Vishnu smote innumerable Asuras, and obtained the 
most splendid honours among the gods/^ The Brahman, 
having thus given Edma the bow, the arrow, the scimitar, 
and the two quivers, presented him also with an excellent 
coat of mail which had been given to the sage by Indra. 

Agastya, having thus entertained his guests, discoursed 
with them in the most encouraging manner, saying : — 0 
Bama, I am gratified! Peace attend you, 0 Lakshmana 1 lam 
greatly pleased with you both for having conie with Sitd to 
bow at my feet : You are greatly fatigued by the length of the 
road ; The weary Sita is evidently afflicted ; She, a delicate 
princess, who has never experienced privations, has come to 
a forest abounding in hard^ips out of love for her spouse : 
0 Kama, such is not the nature of w^omen : They will iawn 
upon a husband in prosperity, and forsake him in adversity ; 
They are as sudden and uncertain as the lightning^s flash, 
as keen as the sharpest weapon, as swift in their course as 
the bird Garura, as fickle as the wind, and as fatal as the 


-was expounding the actions of R&ma, of whom he was a strenuous adorer. 
Sutikshna paid his respects to the saint, and said ; — * Bkma, my spiritnal guide ! 
the exalted son of Dasaratha, with Sit& and his brother Lakshmana, is waiting at 
the gate ; he is desirous of paying his respects to thee.' Great was the surprise 
and sincere the joy of Agastya when he heard these words. He said to his 
disciple Auspicious indeed, Sutikshna ! is your destiny ; the intelligence you 
hare conveyed to me is equal to the wholesome breeze of the morning, it affords 
me the highest satisfaction : That master, to behold whom I have Wn so long 
engaged in religious penances, towards whom my soul is so fervently attadied, baa 
of his own accord condescended to visit my humble mansion : Who then in this 
world can equal me in good fortune } ’ Having thus spoken, he rose and went out 
to meet B&ma ; he worshipped him with reverence and faith, and thus 
him !— ‘This day, 0 Lord! my destiny is most exalted, for thoB fcast con- 
descended to visit thy servant : Great and long have been my religious penances 
in the hope of beholding thee : this day have I obtained the rewstfd of my piety 
and sufferings ; 1 have seen thee.* ** 
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most deadly poison : 0 Rama, your spouse Sitd is free from 
all these evil qualities.^^ Rama replied : — Happy am I, 
since the chief of sages is pleased with me, my brother, and 
my spouse.” 

After this Bdma said to Agastya : — Direct me, I pray 
you, to a spot supplied with water and wood, where I can 
erect a hermitage, and constantly reside in safety.” 
Agastya replied : — " Beloved one, at a short distance from 
here, near the river Goddveri, is a place called Panchavati, 
which abounds with fruits and roots, and where there is 
water in abundance : Go thither, 0 hero, and fix your dwell- 
ing there. So Rama, and Sita, and Lakshmana took their 
leave, and departed out of the hermitage of Agastya, and 
went their way to Panchavati. 

Now, on the road from the hermitage of Agastya, Rama 
and the others saw a vulture of enormous size, who said 
that he was a friend of their father Maharaja Dasaratha ; 
and this vulture was named Jatayus, and he was the son of 
Garura, and his eldest brother was named Sampati. And 
Jatayus said to Rama: — ^^Wheii you, 0 beloved one, are 
gone abroad with Lakshmana, I will guard Sita.” And Rama 
accepted his friendship, and embraced him with great joy, 
and he accompanied Rama on his way to Panchavati. 

When the party arrived at the spot pointed out by 
Agastya, Rdma said to Tiakshmana : — 0 excellent one, this 
is the •flowery forest of Panchavati : Let a place for a her- 
mitage be sought in some pleasant thicket, near a pool or a 
sheet of water, and where sacrificial wood, and flowers, and 
kusa grass, and \yater, may be easily procured.” Laksh- 
mana replied : — I am your seiwant ! ” Then R&ma 
showed his brother a beautiful spot facing the river Godd- 
veri ; and there was a sheet of water near it, as bright as 
the sun and fragrant with lilies ; and ih the distance were 
high mountains abounding with glens, and vocal with pea- 
cocks. In this charming neighbourhood Lakshmana built a 
large hut on a high floor of earth, with [firm posts of bam- 
boos wrought together with wicker work ; and he covered 
it and roofed it with branches of trees, and tied it with strong 
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cords^ and thatched it with grass and leaves ; and he divided 
it into four rooms. When he had thus finished the dwell- 
ing-house of Bama, he went down to the Godfiveri and 
bathed^ and then returned, bringing fruits and water-lilies ; 
and he made an oblation of flowers to the god of dwell- 
ings, and sprinkled water according to the ordinance, to 
secure peace to the new habitation and remove all evil froia 
it. After this, he showed the hermitage to B4ma ; and 
Bama and Sita behold the excellent habitation, and entered 
it with delight ; and the pious Bama dwelt in that fruitful 
country in perfect happiness, as Indra dwells in heaven. 

In this manner thirteen years and a half of mma’s exile 
passed away in delight ; and at this time the rainy season 
had departed, and the exhilarating cold season commenced. 
One morning, when it was very early, Bama went to the pleas- 
ant river Godaveri for the sake of ablution ; and his brother 
Lakshmana, shivering with cold, followed him with a jar of 
water in his hand. And Lakshmana said to Bama : — The 
season so grateful to you has now arrived ; and the season 
which crowns the year appears with peculiar beauty ; Man- 
kind are stiffened with cold ; the earth is loaded with crops ; 
water is unpleasant, and fire agreeable : The gods and an- 
cestors are honoured with oblations of new corn : The cities 
are full of delicacies, and abound with the juices of the com : 
Eajas eager for conquest now march forth to battle : The 
sun keeps on the south quarter sacred to Yama, whilst the 
north quarter appears with a sad countenance like a woman 


without her tika : The Himalaya mountain, abounding with 
stores of cold, is now distant from the sun, and is rightly 
Thg day time, named .the mountain of snow: The midday abounds with 
high pleasures, and delight attends whatever we touch: 
The sun is beloved in the daytime, and shade and water are 
not pleasing : In this season the heat is temperate, the 
days are short and cold, the forests are bare, and the snow 
is fallen : The nights forbid all sleeping in the open air; 
gOTemed by the star Pushya they are whitened with hoar 
thempon, frost and lengthened by the cold : The full moon having 
gained the side of tho sun esteems himself fortunate ; his 
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face is whitened with cold, and. he shines dimly like a mirror histoey dif 
covered with human breath : The west wind is impregnated 

with frost, and its blast is doubly keen in the morning ; At ^ 

the rising of the sun, the fields of barley and wheat appear Themmpile?*^* 
covered with fog ; and the golden fields of rice, frequented 
by the paddy birds and cranes, appear covered with down : 

In the rice-fields the kine drink water with their eyes half 
shut, through fear of the sharp blades of the com : The sun 
rises at a distance, and appears through the fog like the moon 
surrounded with its halo : In the forenoon he is devoid of 
strength, but at midday he beams with pleasure, and his 
countenance is ruddy : The wild elephant touches the cold ^le^y deie- 
water in his thirst, and then draws back his trunk in haste : 

The water- fowls sit upon the bank, devoid of resolution, and The wateiv 
fear to launch themselves upon the cold stream : The rivers 
covered with steam are known by the voice of cranes, and The cranes, 
their shores are indicated by borders of moistened sand : * 

The drops of dew, through the weakness of the god of day. The dew-drops, 
hang suspended from the ends of branches like globules of 
quicksilver ; 0 Rama, the pious Bharata, full of aflBiction, 
mortifies himself in the city of Ayodhya, through devotion 
to you : Having relinquished the Raj, and the many enjoyr 
ments of life, he confines himself to spare diet and lives 
upon the ground: At this hour he is certainly going to 
bathe in the Sarayd, and perform his daily ceremonies: ^ 

A tender youth, brought up delicately, how can he, wetted 
^ith the chilling dew of morning, again immerse himself in 
water ? Your brother Bharata has subdued heaven by his 
devout austerities, and sets his mind upon you who are in 
the forest : It is said that men disregard the commands of 
their father, and obey those of their mother ; but the reverse 
of this has been done by Bharata ; Why is our middle mo- 
iher thus cruel, whose lord was the good Dasaratha, and 
whose son was the excellent Bharata ? ♦ 

Lakshmana having thus spoken, Rdma replied to him as s&mareprovcR 

« , ... - . LakshmioiR for 

l<dl0W8:—-"O beloved one, it is improper for you thus tong^wng 
reproMb our iuiddle mother ; Speak indeed of Bharata ; 
for though my . heart* is fixed upon a forest residence, it is 
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HISTORY OP pained through affection for Bharata: I remember the 
Pi^T IV tender and sweet expressions of my brother, grateful as 

amrita, and rejoicing the heart : When, 0 Lakshmana, 

shall I again meet*fche magnanimous Bharata, and the hero 
Satrughna ? 

Ablutions in the Thus conversing, the brothers reached the Gpddveri and 

made their customary offering to their ancestors and the 
gods. Rama then performed his ablutions with his younger 
brother and Sita; and he appeared like the divine Siva after 
bathing with the daughter of the chief of mountains. 

Thus Rama dwelt in his hermitage of Panchavati in 
company with his wife and brother ; and Jatayus^ the Chief 
of Vultures, also dwelt there. But at this time Jatdyus re- 
quested permission to return to his own abode, saying : — 
After visiting all my own friends, 0 chief of men, 1 will 
return.^^ So Rama gave him permission to take his leave, 
and the Chief of Vultures departed out of the hermitage. 


God&veri. 


Departure of 
the great vul- 
ture Jat6yuii. 


Bertewof the The foreffoiiiff narrative of Rilma’s wanderings 

foregoing tiar- o o ^ o 

amongst the sages is chiefly valuable for the proofs 
which it furnishes of the conclusions already laid 
down at the commencement of the present chapter. 
At the outset it will be observed that the Brahman 
BeHjjo™ oppo- sages were compelled to leave the neighbourhood of 
Chitra-kiita on account of the opposition offered to 
their religious rites by tbe Raksliasas ; and that the 
Rdkshasas mustered strong in that quarter, and were 
under the command of a younger brother of Rdvana. 
Again, Virsidha is described as being both a* terrible 
I^ksbasa, and the faitliful worshipper of Brahma ; 
and as having received certain supernatural powers 
from that deity in return for his devotions. But 
Bignif^ceof perhaps the most significant passage connected with 
HsStaL. identification of the Rdkshasas with the Bud- 
dhists, is the dialogue between SftA and Rdma 
respecting the propriety of waging war against tho 


Biiuima. 
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Rdkshasas. The argument has evidently been history ov 
garbled, but the drift of it may perhaps be gathered 

from the following facts. Buddha Sdkya Muni was a 

Ejshatriya. So was RAma. Now although Sltd is 
represented as saying that RAma ought not to fight 
because he was a devotee; yet inasmuch as his 
character as a devotee is altogether mythical, the 
speech may be regarded as mythical likewise. SftA’s 
language may therefore have been to the effect that 
RAma was a Kshatriya, and as such was scarcely 
justified in interfering in the disputes between the 
BrAlimans and the Buddhists ; whilst RAma seems to 
have replied that having promised to protect the 
BrAlimans, or Linga worshippers, he was compelled 
to engage in war. 

The other portions of the narrative contain many snmeneMintho 
descriptions which arc interesting, but which scarcely 
call for comment. The pictures of the different ^^SSS!.***** 
hermitages are generally well drawn, but with con- 
siderable sameness ; and the conversation between 
RAma and the several sages is almost always of the 
same character. The Brahmanlcal tone of this por- 
tion of the poem betrays however, with startling 
dearness, the proclivities of the Brahmanical author. 

The appearance of Indra at the hermitage of Sarab- 
hanga ; the prominence given to the doctrine that a 
seat in heaven, and the possession of worlds, may 
be obtained by such merits as religious austerities ; ' 
and the poetic effort to throw a halo_ of sanctity 
round the emaciated forms and religious pursuits of 
the BrAhmans in the jungle, whilst associating such 
sages .with mythic accounts of supernatural weapons; 
all serve to indicate that Brahmanising of Kshatrya 

^ _ traditions. 

traditions which has been so frequently pointed out 
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pakt IV. living with his wife Anasdyd is curious, and perhaps 
MM. iJ iiifj.jj illiistrates a furtljor opposition between the Buddhist 
priests and the Brdhmans ; the former insisting upon 
niieofoeiiiwcy. whilst thcBrdhmanswere not only permitted 

Pious suicide of but required to marry. The pious suicide of Sarab- 
of striking ; and similar incidents appear to 

have been not uncommon in ancient times. Arrian, in 
his description of Alexander’s expedition, relates the 
story of a sage named Calanus who burned himself 
to death upon a funeral pile in like manner ; and 
in Strabo’s description of India, it is said that the 
sophists or Brdhmans considered disease of the body 
as most disgraceful, and that if any one apprehended 
its approach, he prepared a pyre, and destroyed him- 
self by lire.** The idea involved in the account of 
the death of Sarabhanga is somewhat mythical, and 
accordingly seems to bo of a different character. 
He had long waited for the coming of Rdma, and 
having at length been blessed with a sight of the 
incarnate deity, ho had no longer any desire to live j 
and consequently destroyed his body upon the fu- 
neral pile, and ascended to the heaven of Brahma. 
The description of the ascetics in the neighbourhood 
of Sarabhanga’s pilgrimage is illustrative both of an- 
cient and modern times ; although it may be re- 
marked that such self-mortifications, whether real 
or pretended, appear to be gradually dying out in 
India. • 

The strange alliance between Rdma and Jatdyus 
the Vulture is one of those eccentric ideas which 

Arrian’s Exped. Alexand. lib. vii. c. 2. . 

Strabo, lib. xt. c. 1. 
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abound to a considerable extent in the R&mdyana j histobt or 
and -will be further illustrated when dealing with pSm’w. 
Rdma’s subsequent alliances with monkeys and 
bears. For the present it will be sufficient to remark 
that these animals, like the serpents or Ndgas, are 
treated in every respect, excepting that of form, 
as human beings ; and there seems reason to believe 
that they were originally the deities of the abori- 
ginal populations of the south of India, whom the 
Brahmanical author of the Rdmdyana enlisted in the 
service (Jf Rdma, for the purpose of facilitating the 
propagation of the worship of Rdma as an incarna- 
tion- of Vishnu. 

Tho description of the cold season in India, foetM and 
which is put into the mouth of Lakshmana, is ex- dtescripSon of 
ceedingly poetical; and its truthfulness to nature 
will be readily admitted by all who are familiar with 
the country at that reviving period of the year. In 
one instance, indeed, a sense of humour is blended 
with truthfulness of description ; and it is difficult to 
avoid a smile at the picture of the wild elephant who 
put his trunk into the water to quench his thirst, and 
then drew it back hastily from the cold. 
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The next event in the life of Rdma, was his 
wars against two brothers of Rdvana, res'pectively 
named Khara and Diishana, who appear to have 
commanded a Rdkshasa army in the neighbourhood 
of the hermitage. The story can scarcely be re- 
garded in any other light than that of a pure fiction. 
It is said that a sister of these brothers, named 
Siirpa-nakhd, fell in love with Rdma, and was jest- 
ingly referred by Rdma to Lakshmana, and again 
by I.akshmana to Rdma. In her jealousy she fell 
upon Sftd, on which Lakshmana cut oflF her ears and 
nose. She then fled to her brothers Khara and 
Ddshana, and prayed for revenge; on which en- 
sued an extraordinary war, in which Rdma, single- 
handed, slaughtered a vast army of Rdkshasas. 

Notwithstanding the extravagance of this story, 
it furnishes a valuable illustration of the general 
character of many Hindd works of the imagination ; 
such as the reckless sacrifice of probabilities for the 
sake of effect, the want of delicacy in fJie female cha- 
racter, and the frequent reference to Brahmanical 
ideas. These points, however, will.be best considered 
hereafter. The narrative is as follows * 


After this, while Bdma was sitting in his pleMSUt.foiir- 
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roomed abode conversing with SftA, a certain female 
Baksbasi happened to come to the hermitage. The name of 
this Rakshasi was Sdrpa-nakha, and she was sister of the 
ten-headed Rdvana, the mighty Baja of Lanka ; and her two 
other brothers were Khara and Ddshana; and these two 
were mighty Chieftains, and had been appointed by Raja 
Bdvana to command all that country. This woman Sdrpa- 
nakhd approached the leafy hut, and beheld Rdma of re- 
splendent countenance and substantial arm; and he appeared 
like a god in heaven, and his eyes resembled the lotos, and 
his step was as firm as that of an elephant, and on his head 
was a load, of soft but matted hair ; and he was evidently a 
great Raja, bearing all the marks of royalty ; and his com- 
plexion was green like the new grass, and he was captivat- 
ing as the god of love. ' Seeing Rama, the heart of the 
Rdkshasi was smitten with the arrows of Kama, and she was 
distracted with the flame of desire. And she was of an evil 
and malignant disposition, of a base family and base in 
mind, and she was a female only in appearance. This damsel 
was very ugly, whilst the countenance of the portly and well- 
formed Rama was most lovely; this one was squint-eyed, 
whilst the eyes of Rama were beautifully elongated; her 
locks were the colour of copper, whilst his locks were black 
and curly ; she was deformed in figure, whilst he was shaped 
with the most perfect symmetry ; her voice was a horrid 
yell, while his accents were most melodious ; she was rash 
and vague in speech, whilst his discourse was ever ant and 
prudent; her conduct was notoriously vile, whilst his conduct 
was ever exemplary. This Rakshasi, seeing that Rama was 
a perfect model of beauty, began to reflect within herself : — 
This is a most beautiful person, proud of his youth and 
blooming as a god : I am smitten with love, and will there- 
fore assume another form, which shall be very beautiful : I 
will induce him to abandon his lawful and happy spouse Sltd, 
though she is in the bloom of beauty and prime of youth, and 

^ lUi^ ia frequeaily'represented in Bongallee picturas as having a bright- 
green complexion ; although as an incarnation of Vishnu his proper colour would 
appear to W blue. Indeed, in pictures procured from the Upper Provinces B&ma 
is painted blue. . . 
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HISTORY OP lovely as Lakslimi ; and I will cause him to direct all his at- 
iNDiA. tentions to me. w'hom he shall behold clothed with love- 

Part IV. ^ ^ 

liuess/^ 

srtrpa-nakhfi, Stirpa-nakha then assumed a most captivating form, and 
approached the valiant Eama, and thus addressed him : — 0 
wlw ho devotee, with matted hair, why are you come bearing a bow 
and arrow, and accompanied by your spouse, to this place 
which is haunted by the Rakshasas ? I presume that the 
sages on the banks of the Godaveri, who are as bright as 
flame, are trusting in the strength of your ann.^^ Rama re- 
plied with the utmost simplicity, for never did he utter a 
falsehood, especially near his hermitage, or in the presence 
lUuna relates of a woman : — " There was a Raja named Dasaratha : I am 
asks wSr she is his elder SOU, known among men by the name ofRdma; 
the forest. yonder is my younger brother Lakshmana who is devoted to 
me ; and this is my spouse Sita : At the command of my 
father and mother, bound by a vow and desirous of fulfilling 
my duty, I am come to dwell in the woods ; why do you in 
the bloom of youtli and beauty, as charming as Lakshmi, 
wander about without fear in this most dreadful forest of 


8(irpa-nakh& 
replies tliat she 
has left her 
brothers out of 
love fur him, 
and invites him 
to marry her. 


Dundaka P To those words Surpa-nakha replied as follows : 
— 0 Rama, I am a female Rakshasi, and my name is Surpa- 
nakha, and I can assume any form at will : Ravana is my 
brother, of whom you may have hoard ; my other brothers 
are Vibhishana, the virtuous, and Kumbha-karna, the sleepy, 
and the two mighty heroes, Khara and Dushana : I have 
left my brothers, 0 Rama, from the time I saw you ; through 
desire I have come to you, 0 my spouse : Clothed with power, 
I traverse the woods with the greatest ease ; do you become 
my husband by a ‘lasting union : What occasion have you 
for Sita ? She is deformed and ugly, and not a fit match for 
you : But I am a spouse worthy of you, clothed in beauty 
and possessed of every accomplishment : Behold me of 
charming mien, adorned with glorious ornaments, elegant 
in form and plump in size : I will eat this unchaste crea- 
ture, and then devour your second brother : 0 my spouse, 

■ynth me you shall wander through the wilderness of Dto- 
daka, and view the lofty mountain-peaks and the veip^ant 
wQods/^ , , 
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Having heard the words of Sdrpa-nakhd, Rama cast a histoet of 
meaning look towards Sitfi. and Lakshmana, and then for the 

sake of the jest replied to her, with a smile, in smooth and 

gentle words, as follows 0 Surpa-nakhd, I am already Suh sSrX 
married ; this is my beloved spouse, and the presence of a ing %r 
rival wife would be painful to one like you : But, 0 charm- SwiZ 
ing female, my younger brother Lakshmana is youthful and 
engaging ; he is intelligent, beautiful, fortunate, heroic, un- 
married, and desirous of a wife ; ho is a fit match for you, 
and will become your husband ; 0 full-eyed one, do you 

wait upon my brother as your husband, who is without a 
rival spouse, and attend him as the sun attends the Meru 
mountain.” 

Thus addressed by Edma, the infatuated Rakshasi left the Si\rpa-Tiakh& 
hut, and immediately addressed Lakshmana thus : — ‘‘ I am a wm? to 

./.i T •/»/» 1 I^akshraaiia. 

very beautiful, and a fit wife for you ; come and roam with Lakshmana 

^ . 1 r. r. 1 1 11 T 1 1 refrrs Vn;r back 

me at your ease in the forest of Dandaka. Lakshmana re- to Rama, 

plied with a smile : — How can you desire to become a 
slave, the wife of a slave like me ? 0 delicate fair one, I 

am the property of another, even of this my excellent brother 
Rama : 0 full-eyed one, you should aspire to a higher 

station’: Do you become the wife of my brother in whom 
is to be found every accomplishment ; Ho will abandon his 
present wife, and devote all his attention to you.” 

Siirpa-nakhii, considering that Lakshmana was serious, Siirpa-nakh4 

* T - TT TTI/ affalu offew 

beffan to smile with studied art, and affam addressed Rama : h.»rsoift)RAma, 

o . . **'*'‘1 rushes upott 

— “ Do you prefer Sita to me ? I will instantly devour her to devour 

in your sight, and then I will roam the forest with you with- 
out a rival.” Siirpa-nakhd then rushed towards Sitd in her 
rage, with eyes glaring like burning coals, when Rama re- 
pelled her, and said to Lakshmana : — 0 brother, it is not 
always proper to jest with those who are cruel and base : 

See Sitd is scarcely alive ! 0 excellent one, jiisfigure this 
ugly RSkshasi I ” , 

The valiant Lakshmana then became exceedingly angry, lakshmana 
and he seized his scimitar, and in the sight of Rama he cut 
off the ears and nose of Sdrpa-nakhd.. Disfigured by the 
loss, the dreadful Rdkshasi uttered a horrid shriek, and ran 
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she threw out her arms, and yelled aloud, like the roaring of 
^ ^ — the clouds in the raining season. In this state she hastened 

iiiea forrefiige to her brother Khara, who was surrounded by a multitude 

to brother 

Kiiara. of Eakshasas, and she fell at length upon the ground like a 
star that has dropped from the sky. 

WrathofKhara. When Khara saw his sister smeared with blood and 


fainting on the earth, he exclaimed in great wrath : — “Arise 
and tell me plainly who has done this : Who is there, who, 
even in sport, would vex with his finger^s end a black serpent 
full of venom ? Who would take the rope of death and bind 
it round his own neck ? Yet that man has done this who 


has approached you this day ; that man has drank the deadly 
poison : What mighty one among the gods, or the great 
sages, can have disfigured you thus ? I see no one in this 
world, who would dare to do a thing displeasing to me : To- 
day with mortal ariows I will drink up the blood of the 
thousand-eyed god Indra, as a crane drinks up milk that is 
mixed with water: There are none of the celestials who 


Sib7)»’nakhft 
relates the sto 
of her dis- 
figurement. 


can preserve themselves in fight from my drawn scimitar ! 

At these words Surpk-nakha, in great grief, thus related 
the cause of her disaster : — “ ^I'here are two brother^, E^ma 
and Lakshmana; they are young and beautiful, tender and 
yet strong, their elongated eyes resemble the water-lily ; 
they are clothed in the habit of devotees, and feed on fruits 
and roots, and have subdued their passions, and practise 
devout austerities, and are of royal appearance, but whether 
they be Davatas or Danavas I cannot say : Between them 
I beheld a beautiful young woman, of waist elegantly slender, 
and adorned with every ornament : By these two brothers 
have I thus been treated for the sake of that woman : I long 
to drink the frothing blood of that human female, and of 
these two brothers ; and I pray you to accomplish my grand 
wish.^^ 



While Sdrpa-nakhd was thus speaking, the enraged 
i iQiara called fourteen powerful E&kshasas, as terrible as 
death, and said to them ; — “ Go and bring me two men, who 
armed, and clothed in the habit , of devotees, tod who, with 
ft woman, have entered the forest of Dandaka.^^ The four- 
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teon Eakshasas thus commanded by Khara, went to the history ot ' 
hermitage of Panchavati accompanied by Sdrpa-nakha, like 

dark clouds driven before the wind ; yet these Rakshasas, 

armed with sharp weapons, could no more subdue the valiant 
Bama, than a wild elephant could oppose a forest when it is 
burning. Inflamed with i*age, and filling the air with their 
terrible yells, they rushed upon the hermitage. Rama with RAma slays the 
his arrows cut their weapons in twain, and then seizing 
fourteen arrows of iron, bright as the sun and sharpened on 
a stone, ho discharged them fledged with golden feathers ; 
and the arrows sped through the air like meteors, and pierced 
the hearts •of the fourteen Baksliasas ; and they fell dead 
upon the ground, whilst the arrows of their own accord re- 
turned to the quiver of Rdma. 

Then Siirpa-nakha uttered a tremendous yell, and fled SSSmbies his 
back to her brother Khara, and writhed upon the ground femahouSSn'd 
before him like a seipont. When Khara heard that the S^presfo^*^ 
R^kshasas were slain by Rama, he cried aloud in a voice of aSonfpaiiiS\y 
thunder : — Wipe away your tears, and shake off your ter- Diishaim. 
ror! This day I will send Rama and his brother to the 
abode of Yama : This day you sha^l drink the blood of this 
feeble mortal Rama.*^ Then Khara said to his brother 
Ddshana : — Equip the fourteen thousand Rakshasas, whose 
courage and heroism are equal to your own; who are as 
dreadful as the thunder-cloud and as valiant as tigers; 

Bring also my chariot, ray bows, my arrows, my scimitars, 
my sharp javelins, and my iron clubs : I will myself go in 
front of the children of Pulastya® and kill the abominable 
Rama.^^ Then the white horses were harnessed to the Description of 
chariot of Khara, which was as dazzling as the crest of Meru Kiiara. 
mountain, adorned with gold, fixed upon shafts of onyx, 
blazoned with golden moons, set with various jewels, spa- 
cious as a city, painted with fishes, flowers, trees, rocks, birds 
and stars,, and other devices expressive of joy. It was .. 
decked v^ith banners, and hung with a hundred bells ; and it 
moved at. the will of him who rode thereon. Khara andKhiMAnd 

* . , . A Ddshiuiii iMQ 

Ddshana mounted the c^riot, and the mighty army 

^ — mitigo of 

* Tie B&kflhaass vete said to be descendants of Pnlastya the sage, and are con- - ; 

Bcquehtly soinetiiiiea flllnded to as the children of Pulostya. 
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THE BAMATANA. 


EfU omens on 
all Sides. 


HisTOi^T 07 Bdkshasas went forth with a noiee like the roaring of the 
pSt sea, and they were armed with every kind of weapon dread- 
ful to behold. 

But as the army of the Bikshasas marched out against 
Bama, there were fearful omens on all sides, A large doud 
in colour resembling an ass, poured down a shower of blood ; 
the swift horses yoked to the chariot fell down of their own 
accord ; the edges of the sun^s face appeared of a bloody hue, 
and the middle of it was black ; and a huge vulture came 
and perched on the flag raised on a golden Btafr in Khara^s 
chariot. The flesh-eating birds and beasts shrieked and 
howled in various ways. At the rising of the suji, the jack- 
als in the south quarter vomited fire and uttered dreadful 
yells j and the sky appeared red as blood, and the birds of 
the air uttered horrid screams. A sceptre without a head 
appeared near the sun. Bahu seized the sun, and there was 
a great eclipse without the intervention of the new moon. 
The wind blew furiously ; the stars twinkled like fire-flies ; 
the'Vater-lilies in the pools closed their flowers ; the trees 
became destitute of flowers and fruits \ the dust arose like a 
grey cloud ; the minas uttered their plaintive notes ; and 
meteors fell from the sky with a loud noise. The left hand 
of the experienced Khara trembled as he sat in his chariot; 
his sword fell from him ; the tears dimmed his eyes whilst he 
was looking around, and his head began to be seized with 
pain. But Khara was infatuated, and would not return ; and 
he laughed aloud and said to the Rakshasas These 
omens, which are so terrifying to behold, are nothing in my 
eyes : To me, who am full of strength, they are but trifling 
things ; with my sharp arrows I can smite even the stars 
from the sky ; I can kill even Tama, and conquer death it- 
self: I never will return until I have pierced Bdma and 
Xiakshmana with my keen arrows, and my sister has fulfUled 
the wish of her heart and drank their blood In my. rejge I 
pan transfix the mighty Indra, the sovereign of-^^ g^s, 
ndes the inebriated elephant Aii^vata^ and 'hcddis^be 
; ;y.^l?ii^derholt in his hand ; How much c 

5 two mortals ! The lE^y of tbib&i 


KkWslnlris 

ilSblitation 

the 
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joiced as they hfeard the extravagant boasting of their chief 0f ‘ 

Khara; and rushed on eager for the fight to the hermitage 
of Rama. 

Meanwhile, the dreadful omens which Khara regarded so R&Tnaper<^v«« 

slightly, had greatly troubled the minds of R^ima and Laksh- . 

mana. And Rama said to his brother : — “ Behold, 0 Laksh- 

mana, these portentous omens which are intended for the 

destruction of the Rdkshasas : All my arrows emit a smoke 

as if anxious for the battle, and my golden bow begins to ^ 

stir of its own accord : The birds of the forest are uttering 

their mournful notes, as if calamity and fear of death had 

already reached them : The trembling of my right arm 

tells me that a dreadful war and a great war are near : I 

hear the roaring of the Rakshasas, and the loud beating of 

^their drums : 0 Lakshmana, take your bow and arrows in Directs Laksh- 

11-1 -If-*// •! •I*! manato conduct 

your hand and conduct Sita to a cave in the mountain, which sita toan inao- 

. . . , oessiblo cave. 

is difiScult of access, and covered with trees: There shall 
she witness at a distance the alarming tumult of the battle, 
and you shall hear the sound of the bowstrings filling the 
air : Reply not to my words, 0 Lakshmana, but go without 
delay: You are a powerful hero, and are doubtless able to 
destroy all these Rakshasas, but it is my desire to kill them 
all myself.^^ Thus addressed by Rfima, Lakshmana took 
his bow and arrows and conducted Sita to an inaccessible 


cave. . - 

Rama girt on his coat of mail, bright as the glow- 
ing flame ; and he resembled a column of fire blazing in the BAkshaaa wmfy. 
midst of darkness. Drawing forth his mighty arrows, that 
heroic one stood filling all the quarters of the heavens with 
the sound of, his bow. The gods, the Gandha^as, the Sid- 
dhas, and the Charanas, came down from heaven to behold 
the combat. The sages illustrious in this world, and the * 
sages who inhabit the mansions of Brahma, said to each 
other May peace attend the cows, the Brdhmans, and 
the yariotiS. worlds : May Rdma subdue the night-prowling 5 
sottS of pulastya in the battle, as that mighty Vishnu, who 
wiel^ jbhe .^akra, conquered the great Asuras/' Vain of 
their^i^driy Iho shou Hpny of the Rdkshasas had now' 
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THE RAMAYANA. 


HISTORY OF arrived at tlie hermitage of Rdma; and they collected together 
pabt^iv' ^ elephants thronging each other, while 

Khara their Chief halted his chariot. Their shields and 

Bnceoftfir*^ standards appeared on every side, while their loud roar- 

R&ksh&sfts , 

before ings^ screaming yells, and hideous laughter filled the whole 

forest. The beasts of the jungle fled away without looking 
behind them. The sun became dim and shrouded with 
darkness, and the wind blew furiously against the Hakshasas. 
The vast army poured down swiftly upon R&ma like the 
^anquiiiity of raging sca ; but Rama stood still with a smiling countenance, 
filling the heavens with the loud twanging of his bow-string. 
Wrath of R&ma. The face of Rama blazed with the burning of huj wrath, as 
terrible as the conflagration of the universe ; and the gods 
and Danavas were stricken with fear, as when the great god 
Siva arose with his bow to destroy the sacrifice of Daksha. 
The celestials in the air beheld with astonishment the face 
of the angry Rama, 'which resembled the face of Yama at 
R^hmirmy ^ Yuga. The Rakshasas, eager as they were for 

^^e^sight of the battle, were turned to stone with surprise, and stood im- 
movable as mountains. Khara then said to his brother 
Dushana : — There is no river to be crossed, yet the army 
are all standing on one foot : Inquire, 0 great one, the cause 
of this ! Then Diishana went forth and saw Rama standing 

armed before him, at the sight of whom the whole army of 
the Rakshasas had recoiled on one foot from fear ; and he 
returned to Khara, and said: — Command me to combat with 
Rdma, that I with my arrows may send him to the abode of 
Kiwra^s the Yama.^^ At these words Khara himself drove his chariot 
towards Rdma, as Rahu rushes upon the god of day. The 
isumk, army of the Rakshasas wore goaded to the battle by the 
sight of Khara, and they ran forward with a deep roaring ; 
and their bows and ornaments, their chariots, and their fire- 
resembling coats of mail> appeared like a rushing of dark 
clouds at the time of sun-rising. Then Khara assailed Rdma 
with a thousand arrows, while all the Rdkshasas poured on 
the dread-inspiring archer a mighty shower of iron clubs, 
j^.elins, darts, scimitars, and battle-axes. Then ^I^ma was 
ded by Rakshasas of horrid aspect), as tbO ; clouds 
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sunound tlie Baja of mountains with streams of rain^ or as bistort of 
the great god Siva is surrounded on the lunar days by all 

his servants and courtiers. He received all the arrows of ^ — 

the Bakshasas as the sea receives all the rivers ; and 
although wounded by their dreadful shafts^ the hero felt no 
pain. 

Like a huge mountain pierced with many flaming RAmadis- 
thunderbolts^ Bdma stood with his whole body streaming tenSSio arrows, 
with blood, but shining like the evening sun surrounded by • 
fiery clouds. Seeing the hero hemmed round by so many 
thousands, the gods, the Gandharvas, the Siddhas, and the 
great sage^began to lament. At length Rama, filled with 
anger, drew his bow even to a circle, and discharged keen 
arrows by thousands. The fatal shafts, dreadful as the snare 
of death, winged with the feathers of kingfishers and 
adorned with gold, were discharged by Etima as if in sport. 

They pierced the bodies of Rakshasas, and then mounted 
the air and shone there with the splendour of fire. Some of 
the arrows cut in pieces the bows, the flag staffs, the shields, 
the coats of mail, and the long arms of the Rdkshasas which 
were like the trunks of elephants adorned with various 
ornaments. Other arrows mangled and pierced the golden- 
saddled horses, the chariots and their drivers, the elephants 
and their attendants, and sent all the footmen to the abode 
of Yama. The Rdkshasas, wounded by the sharp and burn- 
ing bolts, uttered fearful yells, which reached the sky; and 
they found no more quarter from the heart-piercing arrows 
of Rdma, than a dry forest receives from a merciless fire. 

Then some of the Rdkshasas ran to Ehara for refuge, and second charge 
Ddshana, foaming with rage, led them on to another attack shasa army 

^ ® ® _ _ _ against KaT ni ii, 

upon Rdma. Some were armed with trees, some with staves, 
spears, and clubs, and some with platted ropes or nooses ; 
and they discharged thousands of arrows, and trees, and 
large stones at the dauntless Bdma ; and the tumult of that 
dreadful battle made the hair of men stand erect from fear. 

Then Rdma uttered a tremendous shout, and fitted to his ^ma 
bow a brightly shining weapon named Gandharva, at which destruction, 
a thousand tarowa flew from his well-drawn bow. The sun 

VOL. n. ■ ' : 18 
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r^Deathof 

Ddahana. 


W-. 


was shrouded by those arrows and the air was darkened ; 
whilst the earth was covered with wounded Edkshasas and 
fallen weapons. The exhausted^ the killed^ the wounded^ 
and the mangled were scattered here and there in thousands. 
The field of battle, dreadful to behold, was strewed with 
turbaned heads, with hands and arms and legs adorned with 
ornaments, with horses and elephants and broken chariots, 
with chamaras and fans and flag staffs, with broken spears 
and scimitars,, and with innumerable arrows and other 
weapons; and the few remaining Rdkshasas fled deeply 
afflicted before the conquering Rdma. 

After this the weakened remnant of the Rakshasas again 
put their trust in Khara and Ddshana, and arose in battle a 
third time against R&ma. The mighty hero, humble but stead- 
fast in mind, once more stood against the arrogapt few who 
still urged the fight. He received the dreadful shower of 
weapons like a bull catching the large drops of autumnal rain. 
At length, he seized a divine weapon to destroy in one mo- 
ment the whole of the Rakshasas. Blazing like the fire, he 
scattered in an instant the whole of the forces of Khara and 
Ddshana. Then with his arrows he cut asunder the great 
bow of Ddshana, and slew the horses that were harnessed to 
his chariot ; and with three more arrows he smote Ddshana 
on the breast; and took off the head of his charioteer. Then 
Ddshana seized a club which resembled a mountain-peak ; it 
was encompassed with a golden band like that on the staff 
of Tama, and was full of sharp iron spikes, destructive to the 
armies of the gods, besmeared with the flesh of foes, rough 
to the touch, dashing gates and doors to pieces, and terrific 
to all beings. Grasping this mighty club Ddshana flew at 
Rdma, but Rama cut off both his hands ; and Ddshana, de- 
prived of his club, fell to the ground like an elephant of the 
Himalayas deprived of his tusks ; and he was instantly killed 
by the heroic Rdma. 

Then Khara, seeing his brother slain, roared dike the 
roar of a kettle-drum which h^lbeen wetted with water ; 
and rushing towards Rama, he discharged flaming drrows of 
iron as fatal as enraged serpents : but Rdma^ litopped the 
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slbafts with liis own arrows, as the foot-rope stops the HiSTont-b)^' 
elephant. Khara in his own chariot then approached B&ma, INDIA. 

as a grasshopper leaps into the fire) but Rdma seized the r — 

bow of Vishnu, which had been given him by Agastya, and 
discharged innumerable arrows, and broke the chariot of 
Khara, and killed his horses and charioteer. Khara then 
leaped forward with a mighty club in his hand, and hurled 
it at Rdma like a flaming t^nderbolt ; but BAma turned it 
back again and shivered it to pieces with a fire weapon of 
divine powers. Rama now smiled at Khara, and said : — 

You vile RAkshasa, your boasted might has now been itham. 
seen, anc^ you roar aloud in vain : You promised to wipe 
away the tears of these slain Rakshasas, but your promise 
has been broken : To-day I will take away the life of so 
mean a liar, even as Garura seized the amrita : To-day the 
earth shall drink your blood bubbling in foam from your 
throat : Your carcase shall roll in the dust, and you shall 
embrace the earth as*a man embraces a beautiful spouse: 

To-day all the sages shall hear that you have been killed, 
and shall traverse the forest of Ddndaka without fear : To- 
day all the women of the Rakshasas shall tremble with 
alarm at being deprived of their lords ; they shall taste of 
the grief which they deserve for being united to such hus- 
bands : You ever cruel wretch, the terror of the Brdhmans, 
apostate from all virtue, saturated with every crinje, you 
shall receive to-day the reward of your vile actions.” Thus Death of Ehm. 
speaking, Rdma fought with Khara for the last time, and 
discharged a flaming arrow which pierced his mail armour 
oven to the bone ; and Khara fell upon the earth burnt up 
as with fire, and gave up the ghost. Thon the sound of the 
divine kettle-drums was heard in the heavens, and flowers 
fell from the sky upon the head of Rama; and the gods and 
sages, and all the celestial beings, poured praises and bene- 
dictions upon the conqueror of the Rakshasas. And ^ 

Lakshmana and Sitd came out of the cave, and Slta em- 
braced heir husband wi^|||great joy ; and Rama embraced 
the fawn-eyed SftA, and appeared among the adoring sages 
as glorious as Indra in heaven. 
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BISTORT OF Now a Certain B^kshasa escaped from that dreadfal<battle^ 
Put hastened to Lankd, and told the melancholy tidings to the 

; — ten-headed Rdvana. Then the eyes of Bdvana were red 

News of the n . i t -i i rr-i j 

with anger^ and hearing that his two brothers, Khara and 
Ddshana,had been killed by Rama, he snuffed up the air like 
the Raja of Serpents ; and he said : — I will go myself and 
kill R&ma and Lakshmana/^ And the Rdkshasa replied : — 
Juaded ^the 0 ten-headed one, Rdma can no more be overcome by you 
Sny Xsi^ battle, nor by the world of Rdkshasas, than heaven can 

be obtained by sinful men : Not all the gods and Asuras 
united can accomplish his death : But listen to my plan for 
his destruction : He has a beautiful wife whose name is 
Sita; she is a woman of delicate shape, of golden com- 
plexion, and the most exact symmetrj^: Adorned with 
jewels, no goddess, nor Apsara, nor Ndga can be com- 
pared with her ; where then could be found her equal among 
mortals ? CaiTy off this beautiful woman, and Rama will 
be crushed in the great forest, for he cannot exist without 
Sitd/^ Ravana was pleased with this counsel, and said : — 
To-morrow I will go with my charioteer, and bring Sitd to 
lUvuMcoiisuits this great city/^ Then Rdvana ascended his chariot which 
Miricha. was drawn by asses, and was as splendid as the sun, and he 
went to the dwelling of Mdricha whc^ was his minister, and 
told him all that the Rdkshasa had said ; and he entreated 
Mdricha to counsel him concerning his carrying away the 
j^chadis- wife of Rdma. Mdricha however replied : — What enemy 

firomtheat- in the guise of a friend has mentioned Sitd to you? The 

man who has thus stirred you up is undoubtedly your 
bitterest foe : He wishes to engage you in plucking out the 
fangs of a venomous serpent ! 0 Rdvana, Rdma is a furious 

elephant inebriated. with energy; his tusks are full grown; 
he is the fierce man-lion destroying the wounded Rdkshasas 
as though they were trembling deer : 0 Rdvana, rouse not 
this sleeping lion whose body is full of arrows, and whose 
teeth are sharpened scimitars : Return in peace to Lankd, 
end enjoy yourself among you||gwn wives, anc^^ let Rdma 
, enjoy his spouse in the forest.^^ Bo the ten-headed Rdvana 
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Ifstoned to the words o( MdHcha, and retnrned to his stately histobt OJ’ 
palace. at Lankd. India. 

The foregoing narrative, as already indicated, is Review of the 
essentially Hindii. No one but an oriental bard 
would have ventured to depict a woman making 
such proposals to two men in succession, as were ad- 
dressed by Sdrpa-hakhd to Rdma and Lakshmana ; 
and no audience, excepting an oriental one, would 
have appreciated the jesting replies of Rdma and 
his brother, or have applauded tho savage proceed- 
ing of llakshmana. The description of the wars Brilliant 
that ensued is apparently the work of pure imagin- J^^***®**" 
ation, whilst the similes are often far-fetched ; but 
still the details exhibit some brilliant coruscations of 
fancy, which although altogether unreal, serve to 
amuse the intellect in much the same manner as a 
display of fireworks amuses the eye. The slaughter 
of fourteen Rdkshasas with fourteen iron arrows, 
bright as the sun and fledged with golden feathers, 
is an exploit on the part of the leading hero which 
would have satisfied most romance writers. But Divinity of 

R&iDa 

Rdma was to be represented as a god, and conse- 
quently the story was told of his triumphantly re- 
sisting three distinct charges of an army of fourteen 
thousand R&kshasas, as dreadful as the thunder- 
cloud and as valiant as tigers, and ultimately slaying 
them all. Such a narrative, half heroic and half 

' of the story 

divine, never fails to create a deep impression uponj^S^'”'** 
a Hindii audience. The fantastic character of the 
bmenii which preceded the battle, and the extrava- 
gant idea that the gods came down from heaven to 
witness the conflict. He perfectly understood and 
fully accepted by every Hindii. The descriptions 
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HisioaT oa again are very graphic, although exuberant beyond 
auHW. measure; and the pictures which they bring before 
~ the mind’s eye are real and substantial forms to the - 
Hindii, although they must appear as mere idle 
dreams to the European, Thus every Hindii audi- 
ence accepts as a grand reality the marvellous 
chariot in which Khara and Ddshana ride to battle. 
Each one .realizes the appearance of the vast car, 
spacious as a city, and moving at the will of its oc- 
cupants, sparkling with jewels and golden moons, 
decked with banners and hung with bells, and 
resplendent with pictures of fishes, flowers, trees, 
rocks, birds, and stars. In like manner each one 
can perceive the army of Rdkshasas rushing with 
yells and roarings upon the quiet hermitage of 
Rdma, and pouring a shower of iron clubs, javelins, 
darts, scimitars, and battle-axes upon the dauntless 
hero ; whilst Rdma stands as bright and unmoved as 
a pillar of fire, and replies with countless arrows 
which carry death and destruction amongst the 
Deappen^ advancing host. Lastly, the audience always takes a 
(Jeep personal interest in the single combats between 
liiiiieooiiiiMti. and Diishana, and Rdma and Khara. Every 

one exults and sympathizes in the abusive language 
which Rdma lavishly employs against Khara, and 
which is scarcely compatible with the divine char- 
acter of the incarnation of Vishnu, although in strict 
accordance with the ancient usage of the Kshatriyas. 
Finally, when the story is told that Khara is dain 
by the flaming arrow amidst the rejoicing of the 
gods and sages, one and all rejoice in like msnner, 
kfid the air is filled with the pious chorus of “ Hlcffy 
fioRdmal” 


rto 



CHAPTEE XVIL 


ravana’8 abduction of sitI. 

The (jiefeat of Khara and Diishana now brings 
Rdvana himself upon the scene. This powerful pam iv. 
sovereign is said to have been not only a worshipper 
of Brahma, but a grandson of a Brdhman sage 
named Pulastya; consequently he does not appear ms^cha- 
as an aboriginal monarch, but as a heretic, a 
renegade, an apostate, who was employing against 
the Brdhraans the very powers which he had 
acquired by the worship of Brahma. 

The narrative of the carrying away of SM by 
Rdvana requires but a brief introduction. The 
design was first suggested to Rdvana, as already 
seen, by a Rdkshasa who had fled from the dreadful 
battle with Rdma; but he is said to have been 
dissuaded from the attempt by his Minister Mdrfcha, 
the very Rdkshasa whom Rdma had driven into the 
sea in the great battle near the hermitage of 
Viswdmitra. Siirpa-nakhd, however, was resolved 
to be revenged alike on Rdma and Sltd j and she 
accordingly stirred up the rage of. Rdvana against 
the. on©} and excited his desires for the other. The 
story requires no prelyninary explanation. It will 
be sufficient to bear in mind that according to the gUmmy 
popular, belief' the Rdfehasas had the power of as* 
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suming any form at will ; and that Rdvana in his 
normal shape possessed ten heads and twenty arms. 
However wild and unnatural this idea may seem to 
the European, it is a substantive conception to every 
Hindii, for it is formed in boyhood, and strengthened 
by the frequent sight of numerous pictures of the 
terrible Rdkshasa. From the narrative Bdvana would 
appear to be only a mortal sovereign of the ordinary 
human type as regards appearance and shape ; and 
indeed, in his character as a lover of woman, it is 
difficult to conceive of him as any other than n 
mortal man. But the Hindii realizes him as a huge 
being moving along the earth like a vast tower, 
with ten crowned heads rising on separate necks, and 
twenty arms stretching out on either side. Such a 
monstrosity is the pure creation of a disordered 
brain ; an unmeaning mass of incongruities ; and 
probably arose from some childish idea that by 
multiplying the arms the physical strength of the 
demon was increased tenfold, and by multiplying 
the number of heads, the intelligence or cunning of 
the Rdkshasa was increased in the same ratio. 

The narrative of the circumstances connected 
with the capture of Sltd by Hdvana is as follows ; — 


9Arpa-iitkb& 

• wries the news 
orKham’s 


DMMibiibiL. 


Now when Sdrpa-nakM, the sister of B&vana^ saw that 
her brothers Khara and Dushana, and the mighty army of 
Edkshasas^ had been slain by the single mortal ^ma;, she 
set dp a horrid yell like the roaring of a tbunder-cloud. 
She then hastened to Lankd^ and beheld B&vana seated in 
front of his palace upon a throne of gold^ as bright ^ the 
sun and as glowing as flame ; and he was surrounded , by his 
Counsellors as Indra is surrounded by the Maruts. He l^d 
ten heads and twenty arms ; and his eyes were pf Ijie colour 
cpjpper^ whilst his teeth were white like the. new :pioon» 
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each as terrible as that of the all^estroyiiig Yama. He was a 

tall and heroic Bdkshasa, poss^^g all the signs of royalty, 

and invincible to the gods. His body was as smooth as a 

polished onyx, and his ears were adorned with earrings ; 

but his breast was scarred by the thnnder-bolt of Indra, the 

tasks of Air&rata, and the chakra, of Vishnu. He could Hts nighw 

powers. 

shake the seas with his strides^ and rend asunder the tops 
of mountains with his brawny arms. He was the breaker His wickedness, 
of all laws, the ravisher of the wives of others, the murderer 
of the Brdhmans, the obstructor of sacrifice, the enemy of 
sacred vgws. This was he, who went to the city of His exploits, 
Bhagavati, the great city of resplendent serpents, and 
conquered Vasuki, and carried away the beloved wife of the Conquered 
snake Takshaka. This was he, who conquered Kuvera on Kuvera. 
the KaiUsa mountain, and carried away tho chariot Pushpaka, 
which constantly obeys the will of the rider ; who in his rage 
destroyed the divine forests of Chitra, Nalina, Nandana, and 
all the gardens of the gods ; who by the strength of his 
mighty arms stopped the sun and the moon in their course, 
and prevented their rising. This was he who performed 
religious austerities in a vast forest for ten thousand years, 
standing on his head with his feet uppermost in the midst 
of five fires ; who by permission of Brahma traversed the air 
in an instant, and assumed any shape at will ; who offered 
Us ten heads as a sacrifice to Siva; who caused the 
affrighted sun to rise upon his city with a subdued lustre. 

He was the cruel one, the wicked, and the furious ; who by ^ 

the blessing of Brahma was invulnerable to gods and^®!®®®^ 
demons, and to every being excepting beast and man. 

When Stirpa-nakh& saw her brother B&vana, adorned 
with excellent ornaments and beautiful flowers, she ap- totoan*. 
proaqhed him flaming with rage ; and with wide-stretched 
fiery eyes^ and a dejected countenance, and mad with fear 
and terror, she yelled out these horrid accents ; — " Intoxi- 
cated with the pleasure of sense, you disregard the dreadful 
flanger ii^hich has arisen : the ]^ja who is devoted to his 
lusts^ even Ihough he be lord of "the world, is detested by 
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uiSTOBT OF his subjects^ as men detest a fire in which the dead have been 

burned : The Baja who do^ not in due time attend to his 

own affairs, will perish together with his Eaj : The Baja 

who listens not to his spies, and is incapable of governing 

himself, is avoided by men, as elephants avoid the swampy 

edge of a river : Know you not that Khara and Dilshana, 

with fourteen thousand fiery Eakshasas, have been slain by 

the single mortal Bdma ? Know you not that Bdma has 

become the saviour of the sages, and has rendered the forest 

of Dandaka secure from the Baksliasas ? 0 Bdvana, you 

can discern nothing, since you have not learned from your 

spies of the terrible slaughter of the Bakshasas ? ” 

- - r Sitting amons: his courtiers, Bavana was enraged at these 

deacribeM lUima do > o ^ 

the^ abusive speeches of Siirpa-nakha, and cried out : — Who is 
beauty of Siti. Kama ? Siirpa-nakhu replied : — “ Bama, the son of 

Dasaratha, is of long arm and elongated eye ; he is the chief 
of all those who wear the habit of a devotee ; he is equal in 
form to Kama ; he carries a bow resembling a rainbow, and 
discharges blazing iron arrows as fatal as poisonous serpents : 
I saw not the valiant Bama draw his bow, but I saw the 
army falling by his arrows, as a full crop of corn is smitten 
Counsel#^ by the rains sent by Indra : 0 Bavana, this Bdma has a 

^“sitA beautiful wife, of charming face, and slender and delicate 

form, and complexion as bright as molten gold ; He who is 
embraced by Sita enjoys a felicity beyond that of Indra : 
0 Bavana, it was because I wanted to bring away this 
beautiful woman to become your wife that my nose and ears 
wejfe cut off by the cruel Lakshmana : When you behold 
Sita, you will instantly be pierced by the arrows of the god 
of love : 0 Baja of the Bakshasas, revenge the death of 
your brothers upon B4ma and Lakshmana, and take the 
beautiful Sitd to be your'wife/^ 

Having heard these roaring words of his sister Sfirpa- 
nakha, Bavana ordered^his chariot, and again proceeded to 
the abode of M^^richa. And Bavana said : — 0 Mdricha, my 
father, I am distressed and you are my great refuge ^faat 
I contemptible Bdma, the meanest of the Kshatriyas, expelled 
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by his fether, has been the murderer of my army : This tame histoby 6t 
and ignorant fellow, intent on the evil of all creatures, by 

whom my sister was disfigured to show his powers in taking ^ 

away her ears and nose, has a wife named Sita, who is in the 
prime of youth and beauty, resembling Lakshmi without her 
lotos : Her 1 will bring away this day, and you must be my 
helper I Do you assume the shape of a golden deer studded Enireata 

-1 1 i 1^1 ° » M&richa to take 

With Silver spots, and go to the hermitage of Rama : Sita, 
seeing your beauty, will ask Rama and Lakshmana to procure 
you for her ; and when you have beguiled the brothers from ' 
the hermitage, I will carry off Sita through the air, as 
Rahu takes away the light of the moon/^ 

Hearing these words respecting Rama, the countenance Alarm of 
of Marfcha became withered ; and he licked his parched 
lips, and stared with fixed eyes at Ravana ; and spoke with 
joined hands, as follows : — 0 Raja of the Rakshasas, you Mdricha 
have been deceived : Rama is magnanimous and highly re- ^we^oT^Rima. 
nowned ; he was not abandoned by his father nor ever dis- 
graced : He is not covetous, nor evil disposed, nor a mean 
Kshatriya ; his subjects were not in distress nor wore the 
Br&hmans averse to him : Ho is Chief of the universe, as 
Indra is sovereign of the gods : How can you desire to carry Romonatmtea 
off his wife Sit&, whose virtue is her preservation, and whose ^hiSoSry. 
splendour is equal to that of fire ? If you carry away the 
wife of *Rdma, your destruction is certain : In former times Relates the 
I traversed the wilderness of Dandaka with the might of a 
thousand elephants ; and Rama, then a boy of fifteen, came sea. 
to the hermitage of Viswdmitra to protect the Brdhmans '; I 
assumed a form as vast as a mountain, and went to the her- 
mitage without fear ; but this beardless boy shot a dreadful 
arrow at my breast, and I was cast far away into the sea : * 

My life was preserved because he desired not to kill me; 
but if Fh®h a child he overcame me, how shall I engage 
against him now ? 0 Mahdraja, if in wantonness you carry prophcsiitt 
away Bitd, you will involve yourself in the most dreadful ]^n*a!»rries, 
mismy ; the city of Lankd will be reduced to ruins ; your 
B4ks]^saa wiU be slain in battle by Rdma; and your women 
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temptuously 
replies that he 
requires no 
advice. 


Commands 
M&rlcha to take 
the form of a 
golden deer and 
gambol in the 
presence of 


Bf Aiicha un- 
willingly obeys. 


Invited by 
BAvana to 
ascend his 
chariot. 


will run away in all directions ; Engaged in war with 
Bdma^ you will soon lose your honour, your prosperity, your 
Raj, your wives, and your own life.^^^ 

\^en Rdvana heard these words, he slighted the tnse 
reasoning of Mdricha, as one who is desirous of death re- 
fuses medicine. Considering Mdricha as one speaking for 
his hurt, Ravana, impelled by his fate, thus contemptuously 
replied : — Why, Mancha, speak these silly things to me ? 
Your speech is as useless as seed sown upon salt ; I cannot 
be affrighted by your words ; I cannot fear Rama ; and 
most assuredly I will carry off the wife of the murderer of 
Khara : The sovereign of the world is not to .be contra- 
dicted, but to be addressed in gentle and pleasing language : 
I did not ask you, 0 Rdkshasa, respecting the good or evil 
of the undertaking, nor about my own ability, but I re- 
quested your assistance only : Assuming the form of a 
golden deer studded with silver spots, do you go into the 
view of Sita and gambol in her presence : After performing 
this service, go where you will ; and I will then give you the 
half of my Eaj/^ 

Maricha was sorely perplexed at the commands of 
Ravana, for he knew that his death was near; and he 
sighed repeatedly, and said : — I will go, but I shall be slain ; 
nor will you, 0 Ravana, return alive ! ” RAvana replied : 
— Now I see that you are Maricha, but from your former 
speech I thought you must be some other Rakshasa ! 
Speedily mount with me this resplendent air-traversing 
chariot, drawn by asses with the heads of Rdkshasas : Hav- 
ing allured SitA, go where you will ; I will speedily carry her 
off from her protectors.^^ 


^ These events are differently described in the AdbyAtma R&m&yana. Both 
Mhricha and R&vana are there said to have acknowledged that Rkma was an in- 
carnation of the deity ; and each is said to have believed that if he fell by the 
hand of Rhma he would obtain everlasting salvation. Rhvana therefore argued 
that if conquered by Rhma he should obtain paradise ; whilst if he beca e con- 
queror he would retail^ possession of Sith. M&richa had another altemati' . If 
he refused to comply with the request of Rkvana, he would be killed by himi and 
would consequently go to hell. If on the other baud he assumed the fonu of a 
deer he would be killed by Rkma and go to heaven. 
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Bdv&na and M&rlclia tHen mountsd th© cHariot whicli re- histobt op 

sembled a palace, and flew through the air over the forests, th© 

mountains, the rivers, th© countries, andth© cities on their way, ^ — 

until they cam© to the wilderness of Ddndaka,* where stood 

the hermitage of Edma. There th© Eaja of the Eakshasas 

alighted with Mdricha from the gold-adomed chariot, and he ^chavati. 

looked round, and took Mdricha by the hand, and said : — 

Here is th© hermitage of Edma surrounded by plantain 

trees ; 0 my companion, speedily do that for which we came 

hither/^ At these words of Edvana, the sage Mdricha as- Miricha as. 

sumed the shape of a deer, and went to the door of th© hut ; of a very 

, beautiful deer. 

and his horns were tipped with sapphire, his face was varie- 
gated with black and white, his mo^l^h resembled the red 
lotos, and his azure eyes were like blue water-lilies. Tn this 
captivating form, adorned with various jewels, and grazing 
* at its own will, the silver-spotted deer cropped the tender 
shoots of the trees, and at length entered the plantain grove 
to attract the eye of Sitd. 

Now while this lovely deer was grazing and gamboling sit&seestho 
near the hut, the charining-eyed Sita, eager to pluck flowers, ?^mSa RAms 
went forth among the trees. There th© beautiful one beheld Jk/nfor her!* 
that deer covered with fine hair, and adorned wdth jewels, 
and bespangled with pearls ; its sides presenting a beautiful 
mixture of gold and silver colour. Then Sita was filled with 
«*urprise, and repeatedly called to Eama ; — Come, my be- 
k»v(3d, and behold this golden deer with variegated sides ; I 
l")ng to repose at ease on the golden skin of this deer.^^ 

^ Then Rama was highly pleased, and said to his brother : — 

“ Observe, 0 Lakshmana, the strong desire of Sita for this • 

dfcr-skin : Be on your guard this day respecting Sita, while KAma leaves 

7 ^ • -I ^ "^TT • 1 -n j -j. SaA in charge 

1 ijiia pierce the deer with an arrow : Having killed it, of Lakshmana, 
■"■j 1*11* T *1 prepares to 

>. wnl speedily bring its skin hither ; go not from home until the 
1 return : Obtaining this skin, Sita will repos© this day as 
magnificently as she did at Ayodhyd/^ Th© ardent hero then 
threw his golden bow over his shoulder, but Lakshmana, pro- 
foundly reflecting, said to him : — It was formerly told us Lakshmana 
by ..he sages that Mdricha, th© mighty Edkshasa, who as- SatMAricha* 
sumes illusive forms, sometimes assumes that of a deer; and deertform. 
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slays it. 


H&richa 
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proper form« 
ana dies crying 
for Sit& and 
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R&mA takes the 
skill and 
returns to the 
lieruiitage. 


SitA hears the 
voice of the 
deer, and 
desires 

Lakshmnna to 
assist lUma. 


in this form he has slain many Princes : O Bdma^ consider if 
a deer exists made of gold^ with horns of corals and gems 
for its eyes ! I believe thft to be a factitious animal^ or a 
Bdkshasa in the fonn of a deer.^^ But Slid continued to 
pray Bdma to bring her the lovely deer, and he was equally 
desirous of securing it, and taking his bow and quivers he 
went forth into the jungle.* 

When Bama approached the deer it bounded forwards, 
and sometimes it appeared before his eyes, and then it re- 
tired to different parts of the wood, until it had drawn him 
to a considerable distance from the hermitage. After a long 
time Baum discharged a deadly aiTow which pierced the 
heart of the deer-formed Mdrfcha. Pained with the wound, 
Maricha leaped from out of the body of the deer to the 
height of a palmyra tree, and fell down in the shape of a 
monstrous Bdkshasa with vast teeth, and adorned with a 
golden necklace and various oraaments. Maricha then 
cried^out with a voice resembling that of Kama : — 0 Sit/i, 
save me I 0 Lakslimana, save me I With these words 
Maricha expired, and Bama, perceiving the illusion, ex- 
claimed : — I have killed Maricha ! Then he took the 
beautiful skin from the body of the deer, and remembering 
what Lakslimana Lad said, and pondering over the last words 
of the Kakshasa, he felt great alaim, and returned in all 
haste to his hermitage. 

Mcanwhile^Sita had heard the voice of Mdricha in the 
forest, which' resembled the voice of Bama; and she said to 
Lakshmana : — Go and learn how it is with Bama ; I have 
heard the picrcing*.sound of his groan, and it becomes you to 


^ The following curious comment upon thie event occurs in the Adbyatma 
RArnkyana “ Sliould any one say Rkma hath forgotten himself, he, with his 
eyes open and knowing the consequences, followed the stag, the answer is, R&ma 
being distinct from all things, no injury can occur to him. What power can 
delusion have over him ? ITe hath perfonned various actions in tfiw world for 
the sake of those who worship him; he fulfils the desires of those who adore him 
with sincerity : Resides, it was necessary RAvana should commit some crime that, 
when his guilt was confirmed, R&ma might slay him. RAma then had no other 
object in view, for he is never influenced by worldly objects ; he is the Supremo 
Soul, the everlasting Great One. Sith loved him ; for her sake therefore ho ' 
undertook this task.'’ 
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save your elder brother ; Run quickly to Rdma who craves history of 
succour, and who lies in the power of the Rakshasas like a iv. 

bull among lions/^® Thus addressed Lakshmana forbore to ; — 

go/ and said : — Why, 0 goddess, are you thus distressed ? hesua^to 

My elder brother cannot be vanquished by the three worlds ; 

the Rakshasa cannot give pain to his little finger/^ Then 

Sita was filled with wrath, and exclaimed : — 0 Lakshmana, wratiiM 

reproaches. 

you are the enemy of your brother if you run not to his as- 
sistance : Surely you must be pleased with your brother's 
distress, or you would not stand here so carelessly : Is it 
for my sake that, disregardiug my words, you desire the 
death of Rama ? Know, 0 hero, that I will not survive the 

® The death of M&richa furnishes the author of the Adhyhtma B&m&yana, 
with a further text for cxpatiatin|» on the divinity of Rama. It is said that when 
Miiricha had uttered the djdng words quoted above, he obtained salvation in the 
following manner:— -“When Miirjcha had uttered these words his soul departed 
from his mortal frame ; and a small flame issuing from his body entered into the 
foot of R&ma. So great, so exalted is the name of Riima, that even this 
perpetrator of evil deeds, under the form of a demon, obtained salvation by being 
absorbed into the essence of the deity. Such a lot was bis, as others who have 
passed thousands of years in religious penances could not attain. If any man, 
who may have committed during any of his lives the most heinous crimes, shall 
at his death with sincerity pronounce the name of R&ma, his sins, of jn hatever 
naturF^ they may be, shall be forgiven ; he will be absorbed into the divinity. 

Thuff'Miricha obtained his death from the hand of ECima ; he beheld him ; what 
doubt then could exist, after pronouncing his name, that ho should attain this 
heavenly bliss free from future birth and regeneration. 

“ Brahma and the spirits of heaven assembling in the heavens above showered 
down Parijiita flowers on Rkraa. They conversed together, saying ‘ Behold, 
brethren- !. how this sinner has been saved; such is the benevolence of lUima. 

What good actions hod this demon performed that he could deserve such happi- 
ness } Behold what supreme bliss Rhma hath conferred on him who was pecu- 
liarly guilty, who destroyed numbers of saints ; Such is the reward granted to 
those who worship Bhma, who call upon his name ; Great indeed is the excellence 
and purity of Il&ma’s name.’ Brahma then said to the gods : — * This demon 
who has been slain by the hand of Rhma, during former births worshipped B&ma 
with sincerity and faith ; even during his late existence he entertained the great- 
est dread of him : By the blessing of R&ma*s name, and of his former faith, his 
sins have been renntted : He has, from having resigned his life at R&ma's feet, 
and beholding him, been absorbed into him : Attend to me, ye heavenly spirits ! 
while I explain the cause of these things : If a Brhbman, or Ghand&la, or demon, 
or any other person, be he a Mab&raja or a beggar, shall -have been guilty of the 
most enormous' crimes, if at his death he pronounce the name of B&ma, it is ex- 
pressly stated in the Vedas that that personas sins will be remitted, and that he 
will obtain everlasting solv tion.”' Brahma and the gods, having thus conversed 
together, paid their adorations to Btima, and departed to their omi abodes.’^ 
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death of B&ma an instant ; why then do you hesitate to go 
in quest of Bama ? To Sita> suffused with tears and timid 
as a doe^ Lakshmana replieiPthus : — 0 goddess^ there is 
no apprehension to be felt for Rama ; he is invulnerable* in 
battle : 0 Slta^ it ill becomes you to speak to me thus : 
You are a charge committed to my care by the faithful and 
magnanimous Bama^ and I cannot leave you : It was not the 
voice of Bdma that was heard by you, but the voice of some 
hostile Rdkshasa: Were his danger ever so imminent, Rama 
would never utter accents so despicable and so unworthy of 
him ; never would the saviour of the celestials exclaim : — 
^0 Sita, save me.^^^ SM, her eyes reddened with rage, 
replied to Lakshmana as follows : — You cruel wretch, do 
you aspire to obtain me for yourself? Have you followed 
Rama into the jungle for my sake, or as a secret emissary 
from Bharata ? But I tell you that I will never leave my 
husband Rama, nor desire another man ; I will enter the 
blazing fire, but not even with my foot will I touch any man 
beside Rama.^^ Sita then began to beat her breast with 
both her hands, when Lakshmana filled with agitation, thus 
replied with joined hands : — 0 Sita, I cannot reply to you 
who are my deity : Such language from a woman is not 
surprising, for women are regardless of what is right, and 
often rouse discord between brothers : 0 Sitd, your words 

arerlike red-hot iron in my ears.^^ Then repenting of this 
harsh language, Lakshmana said ; — 0 beauteous one, I will 
go to Rama : May good attend you, and all the gods protect 
you; I tremble at the necessity to which I am reduced I 
When I return may I see you with Rama ! Sitd, drowned 
in tears, replied : — 0 Lakshmana, if I am deprived of R&ma 
I will enter the river Godaveri, and hang myself, or take 
poison, or enter the blazing fire, but never will I touch any 
man save Rdma.'^ Having thus vowed to Lakshmanaj Sftd 
continued to beat her bosom in an agony of distress ; and 
Lakshmana tried to console her, but she would not speak 
another word; and he bowed to her feet and weiit out itl the 
forest to seek for R&ma. 

When both Rdma and Lakshmana had thus been drawn 
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atway from SitA, the wicked R&vana left his chariot, and as- histobt or 
sumed the form of a mendicant, and went speedily towards ^ndia. 

the hermitage. He was clothed in a thin red garment, with ^ 

a tuft of matted hair on the crown of his head, an umbrella 
in his hand, shoes on his feet, a trident, a bag hanging by 
his side with his provisions, and a dish to receive alms.* In 
this garb the evil one approached Sftd, and said " You 
pleasing fair one, whose smile and eyes are captivating, you 
shed a radiance around you : You timid one in full flower, 
dressed in yellow silk and adorned with garlands, how came 
jpu to reside in this forest ? Who are you and whither ' 
have you some ? Seeing E&.vana in the guise of a Br&h- sit 4 seeing 
man, Sitd showed him every respect, and welcomed him^^^*ofa"***^® 
with all that was proper to entertain a stranger, and related treatshim with 
to him the story of herself and her lord, saying : — “ Ex- 
pelled from the Raj by the word of Kaikeyi, we roam about 
the thick forest guarded by our power : Be content and 
remain here until the return of my husband : Rama will 
receive you with great respect, for he is pleasing in speech 
and a" lover of devotees.^' 

When Sita had thus spoken, the mighty Raia of the BAvana makes 

^ ^ ^ o J J himself known 

R&kshasas replied in these heart-appalling words : — Hear to SitA. 
who I am, and whence I come ; for I have taken this as- 
sumed form to see you : I am thatR&vana, the tormentor of 
the world, by whom gods and men have been driven hither 
and thither ; and it was by my order, 0 beautiful one, that 
Khara guarded this wilderness of Dandaka: I am the 
brother of Kuvera, and grandson of Pulastya, who was the 
son of Brahma : I have fbceived a blessing from the self- 
existent Brahma ; 1 am able to assume any form, or go to 
any place : My name is R&vana, and I am known through- 
out the universe by my power : Your beauty, 0 smiling invites sua to 

, j, become his 

one, allayed in yellow silk, eclipses in my eyes the beauty of chief kahi. 
all my own wives : O Sitd, numerous are my wives, be you 
my' R&ui, and the chief of them aU ; Lankd, my delightful ^c^^his 
- - , . - — — ‘ ^iai»s. , 

^Tlns ia aa accurate description of a religious mendicant such ns may often 
be seen in the present day. . ^ 
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THE KAMAYANA. 


HisTOEY OP city, is an island surrounded by the sea, situated upon a 
piitT^rv. niountain-top adorned with seven elevated peaks, enoir- 

cled by a deep moat, filled with palaces and magnificent 

edifices, and renowned throughout the three worlds like 
Amar&vati, the city of Indra : This capital of the R&k- 
shasas is a charming place built by Viswa-karmd : There, 0 
Sitd, you shall walk with me among the groves, and feel no 
wish to return to this forest : You shall be the chief of all 
my wives, and five thousand handmaids, adorned with every 
ornament, shall attend you 1 

reply The slender- waisted Sita, enraged at this address qjf 
Eavana, replied to him with contemptuous words as follows : 
— “ Know that I am the daughter of Eaja Janaka, the 
daughter-in-law of Maharaja Dasaratha, the beloved wife of 
Kama, and that I esteem my husband as a deity : Know 
that, faithful to my vows, I am the devoted follower of my 
husband, who at the command of his father resides in the 
forest of Ddndaka : Know that I rest upon Kama, who is as 
great as the sovereign of the gods, and the source of all 
happiness, as Sachi rests upon her husband Indra : Know 
that I am devoted to that great and fortunate one, the chief 
of devotees, as Arundhati is devoted to Vasishtha ; As a 
lioness attends a strong lion, so am I the constant attendant 
. of the strong, the full-chested, and the majestic Rdma : Do 
you, a pitiful jackal, wish to obtain a lioness, who am to you 
as a ray of the sun is to afire-fly ? Do you wish to snatch a 
fawn from a furious lion and hastily devour it ? 
his* Having heard the words of Sitd, the ten-headed Bdvana 

proper form, twisted his hands together through rage, and spoke as fol- 
lows : — “ Infatuated as you are, 0 Sitd, I can only suppose 
that you know not my heroism and power ; Standing in the 
. . air I can sustain with my hands both the earth and the sea,* 

and am able to. kill Yama himself in battle : I can torment 
the sun,' or pierce through the earth with my arrows : 0 
foolish one, behold me changing my fd^m, and assuming any 
shape at pleasure ! Saying this, the angry Bdvana threw 
' ' ' off the form of a mendicant, and assumed his owp shape, as 

vast as a mountain and as terrible as Yama. ;>He had red 
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ey6s, a vast breast^ Huge arms like the fore-legs of a lion, history o^: 

huge shoulders like those of a bull, and a spotted body. The p™? jv 

hair on his ten heads emitted streams of fire, whilst his body ^ — 

was covered with black bristles like a mountain covered with 

the skins of black antelopes; and he was arrayed in garments 

of a blood-red colour, and monstrous earrings of heated gold 

flamed in all his ears. Thus with ten heads and twenty 

arms, and eyes glaring with rage, R&vana, Raja of the 

R&kshasas, stood before Sita like [a huge black cloud, and 

again spoke to her thus : — Why are you attached to Rama, RAvanaremon- 
1 • 1 1 • XI t 1 ^ . strateawtli 

' who is clothed in the habit of a mendicant, and weak in un- sitA. 

derstanding ? If, 0 fair one, you desire a husband renowned 

throughout the three worlds, recline on me ! I am a spouse 

worthy of you : 0 excellent one, abandon all thoughts of 

Rama, and think upon mo with affection, and I will never 

do that which is painful to you : It is foolish to reject me 

because I am a Rdkshasa : I will, 0 timid one, be constantly • 

under your control ; and for a full year whilst your heart is 

affected for Rdma I will not speak a word to you that shall 

be unpleasing to your mind.^^ ® 

Tlien that most wicked Rakshasa, intoxicated with evil Rfi-vana curfew 

, , , SitAthrongh 

desire, approached and seized Sita as Chandra seized Roliini the air and 

' ^ ^ ^ ... places her m 

in the air. With flaming eyes, and bending his frightful Ws chariot, 
brows, ho grasped the lotos-eyed Sitii by the hair of the 
‘ head, whilst she cried out : — O Rama ! 0 Lakshraana ! 

save me ! Then that wicked wretch mounted with her in 
the air, as Garura carried off the wife of the Raja of the 
serpents ; and he seized her by the hand, as a Sddra seizes 
the Veda, and placed her on his chariot which was near by, 
and carried her away. Meanwhile Sitd cried out, like one 
distracted, for Rdma and Lakshmana ; and threatened death 
to the evil-minded Rdvana.® 


^ The . appearance of B&yana on this occasion is even more graphically 
described ih the Adhy&tma H&m&yana B&vana in his rage extended his form 
to an immense size ; his ItSads seemed shrouded in the heavens ; his feet to 
desceh.d to the bottomless abyss ; his ton heads were os ten mountains ; his twenty 
armB os the branches of the largest trees ; his eyes as the caves in a rock.** 

c The story^ of the illusive deer, and the outrage committed upon Sft&, is so 
beautifhtiy#&(te4 in the DwipadH Bftm&yana, or Telugu version of tlio Bfimh- 
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THE RAHATANA. 

BISTOBY 07 At this time the mighty Jatdyas^ the Chief of Ynltores, 
energy and god-like strength^ lay asleep on the 

Cries of SitA. yana, as to be well worthy of notice, as exhibiting some of that charming play of 
C?SefS* language which frequently characterizes Tclugu poetry. The following English 

Vultures, hears translation of the passage is from the pen of a well-known Telugu scholar, Mr C. 

of the Madras Civil Service, and is extracted from the Madras 
Journal of Literature for 1839 

“ The fairy hind was of extraordinary beauty ; as it mrabled about, chewing 
the cud, with a tail as freakish as that of the peacock; the whiteness of the belly 
gleamed through the bowers ; again its reddish sides glistened like amber ; when 
vaulting it looked like the rainbow ; or, os it sprung up it dashed like lightning. 
The forest herds of deer were startled at its singular appearance; for it lay as in 
ambush, and its form was suddenly seen, now here, 4 iow there ; one while it drew 
near, and then as though startled it bounded aloft, rushing through the thickets ; 
then with a leap it took refuge in a bower. One while it put its nose f<f> the ground, 
wagging its tail and pricking its cars at distant sounds. Then it pricked one 
quivering car and dew like the wind ; then it reposed on a grassy spot ; then 
rising it drew near the hermitage ; it scratched its ear with one foot, and shook 
the high dowering boughs with its horns so as to pour the blossoms on the 
soil. 

** While it thus strayed among the bowers of the recluses, the blooming SUk 
with tinkling anklets came out of the arbour to collect the opening dowers. At 
the sight of this fairy fawn she was dllcd with surprise ; she called to the lord of 
men, her spouse, and thus addressed him : — ^ Never till this day did I see so 
charming a creature as this ! how I long to recline, 0 Prince, on a couch formed 
of its skin : 0 thou leader of the solar race, pursue this creature, strike it, and 
bring me its hide ; yet why ? I wish thou couldst catch it without frightening it, 
which would be far better : 0 my spouse, we should keep it at our leafy dwell- 
ing, and when our appointed term dnishes let us take the golden fawn home to the 
city and show it to the Mahkraja, and to my aunts and cousins ; how they will 
be delighted at such a present.’ 

Thus spoke Sith in affectionate tones ; Lakshmana listened to her, and thus 
addressed Pkma ‘ Was there ever, brother, seen so bright-hued a fawn ? Can 
it be that a brute creature has such wondrous colours ? It must be a mere delu- 
sion, unfit to be credited ! Surely it must be a vision raised by (Asuros) demons ; 
besides, possibly it is the hermit Mkricha who lives here, for he is a cruel demon 
and continually roams the forest in a superhuman form : Have not we heard so ? 
possibly it is that fiend ; perchance be has come here to tempt us into ruin : Do 
not then set your gentle heart on this and be disquieted, or entertain the thought 
of catching the fawn ; Besides, though the lady of Mitbilk (i.e. Sitk) should be 
so simple, be not thou so foolish, 0 prince of men ! ’ 

- ** At these words Rkma looked 'on the bright countenance of Sitk; he smiled, 
and thus addressed lakshmana * Why be agitated at this, 0 son of Sumitrk ? 
Though ^en it were a giant- raised vision, certainly will I bring the deer home, 
and I will slay the mightiest giants that can come : j^elieve these two points ; one 
or the other will 1 do ; for I will chase it, I will slay it, and give the hide to 
Janaka's daughter : After so long a ,time she has made only this one request : Can 
' I neglect Sitk? Can 1 decline the deed she points out? Stajr thou with her 
. affectionately, and neglect not the lady of the bower.* 

^ " He said apd committed all to Laksbmena ; and gently taking hie bow from 
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beautiful peak of a mountain, with his back towards the histokt of 
resplendent god of dayj and the cries of Sitd reached his 

his Jbrother’s hand, ho bent it, and duly set out, like Siva when he set out in pur- 
suit of the Lion-giant who carried off the sacrihcc. . 

** Ho went on slinking behind the bush stooping as he walked, bonding and run- 
ning alongside ; whenever the deer looked back, he stood concealed ; he was on the 
point of catching it, it escaped, and he was vexed. He held the bow and arrows 
ready to shoot, he laid his footsteps softly on the soil so os to make no sound, as 
he observed its traces ; he eyed its path, and goings, and concealed himself. 

* Here it is ! • I’ll catch it ! Hero it comes I See ! It’s mine! ’ cried he merrily. 

** Thus thought he, but the deer caught a glimpse of him from afar ; it .let 
him draw near ; but as he stretched to seize it, it bounded from him and fled. 

* Alas ! ’ cried he in anger, as it stood to gaze at Hhma. Then it fled to the 
horizon, while the foam flowed from the comers of its mouth ; it seemed out of 
heart ; then looking at the huntsman it sprung up elastic and fled at speed, while 
Ihe skies seemed to flash with its brightness ; then it vaulted away ; its tongue 
flashing like lightning bright as a waving torch ; for it moved as rapid as a pot- 
ter’s wheel circling at speed. Then it paused as though faint ; it seemed to drop 
close to him ; then like a goshawk it flew up to heaven. R&ma was now wearied 
as well as astonished ; he paused, be looked around ; but now the creaturo to 
cajole him stood still ; but as ho formed the idea of shooting it, again it vanished ; 
then as he gave up the hope and turned homewards, behold it was again at bis 
side, like a vision ; and carried him who was now wearying, farther and farther, 
for deluding his glance, it fled into inaccessible hills. 

“ Seeing this Khina perceived that this w'as a fairy hind ; be exclaimed 
‘ Where, 0 my foe, wilt thou hide from me ? ’. . . . 

** So saying he levelled the celestial arrow at the prey ; which instantly rolled 
over, and now laying aside the fairy form, uttering a delusive shriek, cried : — ‘ 0 
Lakshmana ! 0 Sith ! ’ 

“ Then stretching his prodigious giant corpse on the soil, the wretch gave up 
his life ; it seemed as though all the giants and their prince Rhvana fell ; as 
though their capital, Lankh, perished. 

« When tills fairy doer fell on the earth, the lord of Slth was well pleased ; 
for he clearly saw it was indeed Mkricha; he remembered with approbation 'the 
words of his brother. How deeply, thought he, will he and the bright-eyed 
daughter of Janaka grieve at hearing their names uttered in the dying shriek of 
thisdeludcr: for he imitated my voice exactly^ 1 marvel where they are and 
what has become of them. 

So saying ho mournfully pondered. But the dreadful cry reached the cars of 
Sit&, and struck her with horror to the earth \ then when she recovered her senses, 
sha gazed wildly around and was utterly downcast. 

Then in her agitation she raised the weeping cry, and gazing on Lakshmana, 
she exclaimed : — ^ Alas ! son of Sumitrh, what may this be that has befallen us 
this day ; surely E&ma criy on thee with weeping voice : 0 hero, listen to that 
voice I Wilt not thou give car to it'? or does it not reach thy ear ? thou shrinkest 
not } thou showMt no terror, or horror, thou grievest not ; what is this ? while 
my heart h^ves violently with horror and despair ! Alas ! he went alone into the 
forest ; It w late, and he cometh not ; surely he hath this day fallen into the 
hands of the ginnts: Delay not ! go, I pray thee, to the prince ! ’ 
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ears as thougli he had heard sounds in a dream, and they 
rent the heart of the Baja of Birds like the stroke of a 

‘ ** She spohe pouring floods of tears, and Laluhmana replied thus to the cl^ild 
of Janaka * Mother, why art thou alarmed ? Surely no evil shall ever befall thy 
spouse B&ma : Dost not thou know the valour’of thy beloved lord? Is it right to 
give vent to words so agonizing ? Surely this is the scream of some demon who 
wishes to terrify thy heart : What hath such a pitiful shriek to do with the hero of 
the solar race ? 0 daughter of Janaka, wherefore art thou thus agitated ? I will 
without hesitation follow the prince R&ma ; and shall the giants who oppose him 
maintain thoir footing ? They arc no more than crickets that exult against wild- 
fire— They will in the end fall into it and turn to ashes ; or like the mighty ser- 
pents that raise themselves against the eagle and perish in his talons ; or like a 
herd of elephants that rush upon the lion : No, I am afraid to leave thee, no, be 
not weary of me ; plant these my words in thy heart : Be not giievcd, 0 daughter 
of the king of men.’ At these words the fires of wrath arose in the’ncart of the 
lady, and grieved, she thus addressed the son of Sumitr& : — ‘ Thou ! art thou 
faithful towards IKima ? Why art thou this day so base ?' Even though thou 
hearest Riima calling on thee by name, thou art, like a foe, filled with hatred in 
thy heart. Is this becoming ? . . . 

‘‘ Thus spoke Lakshmana with his eyes filled with tears, and os his heart 
could bear no more he exclaimed : — ‘ Mother, I am gone, I will without delay 
bring thee thy lord ; grieve not ! * 

“ lie said and departed. But first he drew seven circles round the bower, and 
said : — * Mother, pass not these limits, and should any one venture to cross theso 
lines, the intruder shall instantly pay for it with his head.’ 

** Then ho addressed the god of fire, saying: — ‘Be not careless. I commit 
l^e dame to thee ! * 

“ Then he respectfully bowed to the dame, and anxiously bent his way towards 
B&ma. The god of purity (fire) guarded Sith, and to delude her foes he formed 
a fairy image of her which shone most glorious ; so that all would have taken her 
for the real Sita. 

** At that moment Bhvana the giant arose with agitated heart. In one hand 
he bore a staff, in the other a scrip ; in his forehead was an upright mark, and on 
his fingers he wore large rings of blessed grass with the sanctified thread across 
his broad breast ; his right hand carried a large rosary ; he was robed in clayed 
dust-colour vest, with a necklace of the blessed tul&si tree, and he walked along 
stooping with the weight : His body was emaciated ; he wore sandals, and a 
weather-beaten umbrella ; his hair was rolled up in a large bunch ; in all points 
indeed he was a Sanylisi, and walked along counting over his beads and .mutteiv. 
ing his breviary : He dreaded lest the real Sanyfisis should see and detect him ; 
his head tottered with hoar antiquity ; he sidled and stole along peeping to see 
where the fair one lay concealed. Then he would halt and exclaim Hari ! Haii I 
Then a little recovering he drew near the skirts of the bower. At this sight the 
rural deities filled with alarm exclaimed : — * Alas, this sinful wretch is come to bea^ 
away the innocent Sit& ! * He now stood at the door in the exact garb of a ^n- 
yAsL The daughter of Mithilh instantly arose, supposing that this hypocrite itras 
^ in truth a real hermit .; she folded her lily hands (and incautiously crossed the 
, magic circles drawn around her. These words are furious,) The paid him 
M all doe reverence, which he shuddering received, and as he viewed^^e ^msel; he 
' ^oke thus Lady, how is it that thou dwellest in this desolate retreat of the 
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thunder-bolt. Instantly arousing himself through the 
affection he bore towards Rama, he heard the noise of 

forqpts ; bow art thou left hero alone ? Art thou a goddess, or how can loveliness 
so divine he found among the dames of earth-roaming mortals. . . . AVho art 
thou, 0 fair one, why art thou wearing away life in this wilderness ? 0 tell 
me.' 

“ Ho spoke, and Siti reverently replied : — ‘ I am the’sponse, 0 saintly one, of 
the stainless hero Hhma : My sire is Janaka, and Dasaratha is my uncle; my 
name is Sith : As the exalted Dasaratha hath banished us, Rhma hath come to 
this wilderness, with me and Lakshmana ; we three have taken up our abode in 
this retreat a.s steadfast recluses : But a golden hind appeared to mo, and looking 
at the Prince 1 requested its hide ; ho is gone to seek it ; after which 1 heard a 
dreadful cry of “ 0 Lakshmana,** which pierced and dwelt in my ear : In my 
grief I reviled Lakshmana and bade him begone : He is gone, and rctumeth not ; 
I know not •which way to turn.* She spoke, and looking at the hermit said 
^Reverend Sir, tell mo your name, and why you are come to this place ^ * 

“ The prince of Lankh scrupled not to lay aside for awhile his humble guise, 
and thus replied ‘ Lady of the gentle eyes, hear! I am the ruler of Lankh in 
tho midst of the rolling Ocean : I am the Chief of giants, the son of Visravas, and 
brother of Kuvera, lord of Yakshas, and universally victorious; by name, 
Rhvana, he who in battle faces and vanquishes both deities and giants : Lady ! I 
heard of the riches of thy blooming face, and am come, full of eagerness, to 
behold it : Wliy, 0 dame, shouldst thou thus pining dwell with a paltry fellow in 
the wilderness ? All my realm,' 0 bright-eyed lady, shall be at thy command with 
its wealth ; for thy comfort and pomp there are bright chariots, and all other 
princely vehicles; and in tho palaces thou shalt be waited upon by the wives and 
daughters of fairies and demigods, genies and giants ; When the light of tlyn 
footsteps shines on my realm it shall blaze as with a wall of rubies : 0 Lady, twi 
lilies of thine eyes shall shed their radiance like a triumphal wreath over my 
gates : Thy sweet smiles shall shine as the summer moon over the ocean of my 
happiness : Come, come to my city of Lankfi.* 

“At these words Sith was indeed filled with alarm, but like a spirited woman 
she looked upon him with scorn, and plucking up a blade of grass, she turned her 
heart to Rhmo, and bonding her eyes on the grass she thus spoke, without oven 
looking at the enemy of gods ‘ Fellow ! is it fit for thee to address me thus ? 
Surely ambrosia was created for deities and not for dogs ! What face hast thou 
to dare to speak to mo who appertain to the god-like Rhma 7 Bo decent and bo 
gone to thy noble town : If thou wilt not go away by fair means, and if thou 
ponderost on any iniquity, know that my noble Uord is matchless in archery ; it 
was he who burst the bow of 'Siva and who smote the heads of the giants : Ho 
will reduce thee and thine to nothing 1 Thou art to him no more than a fox is to 
a lion, or a fly to an elephant, or a streamlet to the ocean, or a crow to an eagle ! 
‘SO vast is tho difference between him and thee : Be wise then and retire to thy 
Lankk.' 

“She spoke, but the giant looked furiously at the daughter of Janaka, and 
throwing off his guise, in his insolence, as love stirred his heart, he shook with 
eagerness, and tho gems that adorned his ten heads faded away ; then had love 
more power than his.twenty arms ! He shone glorious in gemmed panoply, as 
the flamesr^f love lighted up his visage. Dreadful was his form, and at the horrid 
sight as He advanced to her, poon Sith fainted before him ; she sunk down like a 
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HiSTORf OF Eavana^s chariot more terrible than the rolling of thunder ; 
p^^rv looked around him, and cast his eyes towards the 

• heavens, and presently beheld Eavima carrying away Sitdin 


Stops the 
chariot of 
Bavaria, and 
demands the 
release of SiUL 


Terrible con- 
flict between 
B&vana and 
Jatfiyus. 


his chariot, and heard Sita weeping aloud. Then Jatdyus was 
filled with rage and soared into the air ; and he stopped the 
chariot of the furious Edvana, and poured forth these vitu- 
perations : — ‘^0 thou ten-headed monster, I am the ancient 
Eaja of the Vultures, by name Jatdyus, of mighty strength, 
fixed in the path of virtue and devoted to truth : You are 
the famous Eaja of the Edkshasas, of invincible energy, by 
whom the -gods have been often vanquished in battle : O 
descendant of Pulastya, I am an aged bird, an4 am now 
destitute of strength, yet you shall see my valour in the 
combat, and shall not depart home alive Edma, the son of 
•Dasaratha, equal to Indra and Varuna, and devoted to the 
good of all, is sovereign of the world : This beautiful woman 
is Sitd, his lawful spouse : How can a virtuous Eaja dis- 
honour the wife of another ? It behoves a Eaja above all 
men to protect the wives of others ; 0 despicable wretch, 

abandon your design of carrying away the wife of another, 
lest I hurl -you from your splendid chariot like fruit that is 
l^om from a tree : Instantly release Sita, lest Eama consume 
you with his flaming eye, as Vrita was consumed by the 
thunder-bolt of Indra : I am old, — ^whilst you are young, and 
encircled by mail, and mounted on a chariot, and armed 
with darts, — yet I will never permit you to carry away Sitd : 
As a Sudra is never permitted to touch the Vedas, so you 
shall never cany away Sitd/^ 

At these words the eyes of Edvana were blood-red with 
anger, and he ran violently upon the Eaja of Vultures. Then 
a mighty conflict ensued between Jatayus and Edvana, lik6 
the conflict between a cloud and a lofty mountain. Edvana 
rained a tempest of wipged arrows upon the Eaja^ of Vul-* 


forest blossom before the roshing gale. • The ten* faced giant beheld her drowned 
in tears, and with panting bosom and dishevelled tresses and broken garland, 
while her whole form shuddered with anguish. He instantly seized the lady of 
tl4» bright eyes, and placed her on his car ; driven by fate to hear with him her 
who was to him the goddess of death, this foe of the gods sprung from earth, and 
liurried hie steeds along the skyey road.*’ 
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tur6s j tut Jatdyus soizod tlio arrows on thoir way, and history OF 
mounting on th^ back of Ravana he lacerated him with his 

talons, and then destroyed his chariot and his asses. Then ^ — 

B&TOna spr^^ng from his car with Sita in his arms, when 

Jatajnis pouncqd again upon his back, and tore him with his 

claws and beak until the Bakshasa appeared exhausted with 

agony and loss of blood. At length the ten-headed one set 

Sitd upon the ground, and belaboured Jatayus with his fists 

for a full hour; and then cut off his wings and feet with a 

scimitar, and the valiant Bird fell upon the earth with mortal 

wounds. Seeing his enemy bathed in blood and nearly ex- jat&y«s 

piring, Bayana then approached Sita. She with ornaments woundeei. 

all in confusion, and countenance convulsed with grief, clung 

eagerly to the tall trees, crying out : — Save mo ! Save 

me ! ** He, like the all-destroying Yama, seized her by her BAvana carries 

black locks and again mounted the air. Adorned with through the air. 

golden ornaments, and arrayed in yellow silk, Sita appeared 

in the air like a flash of lightning, whilst Bi4vana seemed 

like a dark mountain illumined with fire. He being black, JJ”** 

resembled a dark cloud driven by the wind ; while she, 

bright as burnished gold, appeared like the lightning within 

the cloud. The divine raiment given to her by the 

Anasuya, with the ointment and the necklace, shone with 

peculiar radiance ; and her fair face in the arms of Bavana 

resembled the moon emerging from behind a black cloud. 

She, bright as tho.most burnished gold, appeared, while held 
by the black Baja of the Bakshasas, like a thread of gold 
round the loins of an elephant. 

Then Sitd cried out : — 0 my beloved husband, where ijmeptations 
are"^you ? Your wife is being carried off by a Bakshasa, 
and why are you so cruel as to abandon her ? If you do not 
destroy this wicked Bakshasa, it will ever be a stain upon 
your family and race ; Where are you also, 0 Lakshmana, 
the brother of my husband ? If you are offended at my 
bitter, words in sending you for Bdma, I pray your forgive- 
ness and implore you to deliver me frouf this Bakshasa ! 

Then turning to Bdvana she again wrathfully reproached 
^ him : — You pride yourself upon being a valiant hero, but 
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you have acted like a moan coward : A hero never takes 
that which is another's, save by conquest ] and if you had ^ 
taken me after defeating Rama, I would have considered 
you to be a hero, and would not have refused to become your 
wife ; Even now, if you had the pride of a hero, you would 
wait here and fight Rama ; and if you defeated him, you 
might carry me where you pleased : Think not however to • 
save yourself by flight, for rest assured that wherever you 
go, you must fall by the hand of Rdma: Your end is fast 
approaching, and the day is not far distant when you will be 
sent to the mansions of Yama, and float there in the river 
Bytarani, and bo tom in pieces by the dogs of Yama, and 
endure everlasting misery.^^ 

Whilst Sita was thus filling the air with her cries and 
lamentations, Ravana approached the mountain named 
Risliya-mdkha ; and Sita beheld five Monkeys seated upon 
the mountain, and she thonglit in her heart that she would 
throw her ornaments down amongst tlio Monkeys, in the 
hope that they might find their way to Rama. Sita then, 
unknown to Ravana, threw out all her ornaments, except the 
jewelled flower upon her head; and they dropped down to the 
earth like falling stars ; and she threw out her veil in like 
manner. And the five Monkeys saw what was taking 
place, and they said one to the other ; — This is the mighty 
Ravana, who is carrying away by force some beautiful 
woman, and her lamentations can bo heard on this moun- 
tain : She is calling out the names of Rama and Laksh- 
mana ; and she is throwing down her ornaments and gar- 
ments that we mjny take care of them, and make them over 
to those who shall come in search for her : Be it so or not, 
we will keep tLo things until we shall hear more of this 
niatter.” So the Monkeys kept the ornaments -and the veil 
concealed in the valley. 

Meantime the wicked Ravana had crossed the ocean and 
descended with Sitd upon the island of Lankd; and he con- 
. ducted her into his magnificent palace, and into one of the 
inner apartments. He then called for a number of female 
^^Bakshasls, and commanded them to attend upon Sftd h%ht 
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and day ; and to allow no man to enter her apartments save history of 

himself ; and to procure her everything she might desire in India. 

the way of ornaments, or perfumes, or dresses, or beds, or _ 

food,* and never to say an unkind word to her upon pain of Appoints female 
i n . . -1 .n attendants and 

death. Bavana then went out, and sent for eight of his 

bravest Edkshasas, and acquainted them with his eiimity matpuctions. 

^ against BAma ; and he commanded tkem to go forth and sends eiRht 

become spies upon Bdma and Lakshmana, and to put them ^spies ujon 

to death by any means in their power, but to bring him with Lakshmana. 

all speed the news of any attempt that Kama might take to 

avenge his wrongs. 

When the wicked Rdvana had despatched his spies to uAvana returns 
watch Rama, he thought himself secure against every 
enemy. Accordingly ho returned to the apartments in 
which ho had left Sita; and he found her sitting in the 
midst of the Rdkshasi women, liko a deer surrounded by 
tigers ; and her head was downcast, and the tears flowed in 
torrents from her eyes, for her mind was ever fixed upon her 
beloved husband Rama. And Ravana approached that 
wretched one, and began to address her in caressing terms 
as follows : — 0 Sita, hear what I am going to say, for if Sidr^s^to 
you attend to my words, it will make us both happy : Cast 
aside your grief and look upon mo with a favourable eye ; 

Lament no more for Rama, for never again will you see him ■ 
in this mortal life : An impassable ocean, a hundred miles in 
breadth, lies between Rdma and mg' palace ; and no human 
being will ever be able to take you away from this place : 

Even the gods fear to enter my palace without my permis- 
sion; and how should a being so contemptible as alnoftal 
man attempt to enter ? I have an invincible army com- 
posed of millions upon millions of mighty warriors, so that 
there is no one in the three worlds who can withstand my 
power : Abandon, therefore, all thought and anxiety respect- 
ing Bdma, and receive me as your husband : Your youth and 
beauty will not last for ever, and you should itiake the best 
use of them while they last, and not waste away your life in 
fruitless sorrowing ; If you will be my first wife, all my 
^ other wives shall be your slaves, and you shall be the chief 
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Bdni of this golden city of Lankd : Here you shall enjoy 
the choicest delicacies without fear and without care^ and 
shall obtain to your hearths desire things which are rarities 
even in the court of Indra : 0 Sita^ consider yourself Very 
fortunate that I have chosen you to bo ,iny spouse : See how 
my palace outshines in beauty the palace of Indra : It is a 
hundred miles roundabout, and is the work of Viswa-karma, 
who is the mighty architect of the gods ; Behold the lofty 
mansions which reach the skies and seem to deride the 
heavens ! The jewels which the gods wear upon their heads 
are employed here to decorate the roads of Lanka : View 
the many gardens and pleasure-grounds, compared with 
which the garden of Indra is as nothing : See that beautiful 
Asoka garden, which is the chief of all, and cannot be 
described : The joyous season of spring reigns there 
throughout the year, and the minds of all who enter it are 
delighted beyond measure, and especially enlivened With 
the song of bees : My chariot Pushpaka will take you wher- 
ever you please, and assume any shape you may desire : 
The riches in my treasuries are beyond all that the god 
Kuvera ever heard or conceived : All these shall be yours, 
and I myself will be your slave, if you will only condescend 
to take me for your husband.^^ 

At these words of Havana, the wife of Hama was fiUed 
with wrath, and her eyes and countenance became red as the 
rising sun. Keeping sojjie blades of grass between herself 
and Havana, she said to that wicked Hakshasa : — No words 
would have been necessary from me, O evil one, had you 
endeavoured to carry me away in the presence of Hdma or 
his brother Lakshmana ; for then at that moment yo^ would 
have been despatched to the abode of Yama : Even now do 
not consider yourself secure, nor place too much confidence 
upon the ocean which surrounds Lankd : Hdma regards the 
sea as a mere rivulet of water, which he can cross^ over or 
dry up by means of his arrows alone : For your offence ypu 
will fall by his arrows, and your body will become the food 
of dogs and crows : For your offence the whole race of the 
Bdki^dfia^ will be destroyed, and no one will be left inwall 
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your family to offer the funeral cakes : Boast not of your history of 
army ; for had you the whole universe on your side, it could 
not save you from death : Your wicked desires will never 
be gratified either in this life or in the lives to come ; for I 
will give up the ghost of my own accord rather than yield 
to you/^ 

When Edvana heard this speech from Sitd, he was vexed BAvaua orders 
beyond all measure ; but he called for the female attendants, 
and bade them conduct Sita to the Asoka garden, saying Aeoiia 

mi-. . ° |?ardeii, and to 

within himself : — The beauties of that place will excite t^nduce^w'to 
passion in her heart, and induce her in the end to yield her- 
self to me.^' Rdvana then said to the females : — I leave 
you now to employ four different means for persuading Sitd 
to become my wife : First, you must use sweet and endear- 
ing words in speaking to her; secondly, you must give her 
good clothes and ornaments and delicious food ; thirdly, you 
must praise me in her presence, and find every fault with her 
husband Rdma ; and fourthly, you must threaten her with 
every evil unless she consent to become my wife : If you 
succeed "in persuading her to yield herself to me, I will 
reward you handsomely/^ So saying Edvana left the apart- 
ment, and the women began to do as he had commanded, 
but they could make no impression upon the mind of Sita, 

Every thought of her heart was fixed upon her beloved hus- 
band E&ma, and none of the words of the Edkshasis entered 
the doors of her ears. Sho would not sleep, she refused to Her deep 
take any food, her beautiful form wasted away, and her 
golden colour became dark ; and she passed her days and 
nights in tears for her husband Edma.^ 

hr——— 

’’ The R&kshasl women, or demon attendants upon Slth, are described in far 
stronger toguage in the Adhyhtma Rhrohyana, as will be seen from the following 
extract:—'* These demons were so horrid in their forms that the souls of mortals 
on beholding them would quit their bodies through dismay. The female demons 
constantly watched oyer her, while Sith seated in the midst of them, overcome 
with agony and despair, passed her time in silent adoration of Rhma, and in medi- 
tation on his name. She never changed her clothes, she scarcely tasted food. As 
arose withers w;hen deprived of refreshing streams, so did Sith languish from the 
absence of R&ma. The surrounding demons, as an eclipse before the moon, con- 
tinually terrified her with their words and looks, while they attempted to persuade 
her to comply with Rfivana’s vicious inclinations. One said Consent to 
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There is not perhaps in the whole range of 
Hindi! literature any tradition which awakens so 
many sympathies in the minds of the people as j;hat 
of the capture of Sitd, by Rdvana, and the subse- 
quent efforts to procure her deliverance. The ori- 
ginal departure of the exiles into the jungle is a ' 
powerful scene, but although it involves painffil ideas 
of privation and distress, it is wholly disconnected 
wdth any idea of outrage or dishonour. The gam- 
bling scene in the Mahd Bhdrata, in which Yudhish- 
thira stakes and loses .his wife Draupadl, ‘is highly 
sensational ; but Draupadi is not really separated 
from her husbands, nor is she, excepting for a very 
brief space of time, in the absolute power of another 
man. But the treacherous outrage committed upon 
Sltd is harrow'ing to tho last degree. Indeed the 
idea that a wife is at the mercy of a barbarous and 
unscrupulous savage, of another race and another 
complexion, would be equally maddening to the 
European and the Hindi!. But still the feelings of 
the Hindi! would be wounded by a number of minor 
circumstances, which would scarcely enter the mind 
of the European whilst dwelling upon his larger 
sorrow. The idea of physical chastity is carried to 
such a fastidious excess by the modem Hiudiis, that 
it robs women of their personal freedom and 
deprives them of all mental culture, whilst it Utterly 
fails to secure that purity of thought and feeling 
which finds expression in more enlightened com- 
munities. Tlie play of this national sentiment is 

B&vana’B wishes, or I will devour thee.’ Another said:— Banish all r^ard for 
B&ma or I will plunge thcc into tho fathomless ocean.^ Others threatened to 
grind her between their teeth. In this manner the demons harassed her wi^ tbeir , 
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strikingly illustrated in the story of Sitd. " It will hisioet op 
be seen hereafter that Rdma bitterly lamented that paet w. 

his jvife should have been even touched by a strange 

man; whilst Lakshmana declared that he could 
not identify the ornaments which SM had worn 
upon her neck and arms, because he had never ven- 
tured to look above the feet of his brother’s wife. 

But yet it will already have been seen, that the 
delicate Princess who had been reared in the seclu- 
sion of the zenana, and who is indeed one of the 
purest creations of the Hindd bard, brings a direct 
and gross charge against her husband’s brother, 
which could scarcely have entered the mind of a 
European lady, and certainly would never be put 
into her mouth in any drama or romance, without 
far stronger evidence of the justice ‘of the sus. 
picion. , 

Under the circumstances indicated it will bo easy vuwersai 
to understand that the narrative of the outrage com- 
mitted upon SM never fails to leave a deep impres- 
sion upon the Hindu mind ; and so universally 
popular is the story that every scene is indelibly 
fixed upon the imagination of almost every Hindii 
boy and girl, husband and wife, father and matron. 

The pictures follow one another with a rapidity and 
vigour of painting which can scarcely be realized by ”*™*"*’ 
a sin^ perusal. First appears the temble Rdvana, 
with his ten crowned heads towering in the air, and 
his twenty arms glistening with jewels, and spread- 
ing out like the branches of a tree. He is seated 
upon a golden throne in front of his palace, and 
around him are seated his Rdkshasa Counsellors ; as 
Indra, the god of the firmament, is surrounded by 
theiievinds or Maruts, who are his advisers. Next 
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appears the dreadful sister of Rdvana, with her ears 
and nose cut off, roaring aloud with cruelty and 
rage ; who kindles such a fire of sensual desire in 
the heart of R^rana that he refuses to listen to all 
counsels and all warnings. Next is to be seen the 
departure of Rdvana and Mdricha upon a chariot 
which rides swiftly through the air. Then follows 
the strange picture of the golden deer, sparkling 
with silver spots and jewelled eyes, gambolling 
before the hermitage. Next the deer is mortally 
wounded by Rdnia’s arrow, and suddenly* assumes 
the form of Mdricha, and imitates the cry of Rdma. 
Then the eye reverts to the quiet hut, in which Sftd 
is carrying on an angry and sensational dialogue 
with Lakshmana, which terminates in her being left 
alone in the hermitage, exjiosed to all the designs of 
Rdvana. Then follows tlie climax. The pseudo 
Sanidsi presents himself clothed in a red cloth, with 
matted hair, an umbrella, a trident, a provision bag, 
and an alms dish. He finds his addresses disre- 


garded, and suddenly assumes his own stupendous 
and monstrous form, and seizes the trembling wife 
and carries her away like a Siidra who has seized 

Vedas. Then follows the desperate struggle 

vaiiMm- between Rdvana and the Vulture Raja, in which the 
Rdkshasa is fearfully lacerated by the talons of the 
gigantic Bird, and the chariot is utterly destroyed; 
^tehtof Lastly is to be seen the flight through the air of 
the golden-complexioned Sftd in the grasp of the 
black Rdkshasa, like a golden thread round the loins 
^dMo- of an elephant ; the arrival of the hapless wife at 
55? SS??.‘* the palace of Rdvana, and her utter desolation in 
inner apartments and the Asoka grove. 

There is one circumstance in the narrative to 
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which allusion has already been xnadey’ and which histobt of 
is well worthy of consideration. Sftd reproaches 

Sdyana for his cowardice in not fighting R4ma ; and 

declares that if he had conquered her husband she 
could not have refused to become his wife. This 
strange sentiment seems to have been fully in accord- 
ance with the ancient laws of war, by which the wife 
and possessions of a conquered Chieftain became the 
property of the conqueror. But although the rule mnda women 
|w'as actually laid down, yet the history of India 
shows that the affections will occasionally override 
all such merciless laws ; and that Hindfi wives have 
preferred perishing by the hands of their husbands 
to becoming the prey, of a victorious enemy. 

« See Vol. I. pp. a?, 201, 203. 
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The narrative of RAma’s sorrow at the loss of 
SM, and his eager search for her in the jungle, con- 
tains nothing that demands any preliminary ex- 
planation. It comprises much poetical description, 
and a curious story of a female devotee named 
Sarvari, who was of low caste, but obtained salvation 
through a mantra taught her by Mantaga the sage. 
The narrative is as follows : — 


iiAma* gmy tiiig Meantime the mighty hero Rdma had returned towards 
niana. his hermitage after killing the deer-formed Mdricha> and ho 

carried the skin upon his shoulders to present it to Sit&. 
Presently Lakshmana appeared with a sad countenance^ and 
told him why he had left Sitd alone in the hut. And Bdma 
became greatly alarmed, and said ; — " 0 my brother, you 
Tbave done wrong in leaving Sitd alone : Women are gener- 
ally devoid of sense, and no wise man would attend to their 
words/^ So saying, Bdma ran with all speed to the hut, 
left the hut. and his brother Lakshmana followed him; and when they 
came to the hut, they found that it was utterly deserted, 
Agony of and that Sitd had gone they knew not where. At this sight 
Bdma became speechless ; his bow dropped from his hand, 
his hair became dishevelled, his girdle became loosened, and 
he sank upon the earth in a swoon. Lakshmana' caught 
, him in his arms, and fanned him vHth branches ot new 
leaves> and splashed his face with water; anA after awhile 
he regiuncd his senses and cried out for Sitd. : 
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Then Bdma and Lakshmana both rose up, and went HidTOBY op 
throughout the forest to search for the lost one; but they 

found her not, and they returned in great grief to the — 

heAnitage and saw that it was as desolate as before. When 
it was evening the full moon arose in the heavens, and Bdma 
said ; — 0 Moon, you can gaze over the whole world, and BAma'g address 

i* .1 . tothfiMoon. 

no comer ot the earth is unknown to you; can you not 

therefore tell me where my beloved is gone ? And Rdma 

passed the whole of that night in the desolate hermitage. 

Early next morning Bdma and Lakshmana performed 
their customaiy devotions, and then went forth again in 
search of • Sitd ; and after awhile they came to the place B4ma and 
where Jatdyus, Chief of Vultures, had fought s-g^inst d^w^^e 
Rdvana. And Rdma said to Lakshmana ; — “ 0 brother, here dyiug Jatdyus, 
are signs that a battle has been fought in this place : Let us 
search this part of the forest, and find, if possible, the track 
of the conqueror.^^ Rdma and Lakshmana then proceeded 
a little farther, and presently they came in sight of the 
huge Jatdyus, with streams of blood flowing from his muti- 
lated wings. And Rdma said to Jatdyus : — Tell me, 0 
virtuous and pious Vulture, whither my wife has gone, and 
who it was that carried her away.^^ Jatdyus replied : — " 0 
Rdma, the wicked Rdvana, the Raja of the Rdkshasas, has 
carried away Sitd towards the south : 0 Rdma, I am losing Last words of 
all control over my body ; I see not with my eyes, and my 
life is departing from my body.^^ The mighty Chief of 
Vultures then looked up into the face of Rdma, and his eyes 
became fixed, and he gave up the ghost. At that moment, Theaoniof 

' 0 1^0 ' JatAyus Bsooii^ 

whilst Rdma and Lakshmana were still lamenting, a chariot tohMven toa 

_ ^ chanot fliUk 

of fire descended from Vaikuntha, which is the heaven of 

with four attendants therein ; and one carried the 
shell, and another the chakra, and the third the mace, and - 
the fourth the lotos ; and the sonl of Jat&yns arose from the 
dead bodjr, and monnted the chariot at the will of B4ma; 
and offering np a long prayer to B4ma, he ascended to the 
world of Yf^nntha, and became absorbed in Yishnu. StenMid 

"When B&ma brfield the happy fiskte of Jattyus, he said 
to his brother 0 Lakshmana, thongh this ilfeja of Yul- 
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the earth : Bring therefore rice and dry wood that I may 
prepare a funeral pile and burn the dead body.^^ *So 
Lakshmana did as his elder brother commanded, and the 
funeral pile was prepared, and the remains of Jatayus were 
placed thereon ; and Rdma produced a flame by rubbing 
together two pieces of wood, and set fire to the pile, and 
burned the dead body with all due ceremonies. Then the 
two brothers bathed in the river Godaveri, and sprinkled 
water for the soul of the departed. They then went into 
the forest and shot deer, and cut the flesh into small pieces, 
and gave them to all the birds of the jungle. Thus the soul 
of Jatayus was secured in the enjoyments of heaven.^ 

' Tho account given in the Adhyiitma Riimfiyanji of the death of Jat&yus and 
his aHccnsion to licavon, is well worthy of consideration, and is accordingly ex- 
tracted as follows : — “ When the funeral rites had been concluded, B&ma called 
out, .saying: — ‘As.sumc, Jatiyus! my form ; ascend into paradise; I have 
granted salvation unto thoo in my form, which is the highest rank -thou canst ob- 
tain/ No sooner had Rhma uttered these words than Jathyus became possessed of 
four arms us Vishnu. A car descended from heaven in which he seated himself to 
proceed to paradise. Sucli was the dignity and grandeur of his appearance, it 
was as if a thousand suns shone on his face. In liis four hands he held a shell, a 
chakra, a marc, and a lotos ; a crown of pearls adorned his head ; his body was 
ornamented with jewels ; n veil of brocade covered his shoulders ; and four of 
Vishnu’s attendants waved glittering chhmaras over his head. The heavenly 
choristers sang hymns by his side ; the nymphs of paradise danced before him. 

“ The soul of Jatayus in obtaiiiiing this exalted station was animated with joy 
and gratitude, and thus addressed Bhma:— ‘Thou boldest, 0 Lord! a bow in 
thy hand, and therefore art thou distinguished by the title of the Archer, — as such 
I worship thee. Thou cxtcndc'st thy mercy towards the oppressed, thou art the 
protector of the deA'iicadess, — as such I adore thee, Brahma and the gods pour 
on their heads the dust that has been under thy feet, for that which thou touch- 
est is sacred,— as such I honour thee. Thy praises are unbounded, they are 
beyond the powers of description : Before all things thou wert ; the creation, the 
presen-ation, and the destruction of the world are in thy hands. Thou art the 
only God, tlie fountain of benevolence, enthroned in the hearts of all things 
animate and inanimate,— ns such I offer my adorations unto thee. Thou hadt a 
bow ond arrows in thy hands, but the archers of this world yield to thee in skill. 
Thou art the first among the gods, the first among mankind, — as such I praise 
thee. Thou art the sole object of adoration to the gods, to the saints, to the ser- 
pents, to the Gandharvns, to the heavenly spirits, who prostrate themselves at thy 
feOti-^as such I worship thee. Thou didst punish the Eshatriyas, whose hearts 
wore hardened with pride and obstinacy against thee ; thou ^dst humble tbeir 
« pride and they now fear thee,— as such I pay my devotibna unto thee. (Here 
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When the day was far spent^ and the night was drawing history OF 
nigh, the two brethren returned to the hermitage; but 

Rdma passed the night in lamentations, ^r he knew now ^ — 

tha*t Havana had carried away Sitd towards the south. 

When the morning had dawned, and the customary BAma and 
devotions had been performed, Rama and Lakshmana de- 
parted out of the hermitage, and proceeded towards the stioxch 
south. When they had gone some distance, they came in Ap^arauceof 
sight of a vast and mighty demon named Kabandha, and 
Lakshmana beholding him, mistook him for a mountain. 

And Lakshmana said to his brother : — Behold, my Lord, 
a groat naountain resembling a black Rakshasa ! It is very 
high and stupendous, and dark as lamp-black : See the 
discoloured plants on the top, and the tall peaks on its two 
sides ! ” . Whilst he was thus speaking, Kabandha spread 
out his two arms of monstrous length to grasp in the 
two brothers ; and Lakshmana exclaimed : — My Lord, it 
is not a mountain, but a real Rakshasa : The discoloured 
plants on the top are nothing but his hair, and I mistook his 
two upstretched arms for mountain peaks : I see no neck or 
head, but his face is within his belly, and he has one eye 
only, and large teeth.^^ At this moment the monstrous arms 
of the fearful demon, Kabandha, began to wind round tho 
brothers, and the two heroes seized the arms, and began to 
pull them. Then Kabandha cried out : — Who are you, 
and what do you do here? Have you no fear of death that 
you come hither and seize me by the arms ? For my part I 
rejoice to see you, for I shall have a delicious feast this day.” 

So saying, the demon prepared to devour them, when thoB/imaand 

. ° -I 1 1 i. /. 1 . -^1 Lakshmana cut 

two renowned heroes each cut on one ot his arms with a off Ws arms. 

R&ma appears to be identified with Parasu Rhma ; or rather the destroyer of the 
Buddhists is identified with the destroyer of the Kshatriyas.) The waters of 
the Ganges, which purify the souls of mankind from sin, and which Siva, know- 
ing the excellence of them, received on his head, flowed originally from thy feet, 

•—as such I adore thee : In taking refuge at thy feet, the terrors of future birth, 
regeneration, and death, are done away,— as such I worship thee : Thou art 
Brahma, thou art Vishnu, thou art Siva, but thou art One ; the universe is com- 
prehended in thee as an ant in an elephant : Thou art the foundation of eternal 
Uiss, thou art neither greater nor less ; mankind aa*e thy servants, thou art the 
lord of all.'*' 
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scimitar^ Rnd the Bikshasa fell upon the ground. Then the 
wounded Kabandha cried out to the two brothers ; — ** What 
are your names^ hud the names of your fathers ? Edma 
replied : — We are the sons of Mahdraja Dasaratha.^* Aid 
he told the Ksikshasa all that had happened to them from 
their exile downwards. 

Kabandha then related his own story^ how he had been 
originally a Gandharva, but in consequence of the curse of 
a sage^ had been compelled to assume his present form until 
released by Kama. And Kabandha thanked Rdma for his 
deliverance, and offered to serve him in any way ; and Edma 
asked him to relate the story of Edvana. Then kabandha 
replied ; — I am still a Rdkshasa, and I cannot tell what 
you desire to know, unless this body of mine be burned with 
fire.^^ So Rama threw the Rakshasa into a deep pit, and 
covered him with dry wood, and set fire to the pile ; and 
while it was burning, a chariot descended from heaven, and 
Kabandha came out of the fire in his real shape as a Gand- 
harva, and took his seat upon the chariot, and then spoke to 
Rama, as follows : — In the middle of the Southern Ocean 
is a wonderful island named Lanka, and Rdvana is the 
owner of that island : This R&vana is a great warrior, and 
he has a mighty army of Rdkshasas under his command ; and 
if you desire to conquer him you must follow my counsel ; 
At a little distance to the north of this place is a lake 
named Pampii; and near that lake is a mountain named 
Rishya-miikha ; and on this mountain Rishya-mtikha dwells 
a chief among the Monkeys, named Sugriva, and by the 
assistance of Sugriva you will obtain the victory over 
R&vana : Do you, therefore, form a friendly alliance with 
Sugriva: Ho is himself suffering from an injury inflicted 
upon him by his own brother ; and if you assist him against 
his brother, he will assist you in recovering.^ 
road you will find .ti ' " ^ 
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B&ma and Lakshmana, and ascended to the heaven of hisio&t or 
Vishnu.* INDIA. 

Pabt IV. 

B&ma and his brother then took the road which had ^ 

bedti pointed out by Kabandha ; and, after travelling for EaShmana 
some time in the jungle, they at last came to the. abode of 
Matanga, and there they found an aged female named 
Sarvari, who had been a pupil of that sage. Now Sarvari Rey of smart, 
had long been waiting to behold Hama ; and when she saw ' 

him, accompanied by his brother, she knew directly who 
they were ; and she brought mats of new grass and cool water 
to wash their feet ; and she presented them with flowers, per*, 
fumes, ai\!i the argha, and began to oflTer prayers to both 
Bdma and Lakshmana. And B&ma rejoiced to behold her 
piety, and inquired of her how she came to be the pupil of 
Matanga, and where the sage was residing at that time, and 
why she lived thus alone in the forest. Sarvari said : — I Sm^^reiates 
was born of the low caste which is called Sarvari, and one 
day T came to this wilderness to gather wood, when I saw 
the sage, Matanga : A strong desire then rose in my heart 
to serve the sage, but I was afraid to make known my wish, 
because of the lowness of my birth: I was accustomed, 
therefore, to come hither every night, and sweep the path 
leading from this hermitage to the bathing ghat, so that not 
a stone or pebble was left in the way when the sago went to 
perform his morning ablutions: Seeing the path kept so 
clean, Matanga asked his disciples if they had been accus- 
tomed to sweep the way, but they could give him no reply : 

One night after this the disciples hid themselves, and when 
I came to sweep the path, they caught me, and took me 


* In the Adhyhtma Ehmhyana the demon Kabandha is represented as making 
a long wd pious address to R&ma, from which the following pantheistic descrip- 
seven upper regions are pla^ betwe^ fhy head 

^ Wiv .the 

^,oc$ak Af pores 

^ |btuitaM''w^'iderey, thy 

uose 

heaii the npon, 

^ VMM 
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HisTOEr OP before Matanga, and I related all my story to. the sage : 

compassion upon me, and taught 
- me a mantra which raised me from my low caste, in the same 
Sme'o/*'* way that it had already raised the sage Vdlmikf ; and that 
maiitii ** * mantra was only your name of Eama : Prom that time I have 
ever remained hero ; but a few days ago, Matanga told me 
that he was going to the heaven of Brahma ; and he said to 
me : — Eemain here but a short time longer ; Your Guru, 
E&ma, is come as far as Chitra-kdta, and he will be here in 
due time : Then do you enter the fire in his presence, and 
you will obtain the accomplishment of all your desires.” 
hSifi?idSein S^rvari having thus finished speaking, requested the 
permission of Eama to enter the fire, as she had already pre- 
pared the funeral pile ; and Edma gave her leave, and she 
set fire to the pile, and entered the bright flame with her 
eyes fixed upon Edma. Then whilst the pile was burning, a 
chariot descended from Vaikuntha, and Sarvarl ascended 
the chariot, and was carried away to the mansions of 
Vishnu. 

^mand When Sarvari had thus expired, Edma and Lakshmana 

departed out of the hermitage ; and after journeying for some 
time, they came within sight of the lake Pampd. That 
the beautiful lake was one mile round, and the water was trans- 
parent, and covered with the blooming lotos ; and the 
ducks and geese were playing upon the surface of the water, 
and the bees were hovering over the lotos, and water-birds 
of radiant plumage crowded the lake and the green margin 
around it. And the banks on all sides were covered with 
trees, and loaded with fruits and flowers, which waved to 
and Iro with the gentle wind, and spread a delicious per- 
BAnuTs con- fume arouud. But, as Eama beheld the beauty of the place, 

affliction... he was reminded more and more of his beloved Sitd, and his 
loss lay heavy upon his soul. And Lakshmana prepared for 
his brother a bod of lotos under the shade of a fig-tree, and 
brought some water for his feet. Then Edma threw himself 
down upon the bed, and Lakshmana seated himself near 
him, and began to press the feet of his elder brother with 
his hand. 
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The foregoing narrative calls for hut little re- 
mark. The fenciful accounts of BAma’s sorrow, and it- 
the lamentations which the author puts^ into his^ewortha 
mouth, are poetical according to Hindd ideas, but 
too demonstrative to please European tastes. The 
description of Kabandha is simply the creation of a ; r <•' 

distQrted fancy. He is described as a hairy moun- 
tain, without head or neck, but with one glaring eye 
in his breast, and an immense mouth, and teeth in 
the centre of his belly ; whilst his arms were more 
than a mile long 1 The story of Sarvari, the female 
ascetic, is worthy of consideration, because she was fc^‘^vote 
of low caste, and seems to have led a life of celi- 
bacy ; circumstances which would seem to denote 
that she was a Buddhist, amongst whom caste was 
disregarded, and female devotees were not unfre- 
quent in ancient times. 



CHAPTER XrX. 

Kama’s aluance with the monkeys. 

HISTORY OF At this point in tho Rdmdyana, the character of 
Rdma seems to undergo an entire change. Daring 
Change in the ^^8 Wanderings in the jungle he was pre-eminently 
'’*'*°**'m^ regarded as a divine hero, who was received by every 

divine to the i 

bumaa. Brahman sage as a deliverer long waited tor, whose 
presence alone ensured salvation. Even the Rdk- 
shasa demons who opposed his progress, and who 
were slain by his arms, are said to have acknow- 
ledged his divinity in tho hour of death, and to have 
been borne away in celestial chariots to the heaven 
of Vishnu. But in the narrative w’hich now follows 
of the alliance formed by Rdma with the Monkeys, 
the divine character of the hero in a great measure 
disappears, and he becomes little more than a human 
warrior. After lamenting the loss of his wife in tho 
language of an ordinary mortal, he seeks an alliance 
with Monkeys to carry on wars which he had pre- 
viously sustained by his single arm. Moreover, it 
will be seen that his actions are not only those of a 
human being, but of a human being who is regard- 
less of moral rule in the attainment of his ends j in- 
asmuch as he killed one Monkey warrior contrary 
to the rules of fair fighting, and permitted another 
to take the widow of his dece^d brother as a ■ 
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second wife, contrary even to the modified law of history of 
the early Brdhmans.* This transformation of Rdma 
leads to the suspicion that the son of Dasaratha was Hjpothedith.* 
a different individual from the Lingar-worshipper 
the Dekhan who made war against the Buddhists ; 
and that two distinct traditions, referring to differ- f 
ent circumstances and localities, have been amalga* "‘‘“***’ 
mated into a single poem. But whether this hypo- 
thesis be correct or no, it will certainly be necessary 
to bear some distinction in mind between Rdma, 
the incarnation of Vishnu, and Rdma, the worship- 
per of the Linga, which is always associated with 
the worship of Siva. 

The alliance which Rdma is said to have formed 
with the Monkeys, tends to confirm this view. It| 
excites a doubt whether Rdma was so invariably the 
conqueror of the Rdkshasas as the Rdmdyana re- . 

presents him ; whether he did not on some occasions 
suffer a defeat, although the victory has been given 
to him by the Hindii bard in order to bring his ex- 
ploits into conformity with his assumed character as 
a divine incarnation. Indeed if Rdma had really 
been so victorious in his wars against Khara and 
Ddshana as the Rdmdyana represents, it seems diffi- 
cult to understand why he should have deemed it 
necessary to seek an alliance with the Monkey Chief- 
tain. It appears therefore most probable that tlie 
Rdma of this portion of the Rdmdyana, namely, the 
representative or leader of the Linga-wqrsbippers, 
had sustained such severe defeats from the Buddhists, 
that he was compelled to strengthen himself by an 
alliance before he could renew the war. But whilst 


> Bw Colebrook’s Hindii Law^ p. 466, $1 ieq. 
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HisTOBT OP this hypothesis seems highly probable, it must be 
Past IV. distinctly stated that it has uo place in the national 
Literal inter- belief. The literal interpretation of this portion of 
PI****'"" ”f ***6 the RArndyana is indeed deeply rooted in the mind 
of the Hindd. Ho implicitly believes that Rdma is 
Vishnu, who became incarnate for the purpose of 
destroying the demon Rdvana ; that he permitted 
his wife to be captured by Rdvana for the sake of de- 
livering the gods and Brdlimans from the oppressions 
of the Rdkshasa ; and that he ultimately assembled 
an army of Monkeys, who were the prqgeny of the 
gods, and led them against the stronghold of Rdvana 
at Lanka, and delivered the world from the tyrant 
Rdkshasa, whilst obtaining ample revenge for his 
own personal wrongs. 

Ono other point seems to demand consideration, 
namely, the possibility of such an alliance as that 
which Rdma is said to have concluded with the 
Monkeys. This possibility will of course be denied 
by modem critics, but still it is interesting to trace 
out the circumstances which seem to have led to the 
acceptance of such a wild belief by the dreamy and 
marvel-loving Hindii. The south of India swarms 
with Monkeys of curious intelligence and rare phy- 
chameSS powers. Their wonderful instinct for organiz- 
er uoakeya. ation, their attachment to particular localities, their 

occasional journeys in large numbers over mountains 
. and across rivers, their obstinate assertion of sup- 
posed rights, and the ridiculous caricature which 
they exhibit of all that is animal and emotional in 
man, would naturally create a deep impression upon 
® credulous and superstitious people. Indeed the 
gr'fhJ'S’**** of Monkeys well deserve to be patiently 

studied j not as they appear in confinement, when’ 


R&m&yana 
believed in by 
the Hiiidds. 


CimiTnatances 
which led to 
the Hindd 
belief in an 
alliance with 
Monkeys. 
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much that is revolting in tbeir nature is developed j histobt or 
but as they appear living in freedom amongst the p^?iv. 
tre98 of the forest, or in the streets of crowded cities, 
or precincts of temples. Such a study would not fail 
to awaken strange ideas ; and although the Euro- 
pean would not be prepared to regard Monkeys as 
sacred animals, he might be led to speculate as to 
their origin by the light of data, which are at pre- 
sent unknown to the naturalist whose observations 
have been derived from the menagerie alone. 

Whatever, however, may have been the train of 
ideas which led the Hindii to regard the Monkey as^*wenticai 
a being half human and half divine, there can be 
little doubt that in the Rdmayana the Monkeys of 
southern India have been confounded with what 
may be called the aboriginal people of the country. 

The oriffin of this confusion maybe easily conjee- Three hypo- 

•/ V v/ tllGHGS 

tured. Perchance the aborigines of the country 
may have been regarded as a superior kind 
Monkeys ; and to this day the features of the Mara- jSgSfw*" 
wars, who are supposed to be the aborigines of the 
southern part of the Carnatic, are not only different 
from those of their neighbours, but are of a character 
calculated to confirm the conjecture. Again, it isTheamyof 

, , ItAxna ac- 

probable that the army of aborigines may have been SrSHy 
accompanied by outlying bands of Monkeys, im- 
pelled by that magpie-like curiosity and love of 
plunder which are the peculiar characteristics of the 
Monkey race ; and this incident may have given rise 
to the story that the army was composed of Monkeys. 

But perhaps the most probable hypothesis is that The Monkv 
the people of the south originally worshipped 
Monkey as a deity, and adopted it as their national 
’eiTihlfiiTi ! and thus thftv mnv havfl become con- 
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HI8T0BT OF founded with the animal in the same way that the 
fabx XT. Scythic tribe of Ndgas became confounded with the 
Serpent, which was in like manner their deity and 
symbol. It is true that the Marawars in the present 
day worship Siva, but they may have been con- 
verted to this form of religious faith by the Linga- 
uwMonk!^ worshippers who are represented by Rdma. Should 
SSSth m 2 y have last hypothesis prove correct it would furnish 

•OTfedJr* the reason why Monkey gods like Ilanuman were 
introduced in the lidmdyana as fighting by the side 
of Rdma ; namely, to represent the gods of the peo- 
ple as worshippers of Rama, and subordinate to him ; 
just in the same way as in the Mahd Bhdrata, the 
Serpent-god of Manipura is represented as being 
Betsfenceato conouered bv the son of Ariuna.* Besides, however, 

an army of ■■■ •' ' 

the Monkeys, there are references to an taniy of 
Bears, under the leadership of Jdmbavat, who is 
said to have been the father-in-law of Krishna.* 
These Bears do not appear upon the scene apart 
from the^ Monkeys, nor is the leader Jdmbavat 
as famous and important as the Monkey Hanu- 
man. It is therefore difficult to assign a reason 
for their introduction, unless it is assumed that 
JAmbavat is a representative of the worshippers < C 
Krishna, giving counsel and support to the cause ot 
Rdma. 

As regards the geography of this portion of the 
Rdmdyana, it will be observed that three localities 
are distinctly specified ; and although it is difficult 
to identify them with modern sites, they may per- 
haps bo referred to the territory of Mysore, or the 


3 See anidf Vol I. page 412. 

> See (mUf Yol. I. pages 384, 476. 
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country immediately surrounding it.* These three histobt of 
loc.aUties are as follows : — p™? w. 

Ist, Eishya-miikha mountain, the residence 
Su^ya, the Monkey Raja who had been dethroned, 
and with whom Rdma formed an alliance. 

2nd, Kishkindhyd, the. Monkey city of Bdli, the 
elder brother and enemy of Sugriya. 

3rd, Malyayana mountain, the residence of Rdma : 
and Lakshmana during the rainy season. 

The narrative of Rdma^s alliance with Sugrfva Then»tTative. 
and the Monkeys may now be related as follows : — 

After Rdma and Lakshmana had passed a niffht on the JAmaimd 
banks of the Pampa lake, they rose early in the morning, 
and performed their customary ablutions and devotions, and 
went towards the mountain Rishya-mdkha; where dwelt 
tlie Monkey Raja, Sugriva, who had been dethroned by his 
brother J3dli, and compelled to take refuge in the moun- 
tain. Meantime, Sugj'iva and his Monkey Counsellors wore SuRriva andhts 
sitting on a bastion of a fort on the top of the mountain ; ^rweftOTs 
and they behold the approach of Rama and Lakshmana, andLakshmwuu 
.And Sugriva turned to his Counsellors, and said ; — " Be- 
hoir ^vo persons are approaching from the direction of 
Pan;t);i, who are apparelled as devotees, but yet appear to 
carry arms : I fear they are spies who have been sent hither 
by my brother Bali.^' But Planuman, who was the chief of 
his Counsellors, said : — " Be of good cheer, 0 Sugriva, for 
these men are the sons of a Raja, and have come for our 
deliverance/^ And Hanuman descended from the moun- 
tain, anti brought Rdma and Lakshmana into the presence 
of Sugriva. And when Rdma had related his story, Hanu- 
man brought some pieces of wood, and kindled a fire ; and 
Rdma and Sagriva confimed their friendship before the fire. 


* Prof. H. II. Wilson remarks in a note on the TJttara-Ramacharitra, that the 
Rishya-makha mountain, and the scenes in its ncinity, are said to bo known by 
the same appellations in the neighbourhood of Anagundi in the Dckhan. 
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(cnva NhowB 
BAma SitA’a 
orfiamcnts. 


Sugriva relates 
the story of his 
grievances 
iigaiiist BAli. 


RAma engages 
to slay BAli. 


and in tke presence of all tlie Monkeys. And when they 
had all taken their seats Sugriva said to Bdma Some 
time back, when I was sitting with my Counselbrs upon 
this mountain, I beheld a woman in the air'who was being 
carried off by Rivana; and as she passed by she threw 
down her ornaments, and we have preserved them to this 
day.^^ Sugriva then sent foi^the ornaments, and laid them 
before Rama ; but the eyes of Rdma were so affected with 
grief, that he could not tell whether they belonged to his 
wife or not. Then Rama asked his brother if he could 
remember the ornaments, and Lakshmana "said : — Those 
silver bells I know, for Sitd wore them on her feet, but all 
the others are strange to me, for I never cast my eyes above 
the feet of my brother's wife.^^ ® At these words R&ma took 
the ornaments to his heart, and wept aloud; and Sugriva 
consoled him, saying : — Now that we have made friend- 
ship together, vex not yourself about Slta : Be assured that 
you shall soon rescue her.^^ 

When Rama had somewhat recovered, he requested 
Sugriva to relate the story of his grievances. Sugriva 
replied : — 0 Rama, I have an elder brother named Bdli, 
who has deprived me of my Raj, and taken away my wife 
Rumd ; and now he seeks to take away my life ; and through 
fear of him I have taken refuge in this mountain : 0 Rama, 
I pray you to liberate me from this oppression ! ” * Rama 

® This reply of Lakshmana is taken from the modem yemion of the R&mA- 
yana, and is in conformity with modem ideas. In earlier times a greater free- 
dom of manners prevailed. 

® A long mythical story is here related in the original respecting the origin of 
the breach between Sugriva and Bkli, w'hich it may be advisable to condense into 
a note. BAli was originally Raja of Kishkindhyh, and on one occasion he fought 
a certain Asura in the neighbouring plain, after which the Asnra fled into a cave. 
BAli then directed his brother Sugriva to guard the entrance to the cave for one 
entire month, whilst he himself entered it iiv pursuit of the Asura. The month 
passed away, when blood issued from the mouth of the cave; on which Sugriva 
took it for granted that BAli was killed, and stopped up the mouth of the cave to 
prevent the Asura from coming out, and returned to the, city of KishkindhyA, 
where the Monkeys accepted him as their Raja in succession to BAli. Subse- 
quently BAli having killed the Asura in the cave, returned to the city of Kish- 
kindhyA ; upon which he was very wroth with Sugriva, and deprived him of his 
Raj and wife, and would have killed him but for his escape to the Rishya-inAkh^ 
mountain. 
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said Oast aside, my friend, all fear of Bdli I I promise hjstobt o? 
to make you free; Bdli is now dwelling in your city of 
Kishkindhyd : Put on your war dress, and repair to Kish- 
kindhyd, and go to tlie gate of tiie palace, and cliallengo sugrivato^ro^ 
Bdli to a single combat : and as soon as he shall come out kiudhyfi, and 

. , % 1 i- ‘XT. challenge B«i. 

against you, i will slay mm with my arms. 

After this Sugriva set out*for the city of Kishkindhyd, 
accompanied by Eama and Lakshmana ; and whilst the two 
brothers concealed themselves in the forest hard by, he 
went forward to the gate of the palace to challenge B^ili. 

And Sugriva shouted with a voice like thunder ; and Bali 
came out with all haste from the inner apartments, and 
saw that it was his brother Sugriva, who had challenged 
him to battle. Now Tara, who was the wife of Bali, sought 
to prevent her husband from going out to Sugriva; but 
Bdli refused to listen to her ; and he went out to the palace 
gate, and abused' Sugriva, and Sugriva abused him in re- 
turn, and cried out: — Vishnu is my protector, and you 
will fall by my hand this day.^^ And Bdli and Sugriva 
fought lustily against each other for a long while, and the 
battle went against Sugriva, and he fell down and Bdli sat 
upon his breast. And Bdli cried out: — Where is the 
Vishnu who is your strong ally ? Now is the time that you 
should seek his protection/^ Meantime, Bdma saw that Rfima mort^iy 
Bdli had gained the victory, and he discharged an arrow at 
Bdli, and pierced his heart, so that he fell senseless upon 
the ground. Rdma and Lakshmana then camo up, and 
Sugriva rose in great joy at seeing his enemy prostrate 
upon the ground. 

Meanwhile, the sad tidings had reached the ears of Tdrd sudden aji^ar- 
that her husband had fallen in the battle with Sugriva ; and 


B&li dared not approach tho Bishya-makha mountain for the following 
reasons. On one occasion he had slain the great giant Dundubhi, and thrown his 
bleeding head upon the mountain ; upon which a few drops of blood fell upon 
Matanga^ the sage,- who thereupon cursed B&li, that he should fall to pieces if he 
again aipproaehed the mountain. Nobody, however, could move the giant’s head, 
until B&ma kicked it miles away, and moreover exhibited his skill in archery before 
Sugriva, by shooting on arrow with such force that it passed through seven palm 
trees, and then divided a mountain and descended to hell ; after which it again 
returned to his quiver in the form of a shining swan. * 
vox.. II. 21 
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HISTORY OF. she went forth out of the palace with dishevelled hair and 
paet^iv loose garments, and all her ornaments in disorder ; and she 

■ was followed by her son Angada, and a crowd of servants, 

T&rft*8 lamenta- Counscllors, and friends. When she beheld her husband 
dying husband, prostrato upon the ground, she fainted for a while,, and then 
striking her breast with her hands, she cried aloud as 
follows: — ^‘0 my beloved hifsband, solo protector of my 
helpless self, why do you thus lie upon the bare earth ? 
Arise, and seat yourself, and call mo your beloved as you 
used to do, and save me from death I ' You heard mo not 
when I beseeched you not to go forth to this fatal field ; and 
now you have fallen in battle with your enemy, and have lost 
your life by his dreadful arrow : Oh ! why did you deprive 
j’^our brother of his Raj and his wife ? Surely my heart must 
be made of stone that it does not break at the sight of my 
husband ! I can no longer endure to behold your pale face, 
and your body covered with the dust of the earth ! 0 my 
beloved, look once again towards your slave, and take your 
son Angada to your breast ! Why do you not reply, when I 
am weeping so bitterly at your feet ? So saying, Tdrd took 
her husband upon her lap, and with loud lamentations ad- 
dressed him thus : — 0 my beloved, it is wrong for you to 
go to the next world, and leave me alone and helpless here : 
Shame be upon me that I thus bo obliged to witness the death 
of my own husband ! Shame be upon that woman who ever 
becomes a widow in this world ! 0 ye ferocious birds and 

^ wild beasts of the jungle, act kindly towards me, and make 

me your prey, that I may follow my husband to the mansions 
of Yama.” 

Fiineriu CPTO- Now, when it was known that Bdli was dead, the city of 
Kishkindhya resounded with the'eries of the Monkeys and 
their wives, whilst Sugnva and Angada and Tard filled the 
air with their lamentations : Tdrd threw away all her orna- 
ments, and the female Monkeys, seeing her deep affliction, 
took her by tho hand, and made her sit up. ^en ^ma 
began to console Tdrd, and at his words all present began to 
desist from further weeping, and to make preparations for 
t^e funeral pile. And the Monkeys placed the dead body* 
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of B&li upon a litter ; and they perfumed the body with histoby of 
sandal and other perfumes, and decorated both the corpse 

and the Utter with garlands, and covered the body with a ^ 

riclily-embroidered cloth. Then they took the litter upon 
their, shoulders, and Sugriva and the other Monkeys fol- 
lowed it, crying very bitterly ; while some of the Monkeys 
in front began to throw money to the right and left, and 
the women of the Monkeys walked last of all. When they 
reached the place of burning, the corpse was bathed and 
placed upon the funeral pile, and Angada, son of Bdli, set 
fire to the pile ; and when the burning was over, they all 
proceedei to the lake Pampii, and bathed themselves, and 
made oblations of water to the soul of the deceased. 

After this, Sugriva took his own wifp Rumd, and also Sugriva inataii- 
took Tara, the widow of Bdli, to bo his wife likewise. And Angada m 
it was agreed that Sugriva should be installed as Raja of 
Kishkindhyd, and that Angada should be installed as Yuva- 
raja. At this time the rainy season had commenced, when Bainy season, 
even the merchants stay at their own homes and go not to 
foreign countries ; and Rdraa requested Sugriva to take his 
pleasure until the rains were over, and then to join in the 
search for Sitd. So Sugriva was installed as Raja, and 
Angada as Yuvaraja ; and Rama and Lakshmana departed 
from that place, and took up their abode in the Malyavana 
mountain. 

• The foregoing narrative of Rdtna’s alliance with *•'*• 
the Monkeys exercises a weird-like influence upon 
the imagination, wholly different from that produced 
by an ordinary fable in which animals of different 
kinds are represented as speaking to each other. 

The mind is called upon to deal with a nondescript wondemjript ^ 

, 111/. 1 - 1 M Monkey* of the 

being half Monkey and half man ; having long tails 
and walking on all fours, and yet performing funeral 
rites for a deceased Raja, and installing a successor 
upon the throne, with all the form and ceremony of 
•human 4>eing8. It was a Monkey Raja, surrounded 
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by his Monkey Counsellors, who beheld the approach 
of Rama and Lakshmana from the Bastion of their 
Fort on the Rishya-miikha mountain. It was Hanu> 
man in the form of a gigantic Monkey who carried 
R^ma and Lakshmana upon his shoulders up the side 
of the mountain. The combats between Sugriva 
and BAli are the combats of Monkeys ; and the 
picture of B/ili dying in the presence of his wife 
Ttird and son Angada, might easily be realized by 
those who have seen the painful caricature of a 
human being which a Monkey presents in a wound- 
ed or dying state. The scenes, however, are marred 
in the original by the lengthy dialogues which are 
placed in the mouths of the Monkeys, and which 
have been omitted in the foregoing text as being far 
too monotonous and artificial in tone to excite either 
interest or sympathy. 

As regards tlie narrative, it certainly seems to 
refer to some real event amongst the aboriginal 
tribes ; namely, the quan’el between an elder and 
younger brother for the possession of a Raj; and the 
subsequent alliance of Rdma with the younger 
brother. It is somewhat remarkable that Rdma ap- 
pears to have fonned an alliance with the wrong 
party, for the right of Bdli was evidently superior 
to that of Sugriva ; and is especially worthy of note 
that j^ma compassed' the death of Bdli by an act 
GOT^^Ty to all the laws of fair fighting. Again, 
Rdma seems to have tacitly sanctioned the transfer 


of Tdrd from Bali to Sugriva, which was directly 
opposed to modern rule, although in conformity 
with the Tude customs of a barbarous age ; .and it 
wSGwiJnd^, is remarkable that to this day the marriage of 
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both widows and divorced women is practised by 
the Marawars, or aborigines of the southern Car- 
nt^tic, contrary to the deeply-rooted prejudice which 
exists against such unions amongst the Hindiis at 
large. 
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voroed women 
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Marawars of tlio 
Caniatio. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IIANUMAU’S ADVENTURES IN LANKA. 


”*^iNDiA assembling of the Monkeys and 

Part IV. Boars, and the despatch of four armies in search of 
Expansion of Sitd, lias been expanded to an inordinate length by 
thS’iSti'okf author of the RAmsiyana ; but the bare outline is 
thettAmiynna. cxtrcmoly siiiiplo, and may be briefly indicated as 
probably involving an autlicntic event upon which 
the Ilindii bard lias based his narrative. It seems 


Neglect of 
8ii|^va to 
aiMist K&ina. 


tliat when Sugrfva had regained possession of his 
Raj, he abandoned liimself to sensual indulgences, so 
that when the cold season arrived for the commence- 


ment of operations, he was devoting himself to strong 
drink and the society of his wives. Accordingly 
Lakshmana was sent by Rdma to remind him of his 
obligations, and to punish hiip for his breach of faith 
if ho displayed any further lukewarmness or delay. 
Meantime, however, Hanuman had already induced 
»Su' 5T““* Sugrfva to send out messengers for assembling his 
armies ; so that after some explanation, Lakshmana 
was satisfied and returned to Rdma, accompanied 
Sugrfva. Subsequently the armies of Monkeys 
and Bears were marshalled in the presence of Rdma, 

quarters of the earth ; but 
' the army despatched to the south under the com- 
mand of Hanuman, was the only one that met with 
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any success, and brought back tidings 
SM. 


of ’the lost BISTORT OF 
INDIA. 
Part IV. 


.The story of Hanuman’s adventures in Lankd is Hanumw* — 
perhaps one of the best sustained elforts of pure ilink* th^ 
imagination that is to be found in the Rdmdyana- 
The exploits of the vast Monkey hero who could 
swell himself to the size of a mountain, or dwarf 
himself to the size of a man’s thumb ; the strength 
and magnificence of Lankd with its seven broad 
moats and seven stupendous walls of stone and 
metal ; the extraordinary deformities of the Rdk- 
shasa population ; the marvellous palace and gardens 
of Rdvana ; the devoted love of Sftd for Rdma and 
the impure advances of Rdvana; — are all depicted 
with a magnificent exaggeration which is often 
grand, and but for the fantastic character of some 
of the incidents might be said to border on the 


sublime. 

The incidents and scones in this portion of the Fifteen incu 

. . dents in tlw 

narrative are so numerous, that it may be as well to 
indicate them under the following heads : — 

1st, llanuman’s march to the sea, and leap over 
the channel between India and Ceylon. 

2nd, Description of the city of Lankd. 

3rd, Hanuman reconnoitres Lankd in the form of 
a cat. 


4th, Meeting between Hanuman and the Genius 
of Lankd. 

5th, Hanuman proceeds through the city to the 
palace of Rdvana. 

6th, Description of the Inner Apartments of 
Rdvana. 

7th, Description of Sftd in the Asoka grove. 
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HISTORY OP 8tli, 'Rdvana’s night visit to Sftd surrounded by 
pabt IV. his women. 

9th, Efforts of the Rdkshasf women to ind\^ce 
to become the wife of R^vana. 

10th, Interview between Hanuman and Sftd. 

11th, Hanuman destroys the Asoka garden and 
is captured by Indrajit. 

12tli, Tricks played by Hanuman upon the 
Rdkshasas. 

13tli, Hanuman’s appearance before Rdvana and 
liis Counsellors in the Council Hall. 

* 14th, The firing of Hanuman’s tail. 

IStli, Return of Hanuman aud his army toRAma 
and Sugrfva. 

The narrative. Witli tliis preliminary sketch it may suffice to 
reproduce the leading events in the adventures of 
Hanuman and his army as they appear in the RA- 
mAyana : — 


14 . iianuman’e * Now Hanntiian was sent with the anny of Monkeys to 
(Ira!au<M.-np tlio soutliom quarter because of his superior intelligence, 
iietwevn India as it was known that Edvana reigned in tho southern region. 

And when Hanuman was about to depart he prayed EAma 
to give him a token, that if ho should find SitA, he might 
convince her that ho came from her beloved husband. So 
EAmaKivrahis RAma gavo to Hanuman* tho ring bearing his name, which 

marnaKo ring to , j ® ° , . 

liad been presented to lum on the day of his marriage by 
his ftithor-in-law liaja Janaka. Then Hanuman departed 
with his army of Monkeys towards the south, but one month 
passed away, and still no tidings could bo heard of Sitd.^ 


Uanuiuan. 


' Tlie adventures of tho army of Hanuman are told at considerable length in 
tho K&mhyana, but are all mythical. The following story extracted irom the 
Adliyfitmii Rfimhyana may serve as a specimen “ Now while the Monkeys were 
proceeding towards the south, they were smitten with thirst, and searched for 
water on uU sides, but as that wilderness was composed of sand, none could be 
found. At length they came to a mountain, at tho foot of which they saw a grove 
of trees loaded with fruit, resembling the wealthy serving food to indigent travel-* 
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And all tlie Monkeys were very melancLoly, and began to history op 
despair. And^it canie to pass that after a while they came piET^iv. 
to a certain mountain, where they fell in with a Chief of the w it h " 
Vultures, whose name was Sampdti, and he was elder brother 
of Jatdyus, the mighty Bird who had given his life in the 
service of Rdmar. And Sampati told them that he had seen 
Rdvana carry away Sita, and that Bavana had taken her to 
his city and palace, which were situated on the island of 
Lanka, about sixty miles from the sea.’* And Hanuman and 
all the Monkeys rejoiced greatly, and proceeded with all 
haste to the sea. 

Now, when the Monkeys reached the shore of the sea, 
and beheld the island of Lanki, sixty miles from the shore, 

Icrs. From a cave in tliis mountain numberless water-fowl issued, tbeir wings 
dripping with water. The Monkeys seeing this were satisfied they should find 
water in the cave. They followed Ilanumun in a line, holding each other by the 
hand as the cave was dark. When they had advanced a considerable distance, the 
darkness was in an instant dispelled; they beheld a pond full of pure water, near 
to which was a palace and a garden. In this palace were deposited jewels of great 
value, grain, fruits, oil, clothes, and an immense quantity of provisions, with 
sweetmeats of every kind. There was also a large town abounding with shops, 
but there were not any inhabitants. They were amazed, they consulted with each 
other what wonderful city this could be ; they resolved to enter the palace, where 
they might meet with some human being. In one of the apartments they beheld 
a woman splendidly dressed and adorned, her eyes closed* in meditation. That 
woman was a faithful adorer of Rama ; the veil of chastity was placed over her 
head ; she was super-eraincntly pure. The Monkeys were terrified at- the austerity 
of her penances ; they paid their adorations to her at a distance. The chaste 
virgin, opening her eyes and seeing them, asked who they were. Hanuman then 
related the story of Hkma, and the thirst of the Monkeys, concluding ; — ' Thou 
art a faithful worshipper of the divinity ; from beholding thee we are free from 
sin.' The holy virgin directed the Monkeys where to find food and water, with 
which they satisfied their hunger and thirst, and then returned to her. 

** The female devotee then delivered a long discourse on the divinity of Rama, 
and ultimately returned with the Monkey army to Eishkindhyh, and expired* hi 
-4he presence of Rfima.” 

* The real distance of Lankh from the mainland is but vaguely indicated in 
the R&mhyana. From shore to shore the distance is about sixty miles, and ac- 
cordingly that has been set down in the text. But it would almost appear as if in 
times primeval the Island of Ceylon was really joined on to the main. About two 
miles from the Indian coast is the Island of Ramisseram, which is eleven miles 
long, and three centuries ago is said to have been joined to the main by a rocky 
causeway ; whilst just off the opposite coast of Ceylon is the Island of Manar, 
about eighteen miles long. Moreover a low sandy ridge, impassable to ships of 
burden, connects the Island of Ramisseram with the Island of Manar, and is 
* known in the present day as Adam's Bridge. 
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HISTORY OP not one of them would attempt to leap across the sea ex- 
paet^iv cepting the mighty Hanuman. And Hanuman took a 
nriorantic sprincr, and by his prodigious strength, he leaped 

iHfc. Hanumaii*8 ® ® ® i i rr i/" J 

leap. over the wide ocean, and reached the shore oi JjanKa, and 

alighted upon the mountain which is named Subala.^ At 
that moment all Lanka trembled ; and Raja E&vana sent for 
his Counsellors, and demanded the reason for the trembling. 
Some of the Counsellors then said : — 0 R&vana, this 
trembling is an earthquake.^^ But one R4kshasa, who was 
very wise, and whose name was Obindhya, said to Rdvana 
“ Whatever others may say respecting this trembling, I 
attribute it only to the presence of Sit& ; From the moment 
that you brought Sita into your palace, evil omens have con- 
stantly appeared in Lanka: 1 therefore advise you to send 
back Sit4 to Rama.^^ Then Vibhishana, who was the pious 
brother of Havana, earnestly implored the Raja of the R&k- 
shasas to follow the counsel of Obindhya ; but Ravana could 
not bo moved, and he dismissed the Council in great anger. 

Meantime Hanuman was gazing from the summit of tho 


3 A number of ’^absurd stories arc told of the adventures of Hanuman whilst 
tbrough the air, which arc utterly d(jvoid of meaning. It is, however, re- 
nijirkahle tliat amongst others who opposed him >vas a female llhkshasi named 
Siira»h, who was said to be the mother of the Nagas, an allusion which tends to 
identify the llhkshusas with the Buddhists. See aute^ page 315. 

There is, however, a graphic description of nanumun’s leap in the Adhyhtraa 
Rhniiiyaua which is wortii extracting : — “ Hanuman then cried out with joy in a 
voice of thunder ns if he would rend the world with the sound ; the mountains 
trembled, the waves of the ocean were troubled, the earth shook, even Sesha-nhja, 
the great Serpent on whose head the world rests, considered Hanuman’s strength 
as equal to his own. Hanuman extended his fom in size so that it equalled the 
Mandara mountain : his vigour and coui'agc so agitated his soul that the hair on 
his head and body stood erect, lie engaged to cross the sea to Lauk&. He re- 
ceived the applause of the Monkeys, and exulting in their praises he departed, to 
the top of Mandara. His 'form equalled in size that of a mountain ; the colour 
of his body rescmibled the brightest gold ; his face was as red as the rubies of 
Budakshan ; his anna extended as the wings of a great dragon ; his tail was so 
long that the end of it could not be seen. His great soul was unshaken at the 
danger and difficulty of the task he had undertaken ; his eyes were inflamed with 
fury as if he would consume his enemies, as if he would in an instant overturn 
tho foundations of Lankh, and cast them into the ocean. He cried : — ‘ I am tho 
ambassador of Rhma ; his seal ring is in my hand ; every houv, every moment, I 
repeat his holy name ; I woi-ship him, I entertain the fullest confidence that I 
shall with ease cross over this ocean.* He then roared out with a thundering 
voice, ho extended his arms, he drew in his neck, he erected his ears, and theiv. 
looking forward to tho sea, he raised himself from tho mountain, and sprang to- 
wards the south.*’ 
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Subala mountain upon the beautiful city of Lanki. It was history OF 
situated on the middle peak of the Trikdta mountain, and 
was the work of the divine Viswakarma, the architect of - 
the ’gods. The city was a hundred miles in length, and 5? uJ .. 
thirty miles in breadth, and was completely surrounded with 
many walls and canals, one within the other. Within the The seven 
great outer canal was a broad belt of thick forest, which was waiia? 
tilled with beasts and birds of different species. Within the 
forest was a great wall of iron with four gates, one on each ^ 
of the four sides. Bach gate was guarded by hundreds of white metaf, 

TIP copper, silver, 

iiakshasas, and before each of the four gates was a deep 
moat with, a bridge upon it ; and several , machines were 
placed upon each bridge, so that if an enemy approached 
the bridge, he was sure to be drowned. Within this iron 
wall, and at a little distance from it, was a great wall of 
stone I and within the wall of stone were five other walls, 
each one at a little distance from the other ; and one wall 
was built of brass, and another of white metal, and another 
of copper, and another of silver, and the innermost wall of 
all was built of gold.^ Inside these seven >walls was the city awe! 

^ palace wltnin 

— the seven wails. 

* The similarity between the seven* walled city of Lank& as described in tho 
R&m&yana, and the seven- walled city of Ekbatana as described by Herodotus, is 
very striking (Herod, i. 98). Herodotus, liowcver, lays more stress upon the 
difference of colour, whilst Vklmiki indicates only the difference of material. Sir 
H. Rawlinsoii is of opinion that the story of the seven different! y-colourcd walls 
of Ekbatana is a fable of Sabman origin, and he quotes a poem of Nizami, in which 
seven palaces are described of different colours, each of whicli was dedicated to 
one of the seven great heavenly bodies. (Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. x. Part i.) 

As far as colour is concerned the walls of Lankk would appear to represent in 
like manner one or other of the seven heavenly bodies, as will bo seen from the 
following comparison : — 


^ Walls of Lanka.. 

Seven heavenly bodies. 

Colours as described by Nizami. 

Iron 

Saturn 

Black 

Stone 

Jupiter 

Orange or Sandal-wood 
colour 

Brass 

Mars 

Scarlet 

White Metal 

' Venus 

White 

Copper - 

Mercury 

Azure 

Silver 

Moon 

Green, a hue applied by 
Orientals to silver 

Gold 

Sun 

Gold 

Herodotus bus slightly deranged^the order of colours. 
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groat city of Lanka, with ponds, and lakes, and artificial 
gardens, on all sides ; and tho city was traversed by four 
great thoroughfares, intersected with numerous cross . 
streets ; and there were halls and high places for music^ and 
arsenals filled with weapons and stores, and stables for 
horses and elephants, and places for chariots. And in the 
centre of that city was tho great palace of Lankd, as beauti* 
ful as Viswakarma could make it by expending upon it the 
utmost of his skill. 

When Hanuman had thus looked down upon Lankfi, 
and seen all its moats and walls, he assumed the shape of 
a cat ; and when the sun had set he entered Lanka in that 
form, and began to observe the different parts of the city. 
Tho gates wgro protected by thousands of Raksliasas 
skilled in war; but every one was allowed to enter;* and 
the guards warned ’all spies and enemies that if they once 
entered the palace, they would never be allowed to return ; 
Tho streets were adorned with gems of every colour ; but 
such was tho rule of Edvana that no man ventured to pick 
up a single stone, though it were set in ever so loosely. 
Tho houses on the two sides of the roads were beautiful 
beyond description, and there were large bazaars in every 
quarter between the houses, where everything could be ob- 
tained at any hour of the night or day. The Rakshasas who 
were sleeping in the houses were of every shape and form. 
Some of them disgusted the eye, whilst some were beautiful 
to look upon. Some had long arms and frightful shapes ; 
some were very fat, and others were very lean ; some were 
mere dwarfs, and others were prodigiously tall. Some had 
only one eye and others only one ear. Some had monstrous 
bellies, hanging breasts, long projecting teeth, and crooks 
thighs ; whilst others were exceedingly beautiful to behold 
and clothed in great splendour. Some had two legs, some 
three legs, and some four legs. Some had the heads of 
serpents, some tho heads of donkeys, some the heads of 
horses, and some the heads of elephants. 

Whilst Hanuman was beholding these things, the night 
'became advanced, and the streets of the city were deserted ; 
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Fio he doscended from the wall, on which he was seated in history of 
the form of a cat. At that moment Uggra Chunda, the 

Genius of Lankd, stood before him in the form of a female ; 

and *she was hideous to behold, and in her right hand 
was a sword, and in her left was a basin containing the 
blood of those whom she killed. Seeing her, Hanuman 
resumed his Monkey shape ; and she looked upon him with 
wrath, and said : — Who are you, and why have you entered 
iny city at this quarter of the night ? You seem to be bent 
upon some evil purpose, and therefore you have come hither 
to fall before the fire of my anger So saying Uggra The combat. 
Chunda forgot herself, and in her great wrath she gave a 
severe kick to Hanuman; and Hanuman dealt her a hard 
blow with his left hand, and she fell seij^elcss on the 
ground, and vomited blood. When she recovered herself, 
she said to Hanuman : — I know who you are ; you arc the 
messenger of Kama, and have come hither to search for his 
wife Sitd : Go you therefore into the city, and you shall re- 
ceive no further molestation.^^ 

Having thus spoken, Uggra Chunda went her way, and 5th, Hanuman 
Hanuman again resumed the form of a cat, and proceeded fiirouKh^ho 
through the city. He entered several houses of the Eaksha- 
sas, and examined them in every quarter ; and presently he 
entered the house of Vibhishana, who was the younger 
brother of Eavana ; and he saw Vibhishana seated near a 
tulasi tree, singing hymns in praise of Vishnu and other gods.® yom^er brother 
And Hanuman was surprised to see so much piety in a Edk- 
shasa; and ho said to himself : — Verily this must be Vib- 
hishana, for he is renowned for his piety 

After this Hanuman, still in the form of a cat, entered Hanuman 
-the palace of Raja Rdvana. That resplendent abode was sur- of^ 
rounded on all sides by a deep canal, the surface of which Th® canal, 
was covered with the lotos. Within the canal was a The golden 

wall with 

wall of gold, so lofty that the birds could not fly over it ; 

and the gate of that wall was of gold set with diamonds bfacfcrysui. 

and other precious stones ; and the pillars on each side 

® The tulasi tree is sacred to Vishnu, and its leaves are employed in the wor- 
ship of that deity. The bale fruit tree is in like manner sacred to Siva. 
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of the gate wore made of black crystal ; and the gate 
was guarded by thousands of Rdkshasas, armed with spears 
and swords and other weapons of war; and over the 
gateway was the place for music, which ever sounded 
night and day. There also were stables for horses and ele- 
phants, and houses for chariots, and arsenals for weapons, 
and places for amusements, and artificial gardens and lakes, 
together with kitchens, and store-houses, and wine cellars. 
Hanuraan was delighted at beholding all these wonders, and 
ho said within himself: — Surely this Raja Rdvana must 
have been a very virtuous man in his former life, and on this 
account enjoys so much wealth in his present life.^^ Hanu- 
inan then searched every quarter of the palace for the wife of 
Rama, but could not find her anywhere. 

Now, when Hanuman had grown very impatient at not 
finding Slid, he suddenly smelt a very sweet perfunie ; and 
following the scent, ho arrived at the inner apartments 
of Ravana. They were surrounded on all sides by an inner 
wall of gold sot with precious stones ; and the gates were 
formed of diamonds, and guarded by eunuchs. Inside were 
artificial gardens with lakes and ponds covered with the 
white, red, blue, and yellow lotos. In the middle of all was 
the sleeping-room of Ravana ; and the walls of that room 
were made of gold, and adorned with precious stones, and 
the floor was of black crystal. The couch was as beautiful as 
Viswakarma could make it ; the pillars which supported it, 
and the stops for ascending it, were all of black crystal. 
The bedding was as soft and white as the froth of now milk. 
Golden pots of water were placed at the four corners of the 
couch, and lamps of precious stones were hung from the ceil- 
ing, though the apartment was already 'illuminated by tbtr 
radiance of the gems. Hundreds of beautiful women were 
sleeping in that apartment. Then Hanuman saw a veiy 
rich carpet placed upon a crystal throne; and the carpet 
was a magnificent cloth inlaid with gold; and four lamps 
of gold stood on [its four comers, and on one side was the 
cMmara and royal umbrella. Hanuman then reduced him- 
self to the size of a thumb, and jumped up, and sat upon the' 
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tlirono f and tlionca he perceived Riivana sleeping upon his histo&t OP 
couoli, wearing a yellow cloth ; and ten crowns of gold were 

upon his ten heads, and his twenty hands wore adorned ^ — 

with* sandal and ornaments^ and strings of rich pearls decor- 
ated his breast. A thousand women were sleeping beside- 
him, and the chief among them was Mandodari, who lay 
upon his left side ; and Ilanuman looked carefully among H&miman stiii 
them, but he could not find Sita, for she was not there. sitft. 

When Ilanuman had searched throughout the inner 7th, Description 
. ^ ^ . 1 . 1 ^ T 1 ofSit&mtfie 

apartments, it was about midnight ; and he was very weary, Asoka grove. 

and seated himself upon the top of a wall, and was very sad 
at not findirig Sitd, for he feared that she was no longer 
alive. Suddenly ho heard the noise of birds in the Asoka gar- 
den, and he entered therein, and concealed hinjself amidst the 
foliage of a largo cotton tree. Thence ho saw Sita surrounded Sit& surrounded 
by hideous Rakshasi women, like a deer surrounded by 
tigresses. She was as pale and emaciated as the now moon, 
and her body was covered with dust; but nothing could 
conceal her beauty, which was like a live charcoal under a 
cover of ashes. Her hair was tied up in a single knot, and 
sho had only one cloth, and no ornaments whatever. Sud- 
denly she cried out the name of Rama, and Hanuman pre- 
pared to approach her, when at that moment the^ bells 
sounded the third quarter of the night, and the music began 
to play. 

Now just at this time Ravana arose from his bed, 

Sitd came into his mind, and he ordered all his women to fol- siu surroundei 
^ ^ ^ by nis women. 

low him into the Asoka garden ; and some carried lamps in 
their hands, and some carried the chdmara, and some carried 
the betel pot, whilst some carried pots of water. When 
-'Ilanuman saw the mighty Rakshasa coming to the Asoka hides 

grove,-Surrounded by his women, he concealed himself where 
he might hear all that passed. When Rdvana entered the 
grove, Sit& arose up in terror, like an antelope at the ap- Alarm of aitA 
proach of a tiger, and then sat down with her face turned 
away from Rdvana.® Then Rdvana approached her, and 

« The scene is still more graphically described in the Adhy&tma Rhm&yana, as 
will be seen from the following extract “ llannman was preparing to address 
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said : — 0 beautiful damsel, why do you torment yourself 
and shed tears for nothing ? Why are you much afraid of 
mo, whilst I am your slave ? Pear not being discovered by 
others, for no man can enter this palace ; and dry up jfour 
tears, and look upon me with a smiling countenance : Let 
mo send for women who will wash you with water, and tie 
up your hair iji knots, and adorn you with ornaments and 
perfumes : Come and sit with me, and let us drink together, 
and pass the time in hearing songs and beholding dances : 
Bo the mistress of all iny other wives, and I too will be your 
slave, and do whatever you command, and give you what- 
ever you may desire. 

To this speech of Ravana, the terrified Sitd answered 
thus: — '^0 lord of Laiik^i, cast aside your enmity against 
Rdina ! You are renowned throughout the world for your 
wealth, strength, and valour ; and should not soil your reput- 
ation by acts of wickedness : Look upon the wives of others 
as you do upon your own mother, and restore me to my 
husband Riiraa, and entreat his forgiveness : My husband is 
my wealth, and I consider him better than anything you can 
offer me : I advise you to send me to Rama, and thus save 
yourself and family from ruin.^^ 

Ravana said ; — 0 Sita, How can you compare me with 
to tho poor and helpless devotee, Rama ? I live in a palace of 
gold, whilst your Rama dwells in aiut of leaves : I command 


Sit4*s reply to 
BAvaiia. 


PrayH that she 
may bo restored 
to her husband 


B4vana pro- 
claims his 


Sith, when he heard a noise with loud acclamations ; on looking round he beheld 
a crowd of rosy-chcoked and lovely damsels, beautiful as fairies, ravishers of 
hearts, equal in splendour to the Sun and Moon, coming into the garden. This 
troop formed a circle, in the midst of which marched Rhvana as a thorn among 
roses,' a raven in the midst of nightingales, a giant amongst fairies, with ten 
heads and twenty arms as long as the branches of trees ; thc^ colour of his body 
was blue mixed with black.’' " 

Then follows a singular account of Rkvana’s secret worship of Rkma, which is 
deserving of consideration “ RCivaua was constantly meditating in anxious ex- 
pectation of the period when he should obtain salvation from the hand of RAma ; 
that if Rhraa did not come to Lankk to free Sitk from her confinement, he could 
not be released from his present miserable state. He worshipped Rfima in his 
heart, whether engaged in business, at meals, or in sleep ; he adored R&ma, nor 
he at any time forget his name. Whichever way he turned his thoughts he 
imagined he beheld Rkma with bis bow and arrows in bis hands, his hair braided 
in a knot on the crown, of his head, a deerskin bound round bis body, and accom- 
panied by Lakshmana.’* 
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a numerous army of horses^ elephants, chariots, and foot- history OF 
men, whereas your Bdma is without a single ally : Even my 

servants wear cloths which are rare to the gods, whilst your 

hu^and wears the bark of tree%: My women and slaves 
wear ornaments which are unknown to Eama, and live upon 
food which would be regarded as delicacies even by Indra, 
whereas your husband lives upon fruits and roots : Behold 
the beds and furniture of my palace ; Kama has never even 
heard of their existence : How then can you prefer Kama to 
mo ? Moreover it is doubtful whether Bdma is alive : I 
think that by this time he must have been devoured by 
some bird,or beast of prey ; but even if he is alive how is it 
possible for him to enter Lankd ? How then can I ever fear 
that Rama will rescue you ? If thousands of Ramas were to 
assemble together they could not carry you away : There- 
fore cast aside your foolish hopes, and consent to be my 
chief Rdnl.^^ 

Slta replied in anger : — I am now assured, 0 wicked wmthmiiy 

’It/ 1 1 1 f declares 

Ravana, that you have not long to live : The day is not far Mvanajs^ ^ 
off when your golden Lanka will be a heap of ashes, and Kama, 
your numberless army will fall under the an*ows of Rama : 

As for your braveiy you need say nothing ; for I know its 
worth from the stealth in which you carried me away; 

There is as much difference between you and Rama, as 
there is between a mouse and a lion, a hedgehog and an 
elephant, a mosquito and a hawk; a glowworm and the 
noon-day sun, a grain of sand and a precious stone, a star 
and the full moon, the river Caramnasa and the Ganges, a 
burnt* brick and a mountain, and a Chandala and the Brdh- 
man Vrihaspati, who is the preceptor of the gods ; Boast 
as long as you do not meet Rama; but ‘the moment ho is 
here, consider yourself and your whole family as dead per- 
sons ; You will then remember my counsel, and repent when 
it is too late.” 

Rdvana was now angry in his turn, and his eyes turned 
round and flashed fire, and he gnashed his teeth, and said : — ' 

0 Sitd, if it were not sinful to slay a woman, I would put 
you to death this day : Your language is more like that of wife, 
a master, than like one whom I can kill or save according to 

VOL. II. 22 * 
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my pleasure : I am determined, however, that you shall 
accept me as your husband, and I give you two months to 
think it over : If at the end of that time I find you ^still 
obstinate, I will devour you.^^ 

Sitd replied: — ^'Even though you gave me thousands 
of years I would never become your wife ; I will touch no 
man but Eiima.^^ 

At these harsh words of Sita, the mighty Rdvana was 
furious with rage, and he cried out : — Never before have 
I lioard such harsh words, and I cannot permit them to go 
unpunishcd.^^ Then lie took up a sharp scimitar, and raised 
it in the air to strike off her head, when his wife'Mandodari 
r suddenly appeared and caught him in her arms, and said : — 
patient, my lord, and stain not your reputation by 
such a heinous offence : All the Sastras agree in condemn- 
ing the slaughter of a femtilc : You have women by hun- 
dreds, and I pray you go and take pleasure in their com- 
pany : Tliis woman is weak and melancholy, and has no 
inclination to become your wife : Do not, therefore, enter- 
tain any passion for her ; for ho who forces the inclinations 
of a woman will die an eaidy death, or become the prey of 
endless disease.^^ 

At these words Ravana was somewhat quieted, but ho 
desired the female attendants to persuade Sita to become his 
wife within two months ; and if when that time was over she 
still refused him, they wore to cut her in pieces, and bring 
him the flesh for his morning meal. Having given these 
instinictions, Ravana returned with his women to his own 
apartments. 

Meanwhile the Rukshasi women came and seated them- 
selves round Sita, and endeavoured to turn her heart towards'" 
Rivana ; but their efforts were as vain as those of a child 
who endeavours to turn the current of the holy Ganges with 
a handful of sand. They then threatened to torture her, 
and oven to devour her ; and she was in an agony of terror, 
and “ a virtuous woman named Trijatd, who had hitherto 
been asleep, was awakened by her cries. And Trijatd 
arose up and said to the others : — If you have any desire * 
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for yolir own safety, you will keep your hands from Sita^ for histoet OF 
I havo dreamed a dream which betokens victory to Rama, India. 

and destruction to Rdvana/^ Then all the women tefi*Sita, — ^ 

and crowded round the aged Trijatd to listen to the story of 
her dream ; and when they had heard it, they departed out 
of the grove, and went to their own apartments. 

Whilst Slta was thus left alone in the grove, she heard loth, interview 
a voice repeating the story of Rama ; and looking up to see man and s 
whence the voice came, she beheld nothing but a very small 
Monkey ; and she thought that her ears had deceived her, 
and became as sorrowful as before. Then Hanuman said : 


■ — 0 mother, I am not what you take me to be : I am the Hanuman gives 

slave of Rama, my name is Hanuman, and I am the son of ring to sff*^ 

Vayu; and I have been sent by Ruma to discover if you 

were here.^^ So saying, Hanuman descended from the tree, 

and bowed himself before Sita ; and ho put into her hand 

the signet ring which bore the name of Riima, and which 

Rdma had given to him at the time of his departing with 

the army towards the south. Then the grief of Sita burst Siu’s griof. 

forth afresh, and she placed the ring on her head, and then 

upon her bosom ; but she began to rejoice greatly when 

she heard that a day of deliverance was nigh at hand. 

When Hanuman had thus acquainted Sita with all that to*carr*y’ 
had occurred to Rama after she had been canned away by 
Ravana, ho proposed to bear hoi* away upon his shoulder, and 
restore her to her husband Rama. Sita said ; — How can 
so small a Monkey carry mo over the broad ocean ? Then 
Hanuman increased his size, until ho became as largo as 
mountain, and then he reduced himself to the same size as mountain, 
before. And SM looked on with wonder, and said: — I Sit& declines to 
now believe that you can carry me, but I will never of my 
own will touch any man but Rama : Moreover, if you took 
me hence by stealth, all the world would say that Rama is a 
coward, and is unable to punish Rdvana.” Sita then dis- 
missed Hanuman, saying : — Only two months remain to 
me ; and if within that time Rdma docs not come and deliver 
me, I shall be devoured by these dreadful Rdkshasas.^' 

. She then gave to Hanuman the only jewel which she had re- 
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HISTORY OF maining, and she put on Eama’s ring in lieu thereof, and she 
paet IV ^l®®scd Hanuman, and permitted him to depart at the rising 
of tli« stin. 

Savra”St&. Now when Hanuman ^eft Slta in the Asoka grove/ he 

dlSroysThr^'” thought within himself that he had ■succeeded in discover- 
ing Sitii, and must now do something to injure Edvana. 
So he again assumed a large shape, and entered a beautiful 
grove of mango trees, and ravaged it in all directions, so 
that not a siiiglo tree remained in all the garden. The 
Rslkshasas who watched in the garden wore all fast asleep^ 
but they were awakened by the terrible noise ; and seeing 
that the garden was all destroyed, and that tliq, counten- 
ance of Hanuman was fearful to behold, they went to Ravana, 
and told him tliat a largo Monkey had entered Lankd, and 
destroyed the whole of the garden. 

. , , ^ AVhen Ravana hoard what Hanuman had done, ho called 

eiKlity thoiiBand ^ ^ ^ 

eighty thousand Rakshasas, and ordered them to bring that 
groat Monkoy before him, tied hand and foot. The mighty 
army of Rakshasas thon went forth into the garden, but when 
Hanuman saw them approaching, he pulled down a crystal 
pillar, and whirled it over his head, and slew hundreds ; and 
taking other pillars, he whirled them round also, until within 
a single hour ho had sent the whole of the eighty thousand 
Rakshasas to the mansions of Yama. And Hanuman then 
destroyed all the guards that watched in the • garden, ex- 
cepting only a very few who escaped to Ravana, and told him 
all that the Monkey had done. 

When Ravana heard that his eighty thousand Rakshasas 
were destroyed, he sent for Jambu-mdli, the son of the 
Commander-in- Chief, and told him to go out into the gar- 
den, and not to rotmni until ho had slain this bloodthirsty ■ 
Monkey. So Jambu-mali went to his own chamber, and 
put on a red cloth, and over it a coat of mail ; and he put a 
helmet, upon his head, a string of pearls upon his neck, ear- 
rings in his cars, and an ornament upon his arms ; and he 
armed himself with a sword, a club, and a leathern thong. 
He then ascended his chariot, and proceeded to the garden, 
Wkere ke found Hanuman seated upon the wall ; and he dis- . 


Combat be- 
tween Haiiu- 
man and 
Jambu-m&li. 
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chargod many arrows^ and pierced Haniiman upon his head^ history of 
his two arms, and his breast. In return, Hanutnan took up 

a large tree, and hurled it at the head of his enemy ^5 but ^ 

Jambu-mali cut the tree into pieces with his arrows. Then 
Hanuinan took up a pillar and throw it at Jambu-mdli, and 
dashed him and his chariot to pieces, and killed him and all 
his servants ; and only one man escaped to carry the news 
to Rdvana. 


Eaja Eavana was now in groat dismay, and his eyes iinunman slays 
flashed fire with rage. And seven mighty Eakshasas 
appeared before him, and prayed that they might bo sent and a tiio 
against Il^inuman ; and Eavana gave them leave to go, and 
they went out and were all slain by Ilanuman in the same 
manner as he had slain Jambu-inali. Then Eavana sent out 


five Commanders, but they too werp slain by Hanuinan. 
Then he ordered his own son Aksha to go forth, and ho 
was slain in like manner. 


• When Eavana heard that his son Aksha was slain, ho was RAvmn sends 
filled with grief, and ho sent for his famous and beloved son tiicSiqliemr *** 
Tiidrajit, who had once conquered the all-powerful In dra, fight Uaiuiman. 
the sovereign of the gods. And Eavana said to Indrajit : — 

0 my son, nothing is impossible to you : Go you, therefore, 
and conquer this evil Monkey ! At these words Indrajit 
rose up and arrayed himself for the battle; and he ascended 
his chariot, which was drawn by four tigers, and went out at indrajit goes 
the head of a vast army to fight against the Monkey Chief, drawn by four 
When Ilanuman beheld Indrajit, ho sot up a loud shout like 
a roar of thunder ; and Indrajit shouted in return, and draw- 
ing his bow pierced Hanuman all over with sharp arrows. The combat. 
Then Ilanuman seized a pillar as before, and with one blow 
lie put to death the charioteer of Indrajit. Then Indrajit 
took another chariot, and the battle was very hot, and 
lasted long. At length Indrajit thought within himself : — 

^^This Monkev must be a god/^ And he loosened a indrajit binds 

^ • T 1 Haiimnaii in 

powerful noose whicli had been given to him by Brahma, tho ^sistibio 
and which never failed of its object ; and he threw it over urahma. 
Hanuman. And Hannman thought within himseif that he 
.could break the strings of the noose, but would not do so 
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be taken prisoner and bound. 

Then the Edkshasas commanded Hanuman to arise and 
go before Edvana ; and they began to beat him with sticks 
to compel him to go ; but Hanuman said : — How can I 
arise and go before your Eaja, when I am bound hand and 
foot ! Take me up one of you upon your shoulders^ for I am 
unable to stir of my own accord.^^ And one Eakshasa then 
came forward and tried to take the Monkey up in his arms, 
but ho could not raise him from the ground. Then one after 
another came forward, but not one was able to move Hanu- 
man. And Indrajit was in great wrath, and ho abused the 
Eilkshasas very harshly, and ordered hundreds of Edkshasas 
to take the Monkey up. And Hanuman lessened the weight 
of his body, so that the Edkshasas lifted him upon their 
shoulders ; but then ho again assumed his former weight, 
and crushed the Esikshasas ; so that they fell down dead 
ProffTPSHof beneath him. Seeing this, no Eakshasa would approach 

theCou^Mi- him, blit ho bade them loosen the bonds on his foot, and they 

did so ; .and ho then rose up, and walked towards the court 
of Edv<ana, and the E.akshasas followed him holding tho 
ends of tho cords in their hands. Then the inhabitants 
of Lanka came forward, and some of them struck Hanuman 
on the face, and some pulled him by the hair, and others by 
the tail, whilst other throw ashes upon him.* In this manner 
he was led into tho Council-hall of Edvana. 

Mtii.Himu- When Hanuman was brought boforo Edvana and all his 

piMiranco before Counsellors, E.avana questioned him in great wrath : but 
R&vaiia. TPTl* l-n TTIT 

Hanuman dehed him to ms face, and called upon him to re- 
store Sitd to her husband, and to ask forgiveness at the feet 
of Eama. Then Edvana was filled with anger, and ordered 
that tho head of Hanuman should bo immediately severed 
from his body. But Vibhishana rose up and said : — It has 
been laid down in all the Sastras, that an envoy is never to 
be put to death; He may bo disfigured, or beaten with 
leathern stripes, or his head may be shaved,^ for these are 

’ It will be remembered that the envoys of King David had tho half of their 
‘beards shaved off by Hanun, King of Ammon. (2 Sam. x.) In the present 
instance there appears to be some confusion betwen a spy and an envoy. 
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the three punishments proper to an envoy : Do not there- history or 

fore slay this Monkey^ but let him go and make his report 

to thoife by whom he has been sent/^ ^ 

•R4vana replied : — What you say, 0 Vibhishana, is per- 
fectly true, and I will not therefore kill this Monkey : But I 
cannot permit him to depart unpunished : The tail is the 
chief ornament of the Monkey, and I shall therefore order 
his tail to be set on fire and burned/^ So saying, Riivana uth, tijr fir- 
commanded his R4kshasas to cover Hanuman^s tail with old man’s 
cloths, and to dip it into ghee ; and the Rdkshasas did so, 
but Ilanuman swelled out his tail to such a monstrous size 
that all the cloths in Lank& would scarcely cover it. The 
Rdkshasas then dipped his tail in ghee, and set it on fire. 

Now, when Hanuman^s tail had been set on fire, the Hanuman 

^ ^ escapes and sot^ 

flame blazed very fiercely, but he felt no pain, and he knew i^a^k^onfire. 
that ho was preserved by the power of Rdma and Sita. 

Then being intent upon committing evil against Rdvana, ho 
reduced his body to a very small size and escaped through 
the meslies of the noose ; and again swelling out to a gigan- 
tic height, he seated himself on the top of a wall, and took 
a pillar in his hand. Then the Rdkshasas hastened to re- 
capture him, but with one stroke of the pillar ho killed them 
all ; and lashing about his flaming tail, ho sot all the houses 
in Lankd in a blaze of fire. Ilanuman then went before 
Sitd, and related to her all that had taken place ; and having 
obtained her permission to depart, ho went out of the city, 
and set out to return to Rama. 

When Ilanuman reached the sea-shore, ho sot up a loud HanuS^n'mld^ 
shout which was hoard by Angada and all the army of Mon- 
keys and Bears who wore encamped on the opposite side. 

He then took another tremendous leap, and passed over the 
ocean the same way as before; arid having rejoined the 
Monkey army, he related to them the story of all that had 
occurred to him in Lankd. The whole army of Monkeys 
and Bears then set out with great joy to return to Rdma 
and Sugriva ; and on their way they came to the honey 
garden of Sugriva, which was guarded by his uncle, the 
. great Monkey Dadhi-mukha. And the Monkeys entered the 


the Monkey 
Army to R&ma ' 
and Sugriva. 
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Pakt^iv. diTinken, and they made a great noise and tumult; and 
Dadhi-miikha heard their shouts, and ordered his attendants 
to drive them out of the garden. At this the Monkeys 
' were in a great rage, and they fell upon Dadhi-miikha, and 

some boat him, and others kicked him, and others rubbed 
his face against the ground. Then Dadhi-miikha arose and 
fled to the city Kishkindhy&, and prostrated himself at the 
feet of Ins nephew Sugriva, and informed him of all that 
SaRriva*8 joy at the Moiikovs had done in the garden. And Sugriva con- 

tho roturii of i , . * 

tho Monkeys, solod him, but rojoiced greatly, saying: — An gada would 
never have permitted the Monkeys to drink the honey in 
my garden were ho not returning with good news respecting 
SitS,.^^ Sugriva then requested Dadhi-miikha to forgive 
Angada, and to go and bring tho Monkey army with all 
speed to Kishkindhya. 

wSi"fiai!u Meanwhile tlie whole army of Monkeys and Bears, with 
won and jUiua. Ilaniiman in front, proceeded to tho place wliore th^ were 
to meet llama and Sugriva, and they filled tho air with the 
name of Riima. And Angada and Hanuraan told all. And 
Ilanuman said : — Unless tho army enters Lankd within 
one month from tliis day, Sita will have put an end to her 
Hamimaii jrtvc i own life to cscapc froul Ravana."^^ And Hanuman gave- to 
Rama. Rama the jcivcl which Sita had given to him in exchange 

for the ring ; and Rama know it again, and bestowed great 
praises upon Hanuman. 


Reviow of the 
foroKoiiiK nar- 
rative of tho 
ndventuros of 
Hamiman. 


The foregoing narrative is replete with strange 
pictures which have been familiarized to every 
Hindd from his childhood by nursery paintings and 
dramatic representations, but which the European 
must generally fail to realize by a bare perusal of 
the story. Accordingly it may bo advisable to 
pause for awhile, and endeavour to call up the 
scenes in all their grand extravagance as they flash 
upon the imagination of tho marvel-loving Hindd ; 
to leave for awhile the area of truth and nature, and 
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yield to the witcheries of the Hindu bard, until the histoet or 
fantastic shapes which are shadowed forth by the pIm Yv. 
poet’s fancy cease to be the mere phrensy of poetic 
painting, and become vivid and substantial realities. 

The first picture is that of the mighty Monkey Picture of 
Hanuman, with form as vast as a mountain and as 
tall as a gigantic tower. His complexion is yellow 
and glowing like molten gold. His face is as red as 
the brightest ruby ; whilst his enormous tail spreads 
out to an interminable length. He stands on a lofty 
rock and -roars like thunder. He leaps into the air, 
and flies amongst the clouds with a rushing noise, 
whilst the ocean waves are roaring and splashing 
below. He alights upon Lankd with a bound which 
makes the island tremble, and fills the Rdkshasa 
Raja and all his demon Counsellors with mysterious 
alarm. 

Next the fabled city of Lankd passes before the Pictureoftho 
eye like a 2)anorama of marvels. All that is mon- 
strous and magnificent, all that is hideous and beau- halljfir 
tiful, arc to be found in these marvellous houses and 
palaces, which are shut out from the outer world by 
lines of impregnable fortifications. Her seven walls 
and moats recall the vision of the city of Ekbatana ; 
whilst the great streets, intersecting each other, 
awaken the old dream of the fabled city of Babylon, 
with its stupendous walls and brazen gates. 

Through this city of marvels Hanuman stealthily picture of 

^ Ilaiiunian 

creeps at midnight in the form of a cat. The full 
moon is shining on the moats and battlements, the 
houses, the bazaars, and the gardens. The giants, 
the monsters, and the fair women, are all wrapped 
in deep sleep. After a strange encounter with the 
Grenius of the city, Hanuman approaches the palace 
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of Rflvana ; and once more the Oriental bard gives 
full play to his imagination. The palace and gar- 
den, and especially tlio inner apartments, are de- 
scribed with a luxurious sensuousness which the 
European poet could scarcely reach. Contrasted 
with this voluptuous seene is the pieture of the 
desolate condition of SftA in the Asoka grove, 
pale, emaciated, and aiTayed in the garb of widow- 
hood, without ornament and without perfumes. 
It is night, but she is sitting beneath a tree, sur- 
rounded by the demon wojnen. The bolls sound 
the third quai'ter of the night, or about three o’clock 
in the morning. Suddenly an extraordinary inci- 
dent occurs, which could scarcely have entered the 
imagination of any one but an Oriental, The ten- 
headed Ravana awakes in the night and thinks of 
S/ta ; and accordingly descends from his couch, and 
goes out into the Asoka garden, surrounded by a 
crowd of beautiful damsels, to seek the object of his 
desires and induce her to become his wife. 

The pantomimic action involved in the proceed- 
ings of Hanuman can bo easily apprehended ; and 
the European may even sympathize in the shouts of 
laughter which accompany the discomfiture of the 
RAkshasas. , Rut the burning of Hanuman’s tail is 
the prime favourite in dramatic representations, and 
is always hailed by a Ilindii audience with a storm 
of delight. The false tail of the representative oft- 
Hanuman is of course stuffed with combustibles, and 
flares aAyay with a display of fireworks, until the 
flimsy materials which indicate the streets and houses 
of Lankd are destroyed in the devouring flames. 

The scene in the honey garden is almost equally 
amusing in the eyes of the Hindus. The joke 
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lies in the presumption of the Monkeys, who consider histoet op 
that as they have discovered Sitd, Sugriva will pam w. 

readily forgive them for revelling in his honey 

garden. But there is another amusing element 
which must not be overlooked. The Monkeys are 
said to have intoxicated themselves with the honey ; 
and if the representation of a drunken man can fur- 
nish amusement to a mixed audience, it is not diffi- 
cult to apprehend the intense enjoyment which is 
produced by the grotesque picture of an army of 
drunken Monkeys, playing every fantastic trick con- 
ceivable in animals that caper about sometimes on 
four legs and sometimes on two, whose countenances 
are always ludicrous, and whose very tails are pro- 
vocative of laughter. 


Amidst, however, all the wild extravagance of the Glimpses of ^ 
poet’s fancy, there are a few glimpses of historic 
truth which are well deserving of notice. Thus the 
picture of Edvana sleeping, surrounded by a number 
of beautiful women, is perfectly in accordance with 
the traditions of the sensuality which prevailed 
amongst the Buddhist Eajas, and thus tends to con- 
firm the view that Rdvana was a Buddhist sove- 
reign. In the early life of Gdtama Buddha there is signmeant 
a significant legend which serves to indicate the 
mistaken voluptuousness that appears to have boon 
the rule, and the weary satiety which frequently 
followed. Gdtama, like Rdvana, was constantly 
taking his pleasure in the company of a large num- 
ber of beautiful damsels ; but one evening, whilst 
reclining upon his couch as usual, their charms 
failed to make any impression- upon his heart. They 
danced, they sang, they displayed their graceful 
forms in every movement, but his thoughts were 
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pabt IV. lowed his example. About midnight Gdtama awoke, 
and looking around him beneath the light of the 
fragrant lamps, he saw the various attitudes, and 
uninviting appearance of the damsels. Some were 
snoring, others were gnasliing their teeth, others 
had their mouths wide open, whilst others were rest- 
lessly tumbling about in unseemly postures. Ac- 
cordingly lie arose from his couch, and determined 
from that moment to abstain from all the pleasures 
of sense, and to pass his life as a devotee.® * 

i>«rt pKvod by The proceedings of Vibhfshana are also worthy 

Viblii.shaua . t ® ^ ^ 

consideration,- as lie subsequently performed; an 
important part in the story, and evidently be- 
longs to the original tradition. It seems that al- 
though Kama is represented as a god, yet he 
found it necessary to form an alliance with Sugrfva ; 
and in like manner it would now seem that he car- 
ried on negociations with a brother of Rilvana who 
aspired to the throne of Lankil. A religious mean- 
ing is of course imparted to this transaction, which 
in itself would otherwise present a very suspicious 
appearance. Vibhfshana is represented as a faithful 
worshipper of Vishnu ; and in a subsequent portion 
of the poem he is said to have been ill-used by 
Rilvana for counselling submission to Rilma ; ajid to 
have deserted the cause of his brother and joined 
that of the invaders, by whom he was at once recog- 
nized as Raja of Lanka. This arrangement, which 
will be further discussed hereafter, is of a singularly 
human character, and as such may be readily cre- 
<iited. As regards the religious aspect of the alii- 

iJHanoo bo* 

auu. and Rama. ® S*-'® Bigundet’s Legend of G6tama. The subject will be referred to here-- 

after. 
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ancU) it is easy to conceive that religious war bistort op 
between the Linga worshippers {pH^e Buddhists, pTrt'iv. 
an ambitious and unscrupulous brot^f^gf the Bud- 
dhist Raja would perceive th®. expediency of adopt- 
ing the religion of the invaders, as a step towards 
securing their support in the effort to supplant the 
reigning Raja, and obtain possession of the throne. 

On the other hand, Rdma’s genius for alliances Rfitna'fl gen his 

. 11/* ..for alliances. 

seems to have been quite equal to that of any modern 
sovereign, and to have been attended with extraor- 
dinary success. By aiding Sugrfva in the struggle 
against Bdli, he secured the assistance of a powerful 
ally on the mainland ; and by espousing the cause 
of Vibhfshana, he secured the support of a strong 
party who came over to him from the island. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
Kama’s invasion op lanka. 

The story of Rdma’s expedition against Rdvana 
may bo divided into two separate narratives, the 
first comprising the events whicli immediately pre- 
ceded tho commencement of hostilities, and the 
second comprising the war which followed. Ac- 
cordingly the present chapter will contain the first 
narrative under the head of “RAma’s invasion of 
Lankd ; ” whilst tho chapter immediately ibllowing 
will contain the second narrative under the head of 
“Rdma’s war against Rsivana.” 

The story of the invasion of Lankd includes some 
important incidents. It will be soon that the rupture 
between Ravana and Vibhfshana reaches a climax, 
and that tho Queen-mother appears to have espoused 
tho cause of Vibhfshana. But perhaps the most 
interesting legend is the alleged construction of a 
rocky bridge over the channel which separates India * 
from Ceylon, and which is sixty miles across. To 
this day the tradition of Rdma’s bridge is one of* 
tho most widely celebrated in all India ; whilst the . 
islands and causeways in that neighbourhood are 
still pointed out as relics of the marvellous struc- 
ture. The sotting up of a Linga in the island of 
Ramisseram is a significant event that throws valu- 
able light upon a struggle between the Linga wot- 
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shippers and the Buddhists in Southern India, which histouy op 
appears to form the groundwork of this portion of pIbi w. 

the RArndyana ; and it is especially interesting from 

the fact that a magnificent pagoda at Ramissoftim, 
containing a brazen Linga set up before an image of 
Rdma, exists to this day ; whilst the locality is re- 
garded as one of the most sacred in all India, and a 
favourite place of pilgrimage to devout Hindus from 
the remotest quarters of the Indian peninsula. 

The narrative of Rdma’s invasion of Lankd is The narrative 

of lUnia'8 iii- 

_ ' vasion. 


After this, at an auspicious moment, llama and Sugriva 
sot out for the sea-sliore with an innumerable array of Joys and Bears 

^ to the sea-coast, 

Monkoya and Bears ; and llanuman carried Rama on Ins 
shoulders, and Angada carried Lakshmana in like manner ; Lakshmana. 
and they speedily reached the ocean, and encamped in huts 
made of ^leaves, and began to consider Ijow they should 
cross the sea, and reach the island of Lanka. ^ 

1 The march of the army of T{aiiia is ^raphioally dcscrihod in the Adhyatnia 
Mm&yana, a.s follows Sufjriva led the Monkeys, Jambavat the Bears, and 
the other Chiefs took their stations at the head of their respcctivii divisions. The 
troops, well armed and appointed, formed a s(juarc with Kama and Lakshmana in 
the centre, who exceeded in lustre the quickly -passing sun. The Monkeys and 
Bears, resembling the stars of heaven round the moon, dancing on all sides and re- 
joicing in their strength, covered the space of one hundred thousand miles, so 
great were their numbers. Each Monkey was invincible in prowess ; he could in 
a moment assume whatever form he chose, and delighted in war. Hicy all con- 
tinually were crying out * I.et us hasten our march that we may exterminate 
Rhvana and his host of demons ! ' In this manner the armies proceeded towards 
the southp subsisting on the fruits and leaves of the forest, to desolate Lankh. 

These Monkeys and Bears were each of them an incarnation of one of the gods. 

Rhma in the midst of his army appeared in great splendour, as the moon among 
the stars. The heroic Monkeys sounded their shells, the earth tromhled with the 
loudness of their shouts and the lashings of their tails. They passed over forests, 
mountains, wilds, and sands, without noticing the difficulties of the road. The 
race of Monkeys are always lively ; they marched along swift as the wind in 
sprightly conversation with each other ; they did not leave a single fruit, leaf, or 
root in any of the forests through which they passed. 

The vast armies of Monkeys and Bears, with Ehma and the rest, marched 
pn day and night in the most regular order, until they reached the .southern shore, 
where they looked with astonishment at the waves of tho sea, rolling one after 
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Meanwhile Nikasha, who Was the mother of E&vana, 
began to see ill omens on every side ; and she was sorely 
troubled ; and she sent for her other son, Vibhishana, and 
reepested him to advise Ravana to restore Sit& to her 
husband. And Vibhishana proceeded to tho Council Cham- 
ber, and spoke aloud to Ravana before all his Counsellors ; 
but Edvana was wroth and abused him sorely, and com- 
manded him to depart out of Lankd. So Vibhishana re- 
turned to his liouse, and took leave of his wife Sarama, and 
directed her to attend upon Sitd, and serve her as a slave- 
lie then Went out of Lanka, and proceeded to the camp oi 
llama ; and four chief men of the city wont with him. And 
when Rama saw tho men, and discovered who they were, he 
ordered a pot of water to be brought from the sea, and he 
vowed friendship with Vibhishana; and he took the water 
and pom'cd it upon his head, and declared him to bo Raja of 
Lankfi in the room of his brother Ravana. 

After this Rama called together a Council to consider 
how they should cross tho ocean so as to reach the island of 
Lanka; and he invoked tho god Varuna, tho regent of the 
waters ; and Varuna entered the Council, and directed that 
a bridge should be built over the sea. Varuna said : — 
There is a Monkey in your army named Nala ; he is tho 
son of Viswa-karma, and whatsoever stone he touches will 
float upon tho water.^' ' Then R&ma rejoiced, and directed 
Sugriva to order Nala to build the bridge ; and in an aus- 
picious moment tho great work was commenced by Nalai 
And tho Monkeys filled the air with their shouts, and in- 
cessantly called out the name of Rama ; and they brought 
trees, mountains, stones, and other articles, and gave them 
all to Nala ; and Nala threw them into the sea, and by - 
virtue of his touch all the stones floated upon the waves as 
though they had been boats.® And the news was carried 
to Rdvana that Rama was building a bridge of stones which 


another with a tremendous noise, and seeming as if they rose to heaven and then 
sank to tho lowest abyss, tlie opposite shore being imperceptible.” 

^ According to the Adhyhtma Rhmhyana Nala engraved the name of RAma 
upon every stone ; and such was the virtue of RAma'sname that the stones would 
not sink, but floated on the sea and were united to form a bridge. 
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floated on the water as though they were planks ; and 
Edvana called together his Counsellors, but they bade him 
fear nothing, for even if Edma crossed to Lankd he would 
fall in battle. Meanwhile the bridge progressed day by day, 
and on the last day of the month it touched the shore of 
Lanka. 

Then Edma Worshipped the great god Siva, who is the 
propitiator in all difficult undertakings; and he made a 
Linga, and worshipped it, and poured offerings over it ; and 
when ho was about to throw the Linga into the water, the 
gods came down from heaven, and presented themselves 
before him, and besought him to permit it to stay where it 
was that they might worship it every day. And this Linga 
remains to this day, and is named Eamosushur, which signi- 
fies the lord of Edma,^^ or the god whose lord is 
Edma.^^* Then in an auspicious moment Edma and 
Sugrlva, with all the army of Monkeys and Bears, crossed 
the ocean upon the bridge which Nala had made, and en- 
camped in the island of Lankd near the Subala mountain ; 
and Edma sent Hanuman to tell the happy tidings to Sitd, 
who was still abiding in the Asoka grove ; and Sitd was 
filled with joy, and exulted in the hope of her speedy 
restoration to her beloved husband Eama. 

Now when Eavana heard that Edma and all his Monkey 
army had crossed the ocean and encamped without the city 
of Lankd, he sent for two of his Ministers named Siika and 
Sdraha, and desired them to assume the shape of Monkeys, 


3 The setting up of this Linga is of considerable importance, as directly 
associating R&ma with the worshippers of the Linga. The following account of 
the circumstance is extracted irom the Adhyhtma Rhm&yana : — “ At the com- 
mencement of the work R&ma erected the Linga of Kameswara, and having 
established religious ceremonies he gave it the name of Rameswara, so that even 
to this day the place where the bridge commenced is termed Setubandha Ramis- 
wara. R&ma issued these commands : — * Let every one born of the human race 
visit this spot to behold the Rameswara ; and, having brought with him the 
Ganges water, let him pour it over tho Linga ; from these ablutions the most 
heinous sins, even the murder of a Br&hman, will be remitted ; the performer of 
these, ablutions will become pure as God, and at his death he will take up his 
everlasting abode in Paradise.* In this manner did Rhma establish the Rames- 
wara on the sea-coast.'’ 
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and to go and spy out the army of R4ma, and bring him 
word as to tlid names and characters of his chief heroes and 
Counsellors. And Suka and Sarana did as they were com- 
manded^ but when they joined tho army of Monkeys, they 
were seized as spies and carried away into the presence 
of R&ma. But Rama said to the two spies Go you and 
count my armies, and learn what you will of tny Commanders 
and Counsellors : and then return and tell all to Ravana, and 
say that I will reduce his city of Lank*^ to a heap of ashes, 
and slaughter him and all his sons and kinsmen, so that not 
a single one shall be loft alive to offer the cake and water to 
his departed soul.^^ So Siika and Sarana were shewn all the 
armies of Rama, and saw that tho Commanders of the Mon- 
keys and Bears were waniors of great might and skill ; and 
they marvelled exceedingly, and went back to the city and 
informed Ravana of all that they had seen and hoard. 

At that time Rdvaiia was seated in pomp and magnifi- 
cences on a throne studded with precious sttnes. Ton crowns 
of pearls and jewels were on his ten heads, and thousands of 
giants surrounded him on all sides. A rich canopy with 
fringes of the largest pearls was suspended over his throne. 
Ho was eating betel loaf, and hold a cup of wine in his 
hand, whilst celestial nymjrhs were dancing before him. 
When ho heard the message from Rdma ho bit his lips and 
gnashed his teeth, and said : — Not though all the world 
came out to fight against me, will I ever restore Sita to 
Rdma.'^ He then rose up and went to the roof of his pdlace, 
and saw all tho armies of Monkeys encamped before his 
city ; and Silka and Sarana pointed out to him the different 
armies, and told him the names of all their Commanders ; 
and when ho saw his, younger brother Vibhishana standing 
beside Rama, ho Avas filled with wrath.* Then Siika coun- 


* InT:he Adhyiitma Rfi.m?iyana tlie Monkeys arc described as being of different 
colours, white, black, blue, green, red, yellow, &c. The following description of 
the Monkey army, which is put into the mouth of Sdka, is worthy of extract 
“ He who stands at tho right hand of llkma, in splendour equal to the sun, in 
lustre os the purest silver, over whose head the canopy and ensigns of royalty are 
spread, is the wise and distinguished Raja Sugrlva, under whose command a^e 
myriads of Monkeys drawn up in order and battle-array; be is the brother of 
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selled B&vana to restore Sitd and make peace with B&ma ; history op 
but the eyes of Eavana 'flashed fire, an^ he said: — 
would have killed you upon the spot, but for your long ser- 
vices : Depart out of this Lanka, and go wheresoever you 
please/^ ® So Suka set off for the jungle, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life as a devotee. 

BCili, the conqueror in battle, of the invincible arm. He, who standn on a rock, 
of mighty stature, whose body in colour resembles tlie water-lily, who lashes the 
ground in anger with his enormous tail, who hears a war-mace in his hand, is the 
valiant Prince Angada, the son of Bhli ; he is chief over millions of Monkeys. 

The strength of his body is equal to that of ten thousand elephants ; he is next in 
authority to Sugriva. The next to the left is Nila, the mighty son of Agni, ho 
has hundredsf of thousands of Monkeys under him. lie who stands close to 
Rhma, the colour of whose body shines like pure gold, is Ilanuman, the son of 
Vayu, the beloved friend of E&ma*s soul, the destroyer of thy son Aksha, the 
consumer of Lank^, the trusty and special servant of Rama. He who casts his 
glaring eyes towards Lankfi, who shouts with a voice like a roaring lion, whoso 
thoughts arc fixed on the destruction of the city, is the heroic Rambha ; under 
him arc a hundred thousand Monkeys. Next is Sarambha, of the yellow body, 
the commander of millions. He, with the white body, near to Sugriva, is the 
daring Vanara, the chief of ten millions of long-tailed Monkeys. Ho who stands 
by the side of Angada is the mighty Arundha, the chief of five mi U ions. Ho 
with the black body, red face, and yellow tail, is Darvindha, of dreadful deeds ; 
he has under him seven millions. He with the green body is Nala, the son of 
Viswakarma, well skilled in architecture, who built the bridge across the sea, and 
to whom there is none equal in strength. These arc the principal commanders of 
the Monkeys. There is yet another near to Rfima, and that is the illustrious 
Jfimbuvat, king of the Bears, who has forty crorcs of Bears under his com- 
mand.” 

« After the banishment of Suka many evil omens appeared in Lank&, which, 
according to the Adhyfitraa Ramfiyana, \vcre duly reported to Havana by the 
porter of the palace in the following language : — “ The heavens appear inflamed 
from morning until night ; the sun shows but little light, it is frequently clouded 
in total darkness and invisible ; heavy thunder is heard in all quarters, lightnings 
flashing around full upon the city. Showers of blood and flesh drop from the 
clouds, the demons are terrified, and no one enjoys his usual happiness. The 
images of the gods appear sorrowful, tears fall in streams from their eyes ; they 
move from their pedestals, and blood sometimes issues from their bodies. 

Myriads of crows, kites, vultures, and animals feeding on carcases, hover round 
Lankfi. The image of Kalika Bhav&ni has a constant and horrible smile ; she 
wanders from house to house, gnashing her teeth. Asses are bom from the 
wombs of cows, cats from those of mice, and mice opposing cats fight with them, 
while the cats fly before the mice. These things are contrary to nature, yet are 
they daily seen. Serpents fight with Garuras, and though they are their food 
they fear them not. A man wonderful and formidable in his appearance, his 
head shaved, his body of the deepest black, his eyes yellow, a string of human 
skulls strung round his neck as a rosary, his arms and legs peculiarly short, the 
image of death, wanders from morn till night throughout the city, and displays 
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Pam^t. formed by his Counsellors that E&ma was preparing to attack 

Lank& j and he immediately sent for Prahasta, who was his 

p*re»towith- Commatider-in-chiefj and told him to make ready the army 
attack of B&ma. of R&kshasas, and to pay the soldiers whatever was due to 
them, and to collect all the supplies necessary for the war. 
Then the bugle was sounded, and all the Bakshasa soldiers 
came before Bavana, and bovjed their heads, to receive his 
NikMhA, the commands. At this moment, Nikashfi, the mother of 

mother of 

KAvana, proys B&vana, entered the Council-hall : and Bavana rose up and 

him to restore , i i* -y -T -y 

SitA. paid her every respect, and gave her his own seat, and bowed 

down to her, and stood before her with joined hands. Then 
Nikashd said to him : — 0 my beloved son, why have you 
determined to ruin your Eaj for the sake of a woman ? You 
have hundreds of women at your disposal ; why do you cast 
them aside for the sake of a single female : I pray you to 
restore Sita to Bdma, and conclude a treaty with Bama, and 
tranquillize my mind.^^ 

MAiiavat; When Nikasha had finished speaking, her father Maliavat 

gundfather of Came forward and spoke as follows : — " 0 Mahdraja, since tho 
the same. birth of Bdma all things have become changed \ the Brdh- 
mans perform their sacrifices with impunity; they repeat 
the sacred hymns from tho Vedas, which terrify the 
Bdkshasas ; and the smoke of the homa rises high in the 
air, and almost burns the B&kshasas : From all these omens 
I conclude that our rule is nearly over ; and it is not proper 
at such a time for you to go to war : My counsel is that you 
restore Sitd, and make peace with B&ma, otherwise no good 
will befall you.” 

Wroth of At theso speeches Bdvana was ereatly enraered, and he 

B&vanawithhls i t i ‘ .i . , 

mother and hep reproached the rather - 01 ms mother in harsh language; 

and when Nikash& and her father M&liavat saw that 

its horrid form at every door. Earthquakes occur seven times every day ; dogs 
and asses continually howl and bray in the streets and narrow lanes; fires hourly 
arise ; children die before their parents. Those stars such as Saturn, planets with 
fiery tails, and comets, which should not be visible at this season, are seen even 
in the day-time. The sun and moon are under a perpetual eclipse ; the circle 
round the moon seems a mass of blood ; the sun is seen at night. Such are the 
evil omens which hourly are visible; their effects will, I fear, prove baneful, 
to us.*- 
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R&vana was greatly enraged, they fled from the Council- histobt of 

hall. INDIA. 

Past IV. 

• The foregoing narrative of Rdma’s invasion of 
Lankd prior to the actual commencement of hos- toriw*Sfthe 
tilities comprises a few scenes which never fail to 

j j • • i 1 • • • /• -I invasion. 

create a deep impression upon the imagination of the 
Hindii. He sees in his mind’s eye the vast army The army of 
of Monkeys of different colours marching to the sea- 2^1,°“ 
coast, accompanied by an army of Bears, and filling 
the air ■yith their thundering shouts of “ Victory to 
R^ma.” He beholds the vast bridge of rock and The vait bridge 
stone stretching over the broad sea which separates 
the Indian continent from the Island of Ceylon; 
and he feels a pride, at once national and religious, 
in the idea that the innumerable battalions of Edma 
crossed the channel upon this marvellous structure. 

Lastly, the Lingd which Edma set up on the Island TheiingAs 
of Eamisseram is to him both a monument ofW“™p>>*“d» 

reliffiolu 

triumph and a mysterious symbol ; and he regards - 

it with so much religious awe that like Herodotus of 
old he trembles as he speaks of it, lest he should let 
fall any irreverent words which might excite the 
anger of the gods. 

The origin of the conception of Rdma’s bridge ongin of the 

„ . mi i* Hindii concep- 

forms a curious subject of inquiry, ihe iamous^n^tJ» 
bridge of boats by which the army of Xerxes passed 
over the Hellespont, and the bridges constructed 
by Darius over the Thracian Bosphorus and river 
Danube, are commonplace matters of fact in com- 
parison with a bridge of stone sixty miles long ex- 
tending over a deep sea. Strangely enough a rocky 
causeway runs out from the Indian side of the 
channel, and terminates at the Island of Eamisseram ; 
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paet^. said to have been formerly above the waves. A 
causewwter., similar causeway runs out from the opposite shore 
of Ceylon, and terminates in the Island of Manar ; 
Adwn-s Bridge whilst a Sandy ridge, known as Adam’s Bridge, con- 
nects Manar with Ramisseram. There can there- 
fore bo little doubt that the Hindu bard formed the 
idea of a bridge from a contemplation of the phy- 
sical geograpliy of the locality ; and the conception 
once formed was readily believed and widely dis- 
Donwora^^ seminatcd. To*this day the huge blocks orboulders 
which arc to be found in various parts of India are 
universally believed to have been dropped by the 
Monkeys in tlic attempt to carry them southwards 
for the purpose of forming the bridge. 

DcMripHon of Tlic Island of Ramisseram, and the pagoda which 

tho yiaifoda at ' x o 

“ ■ appears to have been erected there as a memorial 
of Rflma’s crossing the sea, are naturally replete 
with interest to every reader of the RAmdyana. 
The pagoda is one of the most magnificent in India. 
Tho gateway. The gateway is lofty and massive, a pyramidal 
oblong a hundred feet high, and covered with carv- 
ings of minute figures, amongst which the Lingd is 
The door. frequently exhibited. The door is Cyclopean in its 
appearance, being forty feet high, and composed of 
long slabs of stone placed together perpendicularly 
with cross slabs of the same material. Beyond the 
The quadnuigie. gateway is a cloistered quadrangle six hundred feet 
square, the pillars of which are three feet deep and 
Tho temples, covcrcd witli carvings. Beyond the cloisters are 
several temples with brick spires profusely decor- 
whole precinct is surrounded by a 
* lofty wall, which is covered with minute carvings 
like those on the pyramidal gateway. 
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The entrance to the temples is on the south histobt op 
side. Hero stands a temple to Siva, the god of p^t iv. 
whom the Lingd is a symbol. On the right is a Th, tempi* to 
large temple to Rdma, in which the figure of the ®‘]',“’tempie to 
god is to bo seen with a largo brazen Lingd before 
it. On the left is a smaller temple to Sitd, in which The tempi* of 

1 . 1-111 ^1 Sitfiwith 

the goddess is represented richly dressed; and a 
brazen pillar ending in a vane of throe cross bars*^'”*’ 
stands before it, and is surmounted by a Bird, 
which’may perhaps be intended to rojiresent one of 
those Rajas of Vultures which are introduced in the 
Rdmdyana as allies of Rdma. Without the door 
are the vast chariots of the gods, profusely covered ‘ho 

with carvings, in which the images are occasionally 
placed, whilst thousands of worshippers assist to 
draw them along. 

The Island of Ramissoram' is regarded by the tiie 

Hindiis as more sacred than the Island of Delos was 
regarded by the Greeks. No labour or cultivation 
of any kind is carried on in any part of it. Tlie 
Brdhmans, safely embosomed amidst the waves, 
pass their time in idleness, or meditation, or in the 
performance of religious rites, or in attendance upon 
the numerous pilgrims that visit this locality. They 
live upon the contributions of the devout, and espe- 
cially upon the large sums which the Poligar chiefs 
of the neighbouring provinces on the mainland ex- 
pend upon the establishment in this Island.® 

The story of the preparations for the war on 
either side is related at considerable length in the 
original, and swelled out by a number of religious 
discourses, similar in character to those which have 

already been extracted in the form of notes firom 

. 

® See Travels of Lord Valentia. 
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PAST IV. have been sent out with a message to Ed^vana, de- 
manding the restoration of Sftd on pain of imme- 
diate destruction, and the transfer of the empire of 
Lankd to Vibhfshana; but the narrative of the 
mission has been so largely mixed up with mythical 
details, that it has been omitted altogether from the 
present text. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Kama’s war against ravana. 

The second portion of the narrative of Rdma’s history of 
expedition against Rdvana comprises the story of 
the actual war. The description of the combats, 
like the description of the great war in the Mahd ^ 

the sooond 

Uharata, occupies a very large space in the original 
poem, the narrative being interwoven with a mass 
of supernatural detail which has been largely cut*’’®‘*'“'“‘® 
away without damage to the narrative. Some inci- 
dents, however, have been preserved on account of 
their popularity amongst the Hindiis, although they 
are otherwise devoid of historical value. 

The principal events and scenes in Rdma’s war Events md 

. iv / /• n scenes in the 

against Rdvana are as follows : — rt^ofBtoa’s 

1st, Commencement of hostilities by Rdma’s 
army. 

2nd, Great battle between the Monkeys and Rdk- 
shasas without the city. 

3rd, Indrajit’s first sacrifice, and confinement of 
Rdma and Lakshmana in the noose of snakes. . 

4th, Rdvana takes the field in person against 
Rdma. 

6th, The awakening and death of Kumbha- 
kama. - 

6th, Indrajit’s second sacrifice and successful « 
charge of the Monkey army. 
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paet IV. 8th, Rdvana shuts himself up in Lankd. 

9th, Third sacrifice and death of Indraj it. 

10th, Rdvana again takes the field without iho 
city. 

11th, Ilanuman’s adventure with Kdla-nemi. 

12th, Rdvana’s sacrifice. 

13th, Final overthrow of Rdvana. 

The narrative of these events may now be re- 
lated. It will he remembered that the armies of 
Monkeys and Bears are encamped without the city 
of Lankd, and that any liopo that Rdina may have 
entertained of a peaceful solution of the quarrel has 
been frustrated by Rdvaiia’s obstinate refusal to re- 
store Sftd. The stoiy now proceeds as follows : — 


iKt, ConiTncnco- 
111 out of hos- 
tililioH by 
Rdnia’s army. 


The Monkoys 
All up the great 
caiiaL 


R&ma sees 
R&vaiia, and 
carries awav 
his umbrella 
aud ten crowns. 


2nd, A great 
battle between 
the lUksliasaa 
and Monkeys 
without the 
dty. 


After this Eilma said to the Chiefs of the Monkeys and 
Boars : — 0 my Counsellors^ act now as you think bost.^^ 
At this command tho Monkeys set up a loud shout, and 
divided themselves into different companies, and began to 
fill up the great canal which surrounded the city of Lankd. 
As soon as the B-akshasas saw what the Monkoys were 
about, they went and infonned Rdvana ; and Rdvana Wont 
to the top of his palace followed by his Counsellors, and 
thence began to survey the whole army of Rama. When 
the army saw the ten-headed Raja of the Rdkshasas, they 
sot up a loud shout as if in derision; and Rdvana imme- 
diately ordered his Rdkshasas to fall upon them, and a 
small battle took place, in which many were slain on both 
sides. When Edma beheld Rdvana, he took up his bow 
and discharged eleven arrows at him ; and with one arrow 
he cut down his royal umbrella, and with the other ton 
arrows he cut the ton crowns from his ten heads. 

Now when Rdvana found that he had been deprived of 
his ten crowns and his royal umbrella, he was much 
ashamed, and he descended from the roof of his palace, and 
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ordered his army of Bakshasas to march out of the city and history op 

bring him the heads of Vibhishana, Rama, Sugriva, and iv 

Lakshmana. And the Rakshasas aiTayed themselves for 

thd battle, and marched out of the city into the plain ; and 

Rama and his army of Monkeys set out to meet them. 

And the two armies were arrayed against each other, and 

they abused each other for a long while ; and at length the 

Monkeys attacked the Rakshasas with trees and huge 

stones, and the Rakshasas returned the charge with a 

shower of arrows. After fighting a long time, the two 

armies came to close quarters, and the Rdkshasas rained pout of tho 
,1 . , « ,, , 1 • 1 .Monkey army, 

the victoyy, for very many Monkeys were slam upon the 

field, and the remainder betook themselves to flight; but 

at this moment Sugriva seized a large tree by the roots, and 

hurled it forwards in the direction of Indrajit, the famous 

son of Ravana, and conqueror of Indra ; and the tree crushed 

the chariot of Indrajit to pieces, and killed his horses and 

charioteer,^ 


* The story of the battle hotween the Rfikshasas and the Monkeys is told at an 
interminable length in the Rfimfiyana. The following grapliic description of tlio 
two amiies, and of the encounter in the plain, which is extracted from the Adhy- 
htma Rhnihyana, will be sufficient to indicate the popular idea of the war ; — The 
army of demons marched out of the fort, striking up their kettledrums and war- 
like instruments, the sound of which resembled the thmider that Avill roll on tho 
day of dissolution. Some were mounted on bulfalocs, others on camels, on lions, 
on elephants, on asses, on hogs, on hyenas, and on wolves. Their arms consisted 
of swords, tridents, clubs, bows and arrows, maces, beams, spears, and various 
other offensive weapons. They marched forward in lines as the waves of the sea, 
one rolling after another, while numerous bodies remained within the Walls to pro- 
tect the town. 

** Meantime Sugriva in obedience to the commands of llhma had marshalled 
the Monkeys in ranks, and now placing himself at their head he led them forward 
to the attack. Some tore up trees by the roots, some carried in their arms 
immense rocks, while others depended on their teeth and nails, sharpened as 
swords for the occasion. Some had teeth like long arrows, others seemed as if 
they had thirty-two pointed daggers in their mouths. Thus were the Monkeys 
drawn up in lines according to the colour, each line consisting of ten millions in 
number, in complete order and array. They sounded their shells, they sang war 
songs on the plain, their flags and ensigns were displayed without number ; each 
Monkey as he advanced cried out, ‘ Victory to Rhma I * ** * Victory to Lakshmana ! ' 

‘ Victory to Sugriva ! * So loud were their shouts, that the sound of them was ^ 
heard at the utmost extremity of tho earth. Some leaped, some danced, such was 
their joy ; each Monkey resembled a red, a white, a green, a black, or a blue 
'mountain, according to his colour. The Chiefs, such as Raja Sugriva, Ilanuman, 
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After this Indrajit himself took to flight, and resolved to 
make the offering of homa to the god of fire, before recom- 
mencing the battle. Arraying himself in red clothes and 
garlands of red flowers, he kindled the sacred fire with twigs 
of sacred trees. He then sacrificed a black goat, and tak- 
ing its blood in an iron pot, he offered it as homa to Agni, 
and the sacrifice burned propitiously. Suddenly there came 
out of the fire a golden chariot drawn by four horses, and 
filled with every kind of weapon; and Indrajit rejoiced 
greatly, for he know that when he was seated in that chariot 
Jig could see others whilst he himself remained invisible. 
Indrajit then mounted the chariot, and appeared before 
Ramj, and ho discharged many arrows at Rama and Laksh- 
mana ; and the two brothers could not perceive him, neither 
could they discern whence the arrows came. At last Indrajit 
took the noose which had been given to him by Brahma, 
and which was made of serpents ; and he threw the noose 


Angada, Nila, Nala, and others, beyond the power of calculation, placed them- 
selves at the head of their respective lines. Beside them stood Rfima, the protect- 
or and supporter of them ; he inspired them with a portion of his own mighty 
power. 

“ The army of Demons appointed by Rhvana marched out of the Fort ; the 
Monkeys on beholding them could not restrain their fury ; they rushed forward to 
attack them. Some hurled trees and rocks on their foes ; others confiding in their 
teeth, rushed on the Demons, who fought with equal fury. The battle was tre- 
mendous to the sight ; the Monkeys at every blow ealled out, ‘ R&ma ! Rhma ! * 
Thousands of Monkeys fell by the hands of tho Demons, thousands of Demons 
by the hands of the Monkeys. By each tree ten enormous giants were felled ^ 
the ground, by each rock hundreds of Demons were crushed to atoms. Some of 
the Monkeys springing on their enemies tore them to pieces with their teeth and 
nails; each party crying out, < Strike! Strike ! Kill! Kill!* The air resounded 
with their shouts. Millions of broken war-cars were scattered over the plain ; 
thousands of elephants, lions, hogs, and other animals, fled about covered with 
blood and deprived of their riders. A river flowed from the blood of the 
Demons and of the Monkeys ; a mountain was formed of their bodies ; so great 
was tho heap of bones and limbs as if an immense hill was formed in the sea. In 
this manner did tho battle rage until mid-day, while B&ma looked on, and beheld 
his heroes and warriors active in the combat. He knew them jto be incarnations 
of the gods, and the reflection of his favour shone upon them ; through the blessing 
of his kindness tho strength of each Monkey was extended a hundred-fold. The 
crime of Rhvana in stealing Sith was about to receive its merited punishment ; bis 
fortune was on the decline ; when the fortune of the sovereign is lost that of his 
army becomes hopeless. A fourth part of R&vana’s troops were slain that day on 
the flold of battle.** 
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over^tlio two brotliors^ and cau^lit tlioni in its meslios. bistort op 
After a while the gods in heaven perceived the condition of ^ndia 
B ama^ and they sent Vayu to remind him that he was 
Vishnu, and to advise him to call for the aid of his own ?he I^GSrara 
Bird Garura. Vayu did as he was commanded, and Rama iSid iSklbrnwla 
then remembered the name of his Bird Garura ; and Garura 
instantly appeared before him ; and the snakes that formed 
the ties of the noose fled at tho smell of the mighty Bird, 
and the two brothers were released from the toils. Then 
Garura rose in the air, and went his way.* 

After this Rdvana ordered his army of Rakshasas to 4th. Bdvana 
gather together, and prepared to go out with them and do in 
battle against Rama. And Mandodari, who was his favourite 
wife, tried to dissuade him, but he refused to hearken to 
her words. And he marched out of Lanka with a vast array 
of horsemen and footmen, and elephants and chariots, and 
there was a great battle;^ and the Rakshasas discharged 

* Garura is worshipped as the sacred bird upon which Vishnu is accustomed to 
ride. Thus it was Garura who is said to haye carried Krishna from Hastinapur to 
Manipura after the defeat and death of Aijuna. Garura is described as a great 
dcvouier of serpents, and was father of Jatayus, the Vulture who was slain by 
Rhvana. The myth in the text has a religious moaning, which is not without 
value. Indrajit was the conqueror of Indra, but still he could only gain a tem- 
porary ascendancy over Rhma by the aid of Brahma. But Brahma is inferior to 
Vishnu, and consequently his noose of serpents was devoured by the bird Garura. 

These puerilities are a characteristic of much of the popular religious teaching 
amongst the llindhs. It is a curious fact that no pious llindh will commence 
the story of BSiiua and Lakshmana being caught in the noose, unless he is enabled 
to continue it to the happy conclusion when the two heroes are delivered by the 
snake-devouring Garura. A native friend was on one occasion interpreting the 
story to the author as it appears in the Bengalee version ; and was taken so un- 
well in the middle as to be unable to proceed. He appeared, however, the next 
day rather earlier than usual, and finished the remainder of the incident, much to 
his own satisfaction, disclosing at the same time his reasons for doing so. 

* The appearance of Rfivana on this occasion is described in the Adhyktma 
Bfimfiyana in the following graphic passage : — “ A thousand horses were har- 
nessed to Bkvana's car, on which he deposited various weapons, the messengers of 
fate. As he passed through the gates thousands of kettledrums and shells 
Bounded on the walls, and the shouts of his followers resembled those which will 
be heard on the last day. Clouds of dust hid the sun firom the Demons, in the 
like manner as Bfima is concealed from the ignorant. B&vana marched out of 
Lankfi in great pomp, state, and magnificence ; his ten heads appeared as ten 
mountains, his twenty eyes as dark ovens, his teeth as anvils, his twenty arms oS 
the branches of the largest trees, his breast as a broad terrace, his belly as an cnor- 
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HISTOKT OF their an’ows whilst the Monkeys hurled down trees, and 
stones, and mountains. And there wore many single com- 

- bats, and Havana fought first with Hanuman, and then with 

Lakshmana, and last of all with Rama. After a while Rama 
discharged a ere scent- shaped arrow which again cut off the 
ten crowns from the ten heads of Riivana ; and Havana was 
greatly ashamed, and left the field, and returaed to Lanka. 

Havana then entered his Council-hall, and sat upon the 
throne, and ho was much discomforted ; and he thought upon 
the power of Hama, and sighed heavily. He then sent for 
his Counsellors, and desired them to guard the city with tho 
utmost vigilance] and he gave orders that his brother 
Kumbha-karna should bo awakened from his deep sleep, say- 
ing : — My brother Kumbha-karna is very brave and power- 
ful, and I have no doubt but tliat the moment ho wakes ho 
will relieve us from tho terror of Hama : By tho blessing of 
Brahma ho sloops for six months, and then wakes up for one 
daj, and for that day ho is invincible : Awake him, there- 
fore, without delay : Fear him not, show him no mercy, but 
beat him, if it bo necessary ; only wake him up ; for of what 
use can ho bo if he docs not arise, and save us from dostruc- 
tion ! ^ 


Extraordinary; 
ctforts to 
awaken 

Kumbha-karna. 


At this command, tho Hakshasas prepared enormous 
quantities of flesh meat, together with garlands of flowers, 
incense and other perfumes, and carried them to tho apart- 
ment whore Kumbha-karna lay sleeping. And they kindled 
a fire, and threw incense thereon, and began to dance and 


mons jar, the colour of his body as a blue mountain, his eyebrows and whiskers a 9 
black serpents. On bis ten heads be wore crowns of gold, studded with the richest 
gems. In his twenty hands he bore the following weapons : — 1. A sword; 2. a 
shield ; 3. a bow and arrowy ; 4. a battlc-axo ; 5. a trident ; 6. a battcring-i*am ; 
7. a noose; 8. a Avoodcii club ; 9. a short lancc; 10, a spear; 11. a bludgeon 
with on iron head; 12. a mace; 13. a fork; 14. a two-edged sword; 15. a 
poignard; 16 a dogger; 17. a javelin; 18. a tremendous scourge; 19. a circle; 
20. a mace, the head of which was studded with long and sharp spikes. 

* According to the legend Kumbha-karna had practised great austerities like 
his brother llkvana. Brahma then offered him a boon, upon which he asked for 
the power of long slumber; sleep being regarded by many Uindtis as a state of 
happiness. After this Kumbha-karna slept for six mouths at a time ; and at the 
expiration of every period awoke up and devoured an cnornioiis mpal, and then 
went to sleep again. 
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sing round his bed^ but still he slumbered on. Then they history OF 
began to shake the gigantic Rakshasa with all their might; India. 

and some sounded the shell of triumpli in his ears, whilst ^ 

others beat him with all sorts of weapons, but still they 

could not awaken him. They then brought in a thousand 

elephants, and permitted them to’ walk over his body, but 

still he continued sleeping. At last they brought in a num- Sucoossoftho 

ber of beautiful women, and directed them to sing and dance 

round his bed, and to caress him with their arms ; and when 

he felt their gentle touch, and smelt the sweet fragrance of 

their lips, he began to quiver, and presently he opened his 

eyes, and rose up with a loud roaring. 

Then Kumbha-kama, with eyes red with rage, demanded Ragnof 
the reason of his being awakened, and the Ihikshasas re- 
plied with joined hands : — 0 Yuvaraja, you spend so much 
of your time in sleep, that you know nothing of the dangers 
which environ your elder brother ; Arise now and satisfy 
your hunger.^^ So saying, the Rakshasas spread the jiro- jiia prodiKions 
visions before Kumbha-kfirna, and ho began to make a 
prodigious meal. First he took an immense quantity of 
rice and vegetables, then in four mouthfuls he devoured a 
groat many roasted hogs and deer, and then ho ate two 
thousand human beings, and drank a thousand pots of wine. 

When he had finished, the Riikshasas informed him that tho 

city of Lanka was threatened by two human beings and an 

army of Monkeys; and he cried out: — ^^Let mo go and ThrcatenH to 

devour them.^^ Then ho proceeded to tho Council-hall, and Monkeys. 

his stature was loftier than the walls of Lanka ; and when 

the Monkeys saw him in tho distance they were sore afraid. 

And Riivana told his brother Kumbha-kama all that had 
taken place; and Kumbha-karna rebuked him for having 
excited the enmity of Rama. Nevertheless Kumbha-karna Takes the ficid 

■' , and carries 

mounted his chariot, and wont out against the Monkey army, away Sugriva. 
and put them to rout ; and he crushed Sugriva with a large 
stone, and carried him away in triumph to the city of Lankd. 

Then Kumbha-kama again took the field, and Rama wont 

out to meet him ; and after much fighting Rdma severed the siain by R&ma. 

head of Kumbha-karna from his body, and tho whole army 
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|quii^ through 


of Monkeys rent the air with mighty shouts of Victory to 
B&] 

When Eavana heard that his brother Kumbha-kama had 
been slain by Edma, he was exceedingly grieved j but his 
son Indrajit arose and said : — This is not a time for idlo 
lamentations, for your enemies are roaring at your gate like 
lions : Behold, I will go out myself against Eama, and kill him 
and all his army.^^ Indrajit then determined to render him- 
self once again invisible ; and he drove his chariot towards 
the sacrificial pit, and ordered all things to be made ready 
for the homa, and performed the homa with the blood of a 
black goat ; and the fire burnt propitiously, and Agni took 
the offerings with his own hands ; and when the sacrifice was 
completed, a chariot filled with all kinds of weapons camo 
out of the fire. Indrajit then mounted the chariot and again 
became invisible ; and he returned to the field of battle, and 
dismissed his army, and ascended into the air, and discharged 
a heavy shower of arrows upon the Monkeys; and ho 
slaughtered thousands upon thousands, for no one could tell 
whence the arrows camo. Then Eama and Lakshmana fell 
down upon the earth, and feigned themselves to bo dead, 
and Indrajit returned in triumph to the city of Lankd. 

After this, Hanuman and Vibhishana took torches, and 
surveyed the army of Monkeys, and found that they had been 
desperately cut to pieces by the arrows of Indrajit. Some 
were without heads, others without legs, others without arms, 
many were dying from thirst, and sixty-seven crores of 
Monkeys were dead. Then Sushena, the physician, came up 
and said to Hanuman : — Go you to the northern mountain 
Gandha-madana, and bring hither four different sorts of 
herbs which are growing there : The first will restore the 
dead to life, the second will drive away all pain, the third 
will join the broken parts, and the fourth will heal all wounds 
caused by the arrows ; If you bring these herbs before sun- 
rise, E&ma and Lakshmana and the whole army will recover ; 
but if the siin rises before you return, nothing on earth can 
heal them.” Hanuman replied : — By the blessing of Efima 
I shall accomplish this joumey.^^ Hanuman then rose up 
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to the Subala mountain and swelled out his body to a pro- 
digious size, and ascended into the air, and with a mighty 
leap he passed over mountains, forests, rivers, and cities, 
until he came in sight of the Himalaya mountains, sparkling 
with gems and medicinal herbs, and he alighted upon the 
medicinal ridge between Kailasa and Kishava. There Hanu- 
man looked for the herbs, but he could not find them; 
so he took up the mountain-ridge by the roots, and carried 
it with all its inhabitants to the battle-field before Lanka. 
And Sushena* found the herbs ; and when Eama and Laksh- 
mana and the Monkey army smelled the herbs, they were 
all immediately healed. And Rama praised Hanuman ; 
and Hanuman then carried back the mountain to its proper 
place.® 

After this Ravana said to his Counsellors : — All the 
Rdkshasas I send against the Monkeys are slain upon the 
field, and never return to Lankd ; but all the Monkeys who 
are slain by the Rdkshasas are restored to life, and arc again 
ready for battle : Such a war profits mo nothing : Shut 
therefore the gates of the city, and wo will remain within 
the walls.^^ So the gates of tho city wore closed, and 
Rdvana and his Rdkshasas remained within the walls. Now 
when Rama saw that Rdvana would not come out to bat- 
tle, ho commanded Hanuman and the other Chiefs of the 
Monkeys to go into Lanka in the night-time with lighted 
torches, and to set the city on fire ; and the Monkey Chiefs 
did so.® Then Ravana sent out tho. two sons of Kumbha- 
kama to fight against Rama and Lakshmana, but they were 
slain by Sugriva and Hanuman. Tlien he sent out the son 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. ^ 
Part IV. 


Ilanunian 
carries away the 
mountain by 
the roots. 


8th. Mvana 
shuts himself 
up in Laiik&. 


R&ma orders 
Hanuman to 
fire the city of 
LankA. 


An absurd story is told in the Rhmiiyana, respecting the difficulty which 
Ilanuman experienced in briugin*^ the herbs to the biattlc -field before the rising of 
the sun, according to tho direction of Sushona. Whilst Ilanuman was flying 
through the air he perceived that the sun was about to rise. Accordingly^ he re- 
quested the sun to conceal its light until he should reach Lankh, saying : — “ Reflect 
upon Rhma*s will, and dread his vengeance ! ** The sun granted Hanumau's 
request, and stood still and did not rise till mid-day. 

® This firing of Lankh seems scarcely in accordance with the previous repre- 
sentation of the destruction of Lankfi by Hanuman’s tail. But such inconsist- 
.encics arc by no means unfrequent in the Hindd epics, and are easily reconciled in 
the national mind by the arbitrary interpretations of the commentators. . 

VOL. II. 24 
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Combat be- 
tween BAvana 
aud B&uia. 

Extraordinary 

ari'owa. 


of Kliara; and ho was slain by an arrow which was dis- 
charged by EAma. 

When R&vana heard that his nephews were slain, he 
sent once again for his favourite Son Indrajit, the same who 
had conquered Indra; and Indrajit vowed that he would go 
forth to the plain, and never leave it until he had rid the 
world of Rdma. And his mother Mandodari prayed him 
not to fight against Rilma ; but he remonstrated with her, 
and told her not to be afraid for that he would speedily 
fulfil his vow. Ho then proceeded to a thick* jungle to per- 
form a sacrifice to the god Agni, which should ensure him 
the victory. But Lakshraana discovered his design, and let 
fly a shower of arrows at the Rdkshasas who guarded the 
place ; and the Rakshasas fled, and the Monkeys rushed in, 
and spoilt the sacrifice. And Lakshmana and Indiii^ 
abused each other, and then they fought for a long wnfle, 
until Lakshmana took the arrow which had been giV'en ,to 
him by Indra at the hermitage of Agastya, a^furepeated 
the proper mantras, and discharged it at his empiy; and 
Indrajit fell down dead, and his head was severed from his 
body. Then Lakshmana and all the Monkey army roared 
like lions and shouted; — Victory to Rdma!^' And the 
gods in heaven began to shower flowers upon the head of 
Lakshmana. 

When Ravana heard that his son Indrajit was dead he 
was seized with an agony of gi’ief, crying out that ho had 
now no son to perform his funeral rites. And he ordered 
his army of Rakshasas to make ready, and early on the 
morning of the new moon he marched out of the city; and 
he pressed through the Monkey army until he approached 
Rama and Lakshmana. Then Havana and Rdma abused 
each other for awhile, and at last fell too desperately ; and 
they discharged arrows at each other which broke up chariots, 
or turned back other arrows, or possessed many wonderful 
powers which were marvellous to behold. Some arrows im- 
pelled an enemy to sleep, or to sing, or to dance, or to swoon 
away, or rendered him hungry or athirst ; some had terri- 
ble mouths, such as the mouths of tigers, lions, bears, crows, 
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jackals, dogs, vultures, herons, and hogs ; some produced history OR 
strange things, such as peacocks, snakes, Garuras, wind, 
water, fire, or rocks ; some were shaped like the sun, whilst 
others resembled bells, comets, monkeys, maces, chakras, 
knives, swords, and hatchets. At length, after much fight- R^anapius^ 
ing, ESvana took up a mace which had been obtained by Jho earth with 

• / P -P T • P 11*1 1 * -1 -1^^ 1 hU infallible 

Virtue 01 a sacrifice, and was infallible. And Ixavana threw 
this mace at Lakshmana, and it pierced his breast, and 
pinned him to the ground ; and none of the Monkeys, nor 
Bdma himself, could draw out the mace from the heart of 
Lakshmana. Rama then fought against Rdvana, and com- 
pelled him to return to his city of Lanka. 

When it was midnight, Hanuman, at the request of the Hanu- 

1 1 ° • 1 • 1* . man's ad- 

physician Sushena, set out once again to bring medicinal 
herbs before sun-rise from the mountain Gandha-madana, 
which should recover Lakshmana ; and a Rakshasa spy car- 
ried the news to Eavana. Then Edvana sent for his uncle 
]^iia-nemi, and said : — If you can put Hanuman to death I 
will reward you with the half of my Raj/^ And Kdla-nemi Kftia-nomi 

went that moment to the Gandha-madana mountain, and mountain and 

creates amagio 

assumed the form of a devotee, and created a magic hermit- hermitage, 
age upon the mountain.^ Meantime Hanuman was passing Hanuman’a 
through the air, and soon reached the place called Nandi- Bharataat 
grama, which was without tlie city of Ayodhya ; and he saw 
Bharata there mourning the absence of liis beloved Rama ; 
all else were asleep, but Bharata was awake, and was fanning 
the sandal of Eama. Bharata saw Hanuman pass through 
the air, and would have shot an arrow at the strange animal ; 
but Hanuman called out who ho was, and told Bharata all 
that had taken place, and then went his way to the mountain. 

’ The magic hermitage is thus described in the Adhy&tma K&m&yana : — 

Fruit trees and flowers of every kind and colour sprang up at his command to 
form an enchanting garden, and birds of every hue flew about ebaunting the praises 
of ll&ma. K&Ia-nemi assumed the form of a man rigorously devout, and by the 
force of charms he created others similar to himself, whom he stationed in various 
parts under the appearance of being employed in devotion. Some seemed to be 
deeply engaged in religious meditation, some in ceremonies of worship, others in' 
reading holy books ; some were praying over rosaries consisting of a thousand 
beads, and some entirely naked were employed in various occupations ; in this 
manner he waited in expectation of Hanuman* s arrival." 
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Now when Hanuman set his foot upon the mountain, he 
beheld the hermitage of Kala-nomi, and perceived Kdla- 
nemi seated like a devotee upon a deer-skin, absorbed in 
meditation, with various rosaries round his neck, his body 
smeared with ashes, and his eyes closed. A form of the 
Linga was before him, so that Hanuman supposed that ho 
was a devout sage worshipping the Linga. Presently Kdla- 
nemi opened his eyes and beheld Hanuman, and welcomed 
him as his guest, and conducted him to his hermitage ; but 
Hanuman would neither take food nor drink, but would only 
bathe in the pond which was near. Then Hanuman dipped 
his foot into the water, and it was seized by a* crocodile ; 
but ho jumped out of the water and killed the crocodile ; 
upon which a lovely figure arose from the body of the fish, 
and assumed the form of a beautiful Apsara, and told him 
how she had offended the sage Haksha by her pride, and 
had been cursed by him that she should become a crocodile 
until she should be delivered by Hanuman. She then 
thanked Hanuman for her deliverance, and bade him beware 
of Kala-nomi, and then took her leave and ascended to 
heaven. 

Meantime Kala-nemi being assured of the death of 
Hanuman, was pondering over the division of the Eaj of 
Lanka, which had been promised to him by Havana ; when 
Hanuman suddenly appeared before him and said : — 0 you 
false hermit, I know who you are; there is no use in your 
disguising yourself any inorc.^^ So saying, Hanuman took 
him by tlie feet, and hurled him round his head, and sud- 
denly let him loose; and lie flew through the air, and fell 
before the throne of Eavana in the Council-hall of Lanka, to 
the utter surprise of Eavana and his Counsellors.® 

Meantime Hanuman had searched the mountain for the 
medicinal herbs, but could not find them; and ho took up 
the whole mountain as. before, and carried it to Sushena ; 


^ KMa-nomi is a Hindu Alnaschar. He counts upon the pleasure he shall 
enjoy when taking half the Raj, without considering that Hanuman may be still 
alive. To this day when a Ilindfi thinks of future profit without being sure that 
he will get it, ho is often compared with Khla-ncmi. 
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anu oushcna took the herbs, and beat them into a paste^ HISTORY OF 
and put it to the nose of Lakshraana, and he was imme- 

diately healed as before. Then all the Monkeys shouted ^ 

aloud : — Victory to Rama ! 

After this Ravana sent several warriors, one after the 12th, R&vana’s 
other, against Rama, but they were all slain ; and he deter- closed doors, 
mined to go himself once again, and take the field against 
Rdma. But before going forth he went with joined hands 
to Sdkra, who was the preceptor of the Rakshasas, and 
implored his aid ; and Sukra taught him certain mantras, * 

and directed him to offer sacrifice in a secret place, and re- 
peat the mantras, whereupon certain weapons would come 
out of the fire, and render him invincible ; but Siikra warned 
him that he must observe a strict silence throughout, or the 
sacrifice would be devoid of all power. So Ravana returned 
to his palace, and ordered that the gates should be shut ; 
and ho went to his own apartment, and placed guards all 
round it, and carried the sacrificial materials into the room, 
and barred and locked the doors ; and he dng a largo hole 
in the centre of the room, Jind commenced the ceremony. 

Meantime Rama was informed by spies what his enemy was 
about to do ; and he commanded Angada and Hanuman to 
go with an army of Monkeys, and obstruct the sacrifice. 

Then the Monkeys swarmed into Lanka, and forced their The Monkeys 
way into the palace, and defeated the Rakshasa guards, and 
broke open the doors of the Rajahs apartment, and assailed 
Rdvana on all sides, but still ho persevered in the sacrifice. 

Then Angada went to the inner apartment, and seizing Angada iii- 
Mandodari by the hair, he dragged her into the presence of Maudodari. 
Ravana, and ill-treated her before his face ; and Mandodari 
began to cry aloud for help, saying : — Behold tho differ- 
ence between you and your enemy Rama ! See what he is 
doing for the sake of his wife, and what you are doing, 
while your own wife is being hurt and insulted ? ” At these 
words Rdvana was aroused, and he 'l&.bandoned the sacrifice, sacrifice, 
and drew his sword and struck a blow at Angada ; and An- 
gada having spoiled the sacrifice, relinquished his hold of . 
Mandodari, and returned with the other Monkeys to Rama. 
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'history op Then Mandodari again implored her husband to make his 
iNDi^ submission to lldma, but ho was still inexorable, andresoluto 

Fabt IV t 

to take the field. 

i4fch. Final Now, when Eavatia was going forth to the battle, ho met 

B&vana. his sister Surpa-nakhd, and turned away from her ; and she 
R&vana cursed was enraged, and cursed him, saying : — As you have 
turned away from me without sufiicient cause, you shall never 


again return from the field of battle.^^ 


Combat be- 
tween RAivana 
and lUina. 


But Havana heeded 

not her words, but went forward in his chariot, and drove 
the Monkey army before him, until he came into the 
Havana reaches presoiice of Rdma j and the god Indra, looking down from 
^^sends his sociiig that Rama was without a chariot, sent 

chariot with Matali for his charioteer, together 
with his own armour and weapons. Then Rdma and Havana 
fought on equal terms for a long while, and sometimes the 
victory inclined to the side of Havana, and sometimes to the 
side of Rama. At last Havana became fatigued, and could 
no longer draw his bow, and he dropped down in his chariot, 
and his charioteer seeing him in that condition drove him 
Second combat, back towards Lankd. When Havana recovered his senses, 
ho ordered his charioteer to return to the field, and there 
he renewed the battle with Rama ; and the conflict became 
very desperate. At length after much fighting, Hama took 
up a sharp arrow and cut off one of Havanans heads ; but no 
sooner did the head fall upon the ground than another 
sprung up in its room. When they had fought together 
this way without intermission for seven days and nights, 
Matali the charioteer advised Hama to take up the Brahma 
arrow and discharge it at Havana, as Havana was destined 
to die by no other we.apon. Accordingly Hdma took from 
Brohma w-row. his quiver the arrow which Brahma had made in former 
times from the spint of all the gods, and which Indra had 
left for Rama in the hermitage of Agastya. Rama then 
propitiated the Brahma^ arrow by suitable mantras, and dis- 
charged it at Havana ; and it entered his breast, and came 
out of his back, and went to the ocean and washed itself. 
The gods praise Ji'D-d then returned to the quiver of Hdma. Meanwhile 
Rdvaua fell to the ground and expired; and the gods 


R^nia cuts off 
R&vana's boacLa 
without effect. 


B&raa kills 
R&vana with a 


BAmaas 
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sounded celestial music in the heavens, and assembled in the history OF 
sky, and praised E4ma as Vishnu, in that he had slain that ’ 

evil Birvana, who would otherwise have caused their destruc- — - 

tion.’ 


The scenes in the foregoing narrative of the WUr Review of the 
between Rdma and Rdvana, the besiegers and thoffl^I"'^”” 

' o i&ama s war 

besieged, can be realized with comparative case. 

The armies of Rdma wore encamped upon a plain or ^raeterofths 

^ The rejoicing's on tlic death of E&vana arc thu.s described in the Adhyatma 
R&inA.yana : — “ The shout of victory, and the cry of * May thy prosperity endure 
for ever,* resounded through the conquering armies. They erected their tails in 
triumph, and'laughing and rejoicing they danced around. The gods showered 
down parijata flowers on R^ina and beat their kettledrums ; the Oandharvas 
struck up their musical instruments ; the Apsaras danced before Uhma. The gods 
who had, experienced great oppression and injustice from Havana rehearsed the 
praises of Rhina ; their joy Avas unbounded. During this period, a small flame, 
bright as the sun, issued from the mouth of Uixvana, and in the sight of all pre- 
sent it entered into llhma’a foot. The gods then descended to the plain and paid, 
their adorations to Rdma, saying * Praise and glory be to thee, 0 Lord ! ble.ss- 
ings ev;eclasting be upon thy Monkeys ; wc this day have been relieved from the 
hand of the oppressor, we are restored to new life.* They communed, however, 
among themselves, saying : — * This Rdvana Avas the destroyer of the sages and of 
the Brdhraans Avho AAmrsliipped God, the persecutor of the gods, the violator of 
other raen*8 wives ; there never yet ha.s been, nor Avill there ever be any one who 
committed such enormous crimes, yet have avc seen his soul enter into the foot of 
Rdma, to obtain that distinguished degree of salvation AAdiicli those who pass 
myriads of ages in Avorship and in meditation cannot hope to acquire. Hoav can 
wc account for this wonderful event? ’ Ndrada, the sage, who had attended to 
their conAmrsation, then addressed the gods as follows : — 

“ * Listen to me, yc spirits of heaven ! Ai^hile I explain this circumstance. 

Rkvana, though outAvardly bearing the appearance of enmity towards Kkma, over 
worshipped him in his heart, and remembered his name. He listened with pious 
attention t%tho history of R&ma’s wondrous works ; he feared him ; he has this day 
received his death from the hand of K^ma ; On his soul’s quitting his mortal frame 
he beheld the full form of Rtima standing before him, and his sins, how groat 
soever they might be, were remitted : It ought not to he a matter of surprise that 
he should obtain so distinguished a mark of salvation : If any one, casting an evil 
eye on tho possessions and on the wives of others, through fear or faith pronounces 
the name of Rkma, he will instantaneously be purifled from sin, and at his doatli 
he will find a place prepared for him in an abode diflieult even for the gods to 
roach. Such will be his fate who ut^ters the name of Rkma ; of the truth of this 
circumstance there cannot exist a doubt.* 

” Rkma, having exterminated R6,vana, stdod on the plain in the height of 
beauty and of glory. In his left hand he held his boAV, in his right aii aiTow 
which he was returning to the quiver. His hair, braided iu a knot on the croAvii 
of his head, adorned his forehead, and the splendour of his countenance surpassed 
*tho light of the sun and moon.” 
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maidan without the city, and there the battles ap- 
pear to have taken place ; whilst Rdvana remained 
within the city, where he directed the sorties which 
were made by the Rdkshasa army, and overlooked 
the combats from tho roof of his palace. When, 
however, Rdma and Lakshmana escaped from the 
noose of Indrajit, Rdvana took the field in person, 
and engaged in turns with Hanuman, Lakshmana, 
and Riiraa ; but lie seems to have suffered so much 
on that occasion that ho did not again go without the 
city walls until his cause had been rendered desperate 
by the deaths of his brother Kumbha-karna and his 
son Indrajit. The battles in general, like those in 
the Mahfi Bhfirata, involve a largo number of single 
combats, in whicli most of the exploits performed 
are of a supernatural character. Many weapons are 
also used which are said to have been endowed by 
tho gods witli supernatural powers. In this direc- 
tion indeed tho Ilindii bard has indulged in marvel- 
lous flights of fancy. Rama and Lakshmana are said 
to have been cauglit in a noose which was made of 
snakes, from which they arc delivered by a sacred 
bird, who is known in* India as a devourer of snakes, 
and who is invested with a divine character as the 
vehicle of the god Vishnu. Arrows are described of 
the most fantastic forms. One shaped like a mace 
pierces the breast of Lakshmana ; another shaped 
like a crescent carries away the ton crowns of 
Rdvana. Mantras or incantations are uttered over 
the charmed aiTow before it is discharged; a su- 
perstitious practice which is evidently of Brah- 
manical or priestly origin. The consecration of 
weapons by divine rites, and the utterance of spells 
or prayers over the consecrated arms, are customs 
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which would naturally exist amongst a credulous and history op 
priest-ridden people ; inasmuch as they directly tend w. 
to increase the power of the priestly hierarchy, and 
to establish their authority over the warrior class of 
the community. Besides the belief in the efficacy Belief in the 

t* 1*^ 11 111-/^ efficacy of 

of mantras, there appears to have been another belief 
which was equally well calculated to exalt the au- 
thority of the priesthood ; namely, faith in the 
efficacy of certain sacrifices to secure the victory over 
an enemy. In this respect the sacrifices offered by 
Indrajit <and RAvana are very remarkable ; and it 
sliould be borne in mind that these warriors perform 
such religious rites, not as patriarchal heads of a 
family or community, but as actual Brahmans, the 
descendants of the saiye Pulastya. As regards, how- indrajit’s 

^ o •' 0 7 sacritic^to 

ever, Indrajit’s offering of the blood of a black goat’"^’'"*- 
to Agni, the deity of fire, there appears to be some 
difficulty. In tlio hymns of the Rig- Veda there scorns 
to be no reference to the sacrifice of goats to Agni, 
but only to the presentation of such simple offerings 
as ghee, soma wine, cakes, parched barley, and other 
similar materials. In all probability the deity to Probawo sub- 
whom blood offerings were made was a god or god- f®' 
dess of war, who is generally supposed to delight in 
slaughter, and who consequently may be propitiated 
by the sacrifice of animals or even of human beings. 

Such practices were not unknown to the ancient Human sacri- 

■■■ ' 1 • 1 • /* T ancient 

Syrians, as is evidenced by the horrible story of the 
King of Moab, who offered up his eldest son as a 
burnt-offering upon the city wall in the presence of 
a besieging army. In India such offerings 
been generally made to Kdlf, the most blood-thirsty 
deity in the Hindii pantheon ; and it may be re- 
membered that during Hyder’s war against the 
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Poligars in the noighbourliood of Mysore, the Poligar 
of Chittledroog had set up a shrine to Kdlf on the 
highest part of his citadel, to whom the heads of 
slaughtered enemies were offered in profusion, in the 
firm belief that so long as these bloody offerings -were 
duly made, the place could never fall. 

. The substitution of Agni for Kdll in the sacrifices 
of Indrajit is also rendered probable by the following 
circumstances. According to the fancy of the Hindd 
bard, the sacrifices of Indrajit wore performed, not 
BO much for the direct purpose of ensuring "victory, 
as for that of rendering himself invisible during his 
attacks upon Rdma’s army. The god of fire is not 
merely the deity who blazes at the domestic hearth, 
or upon the sacrificial altar ; but the deity of light 
of every description, who sometimes in the form of 
lightning conceals himself in the clouds, and thus 
renders himself invisible. Consequently, as the 
poet represented Indrajit as becoming invisible 
through the efficacy of sacrifice, it was necessary to 
represent him as sacrificing not to the deity of war, 
but to that god who possessed the power of render- 
ing himself invisible. The sacrifice of Rdvana 
seems to have referred more directly to victory ; and 
its efficacy was evidently admitted by B4ma, inas- 
much as its performance excited Rdma’s alarm, and 


every effort was made for its obstruction. 

m 

Authority of A belief in the power of sacrifice to secure victory 

iiiaml^''by must havo added largely to the authority and in- 

the belief in the ■ i i . . . ^ ^ , 

fluence of the priesthood in ancient times- In the 
ttab^'ta present day it is explained that such power has been 
modem timee. neutralized by the national transgressions ; that it 
has in a great measure passed away on account of 
the growing want of respect for the Brahmanical 
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castB) and to the increasing disregard of caste observ- bistort or 
ances and other rules and regulations insisted upon 
by. the Sdstras, Indeed there seems to be no other 
way from an Hindu point of view by which it is 
possible to account for the inefficacy of Brahmanical 
sacrifices in the face of British Artillery and 
bayonets. But in olden time, when the Kshatriyas Ancient beuer. 
were a conquering race, the belief in the efficacy of 
sacrifice was universal and unquestioned ; and thus 
it is that the obstruction of RAvana’s sacrifice is re- 
garded as one of the most critical scenes in the nar- 
rative of the war. 

The story of the awakening of Kumbha-karna is B>pui*rity ot 

^ ^ ^ the stoiy of tlw 

chiefly remarkable on account of its extreme popu- Slimbw* 
larity with the Hindus. In all dramatic representa- '“™*‘ 
tions of the siege of Lanka, the huge slumbering giant 
is one of the favourite characters ; and in this re- 
spect he is almost a rival to Hanuman with the burn- 
ing tail. Indeed immoderate powers of eating 
sleeping have always been a subject of mirth with j&"|,p3£' 
a primitive people ; and Kumbha-karna is a pan- 
tomimic exaggeration of both capacities, which 
never fails to bring down shouts of laughter from 
young and old. 

It is however by no means improbable that the 
episode of Kumbha-karna was originally intended 
as a satirical hit at the Buddhist dogma of Nirvdna ; 
and that the heavy slumbers of the gluttonous giant 
are a caricature of tliat state of eternal rest for the 
soul, which in the teachings of Sdkya Muni was 
represented as the acme of felicity, and the final aim 
of every true follower of Buddha. 

The remaining portion of the narrative is so 
largely mixed up with supernatural matter, that 
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HisToaT OF much of what has been retained might haye been 
paet IV. omitted from the present version without detriment 
to the story. Glimpses of the original tradition are 
however occasionally perceptible, as in the account 
of the ill-treatment of the wife of Rdvana by the 
Monkeys, which is related with considerable am- 
plifications in the Rdmilyana. Moreover, notwith- 
standing the mythical character of many of the 
incidents, they are deeply enshrined in the memories 
of the Hindu people; and consequently serve as 
illustrations of that love of the marvellous, which is 
peculiar to an ignorant and credulous population, 
and which has indeed been carried to such an extent 
as to induce some European critics to dismiss the. 
whole mass of Hindi! legend as mere fable or 
allegory. 



CHAPTEE XXIIl. 


TRIUMPIUNT RETURN OP rImA. 

The story of the Rdmtlyana reaches its climax 
ill the dfeath of Rdvana. The women of the deceased 
Raja indulge in bitter lamentations over the remains 
of their departed lord ; but otherwise the air is filled 
with the rejoicings of gods and men and all living 
creatures, who alike exult in the downfal of Rdvana 
and the victory of Rdma. Here, according to 
European ideas, the jjocm would be brought to a 
natural conclusion with the restoration of the faith- 
ful wife to her devoted husband, and the triumphant 
return of the happy pair to the city of Ayodhyd, 
there to be enthroned as Raja and Rdnf. But one 
hidden sore still remained, which may have had its 
origin in some Brahmanical scruple of the Hindu 
bard, but which more probably found a place in the 
original tradition, and festered as a sad reality in the 
jealous breast of Rdma. Sitd, although really as 
pure as snow, had nevertheless resided many months 
in the palace of Rdvana, and had been touched, 
however involuntarily, by a man who was not her 
husband. The ideas of physical' chastity which 
prevail amongst the Hindus have already been indi- 
cated ; and now they will receive a further illustra- 
tration ‘from the crtfel coldness which Rdma ex- 
hibited for a while towards his faithful and devoted 
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HisTOBT OP wife. In this portion of the story the estrangement 
is said to have boon only of a temporary character ; 
" and after a touching ordeal Udma took Sitd to his 

bosom, and the royal pair proceeded in joy and 
triumph to the city of Ayodhyd. How far this hapr 
piness proved to be lasting will bo gathered from the 
subsequent chapter. 

Nmratbeoftha TJie iiaiTativo of the ordoal of Sitd, and the 
to triumphant return of Rdma and Si'td to the city of 
Ayodhyd, may now be related as follows : — 


Lamentations 
of Vibhiahana. 


. Liunentationa 
of the widows 
of Mvana. 


Lamentations 
of Haiidodari. 
Vlbhishana re- 
moves the 
widows of 
B&vaiUk 


When Vihhishana saw that his brother Ravana was 
slain, he fell down by the dead body^and began to lament 
loudly. Meanwhile the tidings that Kavana was dead 
reached the inner apartments of the palace at Lanka ; and 
all the wives of Rdvana came out of the palace with dis- 
hevelled liair and loose garments, and weht out of the 
northern gate of the city, beating their breasts with their 
hands. When the women saw the dead body of Rdvana 
lying prostrate upon the ground, they fainted away, but 
after some time they recovered, and began to caress him 
as though he had been alive. One would embrace him, 
another would take up one of his arms, and put it round 
her neck, another would put his hand to her breast, another 
. would place his feet upon her bosom, another placed one of 
his heads in her lap, whilst others laid their heads upon his 
breast. All of them then began to cry " What miserable 
wretches are we to lose such a husband ! Whilst the 
lamentations of Mandodari, who was the chief Bani, rose 
above them all. And Udma was touched by her sorrow, 
and desired Vibhishana to take the women back to the 
inner apartments, and to perform the funeral rites for his 
brother Rdvana. And Vibhishana took away the women, 
and returned to Rama, and said : — This R&vana was my 
enemy; he kicked me before all his Council, and I have 
therefore no desire to perfon^ his funeral ceremony.^^ 
R&ma replied : — I am much grieved to hear these words 
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from you : R^vana is now dead, and he is therefore no history of 
longer your enemy, but your elder brother, and it is proper . 

for you to perform all his funeral rites. So Vibhishana ^ 

listened to the commands of Rdma, and performed all the perforaa^the 
funeral ceremonies of his elder brother Rdvana, with 
grandeur and magnificence which befitted the Raja of Lanka. 

When the days of the mourning were over, Rdma threw installation of 
off his war-dress, and dismissed Mdtali with sweet words, 
and directed him to drive back the chariot of Indra to his 
master. He then commanded that Vibhishana should be 
installed Raja of Lanka ; and when this was done, he re- 
quested Yihhishana to bring Sita from the Asoka garden. 

Then Vibhishana went away in great delight, and com- vibhishannoon. 

manded thousands of women to attend upon Situ, and 

dress and adorn her. When all was ready, a litter was 

brought to the entrance of the Asoka garden, and Sita took 

leave of Saramd, the wife of Vibhishana, who had attended 

upon her ever since her own husband had been exiled by 

Ravana, And Sitd spoke affectionately to Sarama, and 

gave thanks for all the services and favours which Sarama 

had rendered her during her captivity, Sitd then took 

leave of the other women, and entered the litter, and in this 

manner she was carried from the Asoka garden to the plain 

without the city. Now as the litter approached the camp 

of Rdma, all the Monkeys gathered round to see Sita ; and 

Rdma commanded that she should alight and walk, so that 

the Monkeys could see her; and Sita did so. When Sitd siu enter* 

entered the presence of Rama, she stood with joined hands, ISmaou toot., 

and bowed down to his feet ; but Rama heeded her not, and 

spoke with harsh words, saying: — have killed all my RAma’s cruel 

enemies, and I have delivered you from captivity ; and now 

that I have removed my shame I care not to behold you : I 

can never again receive you as my wife, for you have lived 

in the house of Ravana.^' 

At these cruel words of Rdma, the eyes of Sita became sit&'sapneai. 
red with fire, and raising her moonlike face, she said : — 0 
Mahdraja, I do not deserve the harsh language which you 
'have uttered to mo : I swear by my own virtue that I am 
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chaste and unpolluted : If you had formed a wish to cast mo 
aside, you should have told me so long ago, that I might 
have put myself to death, and thus have been spared this 
indignity.” 

Sita then turned to Lakshmana and said : — “ 0 you, who 
are the younger brother of iny husband ! prepare for me a 
funeral pilo that I may put an end to all my sorrows by 
entering the fire.” Ijakshmana looked at Kama for his 
commands, and llama assented ; and Lakshmana prepared 
a funeral pile, and set it on fire. Then Sitd oflFered up her 
prayers to Agni, to Rama, to her father and mother, and 
then to the father and mother of her husband; and she 
entered the tire in the presence of all the inhabitants of 
Lankd and the whole Monkey army. Then^ all present re- 
proached Rama, and Rama became lost in grief, and his 
mind wavered to and fro, and he said : — Mad with rage 
I have committed a great sin : Having delivered Sita after 
so much trouble and pains, I hav'o become the cause of her 
untimely death : I reproached her for nothing : 1 shall 
never find such a faithful wife again.” At this moment the 
gods and the Gandharvas appeared in the air, and Rama 
beheld his own father Uasaratha amongst them ; and Rama 
bowed down his head to the gods. Then, whilst all were 
gazing upon the funeral pile, the god Agni came forth out 
of the flame, bearing Sita upon his knees as his own 
daughter; and she was more beautiful than ever she had 
been before. And Agni gave her to Rama, and said; — 
“ Take her as your wife ! She is without a stain ! I know 
the hearts of all, and had she the shadow of a stain upon 
her chastity, she would never have passed in safety from 
mo.” And Rama took his wife, and said : — I knew that 
my beloved Sita was chaste and true, but I put her to the 
test lest men should blame me, and now I am free from all 
censure.” And Rama took Sita by the hand, and made her 
sit upon his loft side upon his own throne ; and Hanuman 
offered flowers to Rama and Sita, and all the Monkeys and 
all tho gods did the samo.‘ After this Dasaratha pronounced 


The story of SUfii’s ordeal is somewhat diftereiitly told in the Adhyhtma 
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blessings on his son Edma, and then returned accompanied history of 
by the gods to the abodes of bliss. 

Next morning Vibhishana, who was now Eaia of Lanka, 

t in* ij**^-! i-wy Rj'una prepares 

prayed Eama to abide tor a while in that city : but Rama to return to 
. . . . Ayodhy6.mtho 

said : — My exile of fourteen years is drawing to a close, 
and I must return with all speed to Ayodhya : My brother 


Rdtm&yana, as will bo scon from the following extract : — “ Sitfi burst into tears at 
the unkind expressions of Rania, who then said to Tjukshmana : — ‘ Prepare with- 
out delay a large fire that I may east Situ into it to prove her chastity, and 
whether she has continued continent ; she has dwelt a long time in the house of a 
Demon ; it is therefore necessary tliut the i>)irity of her mind and body should be 
ascertained.* 

“ Lakshmana, conceiving lUiraa’s dtisign, prcpanid a tire, and when ready he 
informed him, on which Rama remained silent. Sith, acquainted also with her 
hiisband*s intentions, rose up and having made her obeisance to lUima she 
advanced towaidwS the fire. The gods assembled in the heavens ; the Monkeys and 
inhabitants of Lanka stood by the fire to behold the event ; the Bifibrnans and 
others of the four castes looked on. Sitji then raising her hands bowed to the 
spectators. She approached the flames, and paying her adorations to the god of 
Fire, she thus addressed him : — ‘Thou, Fire! art comprehended and included in 
all things in this w'orld ; from thee nothing can be concealed : If I have newer 
erred in thought, word, or deed ; if the recollection of Rama has never even for an 
instant strayed from my mind ; if my tongue has never ceased pronouncing his 
name ; if I have never entertained a thought of any other man but Rslma ; if all 
that I have said be just and true, 1 shall enter into and j>ass through thy element 
without sustaining tlie least injury ; I call on thee, god of Fire ! to bear witness 
to my truth, and to do away tliat shame which has fallen on me.’ Having thus 
gpoken she entered into the lire with undaunted steps. There is nothing in this 
world that purifies C(|ual to fire. The gods from the heavens beheld with aston- 
ishment this wonderlul event ; they said to each other ; — ‘ Let us bear witness to 
the chastity and purity of ISitfi, that her sorrows may be done away, and that the 
praises of Rhma’s name may be spread abroad throughout all ages.* 

“The thirty- three crorcs of the celestial spirits assembled in the heavens to 
behold the ordeal of Sitfi’s chastity, and sung the praises of Rfima. Brahma 
then rehearsed from his four mouths the noble endowments and praises of Rfima. 
When Brahma had concluded the repetition of Rama's praises, the god of Fire 
rose from the flames, bearing Sitfi on his knees, as if she had been his daughter, 
clothed in red garments and adornc'd with jewels. The god of Fire advanced 
towards Rfima, who is the witness and observer of the universe, and who had ap- 
pointed him to prove the chastity of Sita, and thus addressed him : — ‘ Thou, 0 
Lord ! didst entrust the real Sita to my cure ; thou didst through thine own 
power create a delusive form resembling her, which form R&vana carried off. 
Him hast thou slain with his children and his kindred ; thou hast rendered light 
the burden of the world. The fictitious form has disappeared ; receive from my 
hands the real Sitfi, whom thou didst confide to my care.* Rfima then paid his 
adorations to the god of Fire, from whose hands he joyfully received his beloved 
Slth. He placed her on his knee, and clasped her with sincere affection to his 
bosom. The gods beholding the joy of Rfima filled the heavens with their 
acclamations, and each god came in turn and paid his adorations to Rfinia.*’ 

VOL. II. 25 
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immediately after my exile has been fulfilled,” After this 

Rama commanded Lakshmana to destroy the bridge of 

rocks, lest there should be constant strife between the peo- 
ple of the Island and the people of the Main. And Rama 
ordered the Pashpaka chariot to be made ready, in order 
that ho might return to Ayodhya with his wife Sita. Then 
Monkeys, and Vibliishana and all the 

w^^pany Rakshasas, prayed Rama tliat they might behold his in- 
auguration at Ayodhya; and Rama bade them all ascend 
the Pushpaka cliarioVand lie mounted the chariot likewise, 
together with his beloved Sita, and the chariot ro§e high in 

RAina describes thc air, aiid flcw towards the north. And Rama described 

his adventures / , , . . 

toSitft. to Sita the field of battle in which he had fought against 
Rtivana ; and he pointed out to her all the places whither 
he had journeyed from the day when Ravana carried her 
away from the hermitage at Panchavati. 

RAnja arrives at Nqw Oil the fifth day, after the expiration of the four- 

tne iicnniiaKO *' ^ 

of BhaiaUwaja. years of Rtiina^s exile, the chariot l^ushpaka arrived at 

the hermitage of the sago Bharadwdja, which was at 
Praydga, near the Chitra-kiita mountain ; and the sage 
welcomed Riima, and informed him how his brother Bharata 
passed his days in a pit without the city of Ayodhya, reign, 
ing in the presence of Kumars shoes, subsisting on fruits and 
roots, lying on the bare earth, and allowing the hair of his 
head to grow into knots. Bharadwaja also informed Rama 
that Bharata would put himself to death on the morrow un- 
less he heard that his elder brother was returning to 
Ayodhya ; so Rama sent a swift messenger to inform him of 
his arrival, and prevent his entering the fire. 

Bhaiwiwfija Then the gJage Bharadwaja summoned the divine archi- 

entertains , ° 

RAiua. tect Viswakarma, and desired him to prepare lodgings and 
entertainment for all the Monkeys and Bears. The sage 
then conducted Rdma, Lakshmana, and Sita, to his own 

* The chariot named Pushpaka had been originally obtained by Kuyera from 
the great god Siva, as the reward of liis austerities, but Rilvana had deprived 
Kuvera of the chariot and appropriated it to his own use. 
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hutj End sot before them fruits^ roots^ and water j for Si&ma histobt op 
refused to partake of sweetmeats' until he had seen his India 
brother Bharata.® pam iv. — 

* Next morning Rama despatched Hanuman to inform Joy of luja 
Gnha^ the Bhil Raja, of his arrival, and also to go on to 
AyodhyA, and carry the glad tidings to Bbarata. Then 
Hanuman went his way and told Gnha of the coming of 
Rdma j and Guha gave himself up to delight, and his whole 
city was filled with rejoicings. Hanuman then proceeded 

3 The entertainment of the Monkeys and Bears at the hermitage of Bharad- 
wkja occupies an important plaee in the Bengali yersion of the R&m&yana, and 
may ho reproduced here as a curious illustration of the modern Hindd sense of 
humour : — 

“ Now Viswakarma prepared the lodgings for the Monkeys and Bears in tho 
twinkling of an eye. And hundreds of beautiful damsels went forth to attend 
upon the guests ; hut the Monkeys and Bears were affrighted at them, and fled 
away, and climbed the trees and began to grin. The damsels then pacified them, 
saying : — ‘ Whyure you fearful of us ? At the command of Bharadw&ja we have 
come hither to attend upon you ; Bathe yourselves therefore, and array yourselves 
in the rich apparel and ornaments we have brought for you : Then eat and drink 
to your heart’s content, and behold us dance and sing before you, and we will 
pass the night with you.’ At these words the Monkeys and Bears were greatly 
delighted, and they all came down from the trees, and permitted themselves to be 
bathed and perfumed. They then took up the ornaments, but as they knew not 
how to put them on, some of them began to wear anklets on their heads, whilst 
others put bracelets on their waists, and necklaces on their feet ; and when they 
found that the jewels would not suit, they crushed them to pieces in their anger, 
and threw them away. At length when the time for eating arrived, the Monkeys 
and Bears were allowed rich carpets of gold, but were afraid to sit upon them be- 
cause of their richness; so they lifted up the carpets and placed them upon 
their heads, and seated themselves upon the bare earth. Then, wdien they saw 
the different kinds of provisions that were placed before them, they first tasted the 
pungent dishes, and were afraid to partake of any more, thinking that they might 
be poisonous. Then they threw away some of the sweetmeats, because they re- 
sembled coiled snakes ; and th^y mistook others for stones ; and in this lidiculous 
manner they brought their repast to a close. Then the attendant damsels ex- 
plained to the Monkeys and Bears the nature of the different kinds of sweetmeats, 
and they fell to and feasted sumptuously. Betel was next served to them ; but 
when they had chewed a little, and saw what they thought was blood issuing from 
their mouths, they were greatly alarmed, and feared that Bharadw&ja desired to 
put them secretly to death ; but the attendant damsels counselled them to wipe 
their mouths, after which their fears were over. When they had finished the 
bqtcl, they entered the sleeping apartments, and saw their own reflections in the 
mirrors ; and they prepared for battle and broke all the mirrors in the attempt to 
fight their own reflections ; and then the matter was explained to them, and they 
retired to rest.” 
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HISTORY OP with all speed to Ayodhya, and Eama followed shortly after- 
Pabi^iv wards, and was received with all joy by Guha, and then took 
his leave and departed for Ayodhya. 

•Proparations of Meantime Bharata had hoard from Ifanuman tliat Kama 

triuuipiiaiit was approaching: and he summoned Vasishtha and all his 

return of R^na. ^ ^ -ii i ^ 

other Counsellors, and imparted to them the welcome Hews ; 

and he ordered the following proclamation to be made known 

throughout the city by tlie beating of drums : — Know all 

men that Jtama is returning from his exile ; that to-day he 

is with llnja Guha, and that to-morrow morning he will enter 

Ayodhya : Cast aside all sorrow and grief, and prepare to 

receive llama : Let the whole city be adorned, and let worship 

be offered to every god : Let every horse and elephant and 

chariot be got ready, and lot every man go out to meet 

llama on his return to Ayodhya/^ 

Pvftparaiionsof Wlieii the people of Ayodhya heard this proclamation 
they rejoiced with exceeding joy. They weeded and levelled 
all the streets and roads, and swept them very clean, and 
watei’cd them with sandal water, and strewed them with 
flowers, and planted trees and betel nut on each side of the 
liighway. And they placed golden pots of water at the foot 
of each ti'ee, with branches of mangoes in the mouths of the 
])ots, and cocoa-nuts upon thoin ; and the necks of the pots 
were adorned with garlands. All the houses were made 
clean in like manner, and music sounded on all sides, and 
many coloured flags waved in the air throughout the city. 
Then the whole army of the Raj marched out of the city, 
and every one was happy, and arrayed in a rich dress. "First 
went the chariots newly painted, then the elephants richly 
caparisoned, then tlie horses with embroidered saddles, and 
last of all the infantry. All the women of Ayodhya put on 
their best clothes to I’oceivo Rama ; and every man placed 
auspicious things, such as plantains, mangoes, and pots of 
water, before his own door. 

Joyof Kaikeyi. When the HOWS of thcse preparations reached the ears of 
Kaikeyi, and she heard that Rama was about to return to 
Ayodhya, she rejoiced exceedingly; and she went to the 
apartment of Kausalya, and was received with every re- 
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spoct. Next moming Kaiisalya and Kaikeyi, and all the 
ladies and women of the palace, prepared to go forth and 
meet Rama, some in chariots, and some in carnages drawn 
by bullocks. At the same time nearly all Ayodhya went 
out in procession to Nandi grama to receive Rama. First 
went the musicians sounding different instruments of music, 
then followed the dancing-girls, tlien tlie singing-men and 
singing-women, then the courtesans, then the heralds, 
eulogists, and bards, and then the Jln^mans singing Vcdic 
hymns with Vasishtha at their head. After them wont 
the people of the city of A^^odhya, carrying every sort of 
auspicious thing, such as curds, parched paddy, garlands, 
ghee, flowers, fruits, red powder, and other festive articles. 
After them went llharata carrying the sandals of Rama upon 
his head, with the royal umbrella spread over the sandals, 
and two men fanning the sandals with milk-white churna- 
ras ; and Bliarata was surrounded by the Ministers and 
Counsellors of the Raj, and by all the Rnjas who had come 
to Ayodhya to welcome back Rama. 

Meantime Rama had taken leave of Raja Guha, and was 
on his way to the city of Ayodh}^a, when he met with the 
mighty procession which had come out to meet him. And 
all those who accompanied Bharata cried out with a loud 
shout: — “There is Rama returning from his exile.^^ And 
Rama and Bharata approached each other, and embraced 
each other with their arms ; and Rama said to his brother : 
— “Is all well with your Raj, and your subjects, and with 
ray mothers And Bharata replied All is well!” 
Bharata then greeted Tjakshmana, and Rama greet(‘.d 
Satrughna and his father-in-law Jauaka. And Vasishtha and 
all the other Brahmans came forward with grass and grains 
in their hands, and blessed Ritma, and said : — “ Now that you 
have served the gods by killing their great enemy, it is the 
desire of all that you take your Raj, and seat yourself upon 
the throne of your father.” And all the people shouted 
“ Victory to Rama ! ” And Rama went and bowed down to 
the feet of his mother Kausalya, and to the feet of his 
mothers-in-law Sumitrd and Kaikeyi ; and they embraced and 
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HISTORY OF wept aloud for joy. * Then when they reached Nandigrama, 
PiiT^v K'^ma dismissed the chariot Pushpaka, and bade it return to 

; Kuvera, who was its former master j and Bharata praj^ed 

chariot Rdma to undertake the charge of the Raj ; and B^ma 

master Kuvera. agreed, but commanded Bharata to become once again re- 
conciled to his mother Kaikoyi, and to treat her with the 
same kindness as he had done before the exile. 

R&ma casts After this Riima and his brothers were anointed with 

of a devotS^^d fragrant oils, and bathed in perfumed water; and they 
riSJo!* ^ ^ cast aside their dresses of bark, and put on yellow gar- 
ments, and adorned themselves with every variety of orna- 
ments ; and Sita was arrayed in like manner by the ladies of 
the palace. Then Bharata commanded that all the chariots 
and horses and elephants and litters should be brought 
up ; and Rama directed the Monkeys to select what convey- 
BAmaandSitd ances they pleased.'*' Rdma then took Sita in his own 
royal chariot cliariot, and placed her by his left side ; and Satrughna held 
tho*hIs?gn^o? the royal umbrella over their heads; and Hanuman and 
sovereignty. Lakshuiaua fanned them, with fans of rich embroidered silk 
cloth ; and Sugriva and Vibhishana waved the chdmaras on 
either side, whilst Jambuvat and Angada in like manner 
Avaved the peacocks^ tails. Then Bharata himself took the 
reins of the horses in his left hand, and the whip in his 
right, and acted as charioteer ; and the music began to 
sound, and the singers and dancers followed the musicians, 
and in this manner the procession moved on towards the 
Entry into city of Ayodhy a. All those who had remained in the city now 

Ayodhja. oamo out to behold the entry of Rama; and the women 

threw flowers on Rdma and Sitd as they passed along the 
street ; and when they arrived at the royal palace, Bharata 
ordered gold and jewels to bo brought without stint, and 
distributed them amongst the poor, the Brdhmans, the eulo- 
gists, and the musicians. 

When Rdma entered the royal palace, his soul was op- 


* In the Bengali version the proceedings of the Monkeys during the procession 
are described in a humorous manner. *^Somo of the Monkeys,” it is said, 
“ mounted the chariots, and some suspended themselves over the wheels, whilst 
others curled their tails round the tusks of the elephants, and rocked themselves, 
or hung themselves to the manes of the horses.” 
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pressod with grief, as he called to mind his father Dasaratha. histoey op 
Meanwhile Bharata said to Vasishtha : — 0 wise sage, it is 

our dosire that Rama should be installed in the Raj of — 

Ayodhyd: ; Look, we pray you, for an auspicious day, and quS Vasish- 
see that our wish is accomplished without delay Vasishtha for 
replied : — The gods are propitious, for to-rtiorrow is a vasfshthT 
very auspicious day, and all the Rajas arc already assem- 
bled in Ayodhya : Make all things, ready, therefore, for ceremony!'*^^ 
the installation of Rama on the morrow : Bring hither the 
five purifying things of the cow: Bring also the whito 
flowers, the white garlands, the honey, the parched paddy, 
the garn^nts new and clean, the whito chamaras, the white 
flags, the golden mace, the embroidered umbrella, the 
paddy, the grass, the different ornaments, the gold, the 
silver, the precious stones, the jewels, the golden pots 
filled with sacred waters from the holy rivers and the four 
oceans, and all other things which are necessary for the cere- 
mony.^^ And Bharata did as Vasishtha commanded, and he Worship^of ail 
ordered that worship should be offered to all the images of >w»S 

goddesses. 

the gods and goddesses throughout the city, and that all the 

Rajas assembled in the city should attend the installation on 

the coming day. And Vasishtha desired Rdma and Sitii to RAmaandsUA 

1 • 1 • 1 1 1 

fast for that day, and to pass the night without sleep ; and awake aii night, 
throughout that night Sitd was engaged in the inner apart- 
ments in reciting the whole story of her adventures to the 
ladies of tlic palace, whilst Rdma was in the outer chamber 
relating the story to Vasishtha the sago. 

Next morning at early dawn the music was sounded, and Th e|nst aiiation 
the morning devotions were performed, after which all the 
inhabitants of Ayodhyd put on their best attire, and came 
out to witness the installation of Rdma ; and the gods came 
down from heaven to behold the ceremony, and all the Rishis 
and Brahmans assembled in like manner. When all was 
ready Bharata requested Vasishtha to install Rama on the 
throne, and Vasishtha desired Rdma to array himself for the 
inauguration. Then Rdma was dressed by his mothers, and Arraying of 
Sitd also was magnificently dressed by them ; and Kama 
and Sitd proceeded to the Court-hall of the palace, and all 
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the ladies of the palace looked on from places where they 
could not themselves be seen. Rilma then requested the 
permission of all the Rishis, Brahmans, Rajas, Counsellors, 
and Ambassadors present, and seated himself upon the 
throne with his face towards the oast, and Sita sat upon his 
left hand. Then the music struck up from all quarters, and 
the assembled multitude shouted aloud : — Long live Mahd- 
raja Riima ! May his reign be prosperous and endure for 
ever ! And celestial music was heard in the sky, and the 
gods showered down flowers upon the head of Rfima. Then 
Vasishtha and tlio other Rishis came forward with pots of 
sacred water, and repeated the proper mantras, an/i poured 
the water upon the head of Rama. Then the Rishis poured 
the water over the head of Sitii in like manner. And 
when the Rishis liad finished, the Brahmans came forward, 
and poured water over the heads of both Rama and Sita ; 
and after them came first the Kshatriyas, and then the 
Vaisyas, and then the Sudras, and then all the other people, 
and lastly the women, and each class in turn poured water 
upon the heads of Rama and Sita. Then Rama and Sita rose 
up and went away to change their garments, but they pre- 
sently retiumed and took their seats in the Council-hall ; and 
Lakshmana took up the royal umbrella, and hold it over the 
head of Rama, whilst Sugriva and Vibhishana fanned him on 
either side with white chamaras. Then all the ass.embled mul- 
titudes filled the air with their joyful shouts and acclama- 
tions ; and all the Brahmans and all the other inhabitants of 
Ayodliya, came to bless Rama with paddy and kusa grass, 
and poured the paddy and grass upon the head of Rama. 
And all the inhabitants of Ayodhya gave themselves up to 
rejoicing. And Rama dismissed the Brahmans with rich 
presents of gold, cows, ornaments, clothes, lands, villages, 
and gardens ; and he dismissed the dancing-men and danc- 
ing-women, and the musicians, eulogists, bards, and buffoons, 
in like manner, with similar presents ; and to Sugriva he 
gave a set of rich gold ornaments, and to Augada he gave 
his own bracelets from off his waist. Then Sita took the 
necklace from her own neck, and with the consent of Rama 
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she gave it to Hanuman.* E^ma then made suitable pre- 
sents to all the Monkeys and Bears who had assisted him in 
his war against EAvana j and then having installed Bharata 
as Yuvaraja, he began to rule the Raj of Ayodhya to the 
great happiness of all the people.® 


* A fstrange myth is here added, that Hanuman broke every one of the 
pearls which composed the necklace, because they did not contain the name of 
Khma. 

® The following curious details respecting Rhma and his rule arc extracted 
from the Adhyhtma Rfimfiyana From that time Rama as an inhabitant of 
this world entered into the pleasures and enjoyments of life ; in reality he 
delighted not in such amusements, but as he had assumed the human form he 
deemed it newissary to perform worldly actions as a man 

“ During tlie government, of Rama grief and trouble were unknown to man- 
kind; the pillars of justice were raised and firmly established, they sustained no 
injury. Truth, iiitcnial and external purity, worshiji and charity, arc the prin- 
cipal supporters of justice ; these wore kept up by Rama. No one in the three 
Worlds presumed to dispute his authority; loyalty and deference to bis will 
reigned in every heart ; mankind feared and loved him. The rain through his 
clemency fell in due season ; all living creatures enjoyed happiness to its fullest 
extent. The ago of man cxtcjuhHl to ten thousand yeaj>», during whieli period no 
one died, children served their parents, wives were faithful and obedient to their 
husbands. Those trees which had hitherto been barren and unfruitful produced 
in abundance, the mines in the mountains abounded with jewels and trca.sures, 
and the sound of grief was never heard. 

'*R^ma and Situ went from the city one day with their three brothers to 
take the air ; on the borders of the wood they perceived a Rrjihman hearing in 
his arms the dead body of his son, then only one thousand years old. The Rn'ih- 
man lamenting over his sou brought him to Rhma, and thus addressed him : — 

* Some sin, 0 Mahtiraja ! must have biiou committed by our Frinci', or how could 
my son have periilhed in hi.s infancy r ’ Rfima at this speech remained some time 
absorbed in thought; at length he said Preserve, learned Briihinaii, the body 
of thy son for some days in oil, let it not be burnt; I will diScover the cause of 
this misfortune, I will afford thee redress.’ The Brhhman in obedience to these 
orders preserved the body of his son. Kjima, from whom the. most hidden secrets 
of the world cannot be concealed, summoned the car Pushpaka, and leaving 
Ayodhyh he went towards the south. On entering a forest he observed a man of 
the SCidra tribe, who had concealed himself and was engaged in certain penances 
which are restricted to the Brhhmans. Ilis feet were hound to the branches of a 
tree, his head on the ground, surrounded by four fires, the sun the fifth above him, 
and he took into his mouth the smoke as his only aliment. Rama knew him from 
a distance to be a Sddra, nevertheless he sent forward a spy to ascertain who and 
what he was. The spy informed him that this person was a Sfidra performing 
religious austerities, on which Rhma, irritated at his audacity, drew his sword, and 
smote off his head. From the body of this S^drarose a beautiful form, which fell 
at Rhma’s feet, who dismissed him to paradise. No sooner was the SCidra slain 
than the son of the Brhhman was restored to life. 

• “ Whatever actions the pure and chaste RCima performed they were for the 
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HISTORY OP After tliis Eiima reigned in the city of Ayodhya in groat 
Part^iv. felicity with his beloved Sita. Every morning they were 

; awakened by the eulogists who came to the palace and 

lUmaaiid sitA somidod their praises; and whilst Sita joined her maidens, 
liftriuthcpar^^^^ Rama performed his morning devotions, and then sat upon 
at AyodhyA tlirono in the Council-hall, and administered the affairs 

of the Raj, assisted by his three brethren, and the aged 
Ministers and Counsellors of his father Dasaratha. When 
it was noon ho went to the apartments of his mother Kau- 
saly/i, and then took his meal in her presence. In the even- 
ing he wont to his garden-house, and sent for Sita; and he 
sat upon the same couch with his beloved wife, and the 
maidens of the palace sang and danced before them until it 
was the hour for ]*epoS(). 


R(Wiow of the Tbo forcj^oiiiff iiarrutivo of tlio triumphant 

fonvoiiip: liar- ■% nf ^ i n k -i 

turn 01 Kama and Sita to the city of Ayodhya, and 
’ tlio installation of Rama in tlio Raj, is received by a 
Hindu audience with an enthusiasm which 


Picture of a exhibited in colder climes. To apprehend it aricht 

lirdliman read- ^ iii* tt* i r -i 

aSniiyanato Huro2)ean should picture to himself a ILindii vil- 
Hmaiiviuii)5«rs. £gj. ^waj froiii the noise and hustle of city life, 

whore a Brahman takes his seat every evening be- 
neath a tree to read or cRaunt to the villagers a 
portion of the divine poem, until in process of time 


Deep interest of wliolc has bcoii gonc tlirougli. He should 

audience. watcli, day by day, tbo countenances of young and 
old, and osjiccially those of tho-.^omen, and observe 
the deep and lively interest which is taken by all 


service of mankind. He established and set up a thousand forms of the Linga of 
Siva for the hciicfit of the world. Ho distributed justice in the mode prescribed 
by the Dharma Shstra. He conducted the affairs of his government according to 
the divine ordinances of the Vedas. Brahma and Mabadeva paid their adorations 
at his feet. During the ten thousand years he continued on the earth he never 
cast his eyes on any woman excepting Sith ; the idea of embracing other women 
was to him as the most deadly poison ; he was eminent for his chastity. Mankind 
esteemed his government as the goveiumont of tbo saints, his operations were 
guided by the Vediis and Sfistras.” 
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present in every* turn of the story, from the opening history of 
description of a glorious ideal of a Hindd city, and Abt*iv. 

the promise of four sons to Dasaratha at the Aswam- 

edha sacrifice, down to the exulting climax when 
Rdvana is slain by Rdma amidst the rejoicings of 
the gods. He should see with his own eyes how 
the birth and boyhood of Rdma, the marriage, the 
exile, the abduction of Sftd, the lamentations of 
Rdma, and the invasion of Lankd, have each in turn 
roused the sympathies of the audience, and excited 
the smiled and tears, — ^liot indignation, dreamy won- 
der, and a deep mysterious awe.^ Indeed so great 
is the enthusiasm that the whole of the villagers will 
identify themselves with every scene in the story; 
and when the evening approaches on which the tri- Prt‘parations of 

1 -i ntt f 1 • n foi’ 

umphant return oi Rama and Sita to the city of 
Ayodhyd is to be chaunted by the Brdhman, every 
preparation is made to enable the audience 
imagine them*selves actors or spectators on that 
exultant occasion. The neighbouring huts and trees 
are decorated with garlands of flowers and leaves, 
and all present are arrayed in clean garments and 
bridal ornaments; and in this manner the simple- 
minded people fondly make believe to take a part in 
the public rejoicings which accompanied Rama’s 
entry into the city of his fathers. 

The incidents which immediately precede this incWonu im- 

•f ^ nn'diatcly pro- 

ciHlit)|^ tno 

’ That such sympathetic emotions are not wholly wanting in Europeans, is return 
proved by a story, which was told by Sir John Horschel, of a certain village 
blacksmith, who was accustomed to read aloud Richardson’s novel of Pamela 
every evening, whilst his neighbours stood around and listened with child-liko 
interest to the progress of the story. At length when the climax arrived, and the 
virtue of Pamela was rewarded by her marriage with the squire, tlie primitive 
villagers had so thoroughly identified them/selves with the narrative, that they ran 
off to the church and rung the marriage-bolls. Such enthusiasm is still exhibited 
by a HindCi audience in the story of the Rhmkyana. 
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HISTORY OP joyous climax call for but little remark. The lament- 
part IV. ations of the women of K-Avana for their departed 
lord, will excite the sympathies of Hindu wives ^nd 
mothers, even while rejoicing in the downfall of the 
ten-headed giant. The description of the ordeal of 
SftA is very affecting, and to tliis day the weary pil- ' 
grims, wlio perchance have journeyed a thousand 
miles to behold the sacred locality, are sho^n the 
very spot on the Island of llamisserain where Sitd 
passed untouched through the fire, and never fail to 
bathe in the sea wliich washes the place, 'as if the 
efficacy of the waves in purifying souls from sin 
was more potent there than elsewhere. The chariot 
’ named Pushpaka is, of course, a mere creation of 
the imagination, and is ju’obably introduced to 
remove the geographical difficulties connected with 
tlie vast interval which separates tlie Island of" 
Kamisscrain from the city of Ayodhyd ; and which 
might otherwise liave interfered with ’the amalgama- 
tion of the tradition of llama, the Linga worshipper 
of the Deklian, with llama, tlie incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

But, as already indicated, the crowning event in 
the story is undoubtedly the triumphant entry of . 
the city of AyodhyA, and subsequent installation of 
llslma ; and every incident in that portion of the 
narrative is deeply impressed upon the memory of 
the Hindil like tlie pictured scenery in a panorama. 
The royal exiles throwing off thpir jungle garments 
and arraying themselves in regal attire; Rdma and 
Sfttl seated in a chariot side by side, whilst the royal 
umbrella and chdmaras are carried by the most 
distinguished Chieftains ; the grand procession moir- 
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nected with the 
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of Rama. 
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ing into thp city, accompanied by musicians and histoet op 
dancing-girls ; the acclamations of the assembled pia? 
thousands ; the installation at which j)ots of sacred 
water are poured over the heads 'of the Raja and 
Rani, as well as green rice and sacred grass ; — all 
^ass before the mind’s eye of the Hindu with a 
vividness and reality, which none but those who 
sympathize with human nature in all its varied 
manifestations can hope to apprelicnd. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 


EXILE OF SITA.’ 

HISTORY OP The Ramdyana seems thus far to have been 
brought to a happy conclusion by the triumphant 
sequrttothe Tctum of Rdiua and Sitd to the royal palace at 
RAiui^tfiuia. Ayodliyd, and their installation in the Raj of Kosala. 

But tlicro is a sequel to the story, which would seem 
to imply that the reign of Rdma, like that of Yud- 
liislithira, was not to end in this world in perfect 
felicity ; and that both Rdma and Sftd were to be 
visited in the height of prosperity by an avenging 
Nemesis. Tlio question of authenticity will be 
treated hereafter. For the present it will suffice to 
say that no doubt as to the truth of the narrative is 
felt by the Hindus. The story is rapidly passed 
over in the Bengali version, but merely on the 
ground that it is too affecting to be dwelt upon; 
whilst in the Adhydtma Rdmdyana an attempt is 
made to explain away the tragic details as a divine 
The narrative, mysteiy. The narrative itself calls for no pre- 
liminary explanation, and may be briefly related as 
follows : — 

Situ deaires the Wlxcn somc months had passed away in perfect happi- 

Sthe^hS.*” ness, Sffa felt that she was about to become a mother ; apd 
she said to her husband : — I have no relish for any food 
in this world except the saerificial cakes which the wives 
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of the Rishis offer in tho forest ; and I much desire to history op 
visit the Rishis once again that I may eat the cakes as we 

did when dwelling in the jungle."" Rama replied that he — ^ 

woiild think over the matter in his mind* and tell her what 
she was to do on the next day. And he went out of the 
inner apartment, and sat upon his throne in the Council- 
hall. Then one of his Ministers, who was very harsh in liis Complaint of a 
language, arose and said: — 0 Rama, there is poverty tim people aro 
amongst your subjects because of your sin in taking back RtimatoSack 
Sita after she had been ten months in tho palace of Ravana; 
and it is proper that you should put Sita away."" 

At these words Rama was thunderstruck, but he said Riima hoars 
nothing ; and when the Council broke up, ho Tcturncd to b(‘t\vccn a 
the inner apartments, and went to bathe in the tank which and ins son-in- 
was near the palace. Now a certain man dwelt on the 
opposite side of the tank, and he was a washerman ; and 
this man had a daughter who was married. And it so hap- 
pened that on tho evening of tho prccocliiig day, tho daugh- 
ter had left the house of her husband, and passed the night 
in the house of her father. When Riima was bathing in the 
tank ho heard tho father say to the husband of his daugh- 
ter Take back your wife, I pray you ! "" But the husband 
replied : — ^^Not so ! Your dauuditer went from my house in Tho son-in.iaw 

^ • TTi 11 ■! to take 

the evening, and I know not where she passed the night, ' 

and I cannot take her back again to bo my Avife : Were I a him in 
great Maharaja like Rama, then indeed I might receive her, 
even though she had been many months in tho house of a 
strange man ; but I am a poor man, and mhy not do this 
thing lest my kinsmen turn me out of my caste."" 

When Riima heard these words he was sorely troubled, R/miasces Siifi 

. drawing a liKui-e 

and knew not what to do ; and he returned to tho inner or Havana, 
apartments. And it so happened that at that time Sita was 
describing Ravana to her maids, and she had drawn a figure 
resembling him upon the floor of the room. When Rama 
saw the likeness of Ravana, he was enraged against Sita, for 
he thought that she still carried the remembrance of Ravana 
in her heart. And he sent for his three brothers, and in- Dctt iminrs to 

puc away oiui. 

formed them that he had resolved to put aAvoy his wife ; but 
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they all interceded for Sita, and reminded him how she had 
passed through the fire, and how the gods had testified to 
her purity. Then Rama acknowledged that his wife was 
innocent, but said that he could not endure the taunfs of 
the people; and ho commanded Lakshmana, on pain of see- 
ing him commit suicide, to take her out of the city very 
early in the morning, and conduct her to the opposite bank 
of the Ganges, and abandon her there. 

Then Sitii was told that Lakshmana would take her 
away in his chariot to the abodes of the Rishis, and she 
supposed that it was in fulKlmeut of her desire to eat the 
sacrificial cakes ; and she took leave of all her mothers-in- 
law, and prepared to depart. When it was morning she 
ascended the chariot, and Lakshmana drove out of the city 
towards the river Ganges, and they met with many evil 
omens ; the jackals appeared howling in open day, and the 
doer fled from them on the left hand, and many serpents 
appeared ; and Sita seeing these omens, prayed very heartily 
to the gods in behalf of Rama, for she feared that she should 
never see him more. In this manner they arrived at the 
Ganges, and Lakshmana procured a boat, and they went 
over the river together ; and when they landed on the op- 
posite side, they pressed forward into a thicket near th6 hill 
Chitra-kuta, where they had resided in former times, but 
where the fruit trees were now decaying with age, and 
snakes had made holes to burrow themselves. And Laksh- 
inana and Sita went on until they came within four miles of 
the hermitage of Valmiki, and then Lakshmana wept very 
bitterly, and told Sita of the cruel orders ho had received 
from Rama, and counselled her to take refuge in the house 
of Valmiki; and thus having obeyed the commands of his 
older brother he left her in the jungle, and returned to 
Ayodhyd and prostrated himself before Rdma in silence and 
in tears. 

Meanwhile Sita was in a panic of surj)rise and fear. 
She was already in the pains of travail, and in this con- 
dition she was left alone on the sandy plain in the hottest 
season of the year ; and the mid-day sun was blazing like a 
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fiirnaco over lier head^ and slio walked slowly on in an history of 
agony of grief. Her feet, tender as tlie newly-blown rose, 

wore torn with blisters ; her throat was parched with tliirst ; ^ — 

ancf no tree was in sight to shelter her from the heat of the 
sun. Sometimes she walked a little way, and sometimes 
she fell to the ground. She had no friend near her to 
whom she could tell her sorrows, or from wliom she could 
receive consolation, '^he wild beasts, who came from the wna beasts 
jungles, and surrounded her on all sides, were her oi birds fail 
guards. The birds descended from the sky to afford her 
shelter with their wings, while others dipped their pinions 
into the water of the Ganges, and fanned her with theun, to 
prevent her fainting from the heat. Thus did she proceed 
by slow steps towards Chitra-kuta, but at last she fell down 
in a swoon, which was like deaths and in this state she was Taken into the 
found by Viilmiki the sage, who had been the Brahman Vaimiki. 
preceptor of her father Janaka; and Vulimki restored her, 
and took her to his own house, and placed her in charge of 
his wife and female servants. 

And Sit^i gave birth to two sons in the house of Wilmiki, sitA pives birth 
and the splendour of their countenances surpassed the sun Kusa. 
and moon. Vdlmiki gave them the names of Lava and 
Kusa, and brought them up, and educated them with the 
greatest care. At the age of five years he invested thorn 
with the sacred thread, and he taught them the Vedas and The two 

’ ® brother!! 

the Vedangas, and ho also taught them to repeat his own 
work, the poem of the Edmayana, which comprised the th« 
whole history of Edma down to his capture of Lanka and 
triumphant return to Ayodhyd. And Valmiki likewise taught 
them the use of bows and arrows, so that they became 
invincible. 

Now when Lava and Kusa wore about fifteen or sixteen iwma prepares 

, to perform mi 

years of age, Eama became troubled in his mind at having 
slain a Brahman ; for Eavana was the grandson of Pulastya, 
and consequently was by birth a Brahman. Accordingly, by 
the advice of Vasishtha and other learned sages> he resolved 
on performing an Aswamedha, and all tilings were made 
ready for the occasion; and as it was necessary that ho 

VOL. II. 26 
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HISTORY OF should slocp with his wife for one entire year with a drawn 
Pabt^iv. sword between them^ without so much as touching her, a 
The golden — g^^l^en image was made to resemble Sita, and Rama passed 
ijuagoofSiU. his nights with the golden image by his side. Then the 
horse was procured and let loose with the usual ceremonies ; 
and Ramans younger brother Satrughna followed the horse 


Lava and Kiisa 
carry away the 
horse, and 
defeat the 
armies scut 
against tliem. 


with an army. Then the horse went on until it came to the 
place in which Sita was residing ; ^ftid her two sons Lava 
and Kusa saw tlie horse, and carried it away, and defeated 
Satrughna and all his army, and so wounded Satrughna that 


he could not move. When Rdma heard what had occurred 


he was filled with wrath, and sent Lakshmana wjth another 
army to recover the horse, but ho was defeated in like 
manner by Lava and Kusa, and left for dead upon the 
ground. Then Bharata sot out to bring back his two 
brothers if ho could not recover the horse, and Hanuman 
went with him ; and they found Satrughna and Lakshmana 
on the other side of the Ganges, and sprinkled water upon 
them, and placed them in a chariot ; but Lava and Kusa 
again came up and defeated them as they had done the 

HanuTORTi others. Then Hanuman saw the two youths who had been 

suspects that ^ •' 

Lava and Kusa gQ victorious, with their chocks all on fire, and their hair 

are the sons of ^ ^ ^ ' 

RAma. flowing, and bows and aiTOws in their hands ; and he told 

Bharata that they were the living images of Rama, as ho 
had known Rama to be when of the same ago. 

Rftmagoosout When Rama hoard the dismal tidings, he prepared to go 

against his sons, , o i i o 

and asks their hiiiisclf to tlio field against an enemy so powerful : and 

mother s name. ^ 

when ho reached the place ho encamped his army, and wont 
alone to meet the two youths, marvelling who thoy could be. 
Presently ho beheld Lava and Kusa approaching him, and 
the moment he saw them he felt a tenderness for them in his 


heart ; and when they beheld Rama, they were instantly 
struck with awe and reverence for him, and made him a very 
respectful salutation. And Rama asked them whose sons 
they were ; and they replied : — Our mothoris name is 
Sita, but we do not know the name of our father : We have* 
been instructed by Valmiki the sage, who has been to us as 
a father/^ When Rama heard these words he knew the 
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youths to bo his own sons ; and at that moment Vdlmiki 
came up and told him all, and prayed him to become recon- 
ciled to his wife Sitd. And Vdlmiki went and took Sita 
hf the hand, and told her what had occurred, and that she 
must go with him into the presence of Rdma ; and for a 

long time she would not go, but Valmiki said to her; 

“ Yout sons have revenged upon Rdma all the evil ho has 
done to you, and unless you become reconciled to him I 
shall pronounco a curse.'' So Sitd went with Valmiki into 
the presence of Rdma, and made peace with him j and Rdma 
and Sitd returned with their sons to the city of Ayodhyd, 
and performed the Aswamodha, and passed the remainder 
of their lives in peace and joy.* 


' In the Adliy&tma Rirniiyana a totally different version is given of these in- 
cidents. RJima is said to have discovered his two sons, from the exquisite man- 
ner in which tliey chaunted the Riimfiyaiia at the Aswamedha, whilst liis meeting 
with SUk is described in the following manner * Wlien Rsima knew that 
the two boys were the sons of SUfi, he ordered his attendants to bring Viilniiki to 
him ; and the sage returned with Sith and her children. Rfinm then spoke in an 
audible voice, saying * It is necessary we should prove the chastity of Sita ; 
lot her make an oath in the presence of this assembly that tlie world may 
know she is pure, and that her chastity is without blemish : Mankind had an evil 
opinion of her, therefore 1 dismissed her from my presence : Forgive me, Valmiki ! 
AVe know that Sith is guiltless ; let us, however, prove her innocence before all 
present : I am certain Lava and Kusa arc my children.’ When llama had thus 
spoken the people were assured that Sitfi would again undergo the trial by ordeal. 
Rrahma collected all the gods, and the people were assemhled. SUa liaving 
bathed, and being newly clothed in silken garments, w'as brought to the place of 
sacrifice. With downcast eyes, her hands raised towards tho.se present, she thus 
spoke : — “ If, 0 Earth, I never turned my thoughts toAvards any man but Rama ; 
if my truth and purity are known to thee, receive me into thy bosom, open a pas- 
sage for roe that I may pass in safety into thy bowels : I have undergone the 
slanders of mankind, I here pledge myself before thee never again to behold the 
face of any living creature.’ On hearing these words, all present were over- 
whelmed with grief ; the air resounded with their sighs. 

“ At that moment a wonderful and awful event took place. The ground opened, 
when a splendid throne, studded with gems and supported by four large serpents, 
rose from the chasm. The Earth, incarnate under a female fom, came from the 
gulf, and with joined hands she thus addressed Sith : I attend, Sith ! in 
obedience to thy commands, 1 am ready to obey thy orders : I love thee with the 
purest affection, and have brought this throne for thy conveyance ; take thy scat 
on it that it may bear thee away to the Resatala, the sixth of the lower region.^, 
and from thence to heaven.’ She took the hand of Sith, she led her to the throne, 
on which they both took their seats. Tho throne entered into the gulf before all 
.present, and disappeared ; the ground closed upon them. Thc'gods gave vent to 
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The foregoing narrative appears to call for little 
comment. The story of this portion of the Rdmil- 
yana has been very much abridged in the prosejnt 
version, inasmuch as the original abounds with 
mythical matter which is absolutely valueless for 
the purposes of history, and which obscures rather 
than illustrates the original tradition. Indeed it is 
difficult to say how far the main feature of the 
story, the abandonment of Sitd, is to be regarded as 


their joy in acclamations, and showered down flowers, but the othpr spectators, 
turninj? their eyes on Rama, fell on the ground in an agony of grief. The inevit- 
able decrees of fate are revealed to the enlightened mind of Rhma, but, as he had 
appeared on earth in the human form, he deemed it necessary his actions should 
accord with those of human beings. lie appeared to be overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion, he openly gave vent to his sorrows. Rrahma and the gods did everything 
in their power to console him, saying : — ‘ Thou, 0 Lord ! knowest all things, 
wdierefore sliouldht thou give way to despair ? This wihrld is but a dream, a bub- 
ble of w^'ltcr.’ Riuua at the entreaty of Rrahma put an end to his sorrows, and 
the gods made their obeisance and departed. lUima then distributed valuable 
presents among the Ri'^hraans, and completed his sacriflcc.” 

A religious m)\story is as-signed for the reason why Sith would not be recon- 
ciled to Rhmu, vviiich is explained by the following myth, which is supposed to 
have occurred some time before their previous separation, and which represents 
Situ as the inearnatiuu of Lakshnii : — Bitfi, in the midst of his caresses, said to 
him : — “ The gods serve thee, 0 l^ord! with all their hearts and souls ; thou art 
the Ijord of the three worlds ; thou art enthroned in the heart of all living crea- 
tures, the JGreate.st of the Great, ever joyful ; thou hast neither begiiiuing, nor 
middle, iiur end : If it be thy pleasure 1 will mention one circumstance.” ll&ma 
affectionately desired her to speak her wishes. She said : — “ The gods addressed 
me in private, saying : — ‘ A long time has elapsed since Lakshmi quitted heaven 
to dw'^ell on the earth, the regions of bliss are deserted : Without thy assistance 
the great thorn, which sprang up in the garden of the world, could never hav® 
been rooted out : Now that the earth has been restored to its usual fertility, thou 
hast conferred happiness on thy servants ; we beseech thee to listen to our prayer, 
and grant to us again thy presence by returning to paradise, now become a desert 
through thy absence.’ If it is tliy pleasure, 0 RAma, I should agree to their re- 
quest.” Riima, after some reflection, answered : — I was, previous to the appli- 
cation of the gods to thoo, acquainted with their secret wishes ; I will adopt a de- 
vice to despatch thee before me. I will cause the inhabitants of the city to utter 
slander against thee ; 1 will dismiss thcc to the woods, where thou shalt bring forth 
two sons ; thou wilt go to Chitra-kfita, the religious abode of the sage Yklmiki, 
where thou wilt dwell in peace ? Thou art now with child, and in his house wilt 
thou be delivered of two children, illustrious in their destiny : Thou, my beloved 
Sith, earnest through the earth into the world ; thou must again return to heaven 
through the coith ; rest assured 1 will soon follqw thee.” 
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authentic or otherwise. It is certainly surrounded history of 
by improbable details, such as the episode of Rama’s pabt w. 
sons learning to recite the lUmAyaiia, which is very Trace* of the 
suspicious ; and yet the idea that R;ima could not dilion, 
receive SM as his wife after her protracted residence 
in the palace at Lankd, and the tradition that Rdma 
finally sent her out into the jungle, are true to the 
national sentiment, and have long formed a part of 
the national belief. Moreover the legend that Kdma 
did put away his wife harmonizes with another 
legond,^that he subsequently sent his brother Laksh- 
mana into exile; and thus we might almost infer 
from the current of national tradition that Rdma, as 
he advanced in years, became jealous and peevish 
like Henry the Eighth ; and that the pious author 
of the Rdmdyana has invented mythical reasons for 
the equivocal proceedings of the divine hero. The 
question of whether Rtima was over again really 
reconciled to Sftd after tliis second ordeal, must of 
course remain in doubt: but it is stated in the QnMfionof 

* ' wlHdhcr iWina 

Adhydtma Ramdyana tliat ho ultimately ascended 
to heaven on the bird Garura, and finally joined 
Sitil, who had returned to her original form as the 
goddess Lakshmi. As regards the two sons of Rdma, 
who were born in the house of Valmiki, and were 
named Lava and Kusa, it may be remarked that to 
this day the Kachwdka Rajpiits affect to derive their 
descent from Kusa, whilst another Rajpiit tribe, 

^ It is said that one day Time, as a messenger from Brahma, paid a visit to 
B&ma, and that B&ma ordered Lakshmana to keep the door shut against every 
one on pain of death. The sage Durvhsa, however, called shortly afterwards and 
threatened to curse llhma unless admitted immediately. Lakshmana accordingly 
admitted the sage, and Lakshmana goes to the river Sarayfi, suppress(>s his senses, 
and is conveyed bodily by Indra to heaven. It is worthy of remark that tlie name 
of Lakshmana appears to be stil^ preserved in the modern name of Lucknow. 
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the Bddkuja, regard Lava as the founder of their 
race.® 

Here, then, ends the story of the Rdmdyana. 
The divine poem concludes with the following reli- 
gious promises, which serve to illustrate the widely- 
spread belief in the divinity of Rdma, and the 
blessings wliicli are supposed to reward those who 
road or hear the pious legend of his earthly career: — 

Whoever reads or hears the Rdmayatia will be freed 
from all sin. Those who read it, or hoar it road to^ them, for 
the sake of obtaining a son, will certainly have one. Those 
who read or hear it for the sake of riches will certainly 
acquire wealth. If a woman hears it she will obtain a good 
husband and enjoy happiness. A Brdhman reaps the advan- 
tage of reading the Vedas, a Kshatriya conquers his enemies, 
a Vaisya is blessed with riches, and a Siidra gains great 
fame by reading the Rdmayana, or having it read to them. 
The Ramdyana heals diseases, removes all fear of enemies, 
compensates for all loss of wealth or fame, prevents loss of 
life, and secures all that is desired. The mere utterance 
of the name of Rama is equal in religious merit to the 
giving of a hundred ornamented cows to a Brahman, or the 
performance of an Aswamedha. A follower of Rama enjoys 
happiness in this world, and in the next is absorbed in 
Rama in that Vaikuntha which is the heaven of Vishnu. 


» See Prof. II. H. Wilson’s introduction to his translation of tho Uttara- 
Rima-charitra in his Theatre of the Ilindfis. This drama is attributed to Bhava- 
Chdti, and is based upon the incidents already narrated as forming the sequel of 
the history of Rlima. 


END OF THE RAMAYANA. 



PART V. 

THE BRAnMANIO PERIOD. 

CHAPTER I. 

FOUB EPOCHS OF EEUGIOUS HISTORY. 

The main points in the two groat Hindu Epics history of 
have now been reproduced in a condensed form ; and pabt v! 
it remains to bo seen whether it is possible to draw posKiuiit^ or 
from these national treasuries of tradition and legend, ^ "So* 

as well as from other branches of Hindu literature, 
sufficient materials for constructing a naiTative of 
the early progress of the Hindd people, which should 
correspond to the modern idea of history. Hitherto Materials, 
one great obstacle in the way of such an undertaking 
has arisen from the overwhelming mass of original 
materials which have been preserved in the San- 
skrit language ; and from the number and variety 
of the vernaculars in which much important inform- 
ation was supposed to be concealed. But of late 
years, in addition to the Mahd Bhdrata and Rdmd- luiBh&rsta. 
yana, a large portion of the Vedas and Purdnas 
have been rendered available to the European 
reader; and especially a valuable series of trans- 
•lated extracts, and analyses of tlie more important 
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V. the late Professor H. H. Wilson, has 'been preserved 
in twenty- six folio volumes of manuscripts in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. A large 
^ number of legends and traditions connected with the 
life and teachings of Sdkya Muni, bptter known as 
Gotama Buddlia, have been collected and translated 
both in Ceylon and Burraah ; and not only throw 
considerable light on the development of religious 
dogmas in India, but furnish some interesting pic- 
tures of life and manners at the advent of Sdkya 
Muni, and during the period when Buddhism pre- 
vailed. Again, the celebrated Brahmanical code, 
Manu. known as the “ Institutes of Manu,” has been familiar 
to cveiy English student in Hindu antiquities since 
the days of Sir William Jones; and will now bo 
found to yield new and important results in the 
early history of the Hindi! people by being brought 
face to face with the hymns of the Rig-Veda. Many 
f^’3'>^8lations of Hindi! dramas and poetry have also 
appeared, which add largely to our knowledge of 
the ideas and sentiments which have prevailed at 
different periods amongst the masses. Rich stores 
of antiquarian information have likewise been opened 
up; including select translations from the more 
uackeuzieMss. Valuable documents in the Mackenzie MSS., which, 
like the Purdnic manuscripts, have been preserved 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 
Miscellaneous thirty-four thick folio volumes. To these may be 
added hosts of other Hindi! productions, theological 
and otherwise, which have either been separately 
published, or have appeared in one or other of the 
journals devoted to Oriental literature. At the same 
time sites of ancient cities have been discovered, in- 
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scriptions have been docipheredj and genealogical history op 
lists have been examined and compared. In a word, IHutv. 
it jnay now be asserted that these sources of inform- Ascriptions, 
ation, as well as those which have been already in- 
dicated in preceding chapters, have served to render 
the necessary ♦materials for the ancient history of 
India available to the historical student,' who may 
not have possessed cither tlie necessary leisure or 
predilections for a study of the many languages, 
living and dead, which appertain to the great Indian 
peninsula.^ 

The history of the people of India, ancient and History of india 
modern, should ho considered as something distinct British" 
from that of Mussulman and British rule. Indeed 


* The author would liorc venture to remark that liis object is very different 
from that which appears to have been contemplated by the jjreat modern schools 
of comparative philology, whether in Gennany or elsewhere. He has not attempted 
to discover the origin and early history of the different Aryan peoples by the liglit 
of those special philological studiiis, which have hitherto so largely occupied the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars. lie has confined himself to the humbler task of 
describing the people of India as they are ; and he has consecpiently endeavoured 
to unfold the history of the past so far as it was necessary for a duo apprehension 
of the history of the people in more recent periods. Those who desire to enter 
upon the larger field of inquiry must give their days and nights to the study of 
the critical labours of Goldstiicker, Max Miillcr, Lassen, Wehcr, Iiciifcy, Kuhn, 
Roth, Fitz-Edward Hall, Cowell, Muir, Aufrccht, Monier Williams, Gorresio, 
and many other scholars in Europe, as well as in this country, who have attainiid 
a widely-spread reputation as the pioneers in the study of a comparison of roots 
and grammars. It might also be added that human life under the most favour- 
able circumstances is not sufliciently long to enable a single individual in the pre- 
sent day to be at once an Oriental philologist and an Indian historian. For in- 
stance, a study of the Puriinas in the original Sanskrit would occupy very many 
years ; whereas a twelve-months’ patient analysis of Wilson’s collection of trans- 
lations at Calcutta has sufficed to show how much valuable light the originals appear 
to throw upon sectarian rites and creeds, and especially upon the antagonism be- 
tween Brhhmans and Buddhists, hut how little they really contribute towards a 
substantive knowledge of Indian history prior to the age of Buddhism. In like 
manner the salient points in the Mackenzie collection may be mastered after a few 
months’ study of the manuscript translations ; whilst the mere work of collection 
and arrangement, to say nothing of translation, seems to have occupied tlio whole 
of the leisure of the late Colonel Colin Mackenzie throughout a long Indian career, 
and may be said to have been the absorbing passion of a life-time. 
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HisTOBT OP neither Mussulman nor European can be said to 
Past V. have hitherto created any enduring impression upon 
national mind. The religious revolutions which 
have stirred up the life of the Hindu to its utter- 
most depths, have been nearly all of indigenous 
growth. They have sprung up from within rather 
than from without ; and must be generally regarded 
as the product of the Hindii mind. For ages the 
people liave boon shut in from tho outer world by 
the Himalayas and the sea, and their religious faith 
has been formed from the consciousness alone. The 
history of the progress and development of religious 
thought in India is thus of tho highest importance 
in the history of man ; inasmuch as it illustrates tlie 
sources of many ideas and sentiments, which find 
expression in what has boon termed natural religion. 
At tho same time its range of development is more 
extensive than that of any other existing faith; for it 
rises with tho dawn of consciousness as regards the 
existence of a superior being or beings with reference 
to the present life, and ascends to the highest dogmas 
in the conception of one Supreme Deity, who is over 
all and in all, not only in this life but in that which 
is to come. 

Division of tho The history of the people of India, if considered 

eproh*” something distinct from tho annals of conquest, is 

emphatically a religious history ; and so closely has 
every act and duty been associated from time im- 
memorial with religious belief in the mind of the 
Hindu, that we are enabled by means of the reli- 
gious books which have been preserved, to obtain a 
tolerably clear insight into the important changes 
which have taken place at different intervals in the 
manners and ideas of the people at large. Reserving 
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all minor distinctions for discussion hereafter, it may history op 
in the first instance be convenient to map out the mi v. 
religious history of the people of India into four 
great epochs, corresponding with the four great 
changes in their religious belief, namely ; — 

1st,- The Vedic age. 

2nd, The Brahmanic age. 

3rd, The Buddhist age. 

4th, The age of Brahmanical revival. 

The religion of the Vedic age lias been briefly 
skotched’in the introduction to the preceding volume. eie. 

It consisted in oflerings of food and wine, accom- 
panied by outpourings of jirayers and praises to 
elementary deities and other personified abstractions, 
in the hope of obtaining thereby such material 
blessings as health, prosperity, long life, abundance 
of sons, prolific cattle, and overflowing harvests. It Belief in ghosts, 
was also associated with a crude belief in the exist- 
ence of the ghosts of ancestors, who might bo pro- 
pitiated with oflerings of food and water ; but it 
scarcely recognized that belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and a future state of reward and punish- 
ment, which has found such large expression in later 
creeds. It was in fact an early form of polytheism, 
when men saw deity in the clouds and heard him in 
the wind. The process by Avhich the unenlightened 
but inquiring intellect of the Vedic Aryans rose pJiythSto“ 
from the idea of many gods to the conception of one 
Supreme Being, is of the utmost importance in the 
history of religious development, and is exhibited 
with considerable clearness in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. In the first instance the simple worshipper 
praised the immediate object of his adoration as the '’™“' 

God above all gods, the almighty, the supreme ; 
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INDIA. 
Pabt V. 
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being. 


Identinoatiori of 
the Supreme 
Spirit withAgni 
and PrajApati. 


2nd, Hrrihmanic 
age character- 
ized by auster- 
ities and sacri- 
fices to ospiate 
sin. 


Compromise be- 
tween the Vedio 
and Branmanic 
creed. 


much in the same fashion as he belauded his own 
patriarchal Chieftain as the greatest of heroes, the 
mightiest of warriors, the Kaja of Hajas, whose 
fame had spread throughout the three worlds. 
Familiarity with this form of thought may have 
subsequently led to tlio inquiry as to who was the 
Being who caused the life of the univei'se ; and this 
question is propounded by the Vedic bard in the 
following language : — “ From earth are the breath 
and blood, but where is the soul?’’^ Ilcnce arose 
two conceptions of monotheism. The more ancient 
and material conception appears to have existed in 
the identification of the Sun as the Supremo Spirit 
of light and fire, which animated the whole universe, 
and which seems to have been associated with the 
worship of Agni. A later and more spiritual con- 
ception identified the Suj)rome Spirit with a deity 
named Prajdpati, who was worshipped as the Supremo 
Soul. 

The Brahmanic religion seems to have been 
originally distinct from the Vedic religion. Tho re- 
ligious ideas which characterized each faith seem to 
have originated from different sources, although they 
may have sprung up side by side. The Vedic wor- 
ship is tho expression of a child-like desire to gratify 
the national gods by offerings of food and wine. 
The Brahmanic worship is on the other hand an 
expression of fear at having sinned against deity, 
and an attempt to appease his wrath by austerities 
and sacrifices. When however tho two classes of 
ideas came into contact, the old Vedic deities were 
not set ‘aside by the Brdhmans, but were simply 


* Sco Vol. I. Part i. Introduction. 
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placed in subordination to the god Brahma ; who histoet op 
was represented as the creator of gods and men, and pam v. 
the. especial deity of the Brdhmans ; and who was 
remotely associated with the dogma that goodness 
would be rewarded and sin punished both in this 
life and in the life hereafter. The Brahmanic age 
was thus emphatically an ago of religious compro- 
mise. The Vodic deities wore still acknowledffed vtHjiecwtiisro- 
as inferior gods, but placed under the supremacy of 
Brahmd, as their creator ; and the heaven of the 
Vedic deities was placed far lower in the ideal uni- 
verse than the heaven of the eternal Brahma.® In 
like manner the monotheistic conceptions of the 
Vodic Aryans were amalgamated with those of the 
Brdhmans. Agni and Prajdpati, Vodic idealizations 
of a Supreme Being, were each in turn identified 
with Brahma. By this process the early Brdhmans 
appear to have succeeded in super-adding a belief in 
endless transmigrations of the soul, — in austerities 
as a means of obtaining reward, and in sacrifices as 
expiation for sin, — to the old primitive worship of 
the Aryan deities, which looked only for material 
blessings. At the same time the Brdhmans seem to Castn systom 

^ ... , . midereu nii on- 

have reduced the primitive classes of society to a 
rigid caste system ; and to have converted that 
system into an engine of ecclesiastical oppression, 
by which every action of a man as a husband, a 
father, a householder and a citizen, was brought 
under the tyranny of caste rule, and human passions 
and aspirations were pressed down until the Hindu 

3 A distinction must be here laid down between Brahma the Supreme Soul, 
and Brahm& who is only the creator, or rather the creative energy of Brahma. 

Without any accent the word Brahma signifies the Supreme Soul ; with an accent 
on the final letter, Brahma signifies the creator only. 
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HISTORY OP people were little better than religious automatons. 
inT v’ The character of this important compromise between 
the simple forms of Vedic worship and the com- 
plicated system of Brahmanism, will form the main 
, subject of inquiry in the present sketch of the Brah- 

thev^fc"” riod agG- Hat in investigating the various 

branches of the subject, it will be constantly neces- 
sary to refer to the Vedic period ; inasmuch as such 
an investigation tends to indicate the opposition be- 
tween the ideas and institutions of the Vedic age 
and those of the Brahmanic age, which are«rendered 
perceptible by a comparison of the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda with the institutes of Manu. 

DistinKuishiiig Tlic chai’actcristics of the two succcedins: eras of 

charactonslica ^ ^ 

Budd’hS^Ld Buddhism and Brahmanical revival will bo brought 

Brahmaiucairc- consideration in the next volume. But inas- 

much as traces of both periods are to bo found in the 
Mah^ Bluirata and Kiimdyana, it may be as well to 
indicate in the present place the broad features 
which distinguish each of those epochs from the re- 
maining tliree. 

Commonceraent With the dawn of Buddhism a footing is cstab- 

of the age. of ^ 

Sxthcliltury^^^ lislicd ill iiiodcrn chronology. The advent of Sdkya 
Muni, who is generally regarded as the great teacher 
and founder of Buddhism in India, has been referred 
to the sixth century before the Christian era by a 
series of calculations which will be duly considered 

S^aKi. hereafter. This famous personage seems for a while 
to have effected a complete revolution in the reli- 
gious belief of the Hindus.. He threw contempt 
upon the simple prayers of the Vedic Aryans for the 
material blessings of this life, by enunciating an idea 
which has found expression amongst bards and pro- 
phets of all ages, namely, that the pleasures of this 
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world aro altogether unreal and unsubstantial, the history op 

mere creations of the imagination. He taught as a 

vital truth the sentiment which is involved in the Ti — : T 

Happiness a dc- 

words of a modern poet, and which is familiar to the 
current religious thought of tho European : — 

“ The world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s delusion given ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow.” 

But Sdkya Muni went further. The modern Existence au 
European idea reposes upon tho conclusion that 
there is nothing true in tho universe of being, saving 
the life hereafter in heaven. The old Brahmans 
taught that men were constantly committing sins, 
which could only bo expiated by penances and sacri- 
fices ; and that the performance of penances and sac- 
rifices, in excess of such expiation, would secure a 
corresponding amount of rewards either in this life 
or tho life hereafter. But Siikya Muni cut at tho 
very root of these creeds by proijlaiming that ex- 
istence itself was an evil to gods and men ; that tho 
one grand object of gods and men was not to pro- 
long their miserable existence for tho sake of such 
deluding phantoms as wealth, pleasure, or power, 
either in this life or in future existences ; but rather 
to crush out all human passions and yearnings, and 
thus to deliver the soul from the vortex of ever-re- 
curring transmigrations; and enable it to take refuge 
in a state of utter and eternal repose. Such repose 
is an Oriental idea of perfect and divine felicity, and 
is termed NirvAna ; but in reality it is little more 
than an idea of utter annihilation, inasmucli as it 
involved the destruction of all individuality, until 
nothing was loft but mere intellect in undisturbed 
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nisTOBY OP slumber. It may also be remarked, as a significant 
Part V. fact in the history of man, which will be further 
considered in the next volume, that this idea of Re- 
pose, this longing after eternal rest, did not find its 
full force in an ago of evil and tribulation, when 
afflicted humanity sought relief from the thousand 
Age of satiety, ills that flcsh is hoir to; but in an ago of sensual 
gratification, ■when profuse indulgence had produced 
a sickening satiety, whicli found expression in the 
words of the Preacher of old: — “All, all is vanity, 
and vexation of spirit.” 

Expulsion of Tlio circumstances which led to the expulsion of 

Kuddlnsiu by ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

toi rovival?“' Buddliism from India, and the triumphant revival of 
Brahmanism, are still involved in some obscurity, 
whicli may however bo possibly cleared up hereafter. 
In the present place it may suffice to say that the 
great Brahmanical revival seems to have originated 
in a democratic appcid to the sympathies and aspir- 
ations of the masses, who might reasonably bo sup- 
posed to bo less capable of apprehending the trans- 
cendental happiness involved in the idea of Nirvdna, 

, and to feel a livelier appreciation of the more sub- 
, stantial enjoyments of human existence as they are 
; generally understood by the bulk of the community, 
i Indeed it may be remarked that unless religion pro- 
! mises substantive blessings and rewards, or is asso- 
i ciated with sectarian ideas which perpetuate it as a 
- living principle by that force of antagonism which 
' perpetuates so many dogmas, it soon fails to act as a 
Failure of Bud- motivo powor or Spring of action. It is thus easy to 
euceihemassos. comprchcnd that amidst the corruptions of a Bud- 
dhist priesthood, a religious belief which offered no 
spiritual consolation beyond rest or annihilation, and 
which ignored rather than satisfied the innate yearn- 
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ings of the soul after a supreme good, sopn failed to histoet op 
exercise an influence upon the general community, 
who hankered after the fleshpots of Egypt, and 
burned with the eagerness of youthful voluptuaries'^ 
to receive material blessings from their old national 
gods in return for sacrifice and prayer. Under such 
circumstances the appeal of the Brdhmans to the App(‘al of the 
popular sentiment could scarcely fail of success. The the wOTsh jjn of 
worship of the old Vedic deities, who had been held 

, , . . , . ^ . Vedic deities. 

in derision during the age of Buddhism, was par- 
tially revived. The worship of Vishnu and Siva, Vishnu and 
which was unknown to the composers of the Rig- 
Veda, but which seem to have largely prevailed 
throughout Ilinddstan and the Dekhan, was recog- 
nized and adopted by the apostles of the Brahmanical 
revival. Vishnu and Siva were each identified with 
Brahma, and ultimately with each other. Rdma and Brohmn. 
Krishna, the traditional heroes of the people of In- Krishiia, as in-' 
dia, whose histories have been household words for vwJmu. 
ages, were declared to be incarnations of the god 
Vishnu ; whilst oven the animals who were wor- Animaiworahip. 
shipped by the pro- Aryan races, such as the fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, and the lion, were represented as 
incarnations of the same deity. In like manner the 
worship of the Linga, which appears to have origin- Lingawowiiip. 
ated in a remote antiquity, was associated with the 
worship of Siva ; and the deification of the female 
principle, the Earth goddess, which appears to have 
sprung up amongst many primitive tribes, and was 
supposed to grant abundant harvests and prolific 
cattle, became associated with Parvatf, the wife of 
Siva, under a variety of names of which perhaps 
Durgd and Kdli are the widest known. Numerous 
other deifications were in like manner admitted into 

27 
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HisTOEY OF the pantheon of the Brdhmans; such as gods of love, 
Ibtv. of war, of wealth, and of good luck; as well as 

Kima, deified animals and things belonging to an ancient 

* fetische worship, including cows, snakes, birds, trees, 
plants, rivers, mountains, books, .stones and logs of 
wood ; all of whicli were incorporated in the Brah- 
manical system under a variety of mythical inter- 
pretations and transformations, until the Hindus 
themselves have ignorantly believed that their gods 
were three hundred and thirty millions in number 

Chronology of The chronology of theie four great epochs in the 

the four epochs. ^ 7 . 

• history of the Hindus may perhaps be indicated as 
follows : — 

Ycdic. 1st. — The Vedic age, which was characterized by 

tlie worship of the elementary deities, such as Agni 
and Indra, and appears to have prevailed in the Pun- 
jab prior to the disappearance of the Saraswati river 
in the sand.® 

Biniimanio. 3nd. — Tlic Brahmaiiic age, Avhich was character- 
ized by the worship of Brahma, and appears to have 
prevailed between the disappearance of the Saraswati 
in the sand, and the advent of Sdkya Muni about 
B.c. 600. 

Buddhist. 3rd. — The Buddhist age, which was characterized 

by the pursuit of Nirvana, and appears to have pre- 
vailed from about B.c. 600 to a.d. 800 or 1000. 

* The names of all these deified personifications will he fully indicated in a 
subsequent volume. It will suflice to state tliat Kama is the god of love ; Khrti- 
Iceya the god of war ; Kuvera the god of wealth ; and Ganesa, the elephant-headed 
and big-bellied idol, the god of good luck and prosperity. 

The age of the Brahmanical revival is eometimes styled the Pur&nic age, or 
the ago in which the Pur&nas were composed. The Purhnas certainly received 
their present form during this period, and the legends they contain are chiefljf 
valuable as illustrations of the period of Brahmanical revival. 

® The significance of the disappearance of the Saraswafi, os separating two 
eras from each other, will be pointed out in Chapter IT., on Vedic and Brahmanic 
geography. 
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4th. — The Brahmanical revival, which was cha- history op 
racterized by the worship of incarnations of deities, p™^v! 
aijd appears to have prevailed from about a.d. 800 
to the present time. * 

Whilst, however, the attempt has been made to Donnite chro-, 
map out the religious history of the Hindus into four '>>«• 
distinct periods, it by no means follows that such an 
arrangement of eras is to be regarded as an ex- 
pression of definite chronology. On the one hand 
an attempt to arrive at approximate chronological 
data, and to calculate thcilprobablo duration of Hindii 
forms of religious belief by reference to what is 
known of the duration of modern revolutions in re- 
ligious thought, carries back the imagination to a 
period so far removed from all recorded histoiy, that 
sjmclironisms could only be found in astronomical 
calculations of the revolutions of the stars. Again, intormingi™ 

0 7 of religious idi IIS 

in dealing with revolutions brought about by the 
progress and development of religious thought, it is 
impossible to fix any chronological interval, less per- 
haps than a thousand years, between the time when 
an old faith passes away and the time when a new 
faith finds full expression, and fairly lays hold of the 
national mind. One age runs into its successor and 
mingles with its current ; just as the heathenism of 
Greece and Borne continued to exist long after the 
advent of Christianity ; and just as Roman Cathol- 
icism still continues to exist, and may exist for hun- 
dreds. of generations yet to come, although at least 
three centuries may be said to have passed away 
since the advent of the Protestant Reformation. To 
this day very many traces of the old Vedic worship 
are still to be found in the popular faith and ritual 
of the masses in India ; whilst the innovating doc;^ 
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HISTORY OF trines of Buddliism, wliicli were so hotly persecuted 
pabt V. by the Bnihnians, still linger in many recesses of the 
Hindil mind. Stranger still, the fetische form ^f 
worship, which belongs to the remotest antiquity, 
still flourishes in India, and is especially to be found 
in the rural districts, where it exercises no small in- 
fluence upon the minds and actions of the masses.® 
Two points in q^]io followuig chaptcrs will tlius be- immediately 
t hu Brahmanio (j(jyoted to 'd Consideration of the ideas and institu- 
tions of the Brahmanic age. Accordingly, before 
commencing tlie inquiry, #t may be advisable to 
consider two important points, which bear upon the 
general subject, namely: — 

1st — The duration, of the Brahmanic ago. 

2nd — The light which the Brahmanic age throws 
upon the Vedic period. 

ut, ProimWc From the data already laid down it would seem 

durntioii ot the ^ ^ 

Braiimamc ««e. qJj Brahmanic ago intervened between the 

decline of the Vedic worship and the rise of Bud- 
dhism. In other words, between the reduction of 
the Vedic worship to an established ritual in associ- 
ation with the worship of Brahma, which seems to 
have taken place at some remote period more or less 
corresponding with the disappearance of the Saras- 
watf river in the sand ; and the early teachings of 
Stikya Muni, who seems to have flourished in the 
sixth century before the Christian ora. But whilst 
indefliitteex- for tlio sakc of cloamess the transition period bo- 

tfiiisioii of Brail- ^ ^ 

»Khoat tho tween Brahmanism and Buddhism has been referred 

Buddlliitt ago. 


® Indra, ono of tho most celebrated of the Vedic deities, is still worshipped in 
the great annual festival in the south of India, known as the Pnngol, or “ boil- 
ing/* Again, many traces of the worship of Buddha are to be found at Jagan- 
nhth; and missionaries in many quarters report that Buddhist doctrines have left 
a deep impression upon the rural population. 
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to the sixth century b.c., it seems certain that the histoet op 
current of Brahmanism flowed on until a much later ’ 
dqte. When Sakya Muni began to promulgate the 
peculiar dogmas of Buddhism to the people of Ilin- 
ddstan, he found himself surrounded by Bnihmans, 
many of whom became his converts and disciples ; 
and it was not until after his death that a hostile oppo- 
sition arose between the Bnilimans and Buddhists, 
which eventuated in religious wars and cruel perse- 
cutions, that still find expression in local traditions, 
as well ‘as in the burq^ and charred remains of 
Buddhist monasteries of olden time. Indeed Brah- 
manism seems never to have been entirely subverted, 
for otherwise its resuscitation ten or twelve centuries 
after the death of Si'ikya Muni could ^have been 
scarcely possible. Moreover it will be seen hereafter a 

that Brahmanism appears to satisfy the crude aspir- people, 
ations of mankind in an early stage of civilization ; 
and is in accordance witli a popular idea of divine 
justice in the government of the world, that every 
good act will be separately considered and rewarded, 
and that every sinful act Avill lie separately con- 
sidered and punished, either in this life or in the life 
hereafter. On the other hand Buddhism is essen- BiKidM9n!,an>. 

ligioii ol tu« no- 

tially an aristocratic creed, suitable only to the’’'®*- 
philosophic yearnings of a rich and noble class, in 
whom solf-indulgcuco in every gratification has pro- 
duced a surfeit of pleasure ; and who arc consequent- 
ly driven by sheer satiety to seek a life of abstinence 
and contemplation, which will ultimately tend to a 
dreamy spiritual existence of eternal repose and un- 
disturbed slumber. 

A further idea of the probable duration of the 
bid Brahmanical period may perhaps be derived from 
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HISTORY OF a consideration of the period in which tho code of 
Past V. Manu appears to have been composed. It will be 

Code of Maim a seen hereafter that whilst this code recognizes the 

tKwtory'of worship of the Vedic deities as part of the great com- 

jirahmamsm. , , - . . i i 

promise between Vedic and Bralimanic rites, winch 
characterized the Brahmanic period ; it rofei’s to the 
atheists and revilers of the Veda, who are to be 
identified with the Buddhists, and it directs that no 
Bnilmians shoidd settle in tlieir neighbourhood. At 

Noreferoiices tlio Same time it takes no cognizance of that worship 

111 the rode to ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

m^S^rovIv^! of incarnations of deity which characterized the later 
era of Brahmanical revival ; and especially it con- 
tains but slight reference to Vishnu or Siva, tlie two 
great deities of the modern religion of the Hindus. 

ProbaHc date of Accordingly, although the date of the code is still 

thccodcof . , , ’ • ° 

Maim. involved in some obscurit}’', its composition may 

perhaps be referred to the centuries immediately 
preceding tho Christian era, er to those which im- 
mediately follow that och.’ 

throwirnmn*'’’* As regai’ds tho reflex light whicli tho following 

tho Bmimlam^ investigations into the history of tho Brahmanic age 
will throw upon the Vedic age, it will suffice to re- 
mark that tho illustrations to be traced among Brah- 
manic materials ivill bo found to furnish new and 
important additions to the stock of information 
respecting th.o old Vedic settlements in the Punjab, 
which has already been gathered from tho hymns of 
the liig-Veda.® Tho grounds for the several con- 
clusions will bo exhibited in future chapters ; but it 
may be desirable to note in the present place the 


7 lleference is certainly made in the code to the Puriinas and Upanishad; 
still the greater portion of the code seems to have been composed long before tho 
Purdnas received their pn ^ent form. 

® See ante^ ^’^ol. I. Vedic Period. 
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(lata whicli will be more or less established hereafter, history op 
The iiient points are nine in number, and may be pILt*v! 
iniiicated as follows ^ ^ ^ Ninosauent 

’ 1st, The geographical distinction between the 
Vedic settlements and the Brahmanic settlements; 
the former being referable to the Punjab and the 
latter to Hinddstan. 

2nd, The distinction between the Rishis and the 
Brdhmans; the former being Vedic psalmists and 
worship 2 }ors of the Vedic deities, whilst the latter 
were sa(;i’ificirig priests and worshippers of the god 
Brahma. 

3rd, The distinction between the Vedic con- 3ra.coiiception» 
ception of Maim as the first man, and tlie Brahmanic 
conception of Manu as the Hindu- lawgiver. 

4th, The distinction between the creation of the «h,oreatio)is 

by Manu and 

universe by JVIanu and tlie similar creation by 
Bralimd. 

5th, Tlie distinction b(.iwe«'u the Vedic and “i>>..''«iiyniia 

' llr;ihnj:mn* 

Brahmanic systems of chronology; the former 
being apjiarontly based upon a calculation of Man- 
wantaras, or reigns of successive Manus, whilst the 
latter was based upon a succession of Kaljias, or 
days of Brahma. 

6th, The distinction between the Vedic worshij) «*■**• 
and the Brahmanic worship). 

7th, The distinction between the Vedic forms of Mw^agaa. 
marriage and the Brahmanic rites. 

8th, The distinction between the Vedic Srdddha sth, srAddhas. 
and the Brahmanic rite. 

9th, The distinction between the Kshatriya and tri}naiid the 
the Brdhman, which especially characterizes the laws 
respecting the four castes. 

In addition, however, to these main points, many dmce. 
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HISTORY OF other characteristics of the Vedic and Brahmanic 
Pam V. periods will appear in future chapters, and further 
illustrate the radical distinction which exists between 
the two sig6$. Moreover, an attempt will be made 
in the concluding chapter of the present volume, 
under the head of “ Historical resum^,” to classify 
and arrange all available data in the Epic traditions, 
as will servo to illustrate the successive stages in the 
development of the Hindii people ^ and establish, if 
possible, a chronological sequence which shall ap- 
proximate as nearly as may be to the current con- 
ception of historical annals. 



CHAPTEE n. 

VEDIC AND BBAHMANIC GEOGRAPHY. 

The ^rst point to bo settled in the history of the history op 
Brahmanic age is the relative geographical position 
of the Vedic and Brahmanic settlements at the dawn comparison of 
of tradition. This point is of considerable import- 

. n j *• 1 Vedic hymns 

ance, as in consequence of the systematic Brah- gj^waieor 
manizing of all Vedic traditions, which characterizes 
the sacred literature of the Hindiis, the early local- 
ities of the Vedic and Brahmanic peoples have been 
hitherto confounded together ; and the geographical 
distinction between the two classes of settlements 
can only be ascertained after a critical investigation 
of the data which are to bo found in the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda and laws of Manu. 

According to Manu there were two ancient vcdiosottic. 
territories in the north-west quarter ot India, which 
seem to have been more or loss separated from each 
other by a once famous river known as the Saras- 
watf. This river might be roughly described as 
flowing from the Himalayas towards the south in a 
parallel lino with the Sutlej and Jumnd, and about 
half way between the two ; and thus the Aryan 
invaders from .the north-west would have to cross the 
Saraswatl on their way from the Punjab to Hin- 
dxistan. The region to the westward of the river is 
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HISTORY OP said by Manu to have been created or frequented by 
■abtv. the Devatas, or gods of the Vedic Aryans., The 
region to the eastward of the river is said to have 
been the country of the ancient Brdhman priests, 
the worshippers of the god Brahma.* This dis- 
tii^ction between the Devatas, or gods of the Vedic 
md Aryans, and Brahma, or god of the Brahmans, must 

the BrAhmaiis. be especially borne in mind in dealing with the 
history of ancient India. In Hindd traditions the 
gods are frequently identified with their worshippers. 
Thus the term “ Devatas ” often points to the Vedic 
people, whilst the term “ Brahma ” may sometimes 
point to the Brdhman people. It should also be 
added, that whilst the god Brahma was scai’cely 
known to the composers of the Vedic hymns, no pains 
are spared in the code of Manu to represent Brahma 
as a deity distinct from, and far superior to, all the 
Vedic deities. 

t5S‘th2'v& glance at these geographical data, it 

rSIij2b"and'® would appear that the territory of the Vedic Aryans 
of ffiSSu might be identified with the modern Punjab, and 
tljat the territory of the Brdhmans might be in like 
manner identified with that of Hindiistan proper. 
Indeed it is by no means improbable that this con- 
jecture involves an important geographical fact; 
namely, a distinction between the Vedic people and 

• The distinction between the eastward and westward of the river is not 
clearly laid down hy Manu, and the obscurity is rendered greater by a confusion 
M regards the real Sarawati, which seems to have taken place in modem maps. 
The question will be discussed hereafter, in connection with a translation of the 
original texts in Manu. It wffl suffice to state here that a land-mark, known as 
the Vmasona, or di^ppoaranoe of the Saraswati, is fixed by Manu as the western 
boundary of the Middle region; and consequently it has been inferred that the 
same boundary separated the Brahmanic territory from the Vedic territotr. That 
they were separated is certain, as Manu describes Brahm&rshi-desa as bring west 
of Brahm&varta. 
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> Brahmanic people, corresponding to the distinction histoet op 
between the Punjab and Hinddstan. In the hymns 
of the Rig- Veda frequent reference is made to the 
land of the seven rivers, created by Indra and Agni, 
which rivers seem to correspond to the seven rivers 
of the Punjab whilst it is plain from other allusions 
that the Aryan settlements extended southward 
along the main stream of the Indus or Sindhd 
towards the modern Kurrachee. In like manner it 
is certain that at a later period the Brahmans occu- 
pied the. greater part of Hinddstan, and became 
identified with that tenitory. Manu, however, re- 
stricts both the Vedic region 'and the Brahmanic “““• 
region to a much more limited area, and dis- 
tinguishes each one by a Brahmanical name. The 
Vedic territory is described as a small tract between 
tlie so-called Saraswatf and Dhrishadwatf, whicJi 
Iiave been identified with two little streams known 
in modem maps as the Sersooty and Caggar, and 
enclose between them a little territory about sixty 
miles long and from twenty-four to forty miles wide. 

The Brahmanic territory occupied in the mind of 
Manu a far larger area, but one which was still con- 
fined to western Hinddstan, namely, from the bank 
of the Saraswatf to the bank of the Ganges in tlje 
neighbourhood of the famous city of Kanouj, an 
interval of about three hundred milea as the crow 
flies. The Brahmanical names applied by Manu to 
both regions, open up a question of some importance. 

The Vedic region he calls by the name of Brahmd- 
varta, and the Brahmanic region by the name of **-*^^ 

» Tbe seven rivers of the Punjab consist of the Indus and the Saraswati, and 
the five rivers between them, namely, the Jhelum, the Chenaub, the Bavco, the 
Boas, and the Sutlej. 
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Brahmdrslii-desa. The latter name of Brahmdrshi-. 
desa, as designating the country of the divine priests 
or Brdhmans, is probably historical ; as the tradition 
is widely spread throughout India that the region 
indicated as Brahmdrshi-desa is the mother-country 
of the Brdhmans. The name, however, of Brah- 
mdvarta, which Manu applies to the Vodic settlement 
’ on the Saraswatf, is apparently a mythical appella- 
tion of comparatively modern date. If both coun- 
tries were named after Brahma, it seems difficult to 
understand why any distinction should liave been 
laid down between them. Moreover, -in the Vedic 
■ period, as will be seen hereafter, tlie river Saraswatf 
; flowed on to the river Indus. In the Brahmanic 
period, however, when the code of Manu was' pro- 
mulgated, the same river disappeared in the sand 
long before it reached the Indus ; and Vinasana, or 
the place of the disappearance of the river, was' 
adopted by Manu as a land-mark which formed the 
western boundary of the middle region. Thus at 
the time when the river Saraswatf flowed to the 
Indus, the Vedic deities wore alone worshipped by 
the Vedic Aryans. In the succeeding age, however, 
when the Saraswatf disappeared in the sand, the god 
Brahma was worshipped as the one Supreme Being, 
and the Vedic deities were either depreciated or 
neglected by the Bnlhmans. Indeed, throughout 
the Institutes of Manu, the god Brahma is persist- 
ently represented as infinitely superior to the Vedic 
gods. He is described as the creator of the De- 
vatas ; and a day of Brahmd is said to have been 
equal to many thousand years of the Devatas.® 

3 This allegod superiority of Brahmh to the Dovatas is still more strikingly 
put forward in the Bbrnhyana, where the Vedic deities are represented as flying to 
BrahmA for protection against RAvana. See anU^ p. 18. 
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. Manu, however, has unconsciously revealed the real 
truth, as regards the mythical origin of the term 
“ Brahmdvarta.” In speaking of the Vedic tract, 
he says : — “ This country was created by the De- 
vatas [i.e. Vedic gods], and therefore the sages [i.e. 
the Brdhmans of a later age, of whom Manu was the 
representative] gave it the name of Brahmdvarta.* 

A comparison of the geographical data in the 
B/ig-Veda, when the river Saraswatf flowed on to 
the Indus, with the geographical data in Manu, when 
the same river disappeared in the sand long before 
it reached the Indus, will fully confirm the con- 
clusions which have been laid down. The Saraswatf 
river is known in the Rig- Veda as the seventh 
stream ; because apparently it was the seventh and 
last stream which the Vedic Aryans had to cross in 
their way from the Punjab to Hindustan proper, or 
in other words from the banks of the Sutlej to the 
banks of the Jumnd.® - It was also called the mother 
of the Indus' or Sindhii;* probably because it flowed 
into the Indus, and thus fed or nourished that river. 
Its praises are duly hymned in the Rig-Veda as the 
mightiest of rivers, the beautiful goddess, the pro- 
tecting deity, the bestower of food and riches. 
“ This Saraswatf, firm as a city made of iron, flows 
rapidly with all Sustaining water, sweeping away in' 
its might all other waters, as a charioteer clears the 
road : Saraswatf, chief and parent of rivers, flowing 

from the mountains to the ocean May the 

auspicious and gracious Saraswatf hear our praises 

* Manu ii. 17. It will be seen hereafter that the geography of Manu must 
be referred to a time when the Aryans had conquered the whole of Hindfistan ; 
and that even in his time the area of Brahmanism was by no means co-cxtcnsivo 
with the area occupied by the Aryans. 

• * Rig-Veda, Mand. Vi. Hymn 36, v. 6. 
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11 [STOUT OP at this sacrifice, approached as she is with reverence 
Paet V. and with bended knees : We present to thee, Saras- 
watl, these oblations with reverence ; bo gratified by 
our praise ; and may we ever recline upon thee, as 
upon a sheltering tree.” ^ These mantras evidently 
belong to a period anterior to Brahmanism. They 
are the expression of- men who personified their river 
as a female deity, and poured out their souls in a 
fetische worship, combining poetical sentiment with 
self-interested devotion. But they are not the ex- 
pressions of men under Brahmanical influbneos, for 
they contain no allusion whatever to such essentials 
in Brahmanical ideas as the doctrine of merits and 
demerits, of sacrifices and penances as associated with 
the conception of sin, the transmigrations of the soul, 
and the future states of punishment and reward. 

Harm’s geo- Manu’s geographical notices of Brahmdvarta and 

Brahmdrshi-desa are altoffcthor of a different cha- 
racter.® Instead of indicating what would appear 

Ib, HjTtiii 95. 

^ The followiii" translation of the texts in M.anu will be found useful for re- ’ 
ference. Bcsivles Brahniuvartaand Bruhjn{ir.shi-d('sa, it will be found to refer to 
two other rej^ions, namely, JMadhya-desa, or the Middle region, and Aryivarta, or 
the Aryan pale, which will bo noticed hereafter. 

I. — BRAiiMU^AUT.i. — “The space between the two divine rivers, the Saras- 
wati and the Drishadwati, — that God-created tract they call the BrahinhvartJifi 
The custom prevalent in that tract, received from successive tradition, concerning 

«thc castes and the mixed castes, is called the good custom.” • 

II. — Braii3IaUSHI-desa.— “ Kuruk.shctra, the Matsyas, the Panchidas, and 
the Suraseiias. This land which comes to Brahm&varta, is the land of Brah- 
mhrshis (Brahmiirshi-dosa, or the land of divine sagos). I^om a Brbfiman born 
in that district let all the men on the earth learn their sevei’a! duties.” 

Ill-— M auhya-dksa. — “T he tract between the Ilimhlaya and Vindhya, to 
the east of Vinasana, and to the west of Pray&ga, is called the central region 
(Madhya-desa ”). 

IV. — AryAvarta. — “T he space between those two mountain ranges to the 
eastern and the western sea, the wise know as ArySivarta (or the land of the 
Aryans.)” 

“ Where the black antelope naturally grazes is to be held as the proper land 
for offering sacrifices ; all else is Mlechchba-land. Let the twice-born carefully 
k^’cp within these countries ; but a Sddra distressed for subsistence, may dwell 
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to be an important line of Aryan settlements west- histoetop 
ward of the Saraswatf, Mann simply defines a con- 
trf^cted little colony between the upper course of the 
Saraswatf, now called the Sersooty, and a tributary 
of the same river, named the Drishadwatf, but now 
known as the Caggar.® 

But the texts of Manu quoted below contain two 
highly significant statements, which not only throw 
still further light upon the all-important distinction 
between Brahmdvarta and Brahmarshi-desa, but also 
seem to> point to the origin of caste as well- as to 
that of Brahmanism, Speaking of the tract on the origin of the 

n / Ti/T // rni ^ i • caste system in 

baraswati, Manu says : — “ ihe custom prevalent in samswau. 
that tract, received from successive tradition, con- 
cerning the castes and mixed castes, is called the 
good custom.” This remark seems to imply that 
the caste sj^^stem originated in the Aryan colony, 
probably from the relations which subsisted between 
the conquerors and conquered. Again, speaking of origin of e™ii. 
Brahmdrshi-desa, he says : — “ From a Brahman born mirahi-aosa. 
in that district let all the men in the earth leam their 
several duties.” This remark would seem to imply 
that Brahmdrshi-desa was the mother country of the 
Brdhmans. Thus two important inferences may be 
drawn : — 

First, that the caste system originated in the 
country to the westward of the river Saraswatf. 

anywhere.” Professor Cowell’s translation of Manu, ii. 17 — 24, in Elphinstone’s 
History of India, fifth edition, p. 225. 

® Manu’s misconception as ren^ards the Aryan settlement in Vcdic times seems 
to have led to some misrepresentation on modern maps. The name of Sersooty, as 
a corruption of Saraswati, has been restricted to the upper course of the river 
before its junction with the Caggar; and the Sersooty hixs thus been converted 
from a main stream into a tributary. On the other hand the name of the Caggar 
has been extended over the whole course of the Saraswati to the spot where it 
disappears in tho sand. 
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HISTORY OP Secondly, that Brahmanism originated in the 
p^T^v! country to the eastward of the rivor Saraswati, that 
is, in the region between the Saraswatl and ^he 
Jumnd.^® 

Progress of The cuptain of Indian history thus rises upon 

Aryan invasion , •' • i l i? 

JJvi®“V{est^®Hwo distinct regions, occupying opposite banks ot 
the time of the riyer Saraswatf, namely, Brahmdvarta, or the 
land of Devatas, and Brahmdrshi-desa, or the land 
of Brahmans. But Manu describes two other re- 
gions, namely, Madhya-desa, or the IVIiddle region, 
and Arydvarta, or the Aryan pale. Tlie geo- 
graphical data in connection with this mapping out 
of Hindustan are of considerable importance, inas- 
much as they furnish a further illustration of the 
chronological interval between the liymns of the 
Big-Veda and the laws of Manu ; between the flow- 
ing of the Saraswatf into the Indus and the dis- 
appearance of the Saraswatf in the sand. The 
Middle region extended from the disappearance of 
the Saraswatl to the junction of the Ganges and 
J umnd at Alldhabdd ; but Arydvarta, or the land of 


The country which Manu terms Bvahmurshi appears to liave extended over 
the valleys of the Gan«;cs and Jumna from the neighbourhood of Delhi and 
Ilastinhpur to the neighbourhood ol Kanouj, an ancient city of great renown, 
which was situated on the Ganges about sixty-five miles to the westward of Luck- 
now. The looHlitios indicated in the texts of Manu already .quoted, may be 
identified a.s follows-: — The plain of Kurukshetra must have been situated in the 
neighbourhood of the settlements of the Kauravas and Pfiridavas at Hastinkpur 
and Delhi. The country of Matsya is dubious, but may have been the modem 
Jeypur. The identifications of Panchkla with Kanyakubja or Kanouj, and of 
Surasena with Mathura, rest on the authority of Kullfika, the- commentator of 
Manu, and may have been connected with the worship of Krishna ; Kanyakubja 
being the name of the humpbacked woman who was healed by Krishna, and Sura 
being the Chieftain of the Yadavas at Mathura, and the reputed grandfather of 
Krishna. It has already been doubted whetlier the llaj of Panchkla, possessed by 
Kaja Drupada, really extended as far as Kanouj; but this by no means militates 
against Kullfika's representation of the extent of Brahm£u-shi, the land of the 
Brahman Rishis. See ante^ Yol. L pasmn. 
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Aryans, extended from sea to sea.^' Thus in the histoey op 
time of the Rig- Veda the Aryans had advanced only p^v. 
to .the “ seventh stream ” or Saraswati ; whilst in the 
time of Manu they had spread throughout Hindiistan. 

It may' also be added that the Institutes of Manu 
were composed prior to any conquest of the Dekhan ; 
for Manu expressly forbids any men of the three 
twice-born castes from dwelling in any other country 
than Arydvarta. 

But there is another and still more significant ^trict«iar«i 
point in 'the geography of Manu which must not be SSi'? 
overlooked. In his reference to the most ancient 
period, which has been hero termed the Vcdic ago, 
the area of the Aryans is a very small tract in com- 
parison with the area of the Bnlhmans. But it will 
be seen in his description of the Brahmanical*period, 
in which he liimsolf flourislied, that the Aryan pale 
was a far more extensive area than the Bnihinan 
pale. The country of the Brdhmans only extended 
from the Saraswati to the Ganges ; but the country 
of AryAvarta extended over the whole of Hindiistan. 

In other words, the advancing tide of Aryans had 
poured through Bralumirshi-desa, and had doubtless 
earned with them much of the Brahmanical faith 
and ritual; although the orthodoxy and morals of 
a gallant race of heroes who had conquered Hin- 
ddstan, must have appeared dubious in the eyes ot 
a true Brdhman. They drove war chariots, tamed 

i ^ ^ 

“ There is some vagueness in the expression from sea to sea, inasmuch as the 
latitude of both Brahmiivarta and BrahmArshi on one side, and of Bengal on the 
other, lies far to the northward of the sea-coast. But we must not expect much 
geographical precision from Manu as regards latitude. It is, however, still a 
question whether Bengal is to be included in Aryavarta, or whether we may 
assume that in ancient times the Bay extended, sufficiently far to the north- 
wards to form an eastern boundary. 

VOL. II. 
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wild horses, and were proficients in the use of the 
bow and battle-axe ; and so far their services were 
valuable as protecting tlie Bnlhmans, Vaisyas, and 
Siidras, — the priests, merchants, and cultivators, — 
against the barbarous aborigines. But they were 
addicted to wine, gambling, and flesh meat, which 
were one and all an abomination to the Brdhman. 
Moreover, they seem to have been often led away 
by their love of beautiful women to contract unions 
with the fair maidens of the newly-conquered terri- 
tory, which wore contrary to all Brahmanical rule. 
Therefore Manu promulgated his code for their 
edification, and especially directed that all men 
should learn their duties from those Brdhmans only 
who were born in Brahmdrshi-desa, or within the 
l^rdhmSn pale. 



CHAPTER III. 


RISIIIS AND BRAHMANS. 

The. distinction between the Vedic age and history op 

INDIA. 

Brahmanic age has now boon fully indicated, and pahtv. 
will bo further illustrated hereafter. The point to 
be established in the present chapter is the distinc- j^sahuKsti. mid 
tion between the llishis, who composed the hymns of priefis- 
the Rig-Voda in the land of the seven rivers, and 
the BrAhmans of a later period, who performed sa- 
crifices, and promulgated their complex code of rites 
and observances in the western quarter of Hindus- 
tan. In other words, between the joyous psalmists 
who poured out their souls in earnest and vigorous 
prayers to the Vedic deities for the material bless- 
ings of this world; and the gloomy race of priests, 
who promulgated the doctrines of religious austeri- 
ties and future transmigration with especial reference 
to the life which is to come. 

The composers of the hymns of the Rig- Veda 
appear to have had little faith in a life hereafter, in Su urel*" 
the immortality of the soul, or in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, beyond a vague concep- 
tion of Yama as a god or judge of the dead. The 
Vedic Aryans also had some crude ideas, connected 
with the propitiation of the Pitris, or ghosts of de- 
ceased ancestors, with food and water ; but this pro- 
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INDIA. ■* j i. 

Part V.’ affectionate remembrance, and to have been scarcely 
connected with religious ideas. In a few of the 
hymns, which appear to bo of comparatively later 
origin, ideas of a spiritual life after death may have 
found expression ; but such lofty aspirations are not 
to be found in the compositions of the more popular 
and genial psalmists. On the contrary, the Vedic 
bards were endowed with a lai’ge capacity for 
worldly enjoyment, and a healthy and human appre- 
ciation of material good ; and their hymns hr general 
are the early expressions of a child-like belief in the 
individual existence of superior and spiritual beings 
in the elements, which could work either good or 
evil. Th'e sun could ripen the harvest or burn it up ; 
the rain could nourish the crops or destroy them; 
the wind could blow in gentle zejrhyrs or rush along 
the earth in hurricanes. The necessity for pro- 
pitiating such beings was therefore obvious. Accord- 
ingly the Vedic bard personified them into deities, 
and gratified them with offerings of strong drink 
and choice viands, and hymned them with praises 
as they were accustomed to hymn their own warriors 
and Rajas. Thus having feasted the gods and 
lauded them, the worshipper naturally expected in 
return such blessings as the gods had to bestow. 
Besides however the elementary deities, a host of 
other spiritual existences were personified into gods 
at the mere fancy of the imaginative bard. Heaven 
and earth, rivers, weapons, food, soma wine, the 
dawn, the sacrifice itself, and the priest who offered 
it, were alike invested with a spiritual life and con- 
verted into deities. The chief gods of all however 
were Indra and Agni, whose attributes have already 
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been described ; Indra as the typo of sovereignty history of 
and conquest, the giver of rain, and sometimes the 
creator of the rivers and mountains ; and Agni, as 
light or tire in all its varied manifestations, as the 
creative or vivifying spirit which animated the entire 
universe like a Supreme Soul. 

It is perha2DS difficult in a philosophic ago to Gentaicta^er 
sympathize in the deep religious fervour with which “femoniai. 
the Aryan psalmists invoked such deities as those 
which have been described. But the natural seltish- 
ness wllich lies at the root of such religious enthu- 
siasm, sufficiently explains the cause of the vitality • 
of their devotion. So long as the people believed 
that material blessings were to be obtained by offer- 
ings of food and wine, and hymns of praise and 
prayer, so long they would continue to jiropare the 
feast for the gods, and iiour forth their souls in pas- 
sionate laudation and supplication. The nature of 
the Vedic worship would also bo specially accejit- 
ablo to a convivial community ; for its rites would 
be associated with every joyous gathering, if not 
with every family meal ; and it would naturally bo 
jiojHilar so long as the community believed that they 
could procure plenteous harvests, prolific cattle, 
abundance of sons, health, vigour, and long life, by 
the simple process of feasting and singing in the 
presence of their kind-hearted and generous deities. 

At the same time the genius of the bard would be 
stimulated to a pitch never reached by the poet of 
more enlightened and incredulous ago. Riches, 
fame, and gloiy would bo the reward of that Rishi, . 
who personified a new deity or composed a now 
hymn, if his poetical flights only reached the cars of 
Ihe god, and procured earthly blessings for the con- 
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grcgation of worshippers. Sometimes a fair daugh- 
ter was given in marriage to a young and successful 
bard. Thus the legend has already been related oi 
the Baja of Anga, who gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to a young Rishi, who brought down the rain 
after a long-continued drought.^ In like manner a 
legend has been preserved in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda of auotlier Raja, dwelling on the banks of the 
Sindhu or Indus, who gave ten daughters in mar- 
riage to a young psalmist named Kakshfvat, together 
with rich dowries of cows, horses, and chariots.® 

It thus seems impossible to identify those ancient 
Vedic bards or Rishis with the more modern Brtlh- 
man priests. Tlie hymns contain many references 
to priests or cooks,. and some isolated allusions to 
Brdhmans; but the god Brahma scarcely ever 
appears to have been recognized or worshipped. 
Again, while some of the hymns comprise specula- 
tions about the soul, the relative priority of earth 
and heaven, and the creation of the universe, which 
is ascribed to Indra or Agni, there is no expression 
of Brahmanical ideas, and no reference to the crea- 
tion of the universe by Brahmil. Judging therefore 
from the analogy'^ furnished by Hebrew history, the 
hymns might bo referred to a class of minstrels of 
whom king David was a type, rather than to a 
sacerdotal class. But there is an opposition in the 


^ See ante^ Part IV. chap. ii. 

2 Hi]?- Veda, Hand. I. Hymn 126. Tlierc are several legends of a later date 
of Rajas giving their daughters in marriage to Brhhmans who are identified with 
Rishis ; hut the stories appear to have passed through a Brahmanical crucible, for 
the husbands in such cases appear as decrepit old Brhhmans rather than as youth- 
ful Rishis. Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Furanic authors to represent 
tlie young wives as loving and faithful under such circumstances, the idea is neither 
agreeable to poetical sentiment, nor to human nature, which Jinds a healthier ex- 
pression in such ballads as ** Auld Robin Gray.’* 
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^lynins of the Rig-Veda between a peaceful com- history op 
munity and a warlike community which might pos- p™ v. 
sijily indicate an opposition between the ancestors 
of the men who afterward^ became Brahmans and hymns between 

, /•! ^ ' T , * peaceful oom- 

tno ancestors oi the men who afterwards became 
Kshatriyas. Such an opposition must bo referred 
to a period long before the Aryans had crossed the 
Saraswatf, and entered BrahmArsTii-desa ; and con- 
sequently long before the names of Brdhman and 
Kshatriya had been applied to the priest and war- 
rior castes. It has already been seen* that the 
majority of the hymns of the Rig-Veda are the ex- 
pression of a peaceful community, who offered sim- 
ple oblations of butter and milk to the deities of the 
elements, and other personified abstractions; and 
this class of priestly worshippers has been identified 
with the ancestors of the later Brfihmans. In like 
manner it has been seen that there are other hymns 
which appear to be the expression of a warlike class 
of the community ; for they are connected with flesh 
sacrifices to Indra; and accordingly this class of 
worshippers has been identified with the ancestors \ 

of the later Kshatriyas. Traces are also to be found 
in these ancient hymns of an opposition between the Mwuta »l?dtho 
Worship of the Maruts, or winds, by a peaceful com- 
munity, and the worship of Indra, as a hero, by a 
warlike community.* In one hymn Indra is repre- 
sented as expostulating with the Maruts in the fol- 
lowing language: — “Where, Maruts, has that food 
been assigned to you, which was appropriated to me 
alone for the destruction of Ahi? For I indeed am. 
fierce, and strong, and mighty, and have bowed 

3 See ante, Vol. I. Introduction. 

* See Wilson’s Eig-Veda, vol. ii. pp. 146—162. 
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HISTORY OP down all my enemies with death-dealing shafts.” 

Pam V. Again, Agastya the sage, who appears to have espe- 
cially upheld the worship of the Maruts, expostulates 
with Indra thus: — “Why, Indra, dost thou purpose 
to slay us ? The Maruts are thy brethren ! Share 
with them in peace ; destroy us not in enmity.”® 
In another hymn a worsliipper thus expresses to the 
Maruts his alarm at the jealousy of Indra: — “ Maruts, 
through fear of that violent Indra, I fly trembling,; 
the oblations that had been prepared for you have 
been put away; nevertheless have patience with 
us.”’ Indeed some of the hymns which arc address- 
ed to Indra are w4iolly of a warlike and triumphant 
character, like the song of Mmam, or the Song of 
Barak and Deborah, and can scarcely be identified 
as belonging to a devotional psalmody. The potent 
god, the showerer of benefits, is invoked as the de- 
stroyer of the cities of the Uasyus, the conqueror of 
Sambara, the slayer of the black-skinned barbarians 
who gave him no libations, and who molested the 
white-coniplexioned Aryans, that were his friends 
and YV'crsl uppers. 


^ further clue to tlie distinction between Rishis 
widKhmara* and BrAhmaus seems to be furnished by the dis- 
distincitaiL*- ® tinction laid down in the Purdnas between RAiar- 

tween Rtijar- . , , , , 

shis, or king Rishis ; Devarshis, or god Rishis ; and 
**'“■ Brahmarshis, or Brtihman sagos. The king Rishis 


were probably Kshatriyas, who have always been de- 
signated Rajas. The god Rishis, termed Devarshis, 


or Rishis of the Devatas, were probably Rishis of the 


® Rig- Veda, Mand. I. Ilymn 145, v. 6. Ahi is another name for Vrita, who 
is sometimes treated as a personification of the rain cloud, and sometimes as a 
Daitya or warrior amongst the abongiiies. 

® Ib. Hymn 170, v. 2. 


^ Ib. Hymn 1 71, v. 4. 
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jseaccful community, or rather of the Aryan race in histoetop 
general,’ who are often alluded to as Devatas, or p^x‘v. 

gods. Finally, the term Brahmarshis was apparently 

applied to the early Brdhman sages; and hence 
their, country was distinguished from the Aryan 
country, or tlie land of Devatas, by the term Brah- 
mdrshi-dcsa.® 

The advent of the BrAhmans, and the establish- 

' anco of tho 

ment of their ascendancy as a great spiritual hier- 
archy, must have been the work of generations 
not of centuries. Traces, however, are not wanting 
of the circumstances under which they rose. They 
first appeared among the Aryan community as 
mci’cenary priests, or sacrificers, who were prepared 
to ofliciate at the great festivals or sacrificial sessions 
for the sake of hire. Here it should be remarked 
that in the Vedic period the Kshatriyas were their 
own priests ; the term priest being employed to 
indicate tl\p performers of sacred rites, as distinct 
from the Rishis or composers of sacred songs. In 
other words, the Chiefs of a family, a tribe, or a Raj, 
appear occasionally as performers of a sacrifice, and 
even as celebrating the rites of marriage. Thus at 
the famous Aswamedha of Raja Yudhishthira, the 
horse was not sacrificed by a BrAhman, but by 
Bhima, the second PAndava; whilst the marriage 
rites of Nala and Damayauti were performed by the 
Raja of Vidarbha, and those of RAma and SftA by 
the Raja of Mithila. Subsequently the BrAhmans 
were apparently hired by Rajas to perform the”*"®’ 
laborious ceremonies at the great sacrifices ; and in 
this capacity they ^Vtere regarded with disdain by 

® Conipuro Vishnu Purhna, Book iv. chap. 3. 
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HisTOBY OP the Kshatriyas. Thus the Kshatriyas at the Swa- 
paet V. yamvara of Draupadf expressed hot indignation that 
a Brahman should have presumed to compete for the 
hand of the daughter of a Kshatriya ; and Drupada 
and his son were much troubled at seeing Draupadf 
led away by Arjuna, who was disguised as a Brdh- 
man. IMiis implied inferiority of the Brahman to 
the Kshatriya is the more extraordinary from the 
contrast which it fiumishes to later myths of a Brah- 
nianical origin, in which Rajas are represented as 
bestowing their own daughters in marriage upon 
Brdhmans. 

Ascendancy of The wcapon by wliicli the ancient Brdhmans 

the Brihinana ^ . 

appear to have established their ascendancy was 
that of asceticism. A religious enthusiast or fanatic, 
who leads a life of abstinence and mortification, and 
voluntarily subjects himself to privations and suffer- 
ings for the ostensible object of subduing his appe- 
tites and instincts, and elevating himself to the level 
of divine beings, will naturally excite the ridicule of 
an epicurean hierarchy, but he will also be regarded 
with veneration and superstitious awe by tho won- 
dering masses. Amongst a people like tho Vodic 
Aryans, who were imbued with a strong and healthy 
appreciation of the material enjoyments of human 
life, the rise of such a sect of ascetics, with their 
wearisome ceremonial and ostentatious austerities, 
must have been regarded either with a credulous 
belief in the efficacy of such observances, or with a 
philosophical indifference and contempt for such self- 
denying fanaticism. Traces of this ignorant faith 
and scornful satire are alike* to be found in the 
Rig-Veda. In one hymn, which 

Br&inuuis. appears to have been of Kshatriya origin, inasmuch 
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as it was addrcssad to weapons and armour con- histoet op 
sidered as deities, the worshippers are represented * past v. 
as , saying : — “ May the Brdhmans, presenters of 
Soma, protect us.” Here the Brdhmans appear as 
priests presenting the Soma to the sacrificial fire, as 
distinguished from the Rislii, or composer of the 
hymn, which is addressed to the Brdhmans. More- 
over, the protection of the Brdhmans is invoked by 
the worshippers, apparently from a belief in their 
supernatural powers. Another hymn appears as an 
expression of sarcasm, Ujider the guise of a pane- *’*'*"**““• 
gyric upon the frogs, it is in reality a satire upon 
the Brdhmjins, their penances and elaborate rites; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that the hymn should 
be ascribed to a famous llishi named Vasishtha, who 
has always been represented in the Epics and 
Purdnas as a true Bi’dhman. The whole hymn has 
been exquisitely translated by Professor Max Miillor, 
and will be duly appreciated by those who have 
heard the demonstrative croaking of the Indian 
frogs on the approach of the rainy season. The 
following extracts will sufficiently indicate its cha- 
racter: — “After lying prostrate for a year, 

Brdhmans performing a vow, the frogs have emitted 
their voice, roused by the showers of heaven. When 
the heavenly waters fall upon them as upon a dry 
fish lying in a pond, the music of the frogs comes 
together, like the lowing of the cows with their 

calves Like Brdhmans at the Soma sacrifice 

of Atirata, sitting round a full pond and talking, you, 

0 frogs, celebrate this day of the year when the 
rainy season begins.”® Another hymn translated by 


® Max Muller’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 494. “ It is curious,” says 
*tliiB eminent scholar, to observe that tho same animal should have been chosen 
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HISTORY OP Professor H. H. Wilson is more obscure, .but seems 
paet V. to partake of tbe same satirical character.^ 

Recapitulation. The rosults which may bo drawn from the fore- 
going data appear to establish the conclusion, that in 
the old Vedic period there was a peaceful community 
and a warlike community; and that the former were 
inclined to the worship of the Maruts, whilst the 
latter wore inclined to the worship of Indra. It 
accordingly follows that tliere were two classes of 
Pishis, who may be respectively referred to the same 
communities ; namely, the domestic or family bards, 
who prayed for health and prosperity; and the 
warrior psalmists, who chaunted triuqaidiant war 
songs in honour of the victorious Indra. The ojiposi- 
tion, however, between tliese two is only imperfectly 
indicated in the Vedic hymns ; and it is difficult to 
say how far it may have originated the opposition 
between the Brtlhman and the Kshatriya. But the 
opposition of the Brahmans to the Kshatriyas finds 
full expression in the Vedic period. The penances 
of the Brsllimans were likened to the croaking of 
frogs by the Vedic liishi Vasishtha; whilst the 
BrAhmans themselves were held in contempt as mer- 
cenary sacrificers by the ancient Rajas. 


by the Vedic satirists to represent the priests (Brhhinans), which was selected by 
the earliest satirist of Greece as the representative of the Homeric heroes.” 

10 llig-Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 179. This hymn contains a dialogue between 
Agastya and his wife, in which the latter seems to complain that her husband has 
neglected her in order to perform penance, contrary to tbe custom of the ancient 
Kishis. It has already been seen that Agastya appears in the Rig-Veda as the 
representative of the peaceful community, who worshipped the Maruts in oppo- 
sition to Indi'a. 



CHAPTER IV. 

VEDIC AND BKAIIMANIC CONCEPTIONS OP MAKU. 

BepoTre proceeding to indicate the further dis- 
tinction between the Vedic and Brahmanic ages, it 
will be necessary to distinguish between the Vedic 
conception of Mg,nu as the first man, and the Brah- 
manic conception of Manu as the divine lawgiver. 

The conception of Manu as the first man, the 
father of the Vedic Aryans, if not the whole 
human race, finds sufficient expression in *the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda.’ Subsequently, in the Brahmanic 
period ho is said to have been warned by''^ fish to 
build a ship, in which ho ultiinatclj^ oscaped' from a 
gi’oat flood ; a legend which bears a curious resem- 
blance to the Mosaic tradition of Noah and the 
deluge.^ From these circumstances the famous 
Brahmanical code has been ascribed to Manu, and 
is still known as the Institutes of Manu. This 
association of the name of the Vedic Manu with the 
Brahmanical code may have arisen from the desire 
to assert the remote antiquity and divine authority 


^ Rig-Vedft, Hand. I. Hymn 46, v. 1. Ib. Hymn 30, v. 16. 

* A translation* of the legend, as it is related in the Satapatha-Brhhraaiia, is 
given by Professor Max Muller in his History of Sanskrit literature, p. 425. 
Another version has been preserved in the Mahh Bhhrata, in which Manu is said 
have taken seeds of grain and vegetables into^his ark, just as Noah is said to 
have taken pairs of animals. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part V. 


Maim identiOrd 
us the first iiiun 
and divine law- 
giver. 


Vedic concep- 
tion of Miuiu as 
the first man. 


Brahmanic con- 
ception of Manu 
as the divine 
lawgiver. 
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HisTOET OF of Brahmanical law : but it may also have .been 

INDIA. ' 7 • 

Pam t. deemed expedient to recommend that law to the 
worshippers of the Vcdic deities, by referring, its 
origin to the time-honoured progenitor of the Vedic 
■ Aryans. 

Lawsofsianna Tlfe conncctioii of tlio Vcdic Manu with tlie 

compromise be- 

Brahmanical law is accompanied by another sig- 
ideas. nificant fact, which has already been indicated. 

The so-called “ Institutes of Manu ” are the ex- 
jjrcssion of an important compromise in the religious 
liistory of the Hindus ; being, in fact, a compromise 
between the worship of the Vcdic deities and the 
worship of the god Brdhma, between whom an 
opposition amounting almost to an ai^tagonism seems 
at one time to have prevailed. The compilers of the 
code have certainly .spared no pains to uphold the 
worship of the god Bi’dhma above that of the Vedic 
deities; but at the same time they have found it 
necessary to recognize Vedic rites and institutions to 
an extent which imparts a two-fold character to a 
large portion of the code ; one referring to the Vedic 
period, and the other to the Brahmanic period. At 
Hutorimi tlic Same time,howevor, the compromise has evidently 
compromise, been Carried out by Brdhmans, who liave done their 
best, as in the Mahd Bhdrata and Rdmdyana, to 
Brahmanize every Vedic tradition. 

SS^jof'jfon’lrs main object of the present chapter is to 

outhoritics. show that the opposition involved in this com- 
promise, originated in the conflicting character of 
the authorities from which tlie so-called laws of 
Manu have been derived ; and in order to carry out 
this object effectually, it will be necessary to indicate 
with sufficient clearness the character and scope of 
those authorities. Upon this point the compilers of 
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the code have been most explicit. There are, it is histoet op 
said, four roots of the law, namely : — 

^ 1st, The whole Veda. pour«»tsof 

2nd, The ordinances and practices of such 
understand the Veda. 

3rd, The immemorial customs of good men. 

4th, The approval of conscience in matters 
which are indifferent.® 

The first question for consideration in connection 
with the foregoing data, relates to the meaning which 
is to bo attached to the term “ Veda ” as employed 
in the code of Manu. In reality there are four 
Vedas, corresponding to the four heads or faces of 
the god Brahma, who is popularly regarded as the 
divine author of the Vedas. But liitherto reference 
lias only been made to the Rig-Voda, which is, how- 
ever, the most ancient and important of the whole ; 
and, indeed, the remaining three Vedas mainly de- 
liend upon the Rig-Veda, and may be regarded as 
Brahmanized versions of it, with later additions of a 
Brahmanical character.* 


3 Manu, ii. C. 

* The character of the four Vedas may bo thu.s indicated : — 

Ist, The Rig-Veda, which is tlie oldest, consists of metrical hymns addressed 
to different deities in the language of praise or laudation. 

2nd, The Yajur-Veda, which chiefly consists of nearly the same hymns in 
prose, taking the form of prayers, and being in fact a collection of liturgical 
formulm, especially relating to oblation and sacrifice. 

3rd, The Sfima-Veda, which consists of a re-east, or re-arrangement, of very 
nearly the same hymns, for the purpose of channtiiig. 

4th, Tiie Atharva-Veda, which, differing in some respects from the foregoing, 
consists of prayers, which arc either employed at lustrations, or at rites intended 
to conciliate the deities, or as imprecations upon enemies. It comprises, however, 
many of the hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

The foregoing description of the four Vedas refers only to what is called the 
Mantra portion, consisting of liymns, prayers, and chaunts. But there is another 
and a later portion known as the Br&hmananam, which is also included under the 
term “ Veda,” and which is sufficiently described in the text. Colcbrooke's Essays 
frw the Veda; Wilson’s Introduction to the Eig-Veda, 
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The Mantras of 
the Bi^-Veda re- 
f<‘rrefl to the 
Vrdic ajte, and 
tlie Brail inanas 
to the Brah- 
inaiiic age. 


Again, each of the four Vedas is divided into 
two portions, namely : — 

1st, Mantras, or hymns and prayers, which 
appear to bo the spontaneous outpourings of the 
devotions of a primitive people. 

2nd, Brahmanas, or formal rituals, in which 
hymns, prayers, sacrificial rites, and other mystic 
ceremonies, follow each other in established order ; 
but they also include much explanatory matter of a 
mythical or theological cliaracter. 

Hitherto reference has only been , made to the 
Mantra portion of the Rig-Veda; inasmuch as the 
Brdhmana of that Veda does not appear to yield any 
results which can be regarded as historical.® The 
distinction however between an age of spontaneous 
devotion, and one of formal ritualism, is one of con- 
siderable historical significance, as tl>e former seems 


5 Some account of the Br&hmana of each Veda is to be found in Colebrooke’s 
Ussaf/3 and AVilsoii’s Introduction to the Uig-Veda^ Vol. I. The most intcrostiiig 
and important is the Brahmana of the Rig-Veda known as the Aitareya Br&h- 
mana. The text of this Br&hmana, together vith an English translation, has 
been recently furnished by^ Dr Hang of Bombay. It fiirnishes valuable illustra- 
tions of what may be called the sacrificial phase of Brahmanism, which has long 
been dying out in India, and which indeed has already died out in many provinces 
under British rule ; but it cannot be said to yield any results which can be ren- 
dered av.ailible for purely historical purposes. The following data, ho'W'cvcr, 
which are given on the authority of the learned translator, are worthy of notice. 

The term Mantra, i. e. “the produce of thinking,*' is of a very early date, for 
it is to be found in the Zond-Av(!sta in the form of Manthra. Its moaning there 
is that of a sacred prayer or fomula, to which a magical effect was ascribed ; just 
in the same manner that a similar effect was ascribed to the Vcdic mantras. The 
Brfihmauam however is a later production, referring to the Mantra and based 
upon the Mantra ; and indeed without the Mantra it would have no meaning, 
nay, its very existence would be impossible. It contains speculations on the 
meaning of the Mantras, gives precepts for their application, relates stories of 
their origin in connection with that of sacrificial rites, and explains tlie secret 
meaning of the latter. It is in short a kind of primitive theology and philosophy 
of the Brahmans. The name Brhhmanam is altogether unknown to the Zend- 
Avesta, and therefore must have originated after the migration of the Vcdic Aryans 
from Central Asia, and probably after the advent of the Vedic Aryans in Hindus- 
tan. Hang's Aitareya Briihmanamy vol. i. Introduction, 
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to refer to the V edic age and the latter to the Brah- histobt op 
manic ago. The term Veda, as employed in Manu, p™* v. 
thus seems to have generally included the whole of’ 
the Mantras and Brt'ihmanas of all the four Vedas ; 
although three Vedas only are actually mentioned 
by Manu.® The term Brdhmana, however, is some- 

i* 11., 1 ’ . Upanishadsln- 

tuncs employed m a larger sense, and comprises a thi terTBSh- 
still later class of writings, which contain much“““' 
metaphysical and mystical speculation respecting 
the Supreme Soul and the creation of the universe. 

These writings are termed Aryanyakas and Upan- 
ishads, and are apparently included in the term 
Veda as employed by Manu ; inasmuch as it will be 
seen hereafter that the Hindu lawgiver has borrowed 
some of the ideas which they convey in his account 
of the creation of the. universe by Brahmil. 

Besides the Veda thus defined, Manu indicates 
three other roots of law. He speaks of the ordi- 
nances and practices of those who .understand the 

^ ^ ^ nances. 

Veda; and by this expression he either refers to the 
Bri'ihmanas, or dicta of BrMimans, already described; 
or to the more ancient commentators upon the 
Vedas, the fathers of the Brahmanical religion, who 
might be supposed to interpret the more simple 
hymns of the Rig- Veda according to their own 
peculiar dogmas, and impart to the child-liko cere- 
monial of the Vedic Aryans a mystic meaning never 
contemplated by the primitive Rishis on the banks 
of the Saraswatf. He also speaks of the immemorial immemorial 

^ ^ customs. 

customs of good men ; under which head lid appears 
to include the usages of different countries, tribes, 

® Mnnu mentions tho Rig-Veda, which is held sjicrcd to tlic gods; the Yajur- 
Veda, which relates to mankind ; and the Shnia-Veda, which concerns -the spirits 
of ancestors. Manu, iv. 124. 


VOL. II. 


29 
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HISTORY OF and families. To these he adds those acts, which 
Part V. refer to things indilFcrent, and which have received 
Tilings indiiTerr approval of conscionce. In this description of 

three roots of the law in addition to the Veda, may 
Sj^ntoftoicra- found the full cxprossion of that spirit of tolera- 
tion and compromise which accounts for the spread 
and success of Bi'ahmanism. The Brdhmans rarely 
attempted to ignore or denounce the traditions of 
any new people with whom they came in contact ; 
hut rather they converted such materials into vehi- 
cles for the promulgation of their peculiar tenets. 
In like manner they did not rashly attempt the 
suppression of immemorial customs, but they toler- 
ated them; condemning them however when opposed 
to their own ideas of morality, and leaving time to 
do the rest. This course must have greatly assisted 
in the promulgation of a new and foreign faith ; in- 
asmuch as a people will frequently cling to its time- 
honoured customs with a tenacity which is only in- 
creased by opposition, but which if left alone will 
gradually die out with the progress of enlighten- 
ment and refinement.’ 

pistinpjion be- Anotlicr point which Jlanu notices in connection 

twfi'ii Sniii, . , , . ^ , 

smri& is the distinction between Sriiti, or 

tiuii. revelation, and Smriti, or tradition ; in other words, 

between the Veda which is regarded as a revelation, 
and what is called the whole body of the law, which 
is regarded as tradition.® This distinction may bo 
of some importance as an illustration of the national 
belief in inspiration ; and it may throw some light 

It will be seen hereafter, that this toleration is fully illustrated by the laws 
of Manu as regards Gandharva and Kakshasa marriages, by wliich such marriages- 
were permitted to the Kshatriyas, but still were condemned by the IIind6 law- 
giver. 

Manu, ii. 10. 
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upon thuif cm in tlio liistory of S&nslirit litcrsiturc history of 
when inspiration was supposed to end and tradition r^RT v. 

to.bogin; but at present the question is somewhat 

obscure, and moreover furnishes no clue to the an- 
cient condition of the people at largo.® In con- 
nection with this subject Manu indulges in certain 
denunciations against those atheists who followed a#- 

after heretical books, and threw contempt upon re- 
velation and tradition, which appear to bo of some 
historical significance, inasmuch as they were ap- 
parently directed against the Buddhists, who denied 
the authority of the Veda.® 

But whilst the code of Manu is to be regarded Jfapu, the text 
as a compromise, it is emphatically the expression 
of Brahmanism, and the text book of the BrAhmans. 

It was the duty and privilege of every Brfihman to 
study it ; and it was strictly enjoined that no one 
but a BrAhman should teach it to his pujiils or dis- 
ciples, and that no one but a member of the twice- 
born castes should be permitted to read it at all.^ 

At the same time its authority was supreme, for it 
was regarded as a divine revelation from Manu, the 
son of Brahmd. 

® The rclif^ious aspect of the question has been discussed by Professors Max 
Muller and Goldstucker; in Max Muller’s “History of Sanskrit Literature,” and 
Goldstiickcr’s “ Panini, and his place in Sanskrit Literature.” 

10 Manu, ii. 11. ^ Manu, i. 103. 



CHAPTER V. 

CKEATION OF THE ITNIVERSE BY SIANU AND BEATIMA. 

HISTORY OF The Vcdic idea of the creation of the universe, 
pakt v! and the origin of the human race, seems to have 
obsTurityof the hecu coiifuscd and obscui'e. Speculations on such 
oripiii’oitho*''*® subjects rarely belong to an age of primitive belief, 
when the first expression of philosophic inquiry 
would be satisfied with the simple dogmas that the 
earth was created by the gods, and that the tra- 
ditionary ancestor of the tribe was the first man. 
Sometimes in the exaggerated language of poetry 
the Vodic bards ascribed the creation of the earth to 
itidramidAgni Indi’E, Or Affni : but thev appear to have had no 

regarded as 

rarih."^ definite idea of a universe of being, or of the creation 
of a universe. Their homes were in the Punjab, and 
the Punjab was their little world. Accordingly, the 
child-like credulity of the masses readily acquiesced 
in the pious vauntings of the Vedic bard, that the 
seven rivers of the Punjab were brought down from 
the Himalayas by the god Indra, the ancient warrior 
and leader of the Aryan invaders ; whilst the more 
thoughtful and inquiring minds might have been 
occasionally lost in that sea of metaphysical specu- 
lation, which ascribed the origin of life and being to 
the god Agni, or, in other words, to the element of 
fire in all its various forms and manifestations. The 
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Vedic Aryans, however, appear to have arrived at history op 
some conception of the first man, who was known in pxm^v. 
the familiar phraseology of the hymns as fatlicr 
Manu j but even there Manu scarcely appears as a the 
creator of the human race, but simply as the pro- 
genitor of men.^ 

There is, however, a Vedic hymn, known as the piePurnbim 
Purusha hymn, which is said to be a comparatively 
late composition, in which the gods and Rishis are 
supposed to offer up Purusha, or tlie Supreme Spirit, 
as a sacrifice, and to dismember liim for the purpose 
of creating tlie earth out of his limbs.® This con- 
ception was apparently derived from an aiuueut 
myth, which also finds expression in the- Scandina- 
vian mythology ; and it will bo necessary to refer to 
it hereafter in connection with the origin of the four 
castes ; but it can scarcely be regarded as a definite 
Vedip idea of the origin and creation of a universe 
of being.® 

The account of the creation which is given in '*■ 

tlic Rrahmanical code is altogether of a different 
character from tliat which finds expression in tlie 
Vedic hymns. The age of Aryan conquest had 
been succeeded by an age of Brahmanical contem- 
plation; and thus a theory of the origin of the 
universe was evolved out of the moral consciousnessj 
which presents a curious combination of two opposite 
ideas, namely, the creative faculty of a Supremo 

‘ Rig-Vccla, Hand. I. Hymn 80, v. 16. 

* Muir’s Sanskrit texts, vol. i. chap. 1, sect. 2. 

® When the sons of Bor had slain the giant Ymir they dragged his body into 
the middle of Girinungagap, and of it formed the earth. From Ymir’s blood they 
made seas and waters ; from his flesh the land ; from his bones the inoiintiiins ; 
and his teeth and jaws served to make the stones and pebbles. Prose Kdda, Part 
I. s. 8, BlackwelPs Translation, 
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HISTORY OP Spirit, and the ordinary operation of physiological 
Part V. laws. Tlio first idca boars a strong resemblance to 
Thp Spirit mov- file Mosaic cosmogony, and indicates four distinct 
stages in the creative process, viz. : — 

1st, The univci’se existing in dai’kness, or chaos. 
2nd, The darkness dispelled by the light of the 
Supremo Spirit. 

3rd, Tho creation of the waters by the light of 
the Supremo Spirit. 

4th, The Supreme Spirit moving upon tho 


waters. 

The birth of Tlio socond idea resembles the Orphic cos- 

Braliiii6, in iiii * 

SllSimThT indicates five further stages in tho 

'**■ creative process, viz. : — 

1st, The productive seed placed in the waters 
by the Supreme Spirit, and expanding into tho 
mundane egg. 


Mann’s account 
of the creation. 


2nd, The birth of Brahmd in the egg. 

3rd, The division of the egg and formation of 
tho heavens and tho earth. 

4th, Tho creation of Mind and Consciousness, 
the three Moral qualities, tho five Senses, and the 
groat Elements. 

5th, The creation of Manu and tho ten Manus, 
from whom all the created things were produced. 

Manu’s account of tho creation is as follows : — 


The Supremo “ In tlic beginning the universe only existed in darkness ; 

upon which that Supremo Spii-it, whom no man hath seen, 
whom no man can comprehend, and whom tlie mind alone 
can perceive, appeared with undiminished glory and dispelled 
tho gloom. And tho Supremo Spirit created the waters by 
his will, and placed in them a productive seed. And tho 
The egg. Seed became an egg as bright as gold and as luminous as 
tho sun ; and in that egg tho Supremo Spirit was bom in 
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the form of Bralimd, the divine male, the great forefather of history of 
all spirits. And the waters arc called Nara, because they vautV, 
were the production of Nara, or the Supreme Spirit ; and ■" 
as •it was on the waters that the Supreme Spirit first moved 
he is named Naniyana, or ho whose place of moving was the 
waters. And Brahma sat in that egg during a whole year ; 
and then he caused the egg to divide itself ; and from the 
egg ho framed the heavens and the earth and the great Honven ana 
waters. From the Supremo Spirit emanated Mind and M,.tMphysifui 
Consciousness ; and all vital forms endued with the three 
Moral qualities of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness; and 
the five Perceptions of Sense, and the five Organs of Sensa- 
tion ; from which also proceed the great Elements, and their 
several Propei’tles. Then Brahma divided himself, and be- 
came half male and half female, and from that female he 
produced Viraj. Know that I (Manu) am that person wliom 
the male Viraj produced by himself; and I, Manu, am the 
framer of all things. I created ten Manus, or Lords of 
created beings, and they produced all beings, vegctfiblc and 
animal. When Brahma awakes the universe expands ; but 
when he sleeps the universe passes away.^^ ^ 

It will now be scon that the first four staff os in g>smoponyof 
the cosmogony of Manu, namely, darkness, light, 
water, and the Spirit moving on the water, present 
a remarkable similarity to those which appear in 
the Mosaic account; excepting that Manu scorns 
to represent the light as existing before the waters, 
whilst the Mosaic account seems to imply that 
the waters were created first and the light after- 
wards. But the conception of the Supreme Spirit 
movinff in or on the waters, demanas a passing ma sleeping on 

® ^ the waters, and 

the Hebrew idea 

* Manu, i. 1—69. The translations from Manu, both here and elsewhcjro 
throughout the present work, are generally given in a condensed form, so ns to 
avoid the repetitions and verbiage which are to be found in the original. A con- 
siderable amount of useless matter has .also been often excluded altogether, as 
utterly devoid of cither significance or interest. 
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HISTORY OF inquiry, inasmuch as it exhibits a radical differ- 
pabi V. ence between the working of the minds of the He- 
brew and Hindu. The Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion is as follows : — “ The earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of Grod moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said: — ‘Let there be 
light ; ’ and there was light.” * Here tlie term 
“ Spirit” implies the breath of Deity; and the con- 
ception of the breath of life animating the waters 
can scarcely be said to run counter with an enlight- 
ened idea of ci’oative force. But tlie lliiidd concep- 
tion is that of a Supreme Being reposing or sleeping 
upon the waters, creating the universe in idea only. 
This idea furnishes a striking illustration of the 
dreamy character of the Hindii intellect, but is 
altogether opposed to that notion of the wakeful and 
all-seeing energy of the Almighty, which is common 
to Hebrew and European thought. The conception 
of Brahmd sleeping upon the waters was naturally 
formed by a people, who consider rest and quietude 
beneath the shade of a tree, or by the side of still 
waters, to bo the acme of bliss, and the proper 
sphere of devotional exercises. But an ardent and 
energetic race could no more imagine Deity to 
slumber than it could suppose the tides to stand 
still, or the monsoons to cease to blow. 

Conception of Tlio uoxt conccption in the order of creation is 

oee- that of a productive seed, which is placed in the 

waters and expands until it becomes a vast and 
luminous egg, in which Brahmd is bom, and from 
which the heavens and earth arc created. This 


* Genesis i. 2, 3. 
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conception corresponds with the famous Orphic idea history op 

of a mundane egg, which appears to have been 

familiar to the Greeks.® In all probability it arose 

from a contemplation of the vault of heaven, which 

may ho said to resemble the inside of the upper part 

of a vast egg ; wliilst the idea might be formed that 

the under jiart of the universe was arched over in a 

like fashion. It is, however, not impossible that the Ji™ wuh 

Hindu idea of the universe springing from an egg, ““ 

may have had some connection with the conception 

of the Supreme Being as a primeval male which 

finds expression in the Pimlnas ; but it may also 

have been associated with the worship of the Linga, 

or phallus, which apparently belongs to a period of 

remote antiquity. 

The next stage in the cosmogony is of a meta- conception of a 
physical character, and has apparently been taken 
from the Sankhya school of philosophy. It com- 
prises the creation of Mind and Consciousness ; the 
three Moral qualities ; the perceptions of Sense and 
the Organs of Sensation ; and the groat Elements. 

This creation miglit perhaps be passed over in 

® Sec the Orphic Iragiiicnt iii tlic “ Birds ” of Aristophaiieii quoted in Cory’s 
Fragments. The extract is us follows : — 

“ First was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus find vast Tartarus ; 

Aud there was neither Eartli, nor Air, nor Heaven; but in the boundless 
bosom of Erebus. 

Night, with her black wings, first produced an aerial egg, 

From which, at the completed time, sprang forth the lovely Eros, 

Glittering with golden wings upon his back, like the swift whirlwinds. 

But embracing the dark -winged Chaos in the vast Tartarus, 

He begot our race (the birds) and tirst brought us to light. 

The race of Immortals was not, till Eros mingled all things together : 

But when the elements were mixed one with another, Heaven was produced, 
and Ocean, 

And Earth, and the impeiishable race of all the blessed Gods.” 

In the Comedy the Birds deliver the cosmogony, and thus claim the priority of 
birth over the gods as well as men. Birds sometimes play a curious part in Hindh 
legend. See especially the Markandiya Purhna. 
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lustrative of 
Hindu thouf^ht. 


Four heads. 


1st, Three Ou- 
nas or Quali- 
— 

Goodness, 

Passion, 

Darkness. 
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silence, as a bewildering jargon by wliich the later 
Br5,hinans sought to account for the origin of exist- 
ences, which could scarcely be ascribed to generative 
force/ Still it will be found of some value as illus- 
trating the character and tone of tho intellectual 
exercises of the later Brjihinans ; and although per- 
haps it proj)erly belongs to tho period of Brahman- 
ical revival, it may be dcsii'able to furnish tho 
following brief explanation, which is based upon the 
tedious disquisitions that appear in the later Purdnas, 
and which may perhaps serve to throw a clearer 
light upon the obscure statement of Manu.® 

This metaphysical ci’cation may be considered 
under four different heads, viz. : — 

1st, Tho Mind or Consciousness. 

2ud, Tho three Qualities — Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness. 

3rd, Tho Perceptions of Sense and Organs of 
Sensation. 

4th, The Elements and their Properties. 

The three Qualities or Gunas, which are com- 
pi’ised under the second head, should perhaps be 
considered first, as they are to a largo extent mixed 
up with all tho other creations. The conceptions of 
these three Gunas are larger than the names would 
seem to imply. Thus Goodness includes purity, 

’ The myths respecting Chronos, Eros, Chaos, and other ancient personifica- 
tions, would seem to militate against this view ; but it is difficult to conceive how 
a sexual origin could be ascribed to moral qualities, or to the organs of sense. In 
the later sectarian writings, connected with the pantheistic worship of Krishna, 
such sensuous personifications certainly find a place; and the Brahma Vaivarta 
Furfina contains a myth in which Brahma is represented as begetting upon his 
wife Savitri the science of logic, the modes of music, days, years and ages, re- 
ligious rites, diseases, time and death. But this Purfina would seem to be many 
centuries later than Manu. 

® Compare particularly the Vishnu Furhna. 
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and is attended with happiness and productive of histobtof 
virtue. Passion, or foulness, implies the idea of v. 
activity, whilst it is attended with misery and pro- 
ductive of vice. Darkness includes the idea of dul- 
ness, illusion, and obstructiveness, and is productive 
of stolidity. These three Gunas hold an important 
place in the religious and philosophical ideas of a 
later age. 

The creation of Mind or Consciousness now pro- 
cecds as follows. Matter becomes invested with tl\e 
three Gunas in equilibrio, and is united with Spirit. 

From these Intellect is produced, and like them is 
invested with the three Gunas. From Intellect pro- 
ceeds Egotism, or the principle of individual exist- 
ence which appropriates perceptions. Intellect and 
Egotism may be regarded as identical with Mind 
and Consciousness.® 

The creation of the Perceptions of Sense, the 
five Organs of Sense, and the great Elements, is 
even more obscure. Egotism being invested with 
the three Gunas becomes threefold, namely; — 

Egotism jiurc, from the quality of Goodness ; Ego- 
tism passionate, from the quality of passion or 
activity ; and Egotism elementary, or rudimentary, 
from the quality of darkness. 

1st, — Pure Egotism produced the ten divinities Threefold Ego- 
who preside over the five Organs of Sense, and their 
corresponding Perceptions or Actions. 

2hd, — Passionate Egotism produced the Organs 
of Sense and their corresponding Perceptions. 


® English equivalents for the Sanskrit terms are employed in the text to pre- 
vent confusion ; but for the convenience of reference it may be as well to notice 
.them here. Matter is called Pradhana ; and sometimes Prakriti, or Nature. 
Spirit is called Purusha. Intqflect is Mahat. Egotism is Ahankara. 
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4th, Elonients 
aiid their Pro- 
perties. 


Ether. 


Wind. 


Light. 


Water. 


Earth. 


Erahmft male 
and I'eiiialc. 


Introdnetion of 
Mariu and the 
ten Rishis. 


3rd, — Rudimentary Egotism then produced the 
five Elements, — ether, wind, light, water,' and earth; 
and their five Rudiments, or Properties, — sound, 
touch, colour, taste, and smell. In the first instance 
the rudiment of Sound was produced from Rudi- 
mentary Egotism, and then the remaining work of 
creation pi’oceedcd in the following order : — 

(1.) Ether was produced from Sound and engen- 
dered Toucli ; whence originated Wind, of which 
Touch is the property. 

(2.) Wind was produced from Touch and engen- 
dered Colour, or form ; wlienco originated Light, of 
which Colour is the property. 

(3.) Light, or fire, was produced from Colour 
and engendered Taste; w'honco originated water, in- 
cluding juices, of which Taste is tlie property. 

(4.) AVator was produced from T'aste and engen- 
dered Smell; whence originated Earth, of which 
Smell is the property. 

(5.) Earth tlius originated from Smell, and was 
invested wdth Smell as a property.^® 

The next stage in the creation is the separation of 
Brail md into male and female, and the production of 
Virdj, who thus appears to have become the progeni- 
tor of all created tilings. This myth scarcely calls 
for remark, but the one which immediately follows 
it, and which brings the wliole narrative to a con- 
clusion, demands consideration. Manu is introduced 
as being produced from Virdj by some creative 
process which is not distinctly indicated; and Manu 
then creates ton Manus, who appear in later myths 

*0 Compare Manu, i. 74 — 78, According to the Vishnu Purfina the egg in- 
cluded all these Elements and Properties, together with the Mind and Conscious- 
ness, the three Qualities, and the five Organs and their Perceptions. 
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as Briihinan sagos. It would seem however that the 
narrative of the creation was previously complete 
without the introduction of Viriij ; for when Brahma 
had become separated into male and female, the 
creation by generation might have followed as easily 
as the generation of mankind followed the creation 
of Adam and Eve in tlie Mosaic narrative. The 
creation of Manu and the ten Manus thus appears 
to have been a separate and independent cosmogony, 
which has been incorporated with a Brahmanic cos- 
mogony. In other words, the code contains two 
accounts of the creation of the human race ; one 
being a Vedic tradition of Manu, as a progenitor ; 
and the otlier being a later and Brahmanic dogma 
of the creation of the universe by Brahmd.” 


flISTOBT 
INDIA 
Paet V. 


It is difficult <0 say how far this legend of ten Manus, and their ten resigns 
in succession, which are termed Manwantaras, finds expre.ssion in the Vedic hymns. 
Indeed the point has yet to be detcrniined. (See Wilson’s Rig-Veda, Vol. II. 
p. 61 nofe.) The names of the Manus arc as follows : — Mariehi, Atri, Angiras, 
Puhistya, Pulaha, Kr.itu, Dak.sha, Vasishtha, J3hrigu, and Narada. Most of the 
names are to bo found in the hymns of the Rig-Veda ; and all of them figure 
largely in those Rrahmanical editions to the Kpics to which attention has already 
been drawn. Mariclii was the father of the fiiinous Kiisyapa, who appears in the 
Ramayaua as the mythical progenitor of the Sun, and consequently as the Brah- 
nianical ancestor of the Solar race of Ayodhyh. Atri appears in like manner in 
the Maha Bharata as the mythical progenitor of the Moon, and consequ(‘ntly as 
the Bralimanieal ancestor of the Lunar race of Blivuata. Angiras is an ancient 
personification of the Vedic deity Agni in the person of a Brahman. Pulastya 
was the mythical grandfather of Rfirana, the Rakshasa Raja of Lanka. Pulahu, 
Kratu, and Daksha arc more obscure personifications ; but the latter is celebrated 
as the performer of a famous sacrifice, in which he appears as an opponent of 
the god Siva. Vasishtha appears prominently in the Rtimayana as the priest of 
Mahhraja Basaratha, and religious instructor of the hero Rama. Bhrigu is 
frequently introduced into the Maha Bh-irata for the purpose of delivering many 
Brahmanical discourses. Lastly, Narada is found playing an important but equally 
mythical part in both Epics. He settled the delicate terms on which Draupadi 
was to live with her five husbands ; he was present with other llishis at the mythical 
Council of the Kauravas, which was summoned to receive Krishna ; he w'as one 
of the three Rishis who pronounced the curse against the Yadavas, which culmin- 
ated in the massacre at Prabhhsa and destruction of Dwarakh ; andhti even appears 
in the beautiful episode of Nala and Damuyanti, as carrying the news of the 
• Swayamvara of Damayanti to the heaven of Indra. 
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In another part of the code there is incorporated a still more obscure tradition 
of Manu, under the name of Swiyambhuva, having six descendants who arc 
also termed Manus. (Maim, i. 61—63.) The names of these seven Manus arc 
Swfiyambhuva, SwSirochisha, Uttama, Tamasa, llaivata, Khhkshusha and Vaiyas- 
wata. As Vaivaswtita is said to have been a child of the Sun, this account 
may be connected with some solar myth. It is worthy of remark that this 
latter account forms the commeiicctiicnt of that part of tlie code in which Manu 
delegates the further recitation of the laws to his sou Bhrigu. These lists are 
ditfcrently filled up in the later Puranas. 



CHAPTER VI. 


SACKED CI1R0N0I.00Y. 

The account of the creation of the universe is histobt of 
followed in the Brahmanical code by a description 
of those extraordinary durations of time, by which ipthy 
the ancient sages boldly attempted to map out 9"*^ ' 
eternity ; and which excited so much discussion in 
the last century from the marked contrast which 
they present to the more limited calculations which 
are based upon the so-called Mosaic chronology. This 
daring reckoning includes millions of years before 
the dawn of recorded history, and millions of years 
yet to come ; and under such circumstances it might 
seem to possess some germs of truth from its approxi- 
mation to those vast astronomical periods, which are 
indicated by the apparent infinity of the universe, 
and the revolutions of distant stars round mysterious a more arbiira* 

, ry urranReniciib 

centres. But in truth it is a mere arbitrary arrange- 
ment of figures ; a play upon the relations of days, 
months, and years, multiplied by thousands of mil- 
lions at the mere fancy of an arithmetical dreamer. 

Such a chronological scheme is of course childish and 
unmeaning; but yet it has exercised considerable 
influence upon the religious belief of the Ilindds. 

Manu’s system of chronology may be separately 
‘ considered under t^o different heads, as follows : — eJirouoiogy. 
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HM’^TOP 1st, The calculation of days, months, and years. 

pabt V. 2nd, The calculation of Yugas or Ages. 

1 st. Calculation The culculation of days, months, and years all 
and years. turns upon the systematic multiplication of the 
ordinary human notion of a day, that is, of a 
single revolution of the earth upon its own axis. 
The Hindu day thus corresponds to the European 
subdivisions are different. The Hindii 
hour or muhurtta consists of forty-eight minutes 
only, and thus there arc thirty hours in the day 
instead of twenty-four. The minimum of time is 
the twinkling of an eye. Eighteen twinklings of 
an eye make a moment, or kdshtlia ; thirty moments 
make a kala, which consists of about a minute 
and a lialf; and thirty kalas make a muhurtta, or 
hour, llius there are about half a million of tw;ink- 
lings of tlie eye in every Hindu hour. The 
conceptions of days, montlis, and years are naturally 
formed from the revolution of tlie earth upon its 
axis, the revolution of the moon round the earth, 
and the path of tlie sun along the ecliptic. But 
Four different four different kinds of days are specified in the 

da^'8. ^ ^ . *' 

code ; and this arbitrary division seems to have been 
introduced for one significant purpose, namely, the 
exaltation of the god Brahmd both over the Vedic 
deities, and over the Pitris,^ or spirits of deceased 
ancestors, who were also worshipped by the Vedic 
Aryans. These four days were as follows : — 

Day of mortals. 1st, — A day of Mortals, which is divided into day 
and night by the rising and the setting of the sun ; 
the day being set apart for mortal action and the 
night for mortal slumber. 


1 The worship of the Pitris, or ancestors, still forms an important element in 
the Ilindti religion, and will be found elucidated ip chap. ix. 
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2nd, — A day of Pitris, which lasts for a lunar history op 
month; being divided into the bright fortnight p3v. 
wtiich is called day, and the dark fortnight which is ihy,ofKtrUor 
called night; the day beginning with the new moon, 
and the night with the full moon.* 

3rd, — A day of the Vedic gods, or Devatas, which or 

lasts for a solar year ; being divided into the summer 
half which is called day, and the winter half which 
is called night ; the day beginning with the vernal 
equinox and the night with the autumnal equinox. 

4th, — A day of Brahmd, which involves some D«rof BniuaA. 
large calculations connected with the Yugas or ages, 
and will therefore be considered separately here- 
after.® 

This system of days, months, and years, is followed ^n^cgeuiation 
by a calculation of Yugas or ages. The primary 
object of the code, namely, the exaltation of the 
worship of Brahnul as the creator of the universe, 
thus appears abundantly manifest. The contempla- 
tive spirit and astronomical knowledge of the Brilh- 
mans impelled them in the first instance to consider 
tlie universe as enduring for myriads of years ; and 
at a subsequent period their religious tendencies 
seem to have led them to represent the duration of 
the universe as only equivalent to a single day of 
Brahmd. 

The original idea of the Yugas or ages was that fiS.'Srfour”’*® 

Yugas. 

* According^ to Eulltika’s gloss (Manu, i. 63), the Pitris inhabited the moon. 

According however to the Vishnu Furhna, the Pitris had a heaven of their own 
which was called Prajhpati Loka. The division of the lunar month into a bright 
and a dark fortnight will appear strange, until it is remembered that after the 
new moon the evenings become rapidly lighter, and that after the full moon they 
become rapidly darker. 

^ Mnnu, i. 63 et seq. 
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HISTORY OF there were four Yugas succeeding each other in a de- 
fam^. scending series of arithmetical deterioration as 4, 3, 
2, and 1, each of wliich was multiplied by a thousand. 
These four Yugas wore respectively named Krita, 
TretA, DwApara, and Kali. Thus the first, or Krita 
Yuga, lasted for 4000 years ; the second, or TretA 
Yuga, lasted for 3000 years ; the third, or DwApara 
Yuga, lasted for 2000 years ; and the fourth, or 
Kali Yuga, lasted for 1000 years. But all these 
years were years of the gods, each of which consisted 
of 360 mox’tal years. The aggregate was called a 
MahdYuga, or MaliA Yuga, 01' great ago: and a thousand MahA 

great age. ^ 

Yugas formed a Kalpa, or a day of BrahmA.* 

The twilights. The four Yugas thus represented the units 4, 3, 2, 

and 1 in arithmetical descent multiplied by a thou- 
sand. But in addition to these thousands of years, 
each Yuga , has two twilights, one preceding it ai^ 
the other following it ; and each of these twilight 
consists of the same series of 4, 3, 2, and 1, but mul- • 
tiplied by a hundred only. Again, those years of 
the gods have each to be multiplied by 360, in order 
to reduce them to mortal years. The following 
table will perhaps exhibit with sufficient clearness 
the calculations connected with the number of 
years of the Vedic gods which are included in each 
Yuga:- 

IsT Yuga. 

Years of 
the Gods. 

Twilight . . . . . . . . 400 

Krita Yuga . , . . . . . , 4,000 

Twilight . . . . . . . . 400 

4,800 


* Manu, i. 69 et i 
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Twilight 

2nd Yuga. 

• • ■ • • • • 

300 

HISTORY OP 
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Tretd Yuga 

* ■ • • • ■ • 

. 3,000 

Twilight 

• • • • • • • 

300 


Twilight 

3ed Yuga. 

• • • • • • ■ 

200 

3,600 

DwApara Yuga 

, . 2,000 


Twilight 

• • • • • • 

200 


Twilight 

4th Yuga. 

100 

2,400 

Kali Yuga 


. 1,000 


Twilight 


100 


Total 

comprising a Maha Yuga 

• • 

1,200 

12,000 


One thousand Mahd Yugas fonn a Kalpa, or a day Conception of a 
of Brahm^, or twelvo millions of years of the gods, 
which may be converted into mortal years thus : — 

12,000,000 X 360 = 4,320,000,000. 

Here the imagination can scarcely follow the inHnityof the 
arithmetic, for even this period must bo doubled. 

Whilst the creative energy of Brahmd lasts for one 
day, his slumber lasts for a whole night, and the 
night of Brahmd is equal in duration to his day« 

Thus a day and night of Brahmd extends over nearly 
ten thousand million of years. This sum total 
must again be multiplied to an almost infinite extent, 
for the year of Brahmd comprises three hundred and 
sixty of his days and nights ; and he is said to live 
for a hundred years. In later Purdnas he is described 
as immortal. 

The simplicity of the idea which represents the 
universe as only lasting for a day will now bo mani- 
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HI8TOBT OP feat. Brahmd is sleeping on the ocean. He awakes 

INDIA. • ■ * o 

PiHT V. in the morning, and the universe springs into exist- 
ence and endures throughout the day. He slumbers 
in the evening, and the universe passes away and all 
is darkness and chaos, until the night is over and he 
awakes and recreates as before. Thus the day of 
Brahmd is the period during which his creative 
power is in full activity. The night of Brahmd is 
the period during which his creative power is in per- 
fect repose.® 

Significance of this daring attempt to reduce 
chpraoiogycom- otomity to a systcm of chronology will be readily 
apprehended by bringing it face to face with western 
ideas. In Europe the popular idea of the period of 
time, which separates the creation of the universe 
from our own generation, scarcely extends over six 
thousand years ; and according to a Rabbinical 
dogma, which prevailed very generally until a com- 
pai’atively recent period, the six thousand years 
were to be followed by a millennium, or sabbath, of 
one thousand years, after which the universe was to 
be brought to a close and time was to be no more. 
This Rabbinical theory has perhaps yielded some- 
what to the advance of natural science, but still it 


Influence of the 
different chrono- 
Io;;*o»l systems 
upon the res- 
pective religious 
belief ofHindtis 
and Europeans. 


has left a deep impression upon the religious belief 
of western nations. In India, on the other hand, the 
idea of time has been altogether untrammelled by 
any restricted system of chronology; and material 
existence has been regarded as practically eternal. 
The result has been the universal spread of dogmas 
such as the endless transmigrations of the soul, the 

® In the ago of Brahmanical revival this conception of the creation by 
Brahmb underwent a further change, in order to bring it into harmony with the 
modem doctrine of a UindCi trinity consisting of Brahmh, Vishnu, and Siva. 
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successive incarnations of deity separated from each histoet op 
other by vast intervals of time, and a chain of Bud- ’w*v. 
djias stretching far back into a remote past, whicli 
can only be indicated by a long line of numerals 
and ciphers. Thus amongst western nations, which 
have been brought under the influence of a religious 
belief in a more restricted chronology, the mind of 
man is perpetually turned upon his material life as 
the alpha and omega of his own present existence, 
and as the period upon which depends the salvation 
of his soul tliroughout an undefined eternity of 
spiritual being. But amongst the Hindus the im- 
agination is in a great measure weaned aw'ay from 
a consideration of the individual life, and is lost in 
a dreamy contemplation of an infinity of future ex- 
istences in which the present life is but as a mortal 
day. 

The foregoing system of Hindi! sacred chronology 
may be called the Brahmanic system ; and by laying ^plTOdUed to 
down a distinction between the day of the Hovatas of 
and the day of Brahmd., it furnishes additional proof 
that the worship of Brahmii overlaid the more primi- 
tive worship of the Vedic Aryans. But besides this 
mapping out of eternity by Kalpas, or days of BrahmA, 
there is a recognition in the code of another system 
of chronology based upon Manwantaras, or reigns 
of successive Manus. Whether the second system 
was handed down from'tho Vedic%go, or sprung up 
during the transition period between the Vedie and 
Brahmanic ages, must for the present remain a ques- 
tion.* That it was independent of the Brahmanic 
system is evident from the abortive efforts which arc 


® See Wilson’s Kig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 61 mte. 
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. the duration of the Manwantaras. Manu does in- 
deed say that seventy-one Mohd Yugas constitute .a 
Manwantara;^ but in the Purdnasitis stated that 
fourteen Manwantaras, with some additional years, 
are equal to a day of Brahmd ; and the necessity for 
such additional years sufficiently indicates that the 
two computations are independent of each other. 

’ MunU) i. 79, 80. 


CHAPTER VII. 

RELIGION OF TUE BRAHMANS. 

The simple religious ideas connected with the history op 
Vedic worship have already been indicated. It will y 
now bo necessary to unfold and explain the religious 

. 1-1 i . . Y-,-. Rtdigions system 

system which finds expression in the Institutes of 
Manu. In attempting this task, two objects will be 
kept in view, namely : — 

1st, To exhibit tlie religious development which Exhibits both* 

• 11 • • ^-1 -ii*! development 

accompanied the rise of Brahmanism and establish- M'^»eo“pro- 
ment of the Brahmanical ascendancy. 

2nd, To illustrate the compromise which was 
.elFccted between the worship of the Vedic deities 
and the worship of Brahma. 

Before, however, entering upon tliis branch 
inquiry, it will be necessary to consider the doctrine blhm“nZlir“* 
of rewards and punishments, botli in this life and invedioage. 
a series of lives, or transmigrations, hereafter, by 
which the Brdhmans endeavoured to enforce their 
particular tenets. This dogma found little or no 
expression in the hymns of the Rig- Veda, beyond 
• what was involved in a conception of Yama, as god 
or judge of the dead ; and indeed it could scarcely 
have been necessary to enforce the spontaneous wor- 
ship of the Vedic deities by the same promises and 
threats, which were requisite to insure the obscrv- 
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HISTORY OF ance of new and artificial rules introduced by a 
Fast t. priestlj hiorarcliy. In primitive times, when fathers 
of families and heads of tribes performed their own 
religious rites without the interference of priests, 
tliey were actuated by an unquestioning faith, which 
to them was as old as the liills, that tliey would 
thereby obtain from their gods the material blessings 
of this life ; and that if they did not so propitiate 
the deities of the elements with hymns and sacrifices, 
their harvests would fail, their cattle would perish, 
their wives would bear no sons, and their own 
bodily health and vigour would jiass away. Under 
such circumstances religious indifference or apathy 
must have been unknown. On the contrary, there 
was most likely a disjilay of warmth and fervour, 
which could scarcely be expected in more artificial 
and complex devotions, and which indeed charac- 
terize the greater poHion of the Vedic hymns which 
were sung on the banks of the Saraswati. More- 
c^decqiKcp ovcr the conception of sin must have been singularly 
crude in the Vedic period. A deity might be 
offended by the poverty of the worship, such as 
inferiority in the cakes, butter, or wine, or imper- 
fections in the hymns of praise. But the con- 
sciousness of having offended deity by the breach 
of some arbitrary moral rule seems to have been 
rarely experienced by this genial race, who rather 
exulted in pleasures and gratifications which were 
Rewards and an abomination to the Brdhmans. It was how- 

punishmviitti in 

amongst such a community that the Brdh- 
icaiuws. mans promulgated their religious rites and moral 
rules, which must have been often unintelligible or 
repugnant to the masses. The Vedic Aryans were 
distinguished by a love of wine and women, of flesh 
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moat and higli play, which were radically opposed 
to the tenets of asceticism ; and it was apparently 
on this account that the Brdhmans found it neces- 
sary to enforce their precepts by promises of punish- 
ment, which were unknown to the composers of the 
hymns of the Eig-Veda. 

This theory of future rewards and punishments 
lies at the root of all Brahmanical laws and observ- 
ances, and was accepted by the authors of the code 
as an established dogma *, and indeed it has pre- 
vailed amongst the people of India down to the 
present day. Almost every act, however trivial, is 
considered as a merit or a demerit ; and the individ- 
ual is rewarded or punished hereafter according to 
the sum of his merits and demerits.' In this belief 
there is not the slightest vagueness or ambiguity ; 
for besides the threats and promises which refer to 
the pi’esent life, it is associated with the doctrine of 
transmigration of tlio soul througli a vast number 
of existences on earth, and the occasional departure 
of the soul to a heaven or a hell for periods of dif- 
ferent duration. It is assumed that in all cases the 
balance is rigidly drawn. If the merits exceed the 
demerits, the individual will be rewarded in propor- 
tion to the balance in his favour ; either by noble 
birth, prosperity, comeliness, physical strength, in- 

1 “The householder should collect virtue [t. e, merits] by degrees, in order that 
he may obtain a companion to the next world, as the white ant by degrees builds 
his nest ; for in his passage to the next world, neither his fatlicr, nor his mother, nor 
his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen, will remain in his company, but he will bo 
accompanied by his merits alone. Single is each man born -, single he dies ; 
single he receives the reward of his good deeds, and single the punishment of 
his evil deeds. When he leaves his corpse, like a log or a lump of clay, his 
kinsmen retire with averted faces ; but his merits accompany his soul. Let a man 
therefore continually, and by degrees, collect merits, so that he may secure for 
himself an inseparable companion ; and, with his merits for his guide, he will 
traverse a gloom which is hard to be traversed.’* Mann, iv. 223—242. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
PAETiV. 


Dotmia of merits 
and demerits. 


Future exist- 
ences of the soul 
dependent upon 
merits and de- 
merits. 
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HI8TOBT OP tellectual power, long life, or abundance of sons Ut 
Paw v! future transmigrations ; or by elevation to a heaven, 
where the soul would dwell in bliss until its merits 
were, sufficiently rewarded, after which it would 
return to earth and pass through another series of 
transmigrations. In like manner, if the demerits 
exceed the merits, the individual will be punished 
in proportion to the balance against him ; either by 
low birth as a degraded man or inferior animal, or 
by adversity, deformity, physical weakness, mental 
incapacity, premature death, or a family of daugh- 
ters ; or by being cast down to one of the many 
hells, there to remain until the balance of demerits 
was wiped away, after which it would return to 
earth to pass through another series of existences. 

Distinction be- The difference between the religious obligations 

tvreen the relig- , , ^ ^ , 

which are felt in Europe and those which are felt in 
Tn!}!? India, may now be easily apprehended. In Europe 
the fear of the Divine displeasure, either in this 
world or the next, undoubtedly exercises a con- 
siderable influence ; especially upon those who are 
sincerely desirous of bringing every action of their 
lives into strict conformity with what is understood 
to be the Divine will. But not even the fear of 
eternal punishment will restrain the mass of the 
jjeople from the commission of acts, which they 
themselves believe to be directly opposed to the 
dictates of religion and morality. Moreover there is 
a popular belief in the mercy of God towards his 
erring creatures, in the efficacy of repentance, and 
in the general forgiveness of all minor offences, that 
exercises a counter-influence to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, which no amount of religious 
teaching seems calculated to remove. In India, on 
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tile other ha.nd) the anxiety of the individual is con- histobt op 
centrated more or less upon every action of his life • v. 

for, nearly every act that can bo committed may 
serve to outweigh a merit or wipe away a demerit, 
and thus insure good fortune, or bring about mis- 
fortune, either in this life or in a future existence. 

There is no prospect of the Divine forgiveness of 
sins in the event of repentance on the part of the 
sinner, and no belief in an atonement, excepting by 
means of sacrifices and penances which may bo re- 
garded as so many additional merits placed to the 
credit of the individual. Meantime religious wor- 
ship and austerities are generally regarded as the 
chief merits; whilst the prominent demerits are 
supposed to consist in the breach of caste observances 
and in indulgences in forbidden things. By such 
arch-merits individuals might escape from trans- 
migration altogether, and enjoy a happy eternity in 
heaven ; whilst by such arch-demerits individuals 
might be doomed to endless transmigrations in the 
lowest scale of existences, or endure a horrible 
eternity in hell. 

This conception of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, although it involves no idea of a Igents iuid de- 
beneficent and merciful deity, contains an element *■ 
of apparent justice, which is readily apprehended, 
by the popular mind. Moreover it serves to account 
for one of the most inscrutable problems in human 
life, namely, the unequal distribution of the bless- 
ings and pains of earthly existence. Happiness 
and prosperity are regarded as the reward of virtues 
displayed in a previous life; and misery and ad- 
versity are regarded as the punishment of sins 
committed in a previous state of being. 
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H18TOBT OF Again, the compilers of the code are by no 
pabtv. means unmindful of the force of that obligation, 
Pormoftho . which is involved in promises of rewards or punish- 
tileMlowSciaw. ments to the posterity of an individual ; and which 
finds a fitting and forcible expression in the Mosaic 
law. In Manu however the obligation generally 
refers to breaches of mere caste rules, which could 
only affect posterity so long as the caste system 
continues to trammel the minds and bodies of the 
people of India. But the Hebrew lawgiver has laid 
down the far grander dogma, which may be opposed 
to a human idea of justice, but which nevertheless 
involves an eternal truth that may be traced back to 
the creation of man. He has authoritatively de- 
clared that the iniquity of fathers will be visited 
upon the children to the third andffourth generation ; 
and this doctrine is not only in accordance with the 
existing facts that many of the crimes of parents do 
affect their children in the eyes of the world, but it 
is also in conformity with what is known of heredi- 
tary disease.* Indeed, in a future ago, when the 
laws of physiology are more generally apprehended, 
the obligations to obey the moral law for the benefit 
of posterity will increase in strength ; and the 
justice of a punishment which is inflicted upon the 
^descendants of a delinquent, as well as upon himself, 
will become more and more manifest in the eyes of 
men. 

interior m^to f Turning from this general element in Hindd 
jd^Shopeof belief to the special observations of Manu as regards 

2 A similar conception finds expression in the New Testament narrative in the 
story of a man who was bom blind. The Jews asked Jesus whether it was the 
sin of the man in a previous life, or the sin of his parents, which had caused his 
blindness. 
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his code, it will be seen that he raises another ques- histoet op 
tion, which is popularly supposed to have originated 
in , comparatively modern thought, but which yef 
appears to have formed a subject of discussion from 
the day when the theory of a future state of rewards 
and punishments was first mooted amongst mankind. 

That a good man should receive some reward for a 
virtuous life was no doubt an ancient idea ; and so 
long as goodness consisted in the fulfilment of all 
the duties of a son, a husband, a father, and a good 
citizen, such a claim to reward would probably re- 
main unchallenged. But when the natural law be- Distinction be- 

^ tween natural 

came amplified and modified by ecclesiastical law, sSStiSaffw.®’ 
and goodness consisted in a great measure in the 
performance of rites and ceremonies, alms-giving 
and penances, which may have possessed a religious 
meaning but which were certainly devoid of moral' 
significance, the question naturally arose as to the 
motive which led to the fulfilment of duty ; whether 
such a duty was performed from a sense of right, or 
from the hope of reward ; and whether the motive 
in one case was more praiseworthy than in the other. 

This question is raised by Manu, but he does not uamrs distinc 

* . i T • tion between 

attempt to discuss it; and indeed such a discussion^ 
can scarcely lead to a practical result, inasmuch as it 
deals with what passes in the minds of other men, of 
which we can have no consciousness, and of which ’ 
we can otherwise know nothing, excepting from in- 
ferences drawn from our experience of the motives 
by which we ourselves may have been actuated 
under like circumstances.® Manu simply states 

3 Tho assumption of inferior motives has been carried to a vicious extent in 
India, and has done much towards exciting that suspicious feeling with which 
Hindds at the Presidency capitals but too often regard Europeans in their social 
capacity. The ostentatious chatty, the public subscription lists, and the testa- 
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HISTORY OP what appears to be the bare fact, namely, that 
paht V. whilst the fulfilment of duty for the sake of reward 
is not a praiseworthy motive, man will not perform 
any duty, such as sacrifice, religious austerities, or 
abstinence from sin, excepting in the hope of re- 
ward. As a solution of the difficulty, which will re- 
concile it with the popular idea, Manu enunciates a 
new dogma. Assuming that the fulfilment of re- 
ligious duty will be always rewarded to some extent, 
whatever may be the motive, he says that if a man 
fulfils his duties without regard to the rewards which 
follow the fulfilment, he will enjoy the highest hap- 
piness in this life and eternal happiness hereafter. 
Onnceptioii nf Before however considering the daily worship 
BrahmA. cnjoincd by Manu, it will be advisable to glance at 
the Hindd conception of the god Brahma, from 
whom the Brdhmans appear to have derived their 
name. Here a distinction must be laid down be- 
tween Brahma, the Supreme Spirit, and Brahmd, the 
creator of the universe, or creative energy of BrahmA. 
The god Brahma is generally represented with four 
heads, as the divine author or inspirer of the four 
Vedas ; but this representation must be of com- 
paratively recent origin. Manu, who upholds the ^ 
worship of both Brahma and BrahmA, speaks only of 
three Vedas.* Again, KuMka explains that in one 
Kalpa, or previous age, the Vedas proceeded from 
Fire, Air, and the Sun; and that in another Kalpa 
they proceeded from BrahmA.® Here a glimpse is 

mentary endowments whicli arc so common in England, are often ignored, whilst 
the charitable acts of wealthy Hindis, especially in the construction of tanks, 
ghats, and resting-places, and the feeding of the poor and afflicted, are hut too 
frequently ascribed to the mere love of fame and applause, rather than .charitably 
attributed to a higher motive of real benevolence towards the human race at large. 

* Manu, iv. 124. 

^ Kulltika, quoted in Colebrooko’s £»ay on the Vedas. 
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obtained of the supersession of Vedic ideas by Brah- history op 
manic ideas, of which abundant proofs appear else- rStv. 
where. It is however a curious circumstance worthy Decline of the 
of note, that notwithstanding the efforts of the Brah- 
manical compilers of the code of Manu to exalt the 
monotheistic conception of Brahma as the God of 
gods, the worship of this deity has never been 
popular with the people of India, who have ever 
hankered after their old Vedic personifications. The 
consequence has been that’the Brdhmans have long 
abandoned the worship of the god from whom they 
obtained their distinctive name ; and it will be seen 
hereafter that, in the ago of Brahmanical revival, 
they actually set up Vishnu and Siva as superior to 
Brahma. 

With these preliminary observations it will now aengionswor- 

, ship of the 

bo necessary to review the daily ritual which is laid 
down in the Institutes of Manu. It must be re-^mcnt2i 
marked in the first instance, that such worship was 
to be performed every day, and was apparently con- 
fined to the three twice-born castes, namely, the 
BrAhman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya. This 
worship may be considered under two heads, namely, 
invocations and sacramental rites. 

The daily invocations laid down in the ritual offK^^nHn^n 
Manu, are involved in some obscurity, but on a“n*ffi?f“'“* 
critical examination will be found to yield results Qf 
considerable importance in the history of ancient 
India. They furnish a significant illustration of the 
process by which the old Vedic religion was moulded 
into Brahmanical forms of thought, until the poly- 
theistic worship of the gods of the elements was re- 
solved into the monotheistic worship of Brahma or 
Brahmd. They cqpiprise certain mystic combina- 
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l8t, The three 
8upprcs»ions of 
brrath with the 
mind fixed on 
Brahma. 


2nd, The word 
AUM. 


fil’d. The VyAh- 
ritis, comprising 
Earth, Sky, and 
Heaven. 


4th, The G&ya- 
tri. 


Two questions 
involved. 


The " Three.” 


The “One.” 


Conclusions to 
be proved here- 
after. 


tions of Three in One, which however bear no re- 
semblance whatever to the Christian conception of a 
Trinity. These combinations are four in number, 
consisting of three suppressions of the breath, three 
letters, three words, and three measures. Each of 
these combinations may now bo considered separ- 
ately, as follows : — 

1st, The three suppressions of the breath, each 
being equal in time to five short vowels, which are 
to be made with the lAind fixed on Brahma, the 
Supreme Being. These suppressions are said by 
Manu to be the highest devotion. 

2nd, The letters A, U, and M, which form the 
word Aum, pronounced Om. This word is said by 
Manu to be the symbol of Brahma, or lord of crea- 
tures. 

3rd, The three words — Earth, Sky, and Heaven, 
or Bhiih, Bhuvar, Swar — which arc collectively 
termed the Vydhritis. 

4th, The three measures included in the sacred 
verse known as the GAyatri, which could only bo 
uttered by the twice-born.® 

The inquiry into the origin of those combinations 
of Three in One, naturally separates itself into two 
questions, viz. : — 

First,, what were the “Three” who wore to be 
combined into “ One” ? 

Secondly, who was that “ One ” into whom the 
“ Three ” were resolved ? 

For the sake of clearness it may be advisable in 
the first instance to state the conclusions ; and then 
to indicate the data by which those conclusions 
appear to be proved. The conclusions to be estab- 

® Manu, ii. 74—84, 
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lished hereafter are, that the “ Three ” comprised histoet'of 
the deities of the Vedas; and that the “One” re- pabtv. 
ferred either to BrahmA, the creator of the universe, tho "Three" 
or to Brahma, the Supreme Soul. d|od<!Mffl_and 

As reffards the tliree suppressions of breath, 

^ ^ ^ T • n ^ ^ SiKnlflcaiico of 

which formed as it were the preliminary of the 
devotions, nothing need be said. Their significance 
can be gathcreJ from what follows. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe that during their performance tho 
mind of the worshipper was to be fixed upon Brahma 
as tlie Supreme Soul. 

As regards tho three letters A, U, and M, little can 
be gathered, excepting that when brought together 
into tho word Aum they are said by Manu to form a 
symbol of tho Lord of created beings — Brahma. 
According, however, to tho Nirukta, which is an 
ancient glossary of the Vedas, the syllabic Aum 
(Om) refers to every deity. 

As regards tlic three words— Bhiih, Bhuval’, 

Svvar, or liarth, Sky, Heaven — more positive data iioiven'asre- 
can be inferred. Tho respective deities ot these tho v^uo 
three localities were Fire, Air, and the Sun; or 
Agni, Vayu, and Siirya. These three are among 
tho oldest deities of the Rig-Veda. It also appears 
from the Nirukta that all the Vcdic deities were 
resolvable into these three — Fire, Air, and the Sun ; 
and it is twice asserted that there arc but three 
gods. Further, it is distinctly stated in the Nirukta, 
as well as in the Brdhmana, that those three gods 
were considered as one.^ From these data it may 


’ The references to the Nirukta may ho found in the following extract from 
Colebrooke The dciti(‘s invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the Rig- 
Veda, to be as various as the authors of tho prayers addressed to them ; but, ac- 
corcUuff to the most ancient annotations on the Indian scripture, those numerous 
names of persons and things aje all resolvable into different titles of three deities, 

VOL. II. • 
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HISTORY OP. be infen’ed that in the Brabmanic age, or in the 
T. transition period between the Vedic and Brahmanic 
ago, the Vedic gods were classified under three heads 
and resolved into their original elements ; and that 
in this manner the Vedic deities, although frequently 
and separately invoked in a ritual which was essen- 
tially a compromise, were stripped of their ancient 
theological significance, and rendered subordinate to 
tlie worship of Brahmd as the creator of the elements, 
or to the still higher and more spiritual worship of 
Brahma, or the Supreme Soul. 

sisiiiflcnncoof The tlirco measures which form the celebrated 
hidi- known ns the Gsiyatri, throw a still further 
light upon this Brahmanizing process. The tendency 

worship iho Sun , - i i p 

as the Supreme tOAvarcls moiiotlicism IS clcarlv marked in hymns ot 

Being. , * , *' 

the Rig- Veda, which are free from all reference to 
Brahmanism, and wliich arc the expression of a re- 


and ultimately of one God. The Xighunti, or glossary of the Vedas, concludes 
with three lists of names of deities: the first coiiiprisiiig such as are deemed 
synonymous with fire, the second with uir, and the third with the sun. In the 
last part of the Nirukta, which entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted that 
tliere arc but three gods. The further inference, that these intend but one deity, 
is supported by many passages in the Veda ; and is very clearly and concisely stated 
ill the beginning of the index to the Big- Veda, on the authority of the Nirukta 
and of the Veda itself ; — 

“The deities arc only three: whose xdaccs are, the earth, the intermediate 
region, and heaven : [namely] fire, air, and tlic sun. They are pronounced to be 
the deities of the mysterious names [i.c. bhfih, bhuvar, and swar] severally ; and 
(Prajapati) the lord of creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. The syllable 
Cm intends ever)' deity : it belongs to (Parameshtbi) him who dwells in the su- 
preme abode ; it appertains to (Brahma) the vast one ; to (D6va) God ; to (Ad- 
hyfitraa) the superintending Soul. Other deities belonging to those several 
regions arc portions of the [three] gods ; for they are variously named and de- 
scribed, on account of tlicir different operations ; but [in fact] there is only one 
deity, tlic Great Soul (Mahhn htmk). .Ho is called the sun ; for he is the soul of 
all beings : [and] that is declared by the sage * The sun is the soul of that 
which moves, and of that which is fixed.’ Other deities are portions of him : and 
that is expressly declared by the text;—* The wise call fire, Indra, Mitra, and 
Vahuna.’ ” 

“ This passage,” says Colebrooke, “ is partly abridged from the Nirukta, and 
partly taken from the Br^hmana of the Veda.” 
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ligious faith that appears to have been long anterior histobt of 
to the advent of the Brahmans. But whilst it can 
scarcely be asserted that one Deity was specially 
considered as superior to all the others as the God 
of gods, it is certain that attributes of a spiritual and 
divine character were especially awarded to Siirya 
or the Sun. Indra, indeed, stands prominently for- 
ward as the god of the firmament and sovereign of 
the Devatas ; but the Sun seems to have had a 
higher rank as an ethical conception, for he was the 
illuminator of the universe and enlightener of men’s 
minds. In the transition period to which attention 
has been drawn, the Vedic tendency to regard tlie 
Sun as a Supreme Being was dovelo[)ed still further 
in the direction of monotheism by a Bralnnanical of 

tendency to identify the Sun with the Suj)roiuo jKmil''**'* 
Soul, or Brahma. TJiis theological process will be 
sufficiently apprehended by comparing the primitive 
text of the Gdyatrf as it appears in the Rig-Veda, 
with the interpretations of later commentators. A 
litoral translation of the Gayatri is thus given by 
Professor H. H. Wilson:— 

'‘We nKjditato on that desirable light of tho Divine 
Savitri (tho Sun), who influences our holy rites.” “ 

Here tho simple meaning appears to bo that the 
worshipper desired to meditate upon tho Sun, who 
caused or enabled him to offer oblations ; or, as 
Wilson remarks, the last words may bo rendered 
“ who may animate, or enlighten, our intellects.” * 

The later Hindd commentators seem- to be agreed in 
understanding Sdvitrf to signify tho soul as identical 
with the Supreme Soul of the universe, or Brahma.** 

® Wilson*s Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 110. ® Ib. p. iii., note. 

S&yana considers the ptssage to admit of two interpretations, namely, the 
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HISTORY OP This interpretation finds full expression in Sir 

INDIA 

Part V.’ William Jones’s paraplirastic translation, which is 
as follows : — 


l^raphrastic 
ti’aiislatinn by 
Sir William 
Jones. 


Lot US adore tlio supremacy of tliat divine sun, the 
godhead, who illuminates all, re-creates all, from whom all 
proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct 
oiir understandings aright in our progress towards his holy 
seat.^^ 


Chain of con- 
ceptions in- 
volved in the 
worshij) of the 
Sun. 


If tills paraphrase be analyzed it will be seen to 
comprise several distinct conceptions. First and 
foremost is the woi’sbip of the Sun as tlio Supreme 
Deity; next, the worship of tlio Sun as tlio Godhead, 
or Brahma; and lastly, the worship of tlio Sun as 


tlio illuminator and enlightener of the universe, 


Purther dt»- 


physically as well as spiritually. Here, again, may 
c-'imllhmt’ions of 1)0 pcrcoivcd tlio’ samo current of thought which 

“Tlirn/.” in A O 


‘ 'riiroe 
‘One.’* 


flows through the combination of the three lotters- 


A, U, and if; the three wofd.s — Earth, Sky, and 
Ilcav’cn; and the tlu*cc suppressions of breath with 
the mind fixed on Brahma. The Sun may be Re- 
garded as the type of all the Vedic deities, who is 
again resolved into the later conception of Brahma, 
inoiissis- By bringing together the different points in 
combinations, tlicso loui’ Combinations tlie religious significance oi 
the devotional form may bo sufficiently apprehended. 
First of all the worshipper made three suppressions 
of his breath, which may perhaps he regarded as 
symbolical of the three classes of spiritual and deified 
existences, which were comprised in the conception 
of Brahma as the Supremo Soul. Next follows tho 
mystic “ Aum,’’ which apparently comprises all the 


light, or “ Brahma, constituting the splendour of tho Supreme Ruler, or creator 
of the universe ; ” or “ the light or orb of the splendid sun.’* Shyana, quoted by 
Colehroolce. S(iyana*s remarks are alone Builicient to indicate the fusion of ideas 
as regards the Sun and Brahma. 
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Vcdic deities in one word. Then the worshipper history op 
utters the mystic words Bhiili, Bliuvar, and Swar, p^Lt^v. 
qr Earth, Sky, and Heaven ; which seem to com- 
prise all the deities who dwell on Earth, Sky, and 
Heaven, undpr the three conceptions of Fire, Air, 
and the Sun. Finally, the Gilyatrf is jironounccd, 
which appears to be an expression of the Vedic idea 
of the supremacy of the Sun god, moulded by 
Brahmanical commentators into the monotheistie 
conception of the Supreme Soul as Brahma.^^ 

The frequent repetition of this simT)lc ritual is a "■petition 

^ ^ of invoca- 

point which is strongly insisted upon by Manu.^'^ By 
such frequent repetitions a largo amount of religious 
merit was to be obtained by the twice-born; but 
should a twice-born man neglect to repeat the 
Gayatri at sunrise and sunset, ho was to bo degraded 
to the condition of a Siidra. Two religious ques- 
tions are involved in this law, which call for a few 
general remarks, namely: — 

First, the religious value of a daily repetition of Twoquosiions. 
the same ritual in maintaining and conlinning a 
belief in any particular creed. 

Secondly, the relative effect of punishment in 
the present life, and the threat of punishment here- 
after, in the suppression of heresy. 

On the first question it may be remarked that, 
notwithstanding all that has been urged against the 


** The following texts in Manu scorn to indicate that this mf)uldiTig of the Vetlie 
worship into a Brahmanical form was the work of Brahma himself “ Brahma, 
the Supreme Being, milked out from the three Vedas the three letters A, U, 
which form the monosyllable ^Aum.’ He also milked out the tJircc words - 
* Earth, Sky, and Heaven.’ And he likewise milked out tlie three ineasuro.s of 
that ineffable text entitled ‘Ghyatri.’ The trilitoral syllabic ‘Ae.v,’ the three 
words ‘Earth, Sky, and Heaven,’ and the three measures of the ns^atii, must he 
considered as the mouth, or principal part of tho \eda.” Maiiu, ii. 70, 77. 

‘2 Manu, ii. 84—87. 
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HisTORTOP vain repetition of formal words and prayers by tbe 
Past V. Hindus, a ritual which is bound up with the routine 
of daily life and duty can never fail to exorcise a 
powerful influence upon the religious faith of the 
worshipper. Indeed, it may be asserted that so 
long as the repetition continues, so long the faith 
will remain present in the conscience; and tliat 
when the repetition is discontinued the faith itself 
begins to die away. Moreover, it should bo borne 
in mind that whilst a ritual may be purely formal, 
it is not necessarily cold and lifeless. Day by day 
the utterances are the same, but if they are asso- 
ciated with the more impressive phases of human 
life, with times of danger and sorrow as well as with 
the day of prospci'ity and rejoicing, with the pains 
of sickness and the horrors of death, with the cele- 
bration of marriage rites and the birth of a first-born 
son, such a ritual will ever stir the heart with re- 
ligious emotions. 

2nd. Relative Tho rclativo cflcct of punislimeiit in the present 

eltect of present 

SimMdSi the' threat of punishment in tho life hero- 

Sy.'”*"” after, is a question of great importance in the history 
of religious development. But in India it assumes 
■ oven larger proportions, because it must bo con- 
sidered in connection with tho mighty engine of 
oppression which is involved in tho institution of 
caste. Fear of punishment hereafter can obviously 
exercise but little effect upon a heretic, who dis- 
believes in the sinfulness of heresy, or in the exist- 
ence of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Hence religious lawgivers in general have enacted 
temporal punishments for those who refuse to ob- 
serve the established rites and ordinances. But 
neither im2nfisonment, nor exile, nor dragooning. 
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nor even the stake, will exercise such a powerful history op 
effect upon the imagination as a caste degradation, v. 
which is remorseless in its results, and which may ' 
be visited upon the children through countless 
generations. The terrible significance of every law 
of Manu upon this point may thus be generally 
apprehended ; and especially the force of that in- 
junction which ordains that he, who neglects to 
repeat the Gdyatrl at sunrise and at sunset, will be 
precluded like a Siidra from any participation in the 
rites of the twice-born.^* 

The daily sacramental rites prescribed in 
Brahmanical code arc five in number, and are con- j 
nected with the worsliip of five orders of beings, 
namely : — 

1st, The Rishis, or Vcdic bards, who were jiro- Ruiiis. 
Iiitiated by the daily study of the Veda. 

2nd, Tlio Pitris, or departed ancestors, whoPiWs. 
were projiitiated by the daily offering of cakes and 
water. 

3rd, The Devatas, or Vedic gods, who were uevotiis. 
propitiated by daily oblations of ghee. 

4th, The Siiiiits, or ghosts, who were propitiated spirits, 
by daily offerings of rice. 

5th, The Guests, or mortal men, who were pro- Guests, 
pitiated by the exercise of a suitabl<i hospitality. 

These simple rites may have originated in Vedic Ar^™«ious^ 
times, but they are placed by Manu upon a Brah- 
manical basis of a somewhat anomalous character ; 
namely, the dogma that they were to be performed 
in expiation of the unconscious slaughter of small 
living creatures at five domestic slaughter-houses. 


*3 Manu, ii. 103. 
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OP namely, the kitchen hearth, the grindstone, the 
pjuit V. broom, the pestle and mortar, and the water-pot.^ 
It will however ho remarked that there seems vo 
possible connection or association between the places 
in question and the beings iiropitiated ; between such 
utensils as the giindstono and broom on the one 
hand, and such deities as the Pitris and Devatas on 
the other. 

1 st, Beading the Tlic so-callcd sacramcutal rite of the Rishis con- 
^tothe gigtg ijj daily reading of the Veda. The cere- 
monial to be observed and which is still observed 
in connection Avith this study, is well Avorthy of 
consideration, inasumch as it exhibits the extra- 
ordinary efforts which Avere made by the Brdh- 
mans to enforce a jirofound reverence for the sacred 
books, and to subject the mind of the student to 
an implicit and unquestioning faith in their divine 
inspiration. The Veda Avas never to be read by 
any one but a Brahman. It was never to be 
read in the presence of a Siidra, or at any time 
when the attention was likely to bo distracted from 
the sacred duty.“ The preparations to bo made by 
a Brdhman student, before reading the Veda in the 

Manu, iii. 68—81. 

** The Bihhman householder must never read the Veda without pronouncing 
well the accents and the fetters ; nor must he ever read it in the presence of Stidi*as ; 
and should he have begun to read it in the last watch of the night, he must not go to 
sleep again afterwards, even though fatigued. A reader of the A eda, and a teacher 
of it to his pupils, must ahvays avoid the reading of it on the following times, 
namely, -when dust is collected by the w'ind, when the rains are falling, when light- 
ning flashes and thunder rolls, when a preternatural sound is heard from the sky, 
when there is an earthquake, when there is an eclipse of one of the heavenly 
bodies, when an oiTensive smell prevails, when a corpse is being carried past, when 
the sound of weeping is heard, or when a son is horn to the Itaja. Again, a 
Brkhman must not read the Veda w'liilst the perfumes of an entertainment remain 
upon him ; nor whilst he is lolling on a couch ; nor whilst his feet are raised on 
a bench ; nor shortly atter he has swallowed meat, or the food given at the birth 
or death of a relative ; nor wliilst he is seated on horseback, or on a tree, an 
olepliant, a boat, an ass, a camel, or a carriage. Mpuu, iv. 99 et seq. 
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presence of a priestly preceptor, were of a very history op 
solemn character. The student first purified himself 

with water, according to an elaborate ritual, which 

treated different parts of the hand as pure or impure. 

He next put on a clean cloth, in order that the read- 
ing might be conducted with decency as well as with 
purity. Next he consecrated his hands, as it were, 
by rubbing them with the stalks of the holy kusa 
grass. Then he composed all his members, and took 
his scat upon stalks of kusa grass having their points 
turned towards the east. Finally he joined his 
hands together in token of worshipping the Veda ; 
and in this posture he awaited the command of his 
preceptor. When that command was given, the 
student was to clasi) the feet of his prece])tor in token 
of reverence, and then make the three suppressions 
of breath, and pronounce the sacred monosyllable 
Aum. It was only after these preliminaries that the 
student was allowed to commence the reading of the 
allotted portion. ^Vlien the lesson was over, and 
the preceptor ordered him to take rest, the student 
again performed the ceremony of clasping the 
feet of his master, making three suppressiems of 
his breath, and pronouncing the tri-literal syllable 
Aum. Instructions which arc imparted in this 
solemn manner, and which are stidl followed, can 
scarcely fail to be received as the mysterious teach- 
ings of the Supreme Being ; whilst not a doubt is felt 
as regards- the interpretation of the Veda which is 
furnished by the preceptor. The ,Veda is the ex- 
pression of deity ; the interpretation is the expres- 
sion of infallible tradition. 

This teaching of the Veda, as already indicated, 
was exclusively confined to twice-born youths ; 
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HISTORY OF and only to those twice-bom youths who were 

INDIA. . , 

Party. Considered worthy of receiving such instruction, 
egaentiai for the These restrictions sufficiently manifest the care 

promulgation of 

Brahmanism, aiid joalousy witli wliicli tliG anciciit scriptures 
were regarded, and the great stress which was laid 
upon the interpretation and right understanding of 
those scri])turcs. Such jealous care will always be 
exhibited in that stage of religious development in 
which a new belief and I'itual, like Brahmanism, has 
been superadded to an ancient faith and ceremonial, 
like that of the Rig- Veda. It is associated with a 
claim to an exclusive right of interpretation ; a right 
which has been held by the Brahmans since the first 
establishment of their ascendancy, with the per- 
sistent object of interpreting the Vedas by the light 
of Brahmanical ideas. Such a right naturally ceases 
to exist when the scriptures are allowed to be indis- 
criminately read by the masses of the laity; and 
when an appeal can thus be made to the authority 
of those scriptures against the authority of tradi- 
tional interpretation. But such an exclusive right 
to read and interpret the ancient scripture is 
naturally retained and guarded with jealous care 
by every true BrAhman ; inasmuch as it is absolutely 
essential for the promulgation of Brahmanical 
dogmas, which, are theoretically based upon the 
authority of the Vedas, but which yet find no ex- 
pression in the earlier hymns and traditions. 

Mode of inter- The mode by which the Brahnianizing process 
ptetotion. carried on has already been illustrated in 

the foregoing versions of the Mahd Blidrata and 
Rdmdyana. It should however Jbe remarked that 
this process has not been the work of a single 
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generation, or a single century. For many ages history op 
the Ilindd mind appears to have been gradually piLr^v! 
abandoning the ideas and institutions of the Vedic 
period, and to have been gravitating nearer and 
nearer towards pure Brahmanism. Thus many 
practices whicli were tolerated by Manu, have 
boon discountenanced by later Pundits, under the 
plea that they belonged to the three early Yugas of, 
tlie world, and are not permissible in the present age 
of Kali. By this arbitrary ruling many social and 
religious usages, which had been sanctioned by 
antiquity, and appear to have been practised by the 
ancient Kshatriyas, have been denounced as being 
contrary to the laws which prevail in the age of 
Kali. Among these may be mentioned the sacrifice 
of a bull, a horse, or a man ; the ajipointment of a 
man to become the father of a son by the widow of 
a deceased brother or kinsman ; the use of spirituous 
liquors ; the slaughter of cattle at the entertainment 
of a guest ; and the use of flesh moat at the cele- 
brated feasts of the dead, which are still performed 
under the name of Srdddhas. 

This right of interpretation is further illustrated 
by a curious dogma which is laid down in the code 
of Manu for the reconciliation of conflicting texts. 

“ Wlienevcr,” says the code, “ there sire texts which 
appear to bo inconsistent with each other, they are 
all to bo accepted as law. Thus there are three dif- 
ferent texts in the Veda ; one ordering that sacrifice 
should be offered when the sun was rising ; a second 
ordering that sacrifice should be offered after the sun 
had risen; and a tjiird ordering that the sacrifice 
should be performed when neither sun nor stars can 
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HISTORY OP be seen. From these texts it may be inferred 

INDIA. 

Part V. that saci’ifice may be performed at any or at all 
those times.” 

2nd,offerinRsof XI le saci'ameiital rite of the Pitris consisted in the 

fo«Kl to propi- 

ti*te the Pitris. (Jaily ofteriug of food, such as boiled ricO, fruits, 
roots, milk, and water to the Pitris, or ghosts of 
departed ancestors. This was known as a daily 
Sraddha. It appears to have been an old Vodic rite, 
as the Pitris are invoked on more than one occasion 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda.” It seems to have 
been practised by the people in honour of their 
ancient forefathers, who, like tlie gods, were sup- 
posed to be gratified by the offering of food. It 
will bo scon hereafter that a great monthly Sraddha 
was also ordained for the more immediate ancestors 
according to a more elaborate and significant ritual ; 
whilst a special Sraddha was performed on the death 
of a kinsman, and even formed a part of the marriage 
ceremony.’* 


Manu, ii. lo. 

” “ May the Pitris, who are easily to be praised, protect us.’* Rig-Veda, 
Maud. Vir. Hymn 106, y. 12. 

^lanu, iii. 82.— The Pitris arc here included in the sacramental rite of the 
Spirits, altliough a separate rite was to be celebrated daily in honour of the latter. 
Mann also discusses elsewhere the question of wdio and what the Pitris were; but 
the texts appear to be pundy mythical, and devoid of all historical signiiicaiicc. 
For the convenience of reference they are given below. 

“ The Pitris, or g^eat progenitors, arc free from wrath, intent on purity, ever 
exempt froiil sensual passions, endued with exulted qualities ; they arc primeval 
divinities, wlio have laid arms aside. Hear now completely, from wdiom they 
sprang ; who they arc ; and by what ceremonies they are to be honoured. The 
sons of Marichi and of all the other llishis, w'ho were tin' offspring of Manu, son of 
Brahma, arc called the companies of l*itris, or forefathers. Tlie S6masads, who 
sprang from Yirhj, are declared to be the ancestors of the Shdhyas ; and the 
Agnishwhttas, wlio are famed among created beings ns the children of Marichi, to 
be the progenitors of the Devas. Of the Daityas, the Dfinavas, the Yakshu'*, 
the Gandharvas, the Uragas or Serpents, the Rakshasas, the CJarudas, and the 
Einnaras, the ancestors arc Harhishads descended from Atri. Of Br&hmana, those 
named Somapas ; of Kshatriyjis, the Ilavislimats ; of Vaisyas, those called Ajyapas ; 
of Sddras, the Sakhlins. The Somapas descended from Mo, Bhrigu ; the Havish- 
mats, from Angiras ; the Ajyapas, from Pulastya ^ the Sukhlins, from Vasishtha. 
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The sacrameatal rite of the gods, or Devatas, histoet op 
consisted in pouring oblations of ghee upon the paet v. 
domestic fire in honour of the Vedic deities in the sTAObiatumsof 
following order:— 

1st, To Agni, god of fire. 

2nd, To Soma, the moon-god. 

3rd, To Agni and Soma both together. 

4th, To Kuhii, goddess of the day, when tlio 
moon is in the first and seebnd quarters. 

5th, To Anumati, goddess of the day, when tho 
moon is in the third and fourth quarters. 

6th, Prajapati, or tho lord of creatures. 

7th, To Dydvil and Prithivi, goddess of sky 
and earth. 

8th, To tho fire of the good sacrifice. 

9th, To the gods of tho four quarters; Indra, 

Yama, Varuna, and Soma.’® 

The foregoing deities are all ancient and ob- charartprofthe 
scurc, and although worshipped as a matter of form, 
have apparently passed out of the Hindu sphere of““'“' 
religious thought. Tho last oblation, namely, that 
to the gods of the four quarters, sufficiently betrays 
tho change in the religious belief. In times primeval chanprps in tho 
tlie Vedic Aryans liad worshipped Indra, Yama, 

Vanina, and Soma, as great and independent deities, 
invested with divine attributes. Indra was tho god 
of the firmament, who smote the rain cloud and 

Those who arc, and those who arc not, consumable by fire, called Agnida<jdhas, 
and Ana^idagdhas, tho Kavyas, the Barhishads, the Agnishw&ttas, and the 
Saumyas, let mankind consider as the cliief progenitors of Brfihnians. Of tlioso 
just enumerated, who arc generally reported tho principal tribes of Pitris, the sons 
and grandsons, indefinitely, arc also in this world considered as great progenitors. 

From the Rishis come the Pitris, or patriarchs ; from the Pitris, both Devas and 
Dfinavas ; from the Devas, this whole world of animals and vegetables in due order. ** 

Manu, iii. 192—201. ^ 

Manu, iii. 84—87. 
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uisTORT OF brought down the w'aters. Yama was the god of 
pIrt v' death, or rather tlie judge of the dead, whose 
existence betrays a vague belief in the future state 
of the soul after death whicli prevailed in Vedic 
times. Varuna was the deity of waters, but was 
sometimes addressed in the language of elevated 
devotion. Soma is more obscure, but is generally 
identified with the moon. Manu however repre- 
sents tliese deities as the four guardians of the four 
quarters of the eartli ; and appears to denude them 
of all the moral and religious significance with which 
the first three are certainly invested in the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. 

boUeaJtai'to sacramental rite of Spirits consisted in 

ipirits or offerings to all living creatures, Spirits included; 

and appears to have originated in that belief in 
ghosts, wliich belongs to an early stage in religious 
development. After the rice had been cooked, 
every twice-born householder was to offer it to all 
living things accci’ding to the following ritual : — 
1st, lie was to throw boiled rice near his door, 
saying : — “ 1 salute you, 0 Maruts [j. e. the winds.] ” 
2nd, He Avas to throw boiled rico into water, 
saying: — “ 1 salute you, 0 water gods.” 

3rd, Ho was to throw boiled rice on his pestle 
and mortar, sa} ing : — “ I salute you, 0 gods of largo 
trees.” 

After this he was to throw boiled rice near his pil- 
low to Sri [Lakshml], the goddess of abundance ; at 
the foot of his bed to the propitious goddess Bhadra- 
K^ll ; in the middle of his house to Brahmd and 
his household god; and up in the air to all the 
assembled gods ; by day to the Spirits who walk in 
light, and by night to those who walk in darkness. 
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Ho was then to throw his offering for all creatures history or 
in the building on his house top, or behind his back ; pf “y. 

and what remained ho was to give to the Pitris with 

his face turned towards the south.*® 


The foregoing ordinances contain some curious origin and 

•n • P I -I T p • ^ T • chaiwjtorofa 

illustrations of that belief in ghosts and spirits 
which belongs more or loss to every age of which 
any record has been preserved. A consideration of 
the phenomena of life entering the infant in the 
womb, and leaving the body in the event of sick- 
ness, violence, or old age; and a consideration of 
the same phenomena as regards the vegetable king- 
dom ; seem to liave led to the conception of a spirit- 
ual existence as something apart from material ex- 
istence. Tlius the spirit of a man was supposed to 
have departed when the body had expired, and the 
spirit of a tree was supposed to ebb away*with a sigh 
when the tree itself was cut down. This belief was 


not necessarily confined to beings endowed wdth ani- 
mal or vegetable life, but was more or less extended 
to inanimate things, such as stones, houses, weapons, 
utensils, springs, groves, mountains, and rivers ; and 
in some cases it was extended to more complex con- 
ceptions, such as the village, the city, or tlie caste. 
Out of this primitive faith sprang the belief in a 
separate and spiritual existence of a»ghost after the 
death of the body, which subsequently became modi- 
fied by the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul into other bodies after death, as well as by the 
theory of a future state of rewards and punishments. 

The shape in which the conception of gliosts pre- 
sented itself to the orthodox Hindiis in the time 
Manu, may be readily inferred from the ritual laid 

Manu, iii. 88 — 91. 
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HISTORY OF down in the code. It will be seen that the worship- 
Irt V. per was directed in tlxo first instance to throw boiled 
rice to the winds, or Maruts, to tlio water gods, and 
the gods of large trees. These deities are Vedic, and 
their worship is eminently fetische. It will more- 
over be seen that the worsliip of Indra is ignored, 
excepting as one of the gods of the four quarters ; 
whilst the woi’ship of the Mai'uts, which in Vedic 
times was already opposed to that of Indra, finds 
jirominent expression. Next follows the propitiation 
of the goddess Lakshmi, who is tlie wife of Vishnu ; 
the goddess Bhadra-Kali, who is generally identi- 
fied with Durga, the wife of Siva ; and the god 
Brahmd, and other deities. Here it should be re- 
marked that neither of the three deities specified, — 
Lakshmf, ,K}d/, or Brahmd — appear to have been 
regarded national Hindu deities until a compara- 
tively late period in the history of India ; and there 
is scarely any allusion made in the code to the 
im])ortant deities, Vishnu and Siva, who arc popu- 
larly regarded as the husbands of Lakshmf and 
Durgd. How far they may have been worshipped 
as local or family deities prior to this Brahmanic 
jieriod is of course ojjcn to question. Indeed Brahma, 
as the god of the Brahmans, may have been wor- 
shipped -by tliQ. Brdhmans from a very early date ; 
and Lakshmf, as the goddess of abundance, and 
Bhadra-Kdlf, as an old domestic deity, may have 
been propitiated for ages before they were converted 
into Brahmanical deities, and associated in the age 
of Brahmanical revival with the worship of Vishnu 
and Siva, and incorporated in the national system of 
mythology. But neither Lakshmf nor Bhadra-Kdlf 
appear as objects of worship in the hymns of the 
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Rig-Veda;^^ whilst the references to Brahma are history op 
very obscure, and chiefly connected with an at- vak ^. 
tempted identification of that deity with Indra or 
Agni. 

There is one point in the foregoing ritual which simmeantindi- 

- i T i 1 /. -I cation in the ri- 

betrays extraordinary acuteness on tlie part of the p^^puiaritj'^of^^^ 
compilers of the code. Throughout the Institutes Srahm”'"*’®' 
of Manu, the exaltation of the god Brahma above 
tlie gods of the Vedic Aryans is never neglected; 
and yet in the daily ritual the worship of the Deva- 
tas is enforced, and the worship of Brahma resolves 
itself into tlie simple rite of throwing boiled rice 
into the middle of the house. From this circum- 
stance it is easy to infer that the worship of Brahma 
was as unpopular amongst the masses in the age of 
Manu, as it is amongst the Hindus in present 
day ; and that the compilers of the code aroordingly 
accommodated the national ritual to the national 
taste, which still hankered after the worship of the 
gods of their Vedas, in preference to the now deity 
which liad been introduced by the Bnihmans. 

The propitiation of the gods of the air, and of 
the spirits that walk by day and of those tliat walk 
by night, is raoi’e inunodiately connected with a be- 
lief in gliosts, and a fear of them as destructive 
agencies. A conception of ghosts, ai/d especially of 
the ghosts of enemies, naturally gives rise to a dread 
of mysterious evil and secret mischief; and this 
dread increases, and servos to confirm the original 
belief, whenever any accident or disease befalls the 


The introduction of the worship of Kali in the daily ritual of the Brihmaii.s, 
is involved in some obscurity, which may be cleared up hereafter in treating of 
the worship of Siva, which involves some peculiar ideas connected with ghosts 
and corpses. 


VOL. ir. 
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cattle, the harvest, or the household. Thus the old 
idea of propitiation by means of food finds expres- 
sion in the daily ritual ; and boiled rice is distributed 
as food to ghosts in general, to the ghosts of enemies 
as well as to those of friends. 

The sacramental rite of men is simply an ordin- 
ance imparting a religious meaning to the ordinary 
duties of hospitality, especially in the event of the 
guests being 13rtihmans, and above all being learned 
Br/dimans. Indeed whilst the code duly enjoins 
hospitality to guests, it significantly declares that 
oblations which arc presented to ignorant Brahmans 
are mere ashes. On the other hand, when oblations 
are offered in the fire of a sacerdotal mouth, which 
richly blazes with true knowledge and piety, they 
will rclcM|fc the giver from distress, and even from 
deadly siiP'' 

In reviewing tho foregoing sacramental rites, it 
is curious to observe how closely they are mixed up 
amongst the Hindus with such ordinary actions of 
life as tho daily meals. Amongst western commun- 
ities the custom prevails of praying to the Supreme 
Being for a blessing upon food which is about to bo 
eaten, and to return thanks after a meal for the food 
which has been provided. But according to tho 
Hindu idea, a* portion of tho food is absolutely de- 
sired by tho deity or deities, as well as by anomal- 
ous beings who are supposed to exercise an influence 
over the well-being of man. Thus every householder 
was required, before partaldng of food, to propitiate 
tho liishis, Pitris, Devatas, Spirits, and Guests with 
offerings of portions of tho very provisions which 
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had been prepared for himself and his family ; and histort of 
it is emphatically declared that he who partakes of 
food which has been dressed for himself only, and ’ 
which has not been previously presented to the 
beings in question, eats in reality nothing but sin.^ 

23 Miinu, iii. 118. 
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The laws and precepts wliicli arc to be found in 
the Brahmanical code respecting marriage, may be 
divided into two classes, namely : — • 

1st, — Those w'hich refer to eight traditional forms 
of marriage, some of which are appi’oved whilst 
others aM«bn(iemned. The traditions respecting 
these eigW^brins of marriage are of considerable 
historical importance, inasmuch as they apparently 
belong to different communities, or to different 
stages in the civilization of the people. 

2nd, — Thosewhich refer to married life generally, 
and which compare a multiplicity of details respect- 
ing the age at which a man ought to marry, the 
family from whom he ought to select a wife, the kind 
of damsel to be selected, the treatment of women, 
the laws respecting adultery and divorce, and a 
variety of minute directions for the guidance of hus- 
bands and wives. 

The laws and precepts belonging to this second 
class will be dealt with hereafter, in connection with 
the social condition of the Hindiis.^ The present 


1 The laws respecting the age at which a man ought to marry, and the wife 
which should be selected, will be found in Chapter XI. on the four Orders, in con- 
nection with the life of a householder. The laws respecting the condition of 
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chapter will he devoted to a consideration of the history of 
eight forms of marriage described in Manu, with the 
v^ew of eliciting such historical results as appear to 
underlie the several traditions.. 

Before however indicating these eight forms of vedic ^ncep- 
marriago rites, it may be as well to consider the ideas 
of marriage which prevailed in the Vedic period. 

It has already been stated that events which lie, 
half hidden in the undergrowth of later Epic legends 
seem to belong to the Vedic age, although the com- 
position of the poems undoubtedly belongs to the 
Brahmanic age. Accordingly it may now be advis- 
able to ascertain what further evidence can be 
adduced in confirmation of this hypothesis, by com- 
paring the marriage customs which appear in the . 

Epic legends, with those which find egression in 
the hymns of the Rig- Veda. When this has been 
done it may be useful to bring the results to bear 
upon the eight forms of marriage rites which are 
described in the Institutes of Manu. 

The marriacre customs which are to be found in Mairi^ina 

^ ^ peaceliileom- 

the Epics seem to refer to two different classes of™i!!i'.!fi* E, 

the community, namely, a peaceful class and a war- " 

rior class. The marriages which prevailed amongst 

the peaceful class may perhaps be exemplified by the 

union between YayAti and Devaydrrf, which appears 

to have involved the idea of one wife married to 

one man. The marriages of Brahmans may belong 

to the same class ; although it is impossible to say 

whether they referred to the Rishis of the Vedic age, 

or to the Brdhmans of the Brahmanic ago. The““rj^^^* 

marriages of the warlike community, who may be ill/ bo^shatri- 
^ y®** 

llindi!i women will be found in Chapter XII., which is especially devoted to that 
subject. , 
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his^t op identified with the Kshatriyas, were altogether of a 
pabt V. different character, and involved the conceptions of 
polyandry and polygamy, the Swayamvara, and tho 
rites subsequently known as Gandharva and Rdk- 
shasa. 

The system of polyandry is exemplified in tho 
MahA Bhsirata by the marriage of Draupadi with 
tho five sons of Pilndu ; and in the Ramdyana by 
the charge brought against Rama and Lakshmana by 
Virildha.® The attempt to Brahmanize tho former 
tradition, by representing it as a sacred and excep- 
tional mystery, has already been discussed in the 
Polyandry in provious volumo.® But a tracc of tliis extraordinary 

thchynniHoftho , i/« t • ^ 

uig-veda. custom IS also to DG lound in a hymn oi the itig- V eda, 
which is addressed to the two Aswiiis : — “ Aswins, 
your admirable (liorscs) boro tho car which you had 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of honour ; 
and tho damsel who was tho prize came through 
affection to you, and acknowledged your (husband- 
ship), saying, ‘ You are (my) lords.’ ” ‘ Strangely 
enough this verse exhibits the custom of polyandry 
under similar circumstances to those under which it 
appears in tho Swayamvara of Draupadi. Accord- 
ing to the Epic legend, Draupadi was the prize of tho 
archery match, and was won by Aijuna. In tho Vedic 
hymn however the damsel was apparently the prize of 
a chariot race, and was won by the two Aswins. Tho 
Aryan origin of this custom is thus placed beyond 
a doubt. Had it not existed amongst the Vedic 
Aryans, it would have been as impossible for a Vedic 
bard to dwell upon the recognized marriage of one 


* See ante, p. 241. 3 See ante, Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 4. 

* liig-Vcda, Maud 1. Ifymn 119, v. 6. 
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damsel to two living brothers, as for a European uistobt op 
bard of our own time to select such a topic as a 
sv.bjcct fe)r a modern poem. 

The system of polygamy finds a much larger ex-Poi,vi!amyintho 
pression in the Epic legends, as might have been***’**^ 
expected in an era of conquest. Tims Vichitra-virya 
and Pandu were each married to two wives ; and 
Pandu is said to have obtained his second wife by 
purchase.® Dasaratha again had three wives;® and 
many other instances might be quoted from later tra- 
ditions. Traces of polygamy are also to bo found vo'yBa™y'nt>io 

1 ^ o j h>;m)is of the 

in the hymns of tlie Rig-Veda, Raja Swanaya on ^'B-veda. 
the banks of the river Indus, gave his ton daughters 
in marriage to a young Rishi named Kakshivat ; and 
in return was duly jiraised in a Vedic hymn com- 
posed by his enthusiastic son-in-law.'’’ In another 
hymn tliere is an allusion to the husband of many 
maidens.® Indeed, whilst an exceptional system like 
that of polyandry could only have originated from 
strong necessity, that of polygamy belongs to an 
age of half-barbarous sensuality, when self-indulgence 
was considered as the highest good. 

The institution known as the Swayamvara, orihesw^. 
self-choice, was however without doubt the mostF^'* “ 
popular of all the forms of marriage which prevailed 
amongst the Vedic Aryans. It bclijngs to an age of 
Hindii chivalry, when a high-spirited and gallant 
race might be supposed to yearn for the love of 
women, as a sentiment higher and nobler than that 
of mere desire. The legend of the marriage of the 
Aswins seems to associate the Swayamvara with 

® See Vol. I. p. 53, 64, 66. ® See ante, p. 11. 

7 Wilson’s Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 14 et scq. 

® Rig-Veda, Hand I. Hymn 116, v. 10. 
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polyandry; and later Punlnic legends associate it 
with polygamy. It however finds a beautiful and 
attractive expression in that exquisite picture of ji 
wife’s devotion, wliich is presented in the story of 
Nala and Damayantf ; and there it is found in 
connection with the true conception of marriage in 
the permanent union of one woman and one man.® 
The Swayamvara cnqfiiatically belongs to the old 
Vcdic period, for it is distinctly recognized in the 
hymns of tlio Rig-Veda; not only in the verse 
already quoted, whicli intimates that the Aswins 
won a bride at a chariot-race ; but in another hymn, 
whore there is an allusion to a bride who was won 
at a Swayamvara by the youthful Vimada.“ It will 
however be seen hereafter that there is no allusion 
whatever to tho institution in the code of Manu. 

Tho Gandharva and Riikshasa nuptials belonged 
to tho old laAvlcss times, and were in reality no mar- 
riages at all. The Gar.dharva form was simply a 
union jirompted by mutual desire, and consummated 
without any preliminary ceremonies; and in this 
manner Dushyanta met Sakuntahl in the jungle, 
where the amorous j^air followed tho old Idyllic 
fashion, which ultimately led to the birth of the 


® Sec Vol. I. Part iii. chap. 2. 

’.0 Rirr-Ycda; Maud I? Hymn 116, v. 1. Professor II. H. Wilson explains in a 
note upon the passage, that the story is told by the scholiast, that Vimada having 
won his bride at a Swayamvara, was stopped on his way home by his unsuccessful 
competitors, when the Aswins came to his succour, and placed the bride in their 
chariot, repulsed the assailants, and carried the damsel to the residence of the 
husband. Wilson’s llig-Vcda, vol. ii. p. 306. 

From other allusions in the hymns it would appear that Vimada was a Rishi, 
and that the father of the bride was a Raja. This seems to confirm the theory 
already indicated, that many of the Rishis, if not all of them, were Kshatriyas. 
The idea of a Brhhman contending at a Swayamvara, was regarded by the old 
Kshatriyas as an arrogant proceeding (see antej Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 4). It is some- 
what singular that these allusions to the Swayamvara and polyandry should be 
associated with the obscure worship of the Aswins. 
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famous hero Bhdrata, the ancestor of the lunar race.“ history or 
The Rdkshasa form on the other hand consisted in v. 
the seizure of a damsel by force, after the conquest 
of her kinsmen ; and in this manner Bhfshma carried 
off the three daughters of the Raja of Kdsf.^® Accord- 
iug to the old Kshatriya law, a wife oven was com- 
polled to submit to the desires of the conqueror of 
her husband; but then conquest was a necessary 
preliminary, and it was considered contrary to all 
rule for a man surreptitiously to carry off the wife 
of another, without having first fought her husband. 

Tlius it was that Dhaumya protested against the 
outrage committed upon DraupadI by Jayadratha; 
and that Sitd in like manner protested against the 
cowardice of Rdvana.^'* Those Gandharva and Rdk- gainihan-Band 
shasa marriages originated in the Vedic period, and 
wore contrary to Bralimanical law. It will indeed 
be seen hereafter that such unions wore tolerated in 
the code of Manu, but tlioy were permitted to the 
Kshatriyas alone ; but oven this toleration to the 
Kshatriyas is accompanied by expressions which 
sufficiently indicate a gi’UA'^e disajiproval.^* 

Tlie eiaht forms of marriage described by Manu Manu’sdcscrip- 

11 -1 1 • .Li r 11 • J ^ tion of the eight 

may now bo described in tlie following order. nuptials. 

1st, The Brahmsi marriage, in which a father in- 1- Brahma. , 
vited a man versed in the Vedas^ and of a good 
character; and then gave him his daughter, after 
clothing both of them, and entertaining them, and 
honouring them with ornaments. This is the cere- 
mony of the Brdhmans. 

2nd, The Daiva marriage, in which a father *• 

'' See Vol. I. Part ii. chap. i. ** Ibid. 

See Vol. I. Part ii. chap. viii. ; also ante^ Part iv. chap. xvii. 

** Manu, iii. 26. 
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declcs his daughter with ornaments, and then gives 
her to the priest officiating at a properly conducted 
sacrifice. This is the ceremony of the Dovatas. , 

3rd, The Arsha marriage, in which a father re- 
ceives from a bridegroom one pair of kino (a bull 
and a cow), or two pairs, for religious purposes, and 
then gives away his daughter in due form. This is 
the ceremony of tlio Rishis. 

4th, The Prajapatya marriage, in which a father 
gives away his daughter to the bridegroom with duo 
honour, after distinctly uttering this injunction : — 
“ May both of you perform together your civil and 
religious duties.” This is the ceremony of the Pra- 
japatis. 

5th, The Asura mode, in whicli the bridegroom 
gives as much wealth as ho can afford to the damsel 
and her kinsmen, and then takes her according to his 
own pleasure. 

6th, The Gandharva mode, in which a youth 
and damsel are led by mutual desire to form a con- 
nection. 

7th, The Ri'ikshasa mode, in which a warrior 
seizes a maiden by force, and carries her from her 
home, while slie weeps and calls for assistance, and 
after slaying or wounding her kinsmen. 

8tli, The Pj-isdeha mode, in which the lover 
secretly embraces a damsel while she sloops, or is 
intoxicated, or disordered in her mind. This is the 
basest and most wicked of all.‘® 

The foregoing description of the eight forms of 
marriage must be now subjected to a critical ex- 
amination. In the first instance there are two 
points for consideration : — 


'5 Manu, iii. 20 et seq. 
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1st, The four marriages which are first on the history or 
list, and which are permissible to all the four castes. p3v. 

, 2nd, The four marriages which are last upon the 
list, and of which the validity is more or less im- 
pugned,^® 

As regards the four valid marriages, it will be Tho four valid 
seen that tliey differ in name, whilst the lanimaffe 
implies that they respectively belonged to four 
different communities ; and by comparing the four 
names with the characteristics of each form, some 
valuable inferences may be drawn. The distinction 
between each of the four may be thus exhibited ; — 

1st, Brahmans ; — the gift of a daughter to a man Brihmans. 
learned in the Veda. 

2nd, Devatas or Vedic Aryans; — the gift of a vedio Aryans, 
daughter to a sacrificing priest. 

3rd, Rishis or Vedic bards; — the gift of a daugh- 
tor in return for a pair or two of kino. 

4th, Prajiipatis ; — the gift of a daughter to aprajdpatis. 
bridegroom in order that the pair might perform 
together their civil and religious duties. 

Here tlio distinction which has already been Apparent con- 

fusion from tho 

drawn between tho Rishis and tho BrAhmans 
appears to bo involved in some confusion by the tas, Risliis, and 
introduction of Devatas and PrajApatis as separate 
classes. But this confusion can bo to some extent 
cleared up. The BrAhman mode of giving a daugh- 
ter to a student in tho Veda, was no doubt the 
predominant idea of marriage in the Brahmanic ago 
which is depicted in tho code. It moreover applied 
to all tho twice-born castes, as all were to be in- 
structed in tho Veda. This conception of marriage 

Manu, iii. 39—42. 

* ^ 
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paet V. however which is said to have prevailed amongst the 
Mythical eha- ” Dcvatas, Or Vedic Aryans, of giving a daughter to 
Daiva mode. the sacrificing priest, is apparently mythical. The 
ago of sacrifice was passing away. Flesh sacri- 
fices arc scarcely tolerated in the code, and were 
certainly opposed to Brahmanism. Still the tradi- 
tions that the Vedic Aryans offered such sacrifices 
were treasured up by the masses. Hence, if it was 
ruled that the form sanctioned by the Brahmans was 
the gift of a daughter to a student in the Vedas, it was 
easy to arrive at the mythical idea that the form 
sanctioned amongst the Dovatas was the gift of a 
daughter to a sacrificing priest. But whilst one idea 
is in accordance with human nature, the other is 
Ecpugiwiu to repugnant to it. To marry a daughter to a young 
Vcdic scliolai’ is natural and not unpleasing ; but to 
marry a daughter to a man who has just been acting 
in the capacity of a butcher or a cook, even though 
it has boon in the service of the gods, is opposed to 
the instincts of human nature. Moreover the latter 
idea is opposed to the traditions of the Vedic Aryans, 
who regarded such hired priests as mere mercen- 
aries unworthy of forming an alliance with the 
daughter of Kshatriya, although in the old Vedic 
foretime a Raja might have given his daughter 
in marriage to a Vedic bard. In one direction 
however tlio apparently mythical idea of giving a 
daughter to a sacrificing priest may have had a 
historical basis. In the old Vedic period the priest 
and the head of a household were identical. The 
idea therefore of giving a daughter in marriage to 
a priest, may have merely involved the idea of 
giving her in marriage to the head of a household. 
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The tradition as regards the third form of per- history op 
missible nuptials, namely, that the mode amongst paot v. 
the Rishis was to give a daughter to a bridegroom in Bishimodore- 
exchange tor a pair or two oi kine, is no doubt Ins- oiavodic period, 
torical; and it probably prevailed more or less 
amongst all the Vedic Aryans, as it does even in the 
present day among many primitive tribes in India. 

It furnishes moreover a further proof of the distiuc- Puijhcr proof 
tion between the Rishis, or Vedic bards, and the 
Brdhmans as priests and worshippers of Brahma, 
which has been laid down in a previous chapter. 

It may be added in the present place, that the 
names of many celebrated Rishis are affixed to the 
Vedic hymns which they respectively composed;'^ 


Amongst tlic authors of the hymns of the Rig-Veda arc to be found the time- 
honoured names of Kanwa, Partisara, Gotama, Kasyapa, Agastya, Viswiimitra, 
Vhmadeva, Atri, Bharadwaja, andVasishtha. These Rishis have forages been re- 
garded as Briihrnans, and their exaltation would naturally tend to the glorifica- 
tion of the Briibrnans as a caste. Accordingly tlieir names arc to be frequently 
found in the Bralimanical versions of the Bliarata and Rainriyana, but 

always under suspicious circumstances arising from being associated with super- 
natural details, or with palpable anachronisms. Kanwa was the putative father of 
SakuntaKi, the mother of Raja Bhfirata, whose son Ilastin founded the city of 
TIastinfipur. Partisara was the holy sage who is said to have created a mist by 
the power of his religious austerities, in order that he might gratify his passion for 
a fish-girl, by whom he became the father of Vyasa, GoUima was the sage whose 
connubial felicity was disturbed by ludra, and who subsequently pronounced a 
curse, by Avhich his wife was turned to stone, and her seducer was covered witli a 
thousand eyes. Kasyapa was the mythical progenitor of the Sun, and consequently 
the forefather of the Solar race at Ayodhyii. Agastya gave mythical weapons to the 
divine hero of the R^infiyana, drank up the sea withtall its crocodiles and big 
fishes, and prevented the Vindhya mountain from attaining a greater altitude. In 
the Maha Bh&rata Viswiimitra is represented as the real father of Sakuutalsi by a 
celestial nymph ; and he rc-appears in the Raniayana for the purpose of telling a 
number of absurd stories to Rima, and bringing about the marriage of Rama and 
Sitdi. Vkmadeva was the Minister of Dasaratha, but has very little to do in the 
action of the poem of the Rarafiyana. Atri is the mythical progenitor of the Moon, 
and consequently the ancestor of the Lunar race of Bhirata ; but yet he lived to 
entertain Rkma and Sitk at his hermitage in the neighbourhood of Cliitra-kuta. 
Bharudwaja was the mythical fatlier of Lrona, the preceptor of the Piiudavas and 
Kauravas ; and the equally mythical entertainer of the army of Bhfirata at l*ra- 
ykga, or Allahabad. Vasishtha again is said to have been the preceptor of Dasaratha, 
and takes a prominent part in the minor action of the Ramfiyiina. These details 
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HisTORT OP and that they could scarcely have been Briihmans, 

INDIA J V ^ 

paei v! because their hymns arc in no way connected with 
the worship of the god Brahma. On the contrary, 
if any stress may be laid upon the general references 
in the Rig-Veda to the llishis as a collective body, 
it would appear that the Rishis stand prominently 
forward as the worshijjpcrs of those Vodic deities 
who were the least in favour with tlie Brdhmans.’® 
^dSS®u.rof'tho Here it may be as w'ell to take into further con- 
twee"‘’t{S*mar- sldcration tlic distinction which Manu draws be- 
R^'i"and'tiiat twccn tlio marria<i:e rite of the Rishis and that of the 
mans. Brtihmaus. The former appears to bo the most 
ancient, as it certainly was the most primitive ; and 
moreover was devoid of any religious meaning such 
as clearly appertains to the other three approved 
man’iages. No religious qualification was required 
in the bridegroom, and the young man simply 
obtained a damsel by presenting her father with a 
])air or two of kine; a practice so foreign to the 
civilization which appeal’s to have prevailed in the 
time of Manu, that the Hindu lawgiver is compelled 
to defend it by urging that such a gift of kino to the 
fiithor of the bride was not a purchase.^® The cere- 


have already been brought forward to prove that the association of the individuals 
in question with the main traditions in the Maha Dharata and llfiraayana is purely 
mythical. 

“ The Eishis are specially referred to as a collective body in the following 
hymns. “ Friendly to man wore those of the ancient Eishis whose praises thou 
(India) bast listened to.'* (Mand VIII. Hymn 29, v. 4.) ‘‘Aswins, hearing 
the many prayers of the Eishis.” (Tb. Hymn 70, v. 5.) “ The bride of Sfir}'a 
(i. e. Ushas, the dawn) hymned by the Eishis.** (Ib. Hymn 75, v. 5.) “ In- 

vigorated by the praise of a thousand Eishis, this Indra is vast as tlie ocean.” 
(Mand VII 1. Hymn 3, v. 4.) “Amid those who do not praise thee, Indra, amid 

the Eishis who do praise thee may thou increase.** (Ib. Hymn 6, v. 12.) 

“ Come, Aswins, . . . when the Eishis formerly invoked you for protection ; so now, 
Aswins, come at my devout praises.** (Ib. Hymn 8, v. 5.) From the tenor of these 
mantras it would seem that the Eishis arc regarded as even more ancient than the 
composition of many of the hymns. *9 Manu, iii. 53. 
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niony taught by the Brdhmans was altogether dif- history of 
ferent. The bridegroom was assumed to be learned 
in the Veda. He was invited and hospitably enter- 
tained by the father of the damsel, and then married 
to the daughter, after which the father of the bride 
presented the pair with clothes and ornaments. 

Another and equally significant distinction seems sinnincuicfiof 
to be drawn between the ceremony of the Briihmans between the 

niama^G rite of 

and that of the Prajdpatis. In the former a father 
gives away his daugliter in subordination to tho^'^*'“‘“’ 
bridegroom ; a subordination which is perfectly 
in accordance with Brahmanical ideas, and which 
finds full expression in other parts of the code of 
Manu. In the ceremony of the Praj/ipatis, the 
father gives his daughter to the bridegroom, and 
enjoins them to “ perform together their civil and 
religious duties.” This latter expression seems to 
imply a higher social position on tlie part of the wife, 
and one whicli approaches to an equality with the 
husband ; and this elevation of women in the social 
scale is in accordance with Kshatriya institutions, 
and certainly finds expression in the Rig-Veda.®" It 
is however apparently connected with a religious 
system, as some stress is laid upon the religious 
duties of the married pair. Now the Prajilpatis 
were undoubtedly a religious community ; and the mSaro dfiKt 

.. i-i • n • lii conceptions. 

question which arises lor consideration is whether 
any distinction can be laid down between the Pra- 
jdpatis as worshippers of Prajapati, and the Bnili- 
mans as worshippers of Brahma or Brahmd. Hitherto 
Prajdpati has always been identified with Brahmil, 
and the conception of each deity as the creator of 


*0 See Rig-VedOj Mand I. Hymn 26, vol. iv. Wilson’s note. 
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HISTORY OF the universe appears to bo the same. But it by no 
paet^. means follows that the two conceptions did not 
originate from different sources and become sub- 
sequently blended together ; and it is not impossible 
that the worship of Prajiipati, as one God, is associ- 
ated with Manu, who has been termed a Prajiipati.*^ 
Again, the worsliip of the Pitris is associated with 
Prajiipati; and the Pitris arc said to reside in 
the heaven of Prajiipati : and Manu lays down a 
distinction between tlio world of the Sun, as tlio 
heaven of the Prajiipatis, and the world or heaven 
of Brahma.** The question however can scarcely bo 
concinsions. regarded as fairly solved ; and it can only be con- 
jectured that Prajiipati, or ruler, may liave been 
originally a Ksliatriya conception of the One God ; 
and that Brahma may in like manner have been the 
Brahmanical conception of the Supreme Being. 

Relative anti- It may now bo as well to I’eeapitulate the con- 
?nam^''s’‘oftho clusioiis whicli secui to be ostablislied bv the fore- 

Rishis, Prajiipa- . . ^ ^ 

ffoing data, riie most ancient torm of marriage 
was apparently that of the Kishis, in which a bride- 
groom gave a pair or two of kino to the father of tlio 
bride, probably for the purpose of a marriage feast. A 
relic of this primitive custom is still to be traced in the 
modern rite, in which a cow is tied up, but let loose 
instead of boingj killed. The Daiva form is dubious. 
The Prajilpatya form is apparently later in the order 
of time, being connected with a monotheistic religion 
which prevailed during a transition period between 
the worship of the Vcdic deities and that of the god 
Brahma, and entailed civil and religious duties upon 


»' Sco the Mantras already qnotoil in the Introduction to Vol. I. p. 29. 
Mami, iv. 1 82. 
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both men and women. The Brahma form is ap- history of 
parently tlie most modern of all. 

. Having thus brought under review the four forms The four m«rri. 
of marriage wliich were permitted by the code, i ^ l^auu as illegal, 
becomes necessary to take into consideration the 
four remaining nuptials, three of which were famous 
in the national traditions, and may have been 
occasionally practised in the age of Manu, but all 
of which were more or less censured by the Hindu 
lawgiver. They also seem to some extent to ap- 
pertain to different communities, or perhaps to 
different jihases of civilization; but they are all 
widely separated from the four orthodox forms by 
one general characteristic, namely, the absence of 
all ceremony, religious or otherwise. The conditions 
of each may be thus exhibited : — 

1st, Tlie Asura, in which the bridegroom pur-Asum. 
chased a damsel of her father. 

2nd, The Gandliarva, in which a union was oandhorva. 
prompted by mutual desire, and in which the rite 
was not necessarily binding for the future. 

3rd, Tiio Ri'ikshasa, in which a damsel was E&kshasa. 
captured by force of arms. 

4th, The Paisiicha, in which a damsel was sur- Faisiicha. 
prised whilst asleep, or under the influence of strong 
liquor, or disordered in her intellect* 

Of tliese four marriage customs, the first and last, Asura and Fai- 

^ . - sacha strictly 

namely, the Asura and raisacha, were altogctlicr i'«>>*ibit«i. 
forbidden by Manu; whilst the Gandliarva and Tho Oandharva 
Rdkshasa were only permitted to warriors, or men tolerated, 
of the Kshatriya caste. 

• The Asura custom might be supposed by its Asura mode a 

, ^ 1 A dcpciK rate ferm 

name to refer to marriages amongst the Asuras or 
aborigines ; but ii| Manu’s time, when the caste 

VOL. ir. 
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Gaiidharva 
inodo ttii exprcs- 
bioTi of idyllic 
amours. 


system had been fully established, the term Asura 
was probably employed only as one of reproach. It 
is not difficult to understand that the primitive 
custom of a bridegroom giving a pair of Idne to the 
father of his bride, would dogencrato in an ago of 
comparative luxury into a mere matter of bargain 
and sale ; in wliich family rank and personal attrac- 
tions were duly considered, and an equivalent de- 
manded in money and jewels.^* The Gandharva mar- 
riage on the other hand might bo regarded as the 
expression of a woman’s independence in the dis- 
posal of her affections ; or, what has already been 
indicated, it might merely refer to the idyllic loves 
of pastoral times, when a swain met a damsel in the 
forest, and the unsophisticated pair simply obe5md 
the dictates of mutual desire without regard to law 

<Mistom3 liavo groally changed since the time of Mann, lii Bengal 
the great diiUcully is for the father of daughters to procure liuabands for ill cm, 
and a system prevails not unlike the purchase of hridegrotims. At this present 
moment, if a f.ithor wishes to many a daiigliter to a young Bengalee who has 
taken a degree at the Calcutta University, ho miibt agree to spend a much larger 
sum of money upon the marriage entertainment, and upon the jcw'els and gilts, 
than \Yo\dd have been neec^^aly had llic hvidcgioorn failed to pass the University 
examinatitm. The vast expense attending the purehasing of a bridegroom of the 
Kulin caste is well kiiowui ; and a curious illustration of the social ideas upon this 
matter may he obtained from a rceent biography of a Bengalee millioniiaire, named 
llamdoolal Dcy, who wi.'ihcd to marry his daughter to a young Kulin named 
Badliukissen. The biography is written by an intelligent Bengalee gentleman, 
named CJridi Chunder Ghose; and the following extract is given in the very w^ords 
of the author Buril'*of parents wa-ctchodly poor, the soul of Badhakisscu was as 
small as his ei-’ciinistanccs wutc pitiful. Ilis KooUnism was the only bait that had 
attracted Hnmdool.d to the hid. The lad, though not ugly, was ungainly, llis 
hair was red and his features were gross. He luid not received even an ordinary 
education. Yet Ramiloohd w'as anxious to w^'d his eldest and ino.st favourite 
daughter, — a daughter in wdiosc name he had built a sliip, — tothesonof aKoolin. 
That daughter refused how'uver to marry the bridegroom thus selected for lujr. 
She had seen the boy herself ; she loathed him with the absurd hate of aehihl. On 
the night on which the marriage was consummated, the bride screamed, and the 
bride writlicd on her scat whilst being convoyed to the altar. So violent indei d 
w^as her conduct, that llamdoolal was comp('llcd to soften her, in order that tlic 
marriage rites might he proceeded with, by pouring a handful of gold mohiirs into 
her lap.’' | 
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or ceremony. The E/dksliasa marriage again refers histoet of 
to a custom which prevailed during the wars be- paht v. 
^tween the Aryan invaders and tlie aborigines, by 
which the dauglitors and even the wives of the con- tho"Ku»trlyiu. 
quored became the prize of the conquoroi’s. The 
Paisdeha however has not a semblance to cither a 
form or a right. The damsel vvas neitlmr purchased, 
nor seduced, nor carried away captive, but was 
simply taken at a disadvantage ; an outrage which 
was far more likely to be committed amongst a peace- 
ful community than amongst a race of cliivalrous 
warriors like the Kshatri3ms. The origin of the name 
Paisdeha is somewhat curious. The Pisiichas were 
evil spirits, or ghosts, who were supposed to haunt the 
earth ; but sometimes they w'cre identified with tlio 
moi’c terrible and uncivilized aborigines.'^* If therefore 
a damsel found herself likely to become a mother, 
without being able to furnish a satisfactory reason 
for her maternity, she would naturally plead that she 
had been victimized by a Pisacha ; and probably 
from this circumstance the term came to be applied 
to all cases in which a damsel had been taken at a 
disadvantage by a mortal lover. In modern times 
however the belief is still very general throughout 
the rural districts of India, that wives as well as 
maidens may bo occasionally vi«timizcd by such 
ghostU'- admirers. 

The law permitting Gandharva and Rakshasa ^ 

marria"cs to the Kshatrivas is not without historie.al liarva and Rjik- 

1AIC1.A ^ ^ . Hliasa marriages 

KSignificance. It seems to indicate that at the time tothc KsUa- 
the code of Manu was promulgated the Kshatriyas 
formed a powerful class of the community ; and that 

S‘ “ Destroy, Indra, the tawny-colourcd, fcarfally-roariiiff Pislchi ; wmihilatc 
the Eikshasas,” Rig-Vc/jp, Mand I. Hymn 133, v. 6. 
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HISTORY OF the Brdhmans found it necessary to temporize, in 
paet V. order to reconcile so arrogant and important a caste 
with Brahmanical law.“ 

mSitoandde. rcspectivo mcrits and demerits of the eight 

oiEht fonns*'Sf forms of marriage are tlms indicated by Mann 

marriage. 

“ The son of a wife by the Brahma rite, if ho performs 
virtuous acts, redeems from sin ten ancestors and ten de- 
scendants, and redeems likewise himself, making twenty-one 
persons in all. The son of a wife by the Daiva rite redeems 
seven ancestors and seven descendants. The son of a wife 
by the Arsharite redeems three ancestors and three de- 
scendants. The son of a wife by the Prajapatya rite re- 
deems six ancestors and six descendants. By these four 
marriages are born sons illumined by the Veda, beloved by 
the learned, adorned with beauty, endowed with goodness, 
wealthy, renowned, blessed with all lawful enjoyments, per- 
forming every duty, and living a hundred years. But in 
the four other marriages, which arc base marriages, arc 
born sons, who act cruelly, speak falsely, abhor the Veda, 
and the duties prescribed tlierein.^^^® 


The foregoing observations of the Hindu law- 
giver on each of the eight forms of marriage furnish 
a curious illustration of the system of merits and 
demerits, which has already been explained as form- 
ing the ground -work of Brahmanism . The ingenuity 
of the authors of the code in dealing with this sub- 
ject is well worthy of notice. According to the 
dogma inculcated, the merits of an individual ac- 


2* The custom of treating female captives as prize is as old as the hills. In 
this fashion Chryscis and Biiscis were allotted to Agamemnon and Achilles ; and 
the mother of Sisera is represented in the song of Deborah and Barak as expecting 
the return of the victorious army of her son with a damsel or two to every man. 
The brute violence of the custom was greatly mitigated in the Mosaic law, which 
ordered that a beautiful captive should shave her head and be permitted to lament 
her parents for a whole month, before a warrior could make her his wife. 

2« Manu, iii. 36—41. 
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quired by an orthodox marriage will not only tend history op 
to his own deliverance from the punishment awarded 
to demerits, but in some cases will deliver his an- ' 
cestors or his descendants from such evil conse- 
quences. Now, amongst the Hindus the marriage 
of a son is brought about by the parents; and 
although there is reason to believe that this custom 
was not in force in very ancient times, yet tlie obli- 
gation of a father as regards the marriage of his sous 
and daughters seems to have been generally ac- 
knowledged by Manu. The Hindi! lawgiver ac- 
cordingly enlists the self-interest of parents, by 
declaring that the merits of those who contract the 
better forms of marriage will bo felt through a cer- 
tain number of degrees in the ascending line ; and 
in like manner ho enlists the self-interest of the pair 
about to bo married, by declaring that such merits 
will be also felt by the children through a corre- 
sponding number of generations in the descending 
line. In the same spirit it is asserted that the sons 
who are born from any of the prohibited maniages 
will turn out the vilest of characters. 



CIIAPTKIl IX. 


THE SRADDIIA, OR FEAST OF THE DEAD, 


HISTORY OF Srilddlm, or feast of the dead, is perhaps 

v™T niost primitive, as it certainly is one of 

the most simple, of all the Vedic rites that have 

SVth’rSliosta handed down from a period of remote antiquity 
with toSd!” to the present day. It originated in the crude idea 
already indicated, that the siiirit or ghost had a 
separate existence after death, and that it might he 
gratified or propitiated with offerings of food. This 
idea certainly involved a belief in the prolonged 
existence of the spirit in a future state of being ; but 
in its origin it had no connection with the doctrine 
of future rewards and punishments. It is rather to 
be traced to the old world belief, which has existed 
in all ages, and which still lingers in the imagination 
of even a philosophic and material generation, that 
the spirits of the, departed hover at times near those 
persons and places which were associated with their 
earthly careers, and are gratified by any tribute of 
respect which may bo paid to their memory.^ 


* This idea finds exquisite expression in Collins’s poem on the death of Thom- 
son ^ 

** Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 

Wlicn Tliames in summer wreaths is dress’d ; 

And oft sliull stay the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 
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Tho Sracldlia, or feast of the dead, was tluis in history op 
its earliest form a jdcasing expression of natural rr^v! 
religion, wliich long preceded the advent of a priestly i'i>« siiscwiia 
caste, or tlio introduction of a systematic ritual. But, ImSS ofna- 
like every other popular ceremonial which lias been 
handed down amongst the Hindus from tho Vedic 
period, it has been recast in a Bralimauical mould ; 
and it is in tliis latter form tliat tho institution 
appears in tho Epics as well as in the law's of llanu. 

It consists of tliree distiniit rites ; — tihw distinct 

SraUdhas. 

1st, The Daily Snidclha, to bo performed in 
propitiation of tlie Pitris, or gliosts of remote 
ancestors. 

2nd, Tho Monthly Sraddha, to bo performed in 
propitiation of the more immediate paternal an- 
cestors. 

3rd, Tho -Fun oral SrsUldha, to bo performed 
within a certain period after death, or the hearing 
of the death, of a near kinsman. 

It should also bo remarked that Sniddhas are 9.“’" 

dhas. 

likewise performed on other occasions, and notably 
at the celebration of any marriage ceremony.'^ 


2 In a work entitled Nirncya Sindhn, Colebrookc found autlv rity for classify- 
ing obsequies under twelve beads. (1.) Daily obsequit's, either food or water only, 
in honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the Yisw'adcvas. (2.) Obsequies 
for a special cause, that is, in honour of a kinsman recently defunct. (3.) Volun- 
tary obsequies, performed by way of supererogation, for Jhe greater benefit of the 
deceased. (4.) Obsequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession 
of wealth, and upon other joyful occasions. (5.) A Srhddha intended to introduce 
the ghost of a deceased kinsman to the rest of the ghosts. (6.) Obscciuies per- 
formed on appointed days, such as that of new moon, full moon, sun’s passage into 
a new sign, etc. (7.) A Sriddha to sanctify the food at an entertainment given 
to a company of Brfihmans. (8.) One performed w'hen stated numbers of Briih- 
mans are fed at the cost of a person wdio needs purification from some defilement. 
(9.) A Srfiddha preparatory to the celebration of any solemn rite, and con.sidcrcd 
as a part of such rite. (10.) A Srhddh a in honour of deities. (11.) Oblations of 
clarified butter, previous to the undertaking of a distant journey. (12.) A Srhd- 
dha to sanctify a meal of flcsh-mcat prepared simply for the sake of nourishment. 
Sec Colebrooke’s Essays on t^e Eeligious Ceremonies oj the llmdiie. 
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HISTORY OP The daily Srdddlia was an offering eitlier of 
riiM t! boiled rice, or of milk, roots, and fruit, or of water 
Pa-.iy only, to the Pitris, or remote ancestors. This cere- 
monial has been already described,® and it will be 
only necessary to add that in modern practice it is 
considered sufficient to pour water out of a particular 
vessel cvei’y day as a drink-offering to the Pitris. 
Monthly sr&d- The monthly Sriiddha may be considered under 

ilha, considered •' 

separate Jieads : — 

1st, Ceremonies to be jierformed at a monthly 
Srdddlia. 

2nd, Persons to be entertained at the monthly 
Srdddlia. 

3rd, Persons to be excluded from the monthly 
Srdddlia. 

4 th, Eclative merits of the different kinds of 
victuals which may be offered at a monthly Srdddlia, 
IfiyPPtbrmil cercmonies at the monthly Srdddlia, as de- 

scribed in the Institutes of Manu, arc of a very 
intelligible character ; and seem to have been laid 
doAvn for the purpose of converting the old Vedic 
offering of food and water into a great feast to the 
Brdhmans. The monthly Srdddha was performed 
on the dark day of the moon, tliat is, when the sun 
and moon are in conjunction. A sequestered spot 
was selected, such as was supposed to be pleasing to 
the ghosts; and then the invited Brdhmans were 
conducted to their allotted scats, which had been 
purified with kusa grass, and were presented with 
garlands of flowers and sweet perfumes. The 
vSScddttc**"* officiating Brdhman then satisfied the three Vedic 
deities, — ^Agni, Soma, and Yama, — by pouring an 
oblation of ghee upon the sacred fire. He then 

® See an/e, chap. vii. j 
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proceeded to satisfy the ancestors of the giver of the histout of 
Srdddha. He first sprinkled water on the ground pam v. 
with his right hand, and then formed three balls or ~ ~ 

cakes of boiled rice, which are called pindas. One ril^“r piX/, 
of these cakes is presented to each of the throe im- ancestSs. 
mediate paternal ancestors, namely, the father, the 
grandfather, and the great-grandfather. The offer- 
ing of pindas, however, is said to be extended to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth degrees of paternal ancestors 
in the ascending line, by the simple process of wiping 
tlie hand with kusa grass after offering the pindas to 
the ancestors of the first, second, and third degree. 

This ceremony was followed by a great feast to the 
Brdhmans, consisting of vessels filled with rice, 
together with broths, potherbs, milk and curds, 
ghee, spiced puddings, milky messes of various sorts, 
roots of herbs, ripe fruits, and savoury meats ; aiid 
during the feast passages were read from the Siistras. 

The remains of the cakes wore to be eaten by a cow, 
a Brdhman, or a kid; or to be cast into water or 
fire;* but the wife of the householder was to eat 
the middle of the three cakes, in order that she 
might become the mother of a son, who should bo 
long-lived, famous, strong-minded, wealthy, and the 
father of many sons. When the Brdhmans had duly 
feasted, the householder gave a feaijlb to the kinsmen 
of his father, and afterwards to the kinsmen of his 
mother.® In cases of poverty, however, the offering 
of water seems to bo considered a sufficient satisfac- 
tion of the spirits of the six paternal ancestors.® 

* A curious illustration of the popular belief as regards the mode by which 
the food was supposed to reach the gliosts, is to he found in the discussion between 
Rhma and Jhvhli. See Part iv. chap. xiv. See also the naiTativc of the second 
adventure of the horse in Vol. T. Part ii. chap. xvi. 

* Alanu, iii. 206—265. t 


Manu, iii. 283. 
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HISTORY OP As vcffards the persons to be invited to the 
pabtV. monthly Sraddha, great stress is laid by the code 
2nd, Persons to upon tho cntcrtainmont of learned Brdhmans, and 
8r4ddtor^*“‘'’“the exclusion of ignorant ones from tho Srdddha; 

but it is added that if such learned Brdhmans cannot 
be found, certain relatives may- be entertained. This 
last expression is somewhat obscure, and may possi- 
bly imply that the Sraddha was originally eaten by 
tho kinsmen, and that tho introduction of learned 
Brdhnians was a later idea.’^ 

rf’lcSlInlTho Manu’s catalogue of tho persons who were to be 
tilos^'diKL™ excluded from a monthly Sraddha is of a very mis- 
cellaneous character; and is chiefly valuable from 
tho illustrations which it furnishes of tho Brahmani- 
cal notion of impure or immoral characters. The 
catalogue may be re-distributed under four general 
heads, according to tho four difleront grounds upon 
which the individuals spocilied have been respect- 
ively excluded, namely, moral, religious, physical, 
and professional. 

( 1 .) Persons dis- The persons to bo excluded from a Srdddha on 

qiHililied on mo- - . 

nil gro-iuds. moral grounds, arc : — 

A Bralimacliari who lias not read the Veda; a Brah- 
man who has committed theft; one who opposes his pre- 
ceptor; a younger brother married before the elder; an 
elder brother not married before tho younger ; one who sub- 
sists by tho wealth of many relatives; tho husband of a 
Sddra ; the son of a twice-married woman ; a husband in 
whoso house an adulterer dwells; one who teaches the 
Veda for wages; one who gives wages to such a teacher; 
the pupil of a Sudra ; the Sudra preceptor ; a rude speaker ; 
tho son of an adulteress born either before or after the death 
of her husband ; a forsaker of his mother, father, or pre- 


T Manu, iii, 148. 
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ceptor witliout just cause ; a man who forms a connection history of 
with great sinners; a house-burner; a giver of poison; an 
eater of food offered by the son of an adulterer; a suborner of - 
pei^ury ; a wrangler with his father ; a drinker of intoxi- 
cating spirits ; one of evil repute ; a cheat ; the husband of 
a younger sister married before the elder; an injurer of his 
friend ; a father instructed in the Veda by his own son ; one 
who diverts water-courses ; a seducer of damsels ; a man 
who delights in mischief ; a Brahman living as a Sudra ; 
ono who observes neither approved customs nor prescribed 
duties ; a constant and importunate asker of favours ; one 
who is despised by the virtuous ; the husband of a twice- 
married woman ; a Brahman of bad manners ; and an ignor- 
ant Brahman.^^ 

The persons to be excluded from a Srdddha on { 2 .) Pn*8on9dis- 
religious grounds, are : — grounds. 

Those who profess to disbelieve in a future state ; a 
Brahman who has performed many sacrifices for other men ; 
those who worship images for gain ; ono who deserts tho 
sacred fire ; one who omits tho five great sacraments; a con- 
temner of Brahmans ; a despisor of scripture ; and one who 
sacrifices only to the inferior gods.^^ 

Tlic persons to be excluded from a Sniddha on (3.) Persons dis- 

^ qualified on nhj - 

physical grounds, are: — sicai Brounda. 

Those with whitlows on their nails ; those with black- 
yellow teeth ; a consumptive man ; a man who has lost an 
eye ; a man with elephantiasis ; an impotent man ; an epi- 
leptic man ; one with erysipelas ; a leper ; & lunatic ; a blind 
man ; a club-footed man.^^ 


The persons to be excluded from a Srdddha be- 
cause of their trade or profession, are: — 

Physicians ; gamesters; usurers; dancers; sellers of 
moat ; those who live by low traffic ; a public servant of the 
whole town ; a public servant of the Raja ; a feeder of cattle; 
a seller of the moon-^lant ; a navigator of tho ocean ; a 


(4.) Persons dis- 
qualified on ac- 
count of tlioir 
trade or profes- 
sion. 
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HISTORY OF poetical encomiast ; an oil man ; one who employs game- 
pam V stors for his own benefit ; a seller of liquors ; a maker of 
bows and arrows ; the keeper of a gambling-house ; a com- 
mon informer ; a tamer of elephants^ bulls, horses, or camels ; 
one who subsists by astrology ; a keeper of birds ; one who 
teaches the use of arms ; one who builds houses for gain ; a 
messenger ; a planter of trees for pay ; a breeder of sport- 
ing dogs; a falconer; one who supports himself by tillage ; 
a shepherd ; a keeper of buffaloes ; and one who removes 
dead bodies for pay/^ 

Punishment for Tlic food tliut is givon to such mon at a Sraddha 

invitinp: dis- . 

Soni**""* becomes base and impure; and the giver oi the 
Srdddlia will bo punished in the next life.® 

SiRnifioAnce of The foregoing catalogues of iiersons who ai’e to 

the catalogues ^ 

b® excluded from a Sraddha are very suggestive. 

place it will be noticed that Maim classi- 
fies immorality, heresy, and deviation from caste rule, 
with physical evils, such as leprosy, blindness, and 
elephantiasis; and this intermingling is more per- 
ceptible in the original text, where no attempt has 
been made to separate the precepts under different 
heads. This strange confusion of sin and disease 
appears to have originated in the old idea, connected 
with the dogma of the transmigration of the soul, that 
disease was the punishment of sins committed either 
in this life or in a previous state of existenee. 

Peculiar iuja«cs. Tlio poculi^ usagos wliicli scom to have origin- 
ated some of the precepts are also well worthy of 
Prohibition of iiotico. Tlius it lias been soeii that it was Considered 
thCToSterbe- wrong for a younger brother or a younger sister, to 
dd^rbSStiiw" be married before an elder brother or an elder sister ; 

or aiater. 

8 Manu, iii. 150 ei seq. The punishments dogmatically awarded by Manu to 
sinners in the next life arc without significance, excepting so far as they illustrate 
the doctrine of merits and demerits already explained. Accordingly they are only 
given in the above text in a general and abstract foim. 

I 
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a notion whicli could only find a place amongst a history op 
people who believed that the marriage of a daughter paet^iv. 

I was a duty which every parent was bound to fulfil.® 

It has also been seen that a woman whd married a Prohibiuon of 
second husband was held in groat abhorrence ; and of widows. 
to the present day the marriage of a Hindd widow, 
even when her first husband has died before the 
' marriage has been consummated, is regarded with a 
national antipathy which education and legislation 
have done but little to remove. It is also somewhat 
curious that Manu should exclude a constant and 
importunate asker of favours from a Srtlddha ; from 
which it would appear that askers of favours were 
as constant and importunate in the age of Manu as 
they are in our own time. 

Amongst the persons whom Manu directed should Prohibition of 

111 !.• 1 ii'T worshipppra 

be excluded on religious grounds are to be found 
those who sacrifice only to the “ inferior gods.” 

This expression of “ inferior gods ” seems to suggest 
a religious opposition. Indeed it is not impossible 
that Manu is alluding to the old Vedic deities, who 
wore treated by the Brdhmans as subordinate to 
their god Brahma. The injunction against the 
Brdhmans who performed many sacrifices for other 
men, may have been aimed at the mercenary priests 
who sacrificed for hire. The injunction against those 
who worshipped images for the sake of gain is in- 
volved in more obscurity, inasmuch as there does 
not appear to be any satisfactory reference to images 
in the hymns of the Eig-Veda ; although it is easy 


B The same idea finds expression in the marriage of Jacob to Leah, when 
Jacob was really in love with the younger sister Rachel, and under the idea that 
Rachel was to be his bride. ^ 
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Gambling. 


nisTOET OF to conceive that such a form of worship must sooner 
pabt V. or later imd expression. 

7” The exclusion of men who followed certain 

Prohibition of ^ ^ » 

trades or professions from the entertainment given 
at a Snlddha, furnishes in like manner some striking 
illustrations of the old opposition between the priest 
and the soldier, the Braliman and the Kshatriya, 
which seems to be more or less identical with the 
opposition between the Brsihmans and the Vcdic 
Aryans. Tims amongst the ancient Kshatriyas 
gambling was a favourite pastime, and certainly was 
not regarded as a vice, excepting when carried to a 
vicious excess and terminating in the ruin of a family. 
Even Yudhishthira, who is represented in the Malui 
Blislrata as an incarnation of Dharma, or goodness, 
and who was apparently regarded as a model Raja, 
is actually said to have disguised himself as a Brtlh- 
man, and in that guise to have taught the art of dice 
to the Raja of Viriita. But Manu excludes from the 
Srdddha every gambler, and every man who keeps 
a gambling-house or employs gamblers. Then again 
the Kshatriyas rev''lled in wine and flesh-meat ; but 
Manu excludes the sellers of wine and meat from the 
Sniddha, The most significant precepts however 

Makers of wpv arc tliosc wliich cxcludc the makers of bows and ar- 

pons and tamers 

of horbc-s. rows, the tamers of liorscs, and tliosc who tauglit the 
use of arms ; for the bow was the favourite weapon 
of the Kshatriyas, and the taming of horses was re- 
garded as a royal accomplishment ; whilst two of the 
most patriarchal characters in the Mahd Bhdrata, 
Bhishma and Drona, arc said to have trained Pdndu 
and Dritarashtra, and their sons, the Pandavas and 
Kauravas, in the use of different kinds of weapons. . 
The exclusion of navigators is ciiually curious. Ka'- 


Sellers of wine 
and ilosli-iucat. 
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vigation was certainly known to the Vedic Aryans, histobtop 
and is even recognized by Manu ; “ but it has always v. 
been regarded with peculiar horror by the 13rah- 
mans ; and consequently it is referred to the three 
first Yugas or ages, but discountenanced in the age 
of Kali. The exclusion of physicians seems to have 
originated in the idea that they must be impure from 
having to deal with impure things. 

As regards the food to bo oftered to the ghosts at 
the monthly Sriiddha, the precepts in Manu are also 0 ^/ ntrsiSu- 
significant. The old primitive custom of offering'^'"*' 
fish and flesh is sufficiently recognized, but at the 
same time it is urged that the ghosts prefer a 
more simple and Brahmanical diet, such as milk and 
noney.“ At a later period it was declared that the 
feasting on flesh-moat at a Sniddha was forbidden in 
the Kali age.^* 

The funeral Sniddha, which is performed after Pmic 
the death of a kinsman, is in every respect similar 
to the monthly Sr^ddiia, and consequently calls for 
no detailed descri^ition. The code lays down certain 
laws as regards the purification of the survivors, but 
they arc devoid of historical significance. The 


*0 Manu, viii. 156, 157. 

“ ** Offerings of the following victuals are said to he capable of satisfying the 
ancestors of men for different periods ; Tila [/. v. sesammn seeds], rice, barley, 
black lentils or vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with the prescribed cere- 
monies, will satisfy the ancestors of men for an entire month. Fish will satisfy 
them for two months ; venison for throe months ; mutton for four months ; birds, 
such as the twice -born may oat, for five months ; kid’s llcsh for six months ; 
spotted deer for seven months; the antelope for eight months; the ram for nine 
months ; the flesh of wild boars and wild buffaloes for ten months ; horses and 
tortoises for eleven months. But the milk of cows, and food made of that milk, 
will satisfy the ancestor for a whole year. . . . The Pitris say ‘ Oli ! 

may that man be born in our line who will give us honey and pure butter, both on 
the thirteenth day of the moon, and when the shadow of an elephant falls to the 
east.*” Manu, iii. 266 — 274. 

*3 Sec appendix to Mai^i, TIaughton’s translation. 
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DISTORT OP ceremonies which accompanied and followed the 
Part V. death of Mahdraja Dasaratha sufficiently illustrate 
the popular ideas and customs which still prevail,’* 
thooidvSScbe* forogoing data that the 

dhabVtheBrth- old Vcdic heliof in the worship of ancestors has been 
strangely Brahmaiiizcd by the compilers of the code. 
The monthly Srtiddha, whilst ostensibly celebrated 
in honour of deceased ancestors, is in reality nothing 
more than an entertainment given to the Brdhmans. 
Again, the original idea appears to have originated 
in a childlike belief that the food and water sustain 
and refresh the spirit of the departed ; whilst, ac- 
cording to the more modern Brahmanical doctrine, 
the performance of a Sraddha delivers the soul of 
the dead person from the custody of Yania, the judge 
of the dead, and translates it to the heaven of the 
Pitris, or ancestors ; there to remain until the merits 
of its previous life on earth are all exhausted, and 
then to return again to earth and re-animate another 
body. Thus it is the current belief that without 
the Srdddha the soul of the deceased cannot ascend 
to the heaven of the Pitris and take up its abode there. 


Sec ante^ Part iv. chap. xi. and xii. The celebration of these Sr&ddhas is 
frequently attended by a vast expenditure. The llrhhmans are feasted in great 
numbers, whilst money and food are lavishly distributed amongst the guests, and 
also amongst the lower classes of the community. At the Srhddha of Ramdoolal 
Dcy, five lakhs of rupees, or £50,000, were expended. TIis biographer. Baboo 
Grish ChuiideF Ghose, thus describes the proceedings on that occasion : — “ The 
Br&hman and the beggar overflowed in Calcutta at this solemn ceremony. To the 
former gold and silver, and elephants and horses, and budgerows and boats, and 
caniages and palanquins, were given away with princely munificence ; to the latter 
upwards of three lakhs of rupees were distributed. On no one was less than a 
rupee bestowed, and if a beggar woman was found to be with child, a second ru- 
pee was given to her. Did a beggar bring a bird in his hand, the bird obtained its 
alms equally with its master.'* 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EOUK CASTES. 

The social fabric of the Hindus rests upon the history or 
caste system, namely, the division of the community, pa.ut v. 
without regard to wealth or ability, into the four Division of floss- 
great classes of priest, soldier, merchant, and culti- 
vator, or Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Siidra. 

But besides this distinction of caste which dismem- 
bers society, there is a division of epochs or stages 
in the existence of the individual, which maps out 
the life of every twicc-bom man into four periods, 
namely, that of student, householder, hermit, and 
devotee. Accordingly the present chapter will be 
devoted to the consideration of the caste system and 
caste laws, which regulate more or less the social 
life of the Hindiis ; whilst the subsequent chapter 
will be devoted to the consideration of the four suc- 
cessive stages in the life of the individual man. 

The probable origin of the four castes of BrAli- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras has already 
been briefly indicated. It has been observed ‘ that a 
broad line of demarcation, which finds expression in 
the investiture of the thread, separates the three twice- 
born castes, who were apparently Aryan conquerors, 
from the Sddras, who were apparently a conquered 

Vol. I. Introduction. 

\ 34 


VOL. II. 
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HISTORY OP race. Tlie inference has accordingly been drawn 
Past V. that tho Slidras were the original inhabitants of the 
land, who had been reduced to a servile condition by 
Traces of caste their Aryan conquerors. Traces of this distinction 

in theVedic URC. , « . n i- i i • i i 

are to be found m the Vedic hymns ; and indeed 
Manu himself refers the origin of caste to the Aryan 
stratification of Settlement on the Saraswati. But in tho Brahmanic 
mSiicage.^*^’^^’ ugc, wliicli is the special subject of the code ot 
Manu, tho caste system was firmly rooted in tho 
minds of the people as an article of religious belief ; 
and it was associated with every religious act and 
duty, whilst enforced by public law as well as by 
moral and soc.ial rule. This distinction may be thus 
indicated : — 


BiAhmans, or priests. 

Ksliatriyas, or soldiers and liajas. 
Vaisyas, or merchants and farmers. 


} Termed the 
“ twice - bom ” 
from wearing tho 
sacred thread. 


Never invest- 
ed with the 
thread. 

vcdic myth that. Tho carliost account of tho fourfold oriffin of caste 

the four castes o 

from Mm limbs appcars in one of tho later hymns of the Rig- Veda, 

of*ivrusha. ki^own as tlio Puruslia liymn, because it refers to 
Purusha, or the Supreme Spirit, who may be identi- 
fied with Bralima. In this hymn the gods and Ri- 
shis are supposed to offer up Purusha as a sacrifice, 
and to dismember him for the purjiose of creating 
the world out of his limbs. This is an ancient con- 
ception, and, as already indicated, finds expression 
in the Scandinavian mythology.® But Purusha was 
a spirit, and accordingly some difficulty appears to 


Slidras, or tho servile class who ^ 
tilled the soil. ( 


* See mte^ p. 45b, nott. 
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have been felt in assigning bodily members to a history or 
spiritual being. Indeed the Sanscrit commentator pIut V. 
ijpon the passage explains that the gods did not 
actually offer sacrifice and bind Purusha as a victim ; 
but tliat they offered mental sacrifice and contem- 
plated Purusha as a victim.® The entire hymn has 
been translated by Dr. Muir, but the following ex- Eniractsfrom 

. "I IP >1 tho Purusha 

tract contains all that refers to the four castes r — 

Wlicn they formed [or offered up] Purusha, into how 
many parts did they divide him ? What was his mouth ? 

What woro his arms ? What wero called his thighs and 
feet ? 

^^The Brahman was his mouth ; tho Eajamaya [i.e. Ksha- 
triya] was made his arms ; that which was tho Vaisya was 
his thighs ; tho Siidra sprang from his foet/^ 

Now whilst this liymn may possibly indicate tlie NoBrahmanicii 

• /». . p, fN/i 1 • I superiority as- 

inieriority oi the budra to the three twice-bom castes, 
it can scarcely be said to establish the supremacy of 
the Brahman over the Kshatriya. On the contrary, 
tho myth only explains the mutual relation of tlie 
castes towards each other, and tliat too in figurative 
language which could scarcely offend the pride of 
the haughtiest Kshatriya; for the latter would readi- 
ly admit that tho BrAhmans wore tho mouth that 
promulgated Brahmanism, whilst they themselves 
wore regarded as tho arm that proteated tho common- 
weal. 

In the code of Manu however, which is the full 
expression of Brahmanical assumption, tlio signifi- btMlt’tllG Br&li- 
cance of the Vedic myth is altogether distorted for ^tho“K"ri- 
tho purpose of sotting tho Bnlhman above the Ksha- 
triya. Instead of the twice-born castes forming tho 

® MahiHhiira, quoted by Dr. Muir. 

* Muir's Sanscrit Texts, vol. i. chap. i. sect. 2. 
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his to b^of mouth, arms, and thighs of tho Purusha, they are 
paei V. said to have sprung from those members j and the 
new idea is introduced tliat the mouth is better than 

I 

the arm. Manu says : — 

In order to preserve the universe, Brahma caused the 
Brahman to proceed from his mouth ; the Kshatriya to pro- 
ceed from his arm; the Vaisya to proceed from his thigh; 
and the Sudra to proceed from his foot. And Brahma 
directed that tho duties of the Brahmans should be reading 
and teaching the Veda ; sacrificing and assisting others to 
sacrifice ; giving alms if they be rich, and receiving alms if 
they be poor. And Brahma directed that the duties of the 
Kshatriyas should bo to defend the people ; to give alms ; 
to sacrifice; to read the Veda; and to keep their passions 
under control. And he directed that tho duties of the Vais- 
yas should be to keep herds of cattle ; to give alms ; to read 
the Sdstras ; to carry on trade ; to lend money at interest ; 
and to cultivate land. And ho directed that the Sddra should 
serve all the three mentioned castes, namely, the Brahmans, 
the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas ; and that he should not 
depreciate them or make light of them. Since the Brahman 
sprang from the mouth, which is the most excellent part of 
Brahma, and since he is the first-bornand possesses the Veda, 
he is by right tho chief of the whole creation. Him Brah- 
ma produced from his own mouth that ho might perform holy 
rites ; that he might present ghee to the gods, and cakes of 
rice to the Pitris or progenitors of mankind.^^® 

Brdhmans, tho Tlic forogoing accouiit culls for no further com- 
creation. Hicut. The Statement that the Brahmans are the 
chief of tho creation is simply an assumption, which 
the Hindd lawgiver continues to teach and enforce 
throughout the entire code. 

system of caste finds expression in every act 
tions. of Hindi! life, and like the doctrine of merits and 


® Manu, i. 88—94. 
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demerits, imparts a religious significance to every 
ordinary proceeding. In its more general form it 
simply indicates the different professions of priest, 
soldier, merchant, and cultivator. Thus in ordinary 
salutations, or polite inquiries, a Brahman was to be 
asked whether his devotion had prospered ; a Ksha- 
triya whether he suffered from his wounds j a Vaisya 
whether his wealth was secure ; and a Sddra whether 
he was in good health.® In administering oaths to 
witnesses, however, a far wider distinction is laid 
down between members of either of the three twice - 
bom castes and a Sildra. Thus a Brdhman was to 
swear by his veracity ; a Kshatriya by his weapons, 
horse, or elephant ; and a Vaisya by his kine, grain, 
or gold ; but a Sddra was to imprecate upon his own 
head the guilt of every possible crime if he did not 
speak the truth.'' The law as regards caste mar- 


® Manu, ii. 127. 

’ Manu, viii. 113.— The following texts respecting poijury, and the examina- 
tion of witnesses, are very significant : — “ When the witnesses are all assembled in 
the middle of the court-room in the presence of the plaintiir'and dcrciulaiit, the 
judge, before examining them, should address them as follows : — ‘What you know 
to have been transacted in the matter before us between the two parties, declare at 
large and with truth, for your evidence in this cause is required.’ The witness 
who is truthful will attain the highest fame here below, and the most exalted scats 
of happiness hereafter ; suoh testimony is revered by Brahma. But the witness 
who speaks falsely will be fast bound under water in the cords of Varuna, and be 
wholly deprived of power during a hundred transmigrations. The soul itself is 
its own witness ; the soul itself is its own refuge ; let one then offend his con- 
scious soul, for it is the supremo internal witness of men ! The sinful have said 
in their hearts None sees us! * But the gods distinctly sec them, and so docs 
the spirit within their breasts. The twice-born witnesses should be called upon 
by the judge to declare the truth in the presence of the divinity with their faces 
turned either to the north or to the east. To a Brahman the judge should say : — 
* Declare ! * To a Kshatriya he should say * Declare the truth ! ’ To the 
Vaisya he should compare perjury to the crime of stealing kine, grain, or gold. 
To the Sddra he should compare perjury to every crime, in the folfowing lan- 
guage: — ‘Whatever places of torture have been prepared for the murderer of a 
Brkhman, for the murderer of a woman or child, for the injurer of a friend, or for 
an ungrateful man, have also been ordained for that witness who gives false 
evidence. If you deviate ft’om the truth, the fruit of every virtuoi/s act which 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Paet V. 


In salutations. 


In administer- 
ing oaths. 


Marrinires be- 
tween cahtes. 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Pabt V. 


Marriage with 
first wife of a 
low caste pro- 
hibited. 


Caste emblems. 


Later prohibi- 


riages betrays a conflict of usages, inastnucli as it 
recognizes polygamy, and seems to indicate that the 
Ksliatriyas occasionally insisted upon taking the fair 
daughters of inferior castes to bo their wives. It 
was enacted that a Brdhman, a Kshatriya, or a 
Vaisya should in the first instance marry a damsel 
of bis own caste; and if, after fulfilling tliat duty, 
one or the other should bo driven by inclination to 
many a damsel of an inferior caste, he miglit do so 
in the direct order of the castes beneath him. This 
law is curiously artificial, and is evidently aimed 
against all marriages between castes. Men of the 
twice-bom castes wore assured that if through weak- 
ness of intellect they irregularly married women of 
. the Siidra caste, they would very soon degrade their 
families to the condition of Siidras. “ If a Bnlhman 
married a daughter of a Sildra as his first wife, that 
wife would have to prepare the sacrifices to the gods 
and the oblations to the Pitris, and neither the gods 
nor the Pitris would eat such ofierings. For the 
crime of that Brtihman there was no expiation.” ® 
It was, however, ordered that in all marriage rites 
between different castes the bride was to take in her 
hand an emblem of the caste to which she belonged. 
Thus a bride of the warrior caste was to hold an 
arrow ; a bride of the merchant caste was to hold a 
wliip ; whilst a bride of the lowest caste of all was 
to hold the skirt of a mantle.® Such arbitrary laws 

you have committed since your birth will depart from you to the dogs. The man 
who gives false evidence shall go naked, shorn, and blind, and be tormented with 
hunger and thirst, and beg food Avith a potsherd at the door of his enemy. If ho 
answer one question falsely he shall tumble headlong into hell in utter darkness. 
Even if he gives imperfect testimony, and asserts a fact which he has not seen, ho 
will suffer pain like a man who cats fish and swallows the sharp bones.* ’* Manu, 
viii. 79-;95. ^ 

® Manu, iii. 12 — 19. ® Manu, iii. 44. 
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naturally tended to throw discredit upon .all mar- histobt of 
riages between castes; and in the present day all pabtv. 
such maniages have fallen into disuse and Od'O lion of all mar- 

. • .1 1 •! 'j 1 riaRtis between 

strictly prolllbltcu. dilferent castes. 

The more important illustrations of the caste Tive Kmups of 

A illustrations of 

system, which are to bo found in Manu, may be 
grouped under five difteient heads, viz. : — 

1st, The veneration in which Brahmans are to 
be held. 

2nd, The privileges which are to be enjoyed by 
BrAhmans. 

3rd, The occupations or mode of life to bo 
followed by Brahmans. 

4th, The restrictions as regards diet which are 
to be observed by all men of tlie twice-born castes. 

5th, The scale of punishment for cases of slan- 
der between men of difFei'ont castes. 

The degree of veneration in which tlio Brahman 1 st, Vononiiinn 
was to bo held by all otlier men is explicitly laid 
down in the code of Manu. Tlie Braliman, it is 
said, sprang from the moutli of Bralinni. lie was 
entitled to the whole of the universe by the right of 
primogeniture, lie possessed the Veda, and was 
alone permitted to teach the laws of Manu.'® By his 
sacrifices and imprecations he could destroy a Raja 
in a moment, together with all his troops, elephants, 
horses,- and chariots.^^ In his wrath he could frame 
new worlds, with new gods and new mortals. 

Although convicted of every possible crime, ho was 
never to bo put to death by a Raja; he might bo 
banished from the realm, but no injury was to bo 
inflicted on himself or his property.** A twice-born 


Manu, i. 91—101. 
Manu, ix. 315? 


" Manu, ix. 313. 
Manu, viii. 380. 
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HISTORY OF man, who barely assaulted a BrAhman with the 
paet^v. intention of hurting him, would bo whirled about 
for a century in the hell termed Tamasa. He who 
smote a Brdhman with only a blade of grass wouli 
be born an inferior quadruped during twenty-one 
transmigrations. But he who shed tho blood of a 
Brdhman, saving in battle, would be mangled by 
animals in his next birth for as many years as there 
were particles of dust rolled up by the blood of the 
Bi’dhman.*^ If a Sudra sat upon tho same seat with 
a Brdhman, he was to be gashed in tho part offend- 
ing.^® 

of The rights and privileges to be enjoyed by the 

Brdhman in the state wci'c of a very high character, 
but were scarcely connected with the idea of nobility. 
The Raja was to appoint a Brdhman to be chief over 
all tho Ministers ; and in him tho Raja was to place 
his fullest confidence.^® The Raja was to appoint 
one Brdhman to be his Purohita, or family priest ; 
and another Brdhman to bo his Ritwij or performer 
of sacrifices.'^ The administration of justice was to 
bo largely intrusted to the Brdhmans, and a court of 
four Brdhmans was called the Court of Brahma, or 
the Court of four faces ; the god Brahma being 
always represented with four faces, corresponding 
to the four Vedas, of which ho was said to be the 
author.'® Treasure trove was to be divided between 
tho Raja and the Brdhmans ; but if a Brdhman 
found the treasure none of it went to the Raja.'® 
The property of Brdhmans was never to be escheated 
by the Raja. On failure of heirs the wealth of all 


** Manu, ir. 165—168. 
Manu, vii. 58, 59. 
Manu, yiii. 1, 9, 11. 


Manu, yiii. 281. 
Manu, vii. 78. 
Manu, viii. 37—39. 
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other castes might be taken by the Raja ; but that histobt op 
of the Brdhman was to be divided amongst his pam v. ■ 
caste.*® Above all, the Ilrtlhman, provided he was 
learned in the Veda, was to enjoy a perfect im- 
munity from taxation. Under no circumstances 
whatever was a Raja to levy a tax upon such a 
Rrtlhman, or permit him to be hungry. On the 
other hand, the Raja was to provide for the main- 
tenance of the Brdhman, and protect him as a father 
protects a son.*^ 

As regards the mode of life to be followed by a 
Brdhman, it is laid down in the code that he might 
gain his subsistence by lawful gleaning and gather- 
ing, by what was given to him in alms, and by 
tillage. Pie was, however, to receive no gifts what- 
ever from bad men or from Siidras. If deeply dis- 
tressed he might support life by traffic and money 
lending, but never by service which is styled dog- 
living.** If unable to subsist as a Brdhman, lie might 
adopt the profession of a Kshatriya or Vaisya ; but 
he was to avoid tilling tlio earth, for the iron- 
mouthed pieces of wood wounded the earth and the 
creatures dwelling in it. In like manner ho was 
not to sell flesh-meat, or spirituous liquors, or other 
articles which are expressly prohibited.** A Brdhman 
was never to indulge in any scnspal gratification, 
nor follow any pursuit which might impede his read- 
ing the Veda ; but he was to bring his apparel, Ijis 
discourse, arid his frame of mind to a conformity 
with his age, his occupation, his property, his divine 
knowledge, and his family. He was not to eat with 
his wife, nor to look at her while she was eating. Pie 


Manu, ix. 188, 189. 

Manu, iv. 1, 6 ; xi. 194—197 ; xiii. 


2* Manu, vii. 133—135. 
*3 Manu, X. 81 — 89. 
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HisTOBT 0? was never to dwell in a city which was governed by 
a Eaja who was a Sddra ; nor in one surrounded by 
men who neglected their duties ; nor in one abound- 
ing with professed heretics; nor in one swarming 
with low-born outcastes. He was never to play at 
dice ; nor gain wealth by music, or by any act 
which pleased the sense.®* 

As regards diet the precepts of Manu are ex- 
plicit, although somewhat contradictory. A Brdh- 
man was to carefully avoid all garlic, onions, leeks, 
and mushrooms; all bad milk; and all rice and 
bread which had not been first offered to some deity.®® 
“ Beasts and birds,” says Manu, “ may be slain by 
Brdhmans for sacrifice, since Agastya did this of 
old ; and no doubt in the funeral sacrifices by holy 
men, and in oblations by Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
the flesh of such beasts and birds as might be legally 
eaten, was presented to the gods. A Brahman, how- 
ever, should never eat the flesh of cattle which has 
not been consecrated by mantras; but should he 
earnestly desire to taste such meat, he may gratify 
his fancy by forming the image of some beasts with 
dough or chickened ghee.”®* 

The general ordinances laid down by Manu, as 
regards the diet of the twice-bom castes, is cha- 
racterized throughout by that extraordinary spirit of 
compromiMin. coiupromise between opposite institutions and usages, 
tte which so largely prevails throughout the code. That 

«c^bom and vegetables were considered as the staple of 

Brahmanical food seems to be proved by the pro- 
hibition as regards bad milk and particular vegeta- 

M Mauu, iv. 15 — 84. ’ w Manu, v. 6—10. 

*> Mann, v. 36-42. •' 
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blcs, from which all Brdhmans arc called upon to uistobt op 
abstain. In like manner flesh-moat would appear to ivuw^v. 
bp considered as the staple food of other twice-born 
men, namely, the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, from the 
prohibitions as regards particular animals and birds, 
from which all twice-born men should abstain. This 
conclusion is not perhaps logically proved, inasmuch 
as all twice-born men, including Brdhmans as well 
as Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, are required to abstain 
from particular flesh and birds. Indeed, in Bengal 
there are many Brdhmans in the present day, who 
cat the meat which has been offered to Durgd or 

But according to the national idea the Brdh- opposition be- 

• 1 i T ‘n 1 ill Iween the milk 

man is supposed to live on milk and voffctables, «»'dvogetabio 
whilst the Kshatriya and Vaisya may eat mutton “eth-iXo 
and goats’ flesh ; and this idea finds full expression 
in the precepts of Manu, although the attempt to 
arrive at a compromise between the conflicting 
usages renders the language somewhat equivocal. 

That flesh-meat was repugnant to Manu is manifest BopuKnan«>of 

- .. 1 • 1 1 . Maim to llebli- 

from the condemnation which he pronounces against 
every one who is connected, however remotely, witli 
the slaughter of an animal, either by consenting to 
it, or killing the animal, or cutting it up, or selling 
the flesh, or buying it, or cooking it, or serving it 
up, or eating it. Even whilst admitting that no sin 
is committed by eating flesh-meat after it has been*’ 
offered to the gods and Pitris, Manu declares that 
the man who abstains from it, will obtain a reward 
equal to that of a man who has performed a hundred 
Aswamedhas.** But still it was only natural that the Toleration of 
Brahmanical lawgiver should exhibit some amount A^tJ^and 

Vaisyas. 

« Manu, V. 11—18* 48—63. 


Manu, V. 54. 
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HisTOBT OF of toloratioii towards the usages of those twice-born 

INDIA. ° 

Past V. men, to whom the Brdhmans chiefly looked for pre- 
sents and maintenance. Moreover, he had to deal 
with another difficulty, namely, the old animal 
sacrifices of the Vedic period, and to defend those 
sacrifices from the denunciations of the Buddhists. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding the simple character 
of the ofierings to the gods and Pitris in treating of 
religious duties, ho does permit and even enjoin 
sacrifices of cattle on certain occasions, and allow 
twice-born men to eat the flesh-meat which has been 
thus consecrated.^ Other texts carry the spirit of 
toleration still further. Manu declares that there is 
no sin in lawfully eating flesh-meat, in drinking 
wine, and in caressing women, as all men are prone 
to those enjoyments; but ho adds that men who 

Abstinence from refrain from such enjoyments will obtain a signal 

lawful pleasupps • ^ 

taMoSwa reward in another life.*® The simplicity of Manu 
upon those points is truly charming, and the doc- 
trine is not unknown in western systems of morality. 
It may be put in the following form. Certain plea- 
sures are lawful, but still they are pleasures; if 
therefore a man abstain from such pleasures now, 
he will enjoy other pleasures hereafter. It should 
however be added that later Brahmanical legislators 
prohibited altogother the use of flesh-meat, either at 
entertainments to guests, or at the Srdddhas,' or 
feasts of the dead ; on the ground that whilst they 
were permitted in the earlier ages of mankind, they 
were forbidden in the present age of KdU.” 

5th..s«ieof The scale of punishments in cases of slander 

punishments for ^ 

slauder. 

2® Manu, 7. 26—48. Manu, v. 66. 

See Manu, appendix to the Englisl^ translation. 
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furnishets a still more distinct idea of the caste histobt op 
system as conceived in the time of the code. A p^i^v. ■ 
I^hatriya who slandered a BiAhman was to be fined 
a hundred panas ; for the same crime a Vaisya was 
to be fined a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
panas, but a Siidra was to be whipped.®* On the 
other hand, if a Brahman slandered a Kshatriya he 
was to be fined fifty panas ; if he slandered a Vaisya 
he was to be fined twenty-five panas ; but if ho 
slandered a Siidra he was only to be fined twelve 
panas. If, however, a Siidra insulted any man of 
the twice-born castes with gross invectives he was 
to have his tongue slit ; if he mentioned the name 
and caste of the individual with contumely, an iron 
style ten fingers long was to bo made red-hot and 
thrust into his mouth ; and if through pride he dared 
to instruct a Brdhman respecting his duty, the Eaja 
was to order that hot oil should bo poured into 
his mouth and ear.*® 

In addition to these four castes there were a large 
number of outcastes, of whom the lowest were called 
Chanddlas. The Chanddlas were said to be the sons Chand6.1as or 
of a Siidra by a Brahman! woman ;®* but probably 
they merely formed the lowest class of the commu- 
nity, and the origin of such hated unions as those 
indicated were condemned to belopg to that class. 

“ Chanddlas,” says Manu, “ must dwell without the 
town. Their sole wealth must be dogs and asses ; 
their clothes must consist of the mantles of deceased 
persons; their dishes must be broken pots; and 


^ The pana was a copper weight, or a copper coin, of about 200 grains ; and 
was probably equivalent to the modern piece, or something less than a half-penny. 
See Princep’s i^says. 

Manu, viii. 266—276. 3* Manu, x. 12, 29, 30. 
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HisTOBT OF their ornaments must consist of rusty iron. No one 
^ V. who regards his duties must hold any intercourse 
with them ; and they must marry only amongst 
themselves. By day they may roam about for the 
purposes of work, and be distinguished by the badges 
of the Raja ; and they must carry out the corpse of 
any one wlio dies without kindred. They should 
always be employed to slay those who are sentenced 
by the law to bo put to death ; and they may take 
the clothes, of the slain, their bods, and their orna- 
ments.’’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that subsequent 
to the time of Manu the number of castes became 
largely increased, and every hereditary calling be- 
came regarded as a separate caste. But still every 
Hindd is regarded as belonging to one or other of 
tlio four great castes ; or else to one of those dubious 
classes of the community, which has caste laws of its 
own, although they cannot be referred to either of 
the four great castes which are specified by Manu. 


3® Munu. X. (51—58. 



CHAPTEB XI. 


THE FOUR STAGES OP LIFE. 


Two of the main objects which the compilers of uistout op 
the Brahmanical code appear to have had in view p^^v. 
have now been unfolded, namely TwooWccasof 
1st, The authoritative promulgation of a ritual Alunu already 
which should include the polytheistic worship of the iJrTiieestab- 
Vedic deities, and at the same time superadd the riatioiuil riiuul. 
dogma pf rewards and punishments in association 
with the monotheistic worship of the god Brahma. 


2nd, To enforce a strict code of caste laws, which 2nd, Tlie rstab- 

' ^ ' lishiuciit of tho 

should for ever separate the twice-born castes from “y**^*^“* 
the Sudras, whilst establishing the ascendancy of the 
Brahmanical hierarchy over the whole. 

A third and equally important measure may now 
be taken into consideration ; namely, the grand tJtStedluThI 
effort to map out the life of every man of tho twice- 
bom castes into four distinct periods, corresponding 
to four distinct phases of human existence ; that of 
a student, a householder, a hermit, and a devotee. 

The object of this extraordinary division of indi- 
vidual existence seems to have been to bring every 
action of civil and family life into tho area of reli- 
gious duty. That such an arbitrary disposition of 
the individual should be universally accepted could 
scarcely be expc«tod. The student may be eager 
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HISTORY OF to throw oif the restrictions of pupilage, and to 
Past v’ Undertake the duties of a husband and a father ; but 
the householder, as he advances in years, is not 
always prepared to sacrifice his domestic happiness 
for the sake of becoming a hermit or a devotee. Still 
system of the four orders, as it is called, is 
universally recognized by the Hindus ; and as the 
pious householder finds old ago creeping upon him, 
he devotes more and more time and thought to his 
religious duties, with tlie view of approximating his 
life as far as possible with that of a devotee ; and 
with the hope that in so doing he may expiate his 
sins by penances and good works, and obtain after 
death a happier existence in the next state of being. 

MeaiofBrah- In otlier words, the ideal of Brahmanical life is 
always before the Hindfi, and indeed is pleasing to 
his imagination. As a student the Brtihman must 
acquire a perfect knowledge of his duties; as a 
householder he must practise all those duties in the 
character of a married man and the father of a house- 
hold ; as a hermit he must mortify his body by pen- 
ances and religious austerities ; and as a devotee 
he must pass his remaining years in the contempla- 
tion of that Divine Essence in which he hopes to bo 
ultimately absorbed, or of that Divine Spirit with 
whom he hopes j.iltimatcly to dwell. 

The four orders. The- names of these four orders arc as follows : — 

1st, The Brahmachdri, or student in the Veda. 
2nd, The Grihastha, or married man and house- 
holder. 


1. TheBbah- 
machAbi, or 
student. 


3rd, The Vdnaprastha, or hermit. 

4th, Sannydsf, or devotee. 

The life of a Bralimachdri commences from the 
day of investiture with the thread \ but prior to that 
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ceremony certain rites are ordained, which are per- histoet op 
formed without the concurrence or knowledge of the 
child, and which are devoid of all historical signifi- 
canco. These rites consist in the purification of the Rit<» prior to 
babe, the giving it a name, the feeding it with rice witiuhoMireSi. 
in the sixth month from its birth, and the shaving of 
the head.^ But the investiture with the thread is of 
the utmost importance in the life of the twice-born. 

The thread is the symbol which distinguishes the 
twice-born man from the Sudra ; and the investiture 
is a second birth, which introduces the twice-born 
youth to a religious life, and sanctifies him for the 
study of the Veda. 

As regards the ceremony itself, a pleasing illus- Details, 
tration is to bo found in the story of the childhood 
of Riiraa ; but some important additional data are 
furnished by the code of Manu. The thread of tlio tifm.aIir<)"rViIe" 
Brahman is made of cotton, and is put over the head 
in three strings. The thread of the Ksliatriya is 
made of hemp ; but in more ancient times it seems 
to have been made of a strip of antelope’s skin.’^ The 
thread of the Vaisya is made of wool. Considerable ' 
latitude is allowed as regards the age at which the 
ceremony should take place. The investiture ought 
to be carried out in the eighth year of a Bnlh- 
man, the eleventh year of a Kshatriya, and the 
twelfth year of a Vaisya. It might, however, be 
performed as early as the fifth year of a BiAhman, 


‘ Maiiu, ii. 27—35. 

2 See the narrative of the investiture of Hama, ante. Part iv. chap. iii. There 
are several allusions to the antelope, both injthe Epics and in Manu,wliich seem to 
indicate that it was regarded as a sacred aniimil by the Vedic Aryans. It was not 
only frequently sacrificed to Vedic deities, but Manu states that tlic land on which 
the black antelope grazes is h^d fit for sacrifice ; and thus ho seems to lay down a 
di.stinction between the land of the Aryans and the land of Mlcchhas. Manu, ii. 23. 

VOL. IT. 35 
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HI8TOBT OF tho sixth year of a Kshatriya, and the eighth year 
pahi V. of a Vaisya. But on no account was it to be delayed 
beyond tho sixteenth year of Brdhmans, the twenty- 
second year of Ksliatriyas, or the twenty-fourth year 
of Vaisyas. The reason for this differential scale 
probably lay in tho fact that it was considered more 
incumbent on tho young Brtihman to commence the 
study of the Veda at an early age than for tho 
Ksliatriya or Vaisya. Tf a twice-born youth passed 
the allotted age without investiture he was virtually 
excommunicated, and became an out-caste. He was 
degraded from the Gilyatrf ; in other words, he was 
not permitted to offer up that prayer, which a twice- 
born man was alone permitted to utter. He was in 
fact treated as an impure man with whom no Brdh- 
man would form a connection.® 

Ceremony of The most significant point in Manu’s account of 

oeggiiig for ^ 

ahris. the investiture with tho sacred thread is tho cere 
mony of begging for alms."* On tho day of investi- 
ture, the youth was to take his staff, and stand 
opposite to the Sun ; this last rite being perhaps a 
relic of the ancient Sun worship. The youth was next 
to walk round tho fire and beg for alms ; and this cere- 
mony is still performed by twice-bom boys of every 
degree, by the son of a Baja as well as by the son of 
a Vaisya. In 'the case of a Brdhman youth, this 
begging for alms is not confined to the day of in- 
vestiture, but may be carried on day by day 
throughout the whole period of student life ; and in 
this manner the Brahmachdri is supposed to main- 

* Manu, ii. 36—40. Other details are added concerning the girdle, staff, 
and mantle of men of tho three twice-bom castes ; but they are of no historical 
significance, and are mere matters of ceremonial Iqw. 

* Manu, ii. 48—61. 
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tain both himself and his religious preceptor. But in iiistoey of 
the case of the Kshatriya or the Vaisya, the cere- pam v. 
mony of begging is merely formal, and is confined 
to the day of investiture. At the present time tlie 
ceremony is performed precisely as it is described in 
the story of the investiture of Rdma and his brethren. 

The day is one of festivity. All tlie friends and re- 
lations gather together to witness the ceremony 5 
and one and all are generally moved by that deep 
sympathy with childhood which is a special cliarac- 
toristic of the Hindu. The mother, the sisters, and 
the aunts are all anxious that the young neophyte 
should acquit himself with grace and dignity ; and 
they all in turn give alms in food according to the 
simple ritual. Meantime humble friends and de- 
pendents ai*e also admitted, and give their dole to 
the youthful mendicant as a mark of respect to the 
whole family and an honour to themselves. 

The origin of this strange rite is somewhat ob- . 

o ^ cereuioiiy. 

scure. The idea especially of a son of a llaja collect- 
ing alms of food finds no expression in the Rig-Veda, 
and seems to have origihatod in the teachings of 
Buddha ; but whether it is a relic of Brahmanism or 
Buddhism is a question which can be best decided 
after a consideration of the state of the niiidii world 
at the advent of Buddha, which will find a place in 
the next succeeding volume. 

The only point remaining for consideration is the 
purification of daughters. Manu directs that the S‘*of by tue 
same ceremonies should be performed for girls as are 
ordained for sons, but without either the utterance 
of sacred mantras, or the investiture with the sacred 
thread. Indeed, the nuptial ceremony in the case of 
girls is considerefl as taking the place of the invest!- 
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HISTORY or ture of tlio thread, and is the commencement of the 
pabt V. religious life of the female.'* 

Rules for the The rules for the conduct of a Brahmachdri after 

conduct of a - i •Tj** 

Brahmuciiftri investiturc mav now bo taken under consideration. 

after investi- ^ . 

Their object, mail! objcct of tliGSG Tulcs was to (lisciplinc every 

youth of the twice-born castes in the habitual dis- 
charge of every religious observance ; and above all, 
to bring liis reason under the perfect control of a 
faith whicli admits of no dispute, and wltich hoars 
and obc3's without a question or a murmur. This 

Result. process is carried on during a period when the affec- 
tions are the strongest and tlio mind the most im- 
pressible ; and if at the same time tlio passions are 
kept under sti’ict control by sacred study, by absti- 
nence from all self-indulgence, as well as by daily wor- 
shiji of the gods and daily service rendered towards 
his jireceptor, the student is soon imbued with a deep 
religious enthusiasm, and regards his preceptor with 
a reverential regard far exceeding that which per- 
tains to any other form of religious or moral training. 
No absolute term of years is fixed for the discipline 
of student life. According to the code, it may be 
extended over thirty-six years, or eighteen years, or 
nine years, or until the student perfectly understands 
the Veda.® At the same time rules are laid down 
for those who are desirous of continuing the reli- 
gious life of a Brahmachdri throughout the whole 
term of existence. If the preceptor died first, the 
student for life was to attend upon his son, or upon 
his widow, or upon one of his paternal kinsmen, 
paying in either case the same respect which he had 
paid to bis deceased master. Should, however, neither 


® Maim, ii. 66, 67. 


® Manu, iii. 1. 
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a son, nor the widow, nor a deceased kinsman be bistort op 

alive, the student was to take the place of the precep- 

tor, and occupy his station, and maintain the sacred. 

fires which he had consecrated.^ The result of these 

rules is that even in the present day there ai’e Brdh- 

man students, or discijilcs, who devote their whole 

lives to sacred study and religious observances in 

the hermitage of an honoured and loved preceptor. 

The duties of the Brahmachari which are moreS"^?®*®!*. . 

, , Brahmachdri in 

immediately connected with religion, have been 
already dcs(;ribcd in the chapter devoted to the 
religion of the Brahmans.® It consists in tlie reverent 
reading of the Veda in the attitude of worship, and 
the daily worship of the gods ; and to this must be 
added the conduct of a llrahmachari towards his 
preceptor, and the control which ho was constantly 
to maintain over liis passions. The reverential 
study of the Veda was to begin and end each day with 
the three suppressions of the breath, and the utter- 
ance of the throe mystic letters known as Aum, the 
three mystic words known as the VyaliritLs, and the 
three mystic measures known as the Gfiyatri ; and 
it was also to begin and end with the ceremony of 
clasping the feet of the preceptor as a token of wor- 
ship. Equal in importance to the study of the Veda ‘''® 

was the daily worship of the gods £ft morning, noon, 
and night. The Brahmachilri was first to purify 
himself witli water, and then to repeat tlie Gayatr/, 

Avith all his organs under control, and his attention 
fixed on the Supreme Being. This act of worship • 
was to be especially performed at sun-rise and sun- 
set ; and should the sun rise or set while tlie stu- 

’ Manu, ii. 243, 'Zil, 247, 249. " See mite, Cliap. vii. 
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OF dent was asleep, lie was to fast and repeat the Gdy- 

Pabt V. 


Three classes of 
Brahmans. 


1st, The AchAr- 
ya, or Guru. 


atri throughout an entire day. In like manner, day 
by day, the Brahmachdri was to bathe and purify, 
himself, and then to present the appointed offerings 
to the} Devatas, the Rishis, and the Pitris ; and to - 
worship the images of the deities, and bring wood 
servicBtoapre- for the maintenance of the sacred fire. He was also 

eptor. 

to bring all that was required by his preceptor for 
the performance of religious rites, namely, pots 
of water, flowers, fresh earth, and the sacred kusa 
grass.® 

As regards preceptors, it should be remarked that 
Manu lays down three different classes of Brdhmans, 
namely, the Achdrya, the Upddhyd, and the Ritwij.“ 
The Achdrya is pre-eminently the spiritual pre- 
ceptor of the young Brdhman. Ho is, or should be, 
the perfect master of the whole Veda. It is he who 
invests the Brahmachdri with the sacrificial thread, 
and then imparts to him a knowledge of the four 
Vedas, with their respective Brdhmanas, or sacrifi- 
cial codes, and Upanishads,.or metaphysical teach- 
ings. It is this venerated preceptor who should be 
diligently served by his disciple ; and who should 
indeed be supported by the daily mendicancy of the 
youthful Brdhman, who lives beneath his roof, and 
attends him as a?i affectionate and obedient pupil. 

The Upddhyd is a kind of sub-lecturer, or school- 
master, who is said to instruct his pupils as a means 
of livelihood, and who teaches the six Veddngas, 
which are as follows : — 

1st, Sikshd, or pronunciation. 

2nd, Chandas, or metre. 


2ud, The UpA* 
dhyA, or schooh 
master. 


» Maim, ii. 70 -87, 176, 182. 


*0 Manu, ii. 140—143. 
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3rd, Vydkarana, or grammar. 

4th, Nirukta, or explanation of words. 

5 th, Jyotisha, or astronomy. 

6th, Kalpa, or ceremonial.^ 

The Ritwij is the sacrificer, or priest properly 
so called, who receives a stipend for preparing the 
holy fire and conducting sacrifices. In the more 
elaborate ritual of an earlier period, the priests who 
appear to have served in the great sacrificial sessions, 
were divided into different classes according to their 
respective capacities. This classification, however, is 
merely illustrative of the ancient ritual of the Brtlh- 
manas, and is otherwise devoid of all historical sig- 
nificance. 

The student was bound on all occasions to show 
respect to his preceptor, and to salute him first at 
every meeting, whether the teacher was a Bnlhman 
or otherwise, and .whether tlie instruction received 
was popular, ceremonial, or sacred.^^ This law has 
left a lasting impress upon tho national mind ; and 
all who have ever imparted instruction to youthful 
Hindiis will be able to testify to their docility and good 
manners, and to their special anxiety to give no offence. 
Manu, with a singular knowledge of human nature, 
has also ordained that the student is never to imitate 
the gait, speech, or manner of his preceptor. Should 
the student hear any censorious discourse respecting 
his preceptor, he was either to cover his ears, or 
to move to another place. Should he venture to 
censure his preceptor, however justly, he would be 
bom again as an ass ; should he defame his preceji- 


For a learned account of the six Vedhngas, see Professor Max Muller’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature, page 109 et scq. 

*2 Manu, ii. 117. * 


HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Part V. 


3rd, Tho Ritwij 
or saeriflccr. 


Re$;pcct due 
from a Bra-h- 
iiiaohari to his 
preceptor. 
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history op tor falsely he would bo born a dog ; should ho take 
pabt V. the goods of his preceptor without loave he would 
~ be born a small worm ; should ho envy tlie merit of 
his preceptor he would bo born an insect or reptile.^* 
Maintenance of Tlio remaining important point in the training 

a strict control ^ ^ ^ 

stons?*'” BrahmachAri was the maintenance of a strict 

control over the passions. “ A wise man,” says 
Manu, “ will restrain his organs as a cliai’ioteer 
restrains restless horses. Desire is not satisfied by 
enjoyment any more tlian the sacrificial fire is ap- 
peased by ghee, but rather will blaze more vehe- 
mently. The man who resigns all the pleasures of 
sense is better than the man who enjoys tliem all. 
The man who devotes himself to sensual gratifica- 
tions can never procure happiness, either by the 
Vedas, or by alms, or by sacrifices, or by rigid ob- 
servances, or by pious austerities ; for if a single 
organ obtain the mastery, his knowledge of divine 
things passes away, as water flows away through a 
single hole in a leathern bottle.” Under these 
general rules the Brahmachari is strictly enjoined 
to abstain from honey, flesh-meat, perfumes, chap- 
lets of flowers, gaming, music, dancing, and from 
wantonly looking upon womon.^® Ho must, however, 
salute the wives of his preceptor, but he must ren- 
der them no personal service ; and he must never 
sit in a .sequestered place, even with his nearest 
female relatives, “ lest desire should snatch wisdom 
from the wiso.”^® 


Brahrawiicai conncction, howcvcr, with these strict rules, 

earthly Irappi- there is a curious disquisition in the Brahmanical 
code upon earthly happiness, which terminates in 


Manu, ii. 194—201. 
'* Manu, ii. 177—179. 


Manu, ii. 88, 94, 96, 97, 99. 
'®Manu, ii.[^210— 216. 
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tliG material conclusion that the chief temporal good history op 
consists in the union of virtue, wealth, and lawful paht v. 
jileasure.^^ Perhaps a higher tone of moral sentiment 
might have been expected from a divine lawgiver ; 
but whatever may be the ostensible idea of the day, 
the bulk of mankind appear to be still actuated by 
the principle laid down by the old Hindi! legis- 
lator. 

When a twice-born had passed through the order ir.TheGw- 
of Bralimaclulri, or religious student, he entered that huusohoidor. 
of a Grihastha, or married man and householder. 

Here it should bo remarked that marriage is an 
obligation in the eyes of the Hindu lawgiver which obligation to 
lie never fails to enforce. Even in the case of Brah- aii 

men. 

mans he seems to (lonsidcr it as incumbent upon 
every man to marry a wife, as it is to study the 
Veda or worship the gods; for he specifics tlireo 
debts tliat all men are bound to satisfy, namely, 
that to the Uishis by the study of the Veda, that 
to the gods by the offering of sacrifices, and that 
to the Pitris, or ancestors, by begetting a son.^® 

This obligation of begetting a son originated in the 
ancient belief, which finds expression both in Hindi! 
and Greek mythology, that after the death of a Necessity for a 

„ son to offer the 

father the services of a son were necessary to otter funwai to 

a deceased 

water and cakes to the ghost of th(j deceased parent, 

Having thus established marriage as an institution 
by the strongest of all religious obligations, namely, 
the happiness of parents in a future state, the Hindi! 

Manu, ii. 224. 

^ Manu, iv. 257. In another text, however, reference is made to thousands of 
Brhhmans who have avoided all sensuality, and have consequently left no families. 

Manu, ii. 249 ; v. 159. From this it would appear that the Brahmans represented 
some of the more famous Buddhist teachers as being Brhhraan sages, in the same 
way that they representc<?thc old Vedic Bishis as belonging to their order. 
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paetv. a strong and healthy offspring to every marriage 
union. He indicates with tolerable clearness the 
age at which a young man should marry ; the de- 
grees of relationship in which a man and woman 
should not marry ; the families from which a man 
ought not to take a wife ; and even the damsel 
whose moral or physical defects might prevent her 
from finding favour in the eyes of a husband. He 
then proceeds to describe the model damsel whom 
a young man should marry ; and winds up with a 
veiy brief notice of the marriage ceremony. 

These laws and precepts may be considered 
under four different heads ; and will bo found to 
illustrate the national ideas of marriage which still 
prevail among the Hindiis. These four heads are 
as follows : — 


1st, Ceremonies at the close of student-life. 

2nd, Prohibited marriages. 

3rd, Qualified damsels. 

4th, Marriage ceremonies. 

Ist, Ceremonies The ceremonies connected with the return of a 

connected with 

denwX”^ Brahmachdri to his father’s house would seem to in- 
dicate that the Hindd lawgiver was in no way cog- 
nizant of infant marriages as far as the bridegroom 
was concerned. No mention is made of early be- 
trothals, and every man of the twice-born castes is 
directed to marry at the termination of his life as a 


student. Manu says: — “A man aged thii’ty may 
bride. marry a girl of twelve; a man aged twenty-four 
may marry a girl of eight ; but if his duties would 


be otherwise impeded let him marry immediately.” 


Manu, ix, 94. 
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It IS, moreover, easy to infer from the regulations as histoet op 
regards the conduct of a Brahmachdri towards the pILt^v. 
■vyife of his preceptor, and from the specified periods 
of student-life, that twice-bom men could rarely 
have been married before they had attained a full 
marriageable age. Under such circumstances the Pe^itiM^aYo- 
return of the Brahmachdri to his father’s house . 

, bndegroom to 

involved a family festivity. The studies of the 
neophyte had been brought to a conclusion. The 
sweets of married life were all before him. Manu, 
accordingly, enjoins that the student should be 
praised by his preceptor, and honourably welcomed 
by his father. That he should be seated on a couch 
and decked with flowers as the hero of the occasion. 

Above all, that he should be presented with acow.“^;^"‘°'* 
Now, the possession of a cow by a Hindu in a rural 
village is a sign of comparative affluence, whilst the 
animal itself is worshipped and reverenced as a deity. 

It furnishes the primitive luxuries, the milk, the 
butter, and the curds, which are so grateful to the 
Hindus ; and it is the living representative of the 
prolific earth-goddess, the type of the beautiful 
Lakshmi, who is the wife of Vishnu and the goddess 
of all prosperity. When, tlierefore, a young man 
possessed a cow, it was only natural that he should 
dream of possessing a bride. , 

As regards prohibited marriages, Manu directed 
that a man should not marry a wife whose family 
name indicated that she had descended fi:om the»«B«eii. 
same family stem as his father or mother, or who 
was in the sixth degree of relationship.*’ Again, a unmiy ie 
twice-born man was never to take a wife from a 


Manu, iii. 3, *4. 


21 Manu, iii. 5. 
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HI8TOBT OP family which had omitted to fulfil its religious 
Part V. duties, or had produced no sons, or in which the 
Veda had not been read, or which was distinguished 
by thick hair on the body, or which was subject to 
consumption, indigestion, epilepsy, leprosy, or elc- 
phantiasis. Here it should be remarked that Manu 
physSdefccis. distinctly classifies the noii-obscrvance of religious 
duty, and neglect of the Veda, with physical defects, 
such as leprosy and elephantiasis. Thus, whilst the 
3 '^oung student, fresh from the instructions and dis- 
cipline imparted by his preceptor, was effectually 
restrained from marrying a wife out of an irreligious 
family, a strong pressure was placed upon heretics 
and unbelievers to observe tlieir religious duties and 
devote some time to the reading of the Veda, lest 
tlicir daughters should remain unmarried. Some of 
the laws as regards constitutional debility are 
amusing from their frank simplicity. To refrain 
from marrying a damsel because her father had a 
weak digestion, might be a prudent measure; but 
the law would boar rather hardly upon tlie weaker 
sex, inasmuch as a damsel could scarcely refuse to 
bo given to a husband, whatever might bo the state 
of his digestive organs. The restriction against 
marrying a girl because her family was distinguished 
by thick hair on the body, seems somewhat inex- 
plicable.. It probably originated in the current 
Oriental idea that thick hair on the body denoted 
strong passions ; and such tendencies on the part of 
women are always regarded by Hindus with pe- 
culiar aversion, and are often denounced by Native 
moralists with a bitterness which is scarcely fair. 

Manu’s list of damsels whom a man is forbidden 
to marry, is equally curious. He says : — “ A twice- 


Unsuitable 

damsels. 
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born man should not many a girl with red hair, nor 
one with a deformed limb, nor one troubled with 
habitual sickness, nor one without hair, nor one with 
too much hair, nor one who talks too much, nor one 
with inflamed eyes. Neither should he marry a girl 
with the name of a constellation, or a tree, or a river, 
or a barbarous nation, or a mountain, or a winged 
creature, or a snake, or a slave, or with any name 
which raises an imago of ton'or. Neither should he 
marry a girl who has no brother, lest her father 
should take her first-born son as his own to offer the 
funeral cakes; nor one whose father is not well 
known, lest an illicit marriage should already have 
been contracted between the girl and another man. 
The last two laws seem to call for some explanation. 
It was ruled that every man ought to have a son, 
who should perform tlie funeral rites of his father, 
and present his spirit on stated occasions with cakes 
and libations. If a man had no son, but only a 
daughter, he might adopt the first-born son of his 
daughter, and thus perchance leave his daugliter’s 
husband childless. Accordingly a twice-born man 
was prohibited from mai’rying a girl who had no 
brothers, lest after becoming a father ho should find 
himself virtually childless. The remaining law is 
significant in another direction. ^ The sentiment 
with regard to female purity is very strong amongst 
the Hindus. A damsel who has been once betrothed 
is regarded as ineligible for marriage to another, 
even if no consummation has taken place. Accord- 
ingly Manu directs that a twice-born man should 
never marry a damsel whose father was not well 


HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Tabt V. 


*2 Manu, iii. 8, 9. 
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0 ISTOET OP known, lest an illicit marriage should have been 
Pam V. previously contracted. 


Pam V. previously contracted. 

srd. As regards damsels who are qualified to become 

danuei8. wivcs of twicc-bom mcn, Manu lays down the 

following precepts: — “A man of the three twice- 
born castes should choose a girl for his wife whoso 
form is without defect, who has an agreeable name, 
who walks gracefully like a young elephant, who 
has a moderate quantity of hair, whose teeth arc of 
a moderate size, and wlioso body is exquisitely soft.” 
This description of a qualified Hindu female is suffi- 
ciently general without being too particular; but 
like the list of prohibited families and prohibited 
damsels, it is strangely wanting in that sentiment 
which prevails in the traditions of tlie Kshatriyas. 
Moreover, there is an opposition between the Ksha- 
triyas ideal and the Brahmanical ideal, which is 
^^Sthok^i'a- noting. The conception which appears to 
man have floated before the fancy of a Kshatriya.bard 
ftmaic beauty. ^ goldoH comploxioned nymph, 

graceful and retiring, delicate and slender-waistcd. 
The later Purtinic bards were more materialistic and 
sensuous, and their ideal was that of a young damsel 
who walked, as Manu says, like a young elephant, 
and who was moreover endowed with all the ex- 
uberant charms ^of maturor years. In other words, 
the Kshatriyas loved fair and graceful women, and 
sought to be loved in return, after the manner of 
young and chivalrous warriors; whilst the later 
Brdhmans were as devoid of sentiment as monks 
shut out from the world by the bars of their cells, 
and indulged in dreams of voluptuous forms that 
merely pleased the senses and provoked desire. 

** Manu, iii. 10. 
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The marriage ceremonies of the Hindds are but histobt op 
very briefly indicated by Manu, probably because pabtv. 
they were considered to be so well known as to 4th, Handage 
render details unnecessary. It is simply ordained 
that when the bridegroom is of the same caste as the 
bride he should take her hand before the altar.** It 
may, however, be as well to indicate in the present 
place the leading rites in the marriage ceremony, 
such as are performed in the present day, and which 
appear to have been handed down from time imme- 
morial. These rites are eleven in number, namely I Eleven leading 

' J riteSi 

1st, The procession of the bridegroom to the Procession, 
house of the father of the bride. 

2 nd, The hospitable reception of the bridegroom. Hospitality. ■ 

3 rd, The gift of the bride by her father to the Gift of bride, 
bridegroom. 

4 th, The binding together of the hands of the The binding, 
bride and bridegroom with kusa grass. 

5 th, The gift of a waistcloth and mantle by the 
bridegroom to the bride. 

6th, The tying together of the skirts of tlie man- Tbo tying, 
ties of the bride and bridegroom. 

7th, The oblations of the bridegroom to the god oblations to 
Agni or “ Fire,” and the dropping of the rice on the 
fire by the bride. 

8th, The hand of the bride splemnly taken by 
the bridegroom in marriage. 

9th, The steps of the bride on a stone and muller, 
the domestic implement for grinding spices and con- 
diments. 

10 th, The walk of the bride round the nuptial 
fire. 


** Manu, iii. 43, 
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Domestic life of 
the Grihustha. 


Moans of liveli- 
hood and nioi'al 
conduct. 


Respective oc- 
cupations of the 
three twiee-borii 
c:istes. 


llth, The seven steps in seven circles, which the 
bride is directed to take by the bridegroom ; the 
seventh step rendering the marriage complete and 
irrevocable. 

Tlie precepts which refer to the domestic life of 
the Grihastha, or householder, arc characterized by 
the same minuteness of detail as those which refer 
to his marriage, duties and religious observances. 
During the most responsible period in the life of 
man, when he is discharging all the onerous obliga- 
tions of a liusband, a father, and the master of a 
household, he is virtually deprived of all independ- 
ence, and compelled to regulate his daily life by a 
code of authoritative law, which brings almost every 
one of his acts within the sphere either of merits or 
demerits, to be punished or rewarded hereafter 
according to the balance of the sum total of tlie one 
over the sum total of tlio otlrcr. These ordinances 
might bo considered under the two heads of means 
of livelihood and moral conduct; but the former 
have already been indicated in the preceding chapter 
on the four castes, whilst the moral rules find general 
expression in the Brahmanical system. It may, 
however, bo remarked that the precepts respecting 
means of livelihood refer, not so much to the twice- 
born castes generally, as to tlie Bi’iihmans alone. 
Indeed, the occujiations of the two other twice-born 
castes were sufficiently known and acknowledged. 
The Kshatriyas were the rulers and defenders of the 
community. As soldiers they wore maintained by 
the state, and also were occasionally in a position to 
acquire lands and riches by foreign conquest. The 
Vaisyas, again, maintained themselves by merchan- 
dise ; and it will be seen hereafter,'' in dealing with 
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tlio Buddhist period, that such merchants became an history of 
important part of the community, and carried their p^“v. 
j^oods from city to city in hundreds of wagg-ons. 

But the Brdhmans had no ostensible calling save 
their religious duties as preceptors and priests ; and 
Manu endeavoured to place them as far as possible idputimttho 
upon an independent footing, by sottinsc forth the ^louidlK^mnin- 

1 J. r -xr ^ 1 t-r • . taini-a by tho 

duty ot Ivshatriyas and Vaisyas to present alms and 
gifts to the Brahmans, not merely as a religious 
obligation, but as a privilege only accorded to 
worthy and virtuous men. ^flie compilers of the 
code, however, appear to have been fearful lest the 
Brdhmans should sink to the position of sordid 
mendicants ; and specially enjoined that the Brdh- 
man should avoid the habit of bogging, since by 
taking many gifts the divine light soon fades away 
from tlie soul.*® 

The third and fourth ordei’s, of Vilnaprastha and m- tiiovua- 

, - '■ PBASTllA, or 

Sannyasfj or hermit and devotee, are frequently 
recognized in the Epics, and express the veiy 
essence of Brahmanism. These two orders, although Disiinotion he 

, , IT/' twmi th« Viiim- 

apparently similar as regards external litc, present 
some striking points of difference as regards internal 
life, with reference to the objects to be respectively 
gained by each mode of living. Thus the Vdna- 
prastha, or hermit, devoted his tync to religious 
austerities with the view of mortifying his passions. 

The Sannydsf, or devotee, is supposed, on the other 
hand, to have overcome all, the desires of the flesh ; 
and therefore devoted tho remainder of his days to 
religious contemplation, with the view of attaining 
final beatitude. The latter object was indeed kept 


VOL. II. 


*5 Manu, iv. 186. 
3G 
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HISTORY OP in view by men belonging to either order ; but was 
pabt V. more immediately the aim of the Sannyd^si. The 
duties of these two orders may now be indicated as 
follows. 

Manu says : — 

Religious When the twico-born man has remained in the order 

the v^iapras- of Grihastha, or householder^ until his muscles become flaccid, 
and his hair grey, and he sees a child of his child, let him 
abandon his household and repair to the forest, and dwell 
there in tlic order of Vanaprastha, or hermit. He should bo 
accompanied by his wife, if she choose to attend him, but 
otherwise he should commit her to the care of his sons. Ho 
should take with him the consecrated fire, and all the 
domestic implements for making oblations to the fire, and 
there dwell in the forest, with perfect control over all his 
organs ; and here day by day he should perfonn the five 
sacraments with many sorts of pure food, such as holy sages 
used to eat, with green herbs, roots, and fruit. Ho should 
wear a black antclopo^s hide, or a vesture of bark, and 
bathe morning and evening ; and he should suffer his nails, 
and the hair of his head and beard, to grow continually. He 
should make offerings from such food as ho himself may cat, 
and give alms to the utmost of his power ; and he should 
honour all those who visit his hermitage with presents of 
water, roots, and fruit. Ho should be constantly engaged 
in reading the Veda; he should be patient in all extremities ; 
he should be universally benevolent, and entertain a tender 
affection for all living creatures ; his mind should be ever 
intent on the Supremo Being ; and he should be a perpetual 
giver of gifts, but not a receiver.*® He should slide back- 
wards and forwards on the ground ; or stand a whole day 
on tip-toe; or continue in motion by rising and sitting 
alternately ; but every day at sunrise, at noon, and at sun- 
set he should go to the waters and bathe. In the hot 
season he should sit exposed to five fires, namely, four blaz- 


28 Manu, vi. 1--8. Vislmu Pur^a, iii. 9. 
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ing around him, whilst the sun is burning above him ; in BISTORT OP 
the rainy season he should stand uncovered without even a 

mantle, while the clouds pour down their heaviest showers ; 

in the cold season ho should wear damp vesture. He should 
increase the austerity of his devotion by degrees, until by 
enduring harsher and harsher mortifications ho has dried up 
his bodily framo.^^ 

As regards the life to be pursued by a Sannyasf, 

Manu lays down the following direction : — 

When a Brahman has thus lived in the forest during iv. 
the third portion of his life as a Vanaprastha, ho should for votcol’ 
the fourth portion of it become a Sannyasi, and abandon all 
sensual afiections, and repose wholly in the Supreme Spirit, 

When a Brahman has reposited in his mind the sacrificial Life of religious 
fires, ho may proceed direct from tho second order, or that to obtam final 
of Grihastha, or even from the first order, or that of Brah- 
macMri, to the fourth order, or that of Sannyasi, Tho 
glory of that Brahman who passes from the order of 
Grihastha to that of Sannydsi illuminates tho higher worlds. 

He should take an earthen water-pot, dwell at tho roots of 
largo trees, wear coarse vesture, abide in total solitude, and 
exhibit a perfect equanimity towards all creatures. He 
should wish neither for death nor for life ; but expect his 
appointed time, as a hired servant expects his wages. Ho 
should look down as he advances his foot, lest he should 
touch anything impure. He should drink water that has 
been purified by straining through a cloth, lest he hurt an 
insect. He should, if he speaks at all, fitter words that are 
purified by truth. He should by all means keep his heart 
pure. Ho should bear a reproachful speech with patience, 
and speak reproachfully to no man ; and ho should never 
utter a word relating to vain illusory things. He should 
delight in meditating on the Supreme Spirit, and sit fixed 
in such meditation, without needing anything earthly, with- 


Manif, vi. 22—32. Vishnu PuiAna, hi. 9. 
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Subjects of re- 
flection. 


The Supreme 
Spirit. 


out ouo sensual desire, and without any companion but his 
own soul.^’^® 

“ The Brahman who has become a Sannydsi should at no 
time gain his subsistence by explaining omens and pro- 
digies ; nor by skill in astrology and palmistry ; nor by 
casuistry and expositions of holy texts. Ho should not go 
near a house which is frequented by Vanaprasthas, or Brah- 
mans, or birds, or dogs, or other beggars. The vessels on 
which he should receive food are a gourd, a wooden bowl, an 
earthen dish, or a basket made of reeds. lie should only 
ask for food once a day, and that should bo in the evening, 
when the smoko of the kitchen fires has ceased, when tho 
pestle lies motionless, when tho burning charcoal is extin- 
guished, when people have eaten, and when dishes are re- 
moved. If ho fails to obtain food he should not bo sorrow- 
ful ; if ho succeed in obtaining it he should not bo glad. lie 
should only care to obtain a sufficiency to support life, and 
ho should not bo anxious about his utensils. Ho should not 
habituate liiinself to eat much at a time ; for if a Sannyasf 
habituates himself to oat much, ho becomes inclined to 
sensual gratification.'^® 

A Sannyasi should reflect on the transmigrations of 
men which are caused by their sinful deeds ; on their down- 
fall into a region of darkness, and their torments in tho 
mansions of Yama ; on their separation from those whom 
they love, and their union with those whom they hate ; on 
their strength overpowered by old age, and their bodies 
racked with disease ; on their agonizing departure from this 
corporeal frame, and their formation again in the womb ; on 
tho misery attached to embodied spirits from a violation of 
their duties, and tho imperishable bliss which attaches to 
embodied spirits who have abundantly performed every 
duty.®® 

A Sannyasi should also reflect with all the powers of 
his mind on the subtle indivisible essence of the Supreme 
Spirit, and its complete existence in all beings, whether 
extremely high or extremely low.®' 

*8 Manu, vi. 22—31. 29 Manu, vi. 32—49. 

20 Manu, vi. 61 — 64. 3* Manu, vi. 65. 
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The body is a mansion, with bone for its rafters and history of 
beams ; with nerves and tendons for cords ; with muscles and 

blood for mortar ; with skin for its outward covering ; and 7”; 

‘filled with no sweet perfumes, but loaded with refuse. It is a mato^oxis- 
mansion infested by age and by sorrow ; the seat of diseases ; 
harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, 
and incapable of standing long. Such a mansion of the vital 
soul should always bo quitted with cheerfulness by its 
occupior.^^ 


It will now be soon from the forcijoine: precepts Ecscmwanco 
tliat in all essentials the life of tho Sannyasf tho'iYmiaii'ist^ 
resembled that of tho Buddhist priest ; and hence it 
may bo inferred, that whilst tho compilers of the 
code of Manu wore consistent in their denunciations 


against atheism and heresy, they exliibited a tolera- 
tion, very much resembling that which was displayed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, towards all fanatics 
and enthusiasts, and utilized them for the mainten- 


ance of tho supremacy of Brahmanism. Tliis spirit spint of inciu. 
of inclusion was doubtless one of tho causes of tho SkitofuiV. 
success which attended the rise of tho Brahmanical 


hierarchy. Whilst the Brdhmans represented tho 
Rishis of tho old Vedic times as belonging to their 
own order, they held out tho hand of religious fellow- 
ship to those devotees, who would otherwise have 
sought for rest under the shadow of Buddhistic 
heresy. • 

Such, then, was the ideal of Hindd life as under- 
stood by tho ancient Brjihraans. How far it was 
modified by Buddhism, or associated with Buddhism, nottoXho*** 
is a difficult question, which must be reserved for in- 
vestigation in tho next volume. One conclusion 
seems to be certain, that this Brahmanical ideal was 


Manu, vi. 76, 77. 
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HISTORY OP not that of the Vcdic Aryans, who indulged in 
pakt V. healthy but material aspirations for a long life of 
oripiiatodina physical enjoyment.®* It was rather an ideal which 
originated in an elaborate belief of a future existence 
of the soul after the death of the body, combined 
with the dogma that happiness hereafter depended 
upon a close adherence in the present life to the 
arbitrary dictates of ceremonial and conventional 
law, and a useless concentration of the intellectual 
energies in contemplating mere metaphysical ab- 
stractions. In the old patriarchal time of the Vedic 
Aryans, men appear to have led active lives to the 
very last ; to have taken young wives in their old 
ago, and gathered in their harvests, and bargained 
their cattle and merchandise, and fought . against 
their enemies, and feasted and revelled, until per- 
chance tliey drifted into dotage and sank into the 
inovitahlo tomb, to enter upon a dreary existence as 
ghosts or shades. But under the priestly domina- 
tion of the Brdhmans, advancing ago was not only 
regarded as a sign of decay, but as a sharp in- 
timation that the individual was about to enter upon 
an existence in which ho would be rewarded or 
punished according to the sum of his good and evil 
deeds in this life; and that the individual must 
peremptorily prepare for that future existence by 
turning his back upon all the pleasures of the world, 
and by contemplating that Supreme Spirit to whom 
he was about to return. These two conflicting ideas 
still And expression in modem humanity ; and the 

modern 

humanity. 

33 There arc several allusions in the'Mahh Bh&rata and K&mhyana to Bajas 
’who have spent their old age in contemplation and austerities ; but the incidents 
are so foreign to tlio main spirit of Vcdic tradition, as well as to the aspirations 
expressed in the hymns of the Kig-Ycda, that they may be regarded os mythical 
interpolations of a comparatively recent date. 
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great problem of old age appears to be how to com- history op 
bine the two. Each one separately considered seems pam v. 
to involve a departure from true wisdom ; an attempt 
to escape from the responsibilities of existence. The 
man who continues to devote his old age exclusively 
to tho pursuits of this world, seems to ignore those 
religious duties which are associated with a belief in 
the immortality of the soul ; and tho man who de- 
votes his old age exclusively to religious retirement 
*and contemplation, seems in like manner to ignore 
those moral duties which appertain to the father and 
the citizen. 
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The social condition of Hindii men, as members 
of a caste system and masters of households, has 
now been brought under consideration ; but an im- 
portant branch of inquiry yet remains for investiga- 
tion, namely, the condition of llindii women in 
Vedic and Brahmanic times. 

In the previous chapter, which describes eight 
kinds of marriage, the circumstances under which 
marriage relations wei’e formed in the Vedic period 
were brought under review ; and it was seen tliat 
damsels were purchased, or won by feats of arms, or 
carried away captive after a victory ; or a union, 
more or less tempoi’ary, was occasionally brouglit 
about in the old idyllic fashion, without any rite or 
ceremony whatever. But as far as can be gathered 
from the Kshatriya traditions preserved in the Epics, 
the two leading institutions in Vedic times wore Poly- 
andry, or the marriage of one woman to all the 
brothers of a family, and the Swayamvara, or 
choice of a husband on the part of the maiden. 

The social condition of women who have been 
purchased, or won by feats of arms, or carried away 
captive, is a question which may be safely left to the 
imagination of those who are familiar with the 
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peculiar conditions of tlie feminine mind. It may history op 
be remarked that in general there is a latent power pam^v! 
of adaptation to circumstances in human nature, 
which would speedily reconcile the female slave and 
captive to a change of condition ; especially if the 
, damsel found that she had really gained the affec- 
tions of her now lord and master. Moreover, in a Position or a 
lawless age polygamy is virtually a protection to the 
damsel, who has been deprived of her natural pro- 
tectors by tho chances of war or death of kinsmen ; 
and tho sor\T.cos she miglit render in a patriarchal 
household, would in a great measure neutralize tho 
jealous hatred with which slic would otherwise have 
been regarded by tho legitimate wife and mistress 
of a family. Unless, however, polygamy is an estab- snporiornnthor. 
lisliod institution, maintained by tho religious dogma 
that every man ^should bo tho father of a son, an 
amount of feminine influence is generally exercised 
by tho legitimate wife, whicli is .sulficieiit to curb the 
irregular desires of a discontented husband.^ Indeed, 


* An cancient lc|^cri(l is preserved in tlic Vishnu Purfina, which treats of a 
submissive husband as an exceptional case occurring in a polygamous age, hut 
at the same time sullicieiitly illustrates the moral strength of women. As it 
is given as a quotation from an ancitmt ballad, it may possibly he referred to 
the Vedic age. It may be reproduced in the folloAving form: — 

“ There was a certain Raja, named Jy-imagha, and lie was tlie husband of 
Saivya. And Jyamagha was more submissive to his wife than any man who has 
ever been born, or wdioever will bo born ; for Saivy^ was barren, but her hus- 
band was soi-e afraid of her, and would not take another woman to bo his wife. 
And it came to pass that Jyamagha went out to fight his enemy ; and ho routed 
him, and drove him from tho field of battle. And the daughter of the enemy 
was very beautiful, and slio was left alone in tlie battle-field, and her largo eyes 
rolled wildly with fear, and she cried out : — ‘ Save me ! Save me ! ’ And 
Jyfimagha was smitten with lier beauty, and he said within his lieart ; — ‘ I'liis 
damsel is very fair, and I have no child ; therefore I will take her to be my a\ ife, and 
she shall bear me a son.’ So Jyamagha took the damsel in his chariot, and drove 
away to his own city ; and his wife Saivya, and all his Ministers and Chieftains, 
and all the people of the city, came out to meet him. And w hen Saivyh saw the 
damsel standing on the l«ft hand of the Raja, her heart swelled within her, and 
she said : — * Who is thi.-. damsel } ’ And the Raja w-as afraid, and knew not 
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HisTOBT OP it would bo easy to infer that in a primitive and 
Pam V. peaceful community, where polygamy was not 
Natural tend- Tecognizcd as an institution, and where the duty 
mono- q£ jjggQjjjijjg father of a son was not regarded 
as a religious obligation, the free play of the affec- 
tions and emotions would speedily settle the main 
problem connected with marriage, by generally dis- 
tributing the young men and women into married 
pairs, bound to each other by an instinctive affection, 
and separated from all others by a mutual jealousy. 
Polyandry and As regards tho two main institutions of Vedic 

times, Polyandry and the Swayamvara, little need 
be said. Modern taste revolts from a consideration 
of tho conditions of Polyandry, which only satisfies 
an instinct at the expense of all delicacy of feeling 
pieiwiiiK Idea and sentiment. Tho Swayamvara is a far more 

involvod in the ^ •*'••• 

Swayamvara. j^lcasiiig ccromony, associated as it is with a pure 
idea of woman’s love centering in a single individual 
to the exclusion of all others, and finding a full 
response in the chivalrous affection of a Hindu hero. 
Indeed, in the story of Nala and Damayantf the 
ceremony is accompanied by an exquisitd^ conception 
of maidenly modesty, followed by tho self-abnegat- 
ing devotion of a wife and a mother ; and the charm- 
ing details will scarcely fail to excite tho sympa- 
thies of all who care to apprehend the depths of 
woman’s tenderness towards a husband whom she 

what to say ; and he replied in haste : — * This is my daughter-in-law ! ' Then 
Saivy& said : — * No son has been bom unto me ; therefore tell mo what son of 
yours is the husband of this damsel ? * And the Baja replied : — ‘ The son you 
have yet to bear to me, the same shall bo the husband of this damseh’ At these 
words SaivySi smiled, gently, and said < So let it be ! * And tho Baja and his 
wife entered the palace.” 

It will bo seen that the foregoing legend bears a marvellous resemblance to 
that of the return of Agamemnon and Cassandra to Argos after the siege of Troy. 
Had Jy&magha proved less submissive, his wife Saivyh might have appeared in the 
character of Clytemnestra. * 
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lias really and truly loved. But still the institution histobt op 
is an exaggerated expression of the age of chivalry, 
and seems to have originated in the very Polyandry 
which later Hinddism affects to ignore. That 
lover should seek to win the affections of the damsel 
^ whom he loves, by a series of fond attentions and 
devoted service, is in strict accordance with the in- 
stincts of human nature; but it is contrary to the 
conception of maidenly modesty, which prevails 
in all civilized communities, that a damsel should 
publicly manifest her passion for a man who has 
not previously given her undoubted proofs of his 
affection. This maidenly modesty is certainly to 
be found in the story of Nala and Damayantf ; but 
it bears the impress of having been introduced by 
the Hindi! bard, and the mythical details respecting 
the talking birds with golden wings seem to give 
weight to the suspicion. 

If, however, we turn to the Brahmanic ago, as it , 
finds expression in the code of Manu, we find that , 
Polyandry and the Swayamvara are alike ignored, 
and so too is the sentiment that the woman is in any * 
way the equal to the man. The old Vedic idea that 
religious worship should be performed by a married 
pair is indeed preserved in Manu, but without any 
observation which would imply equality. “ Women,” 
he says, “ were created to be mothers, and men to 
be fathers ; it is therefore ordained in the Veda that 
religious rites should be performed by the husband 
together with the wife.”® But in every other direc- 
tion the entire dependence and subordination of 
women is indicated in the most decided language, 
as will be seen from the following texts : — 


2 ManU|iz. 
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A girlj a young woman, or a matron must do nothing 
according to her own pleasure, even in her own dwelling- 
place. In childhood she is dependent on her father; in 
youth on her husband ; in widowhood on her sons. If she 
has no sons, she must be dependent upon the kinsmen of 
her deceased husband ; if he left no kinsmen, she must be 
dependent upon the kinsmen of her father ; if she have no 
such kinsmen, she must be dependent upon the Raja. A 
woman must never seek to bo independent. She must 
never wish to separate herself from licr father, her husband, 
or lior sons ; for by such a separation she exposes both her 
fathor^s family and her husband^ s family to contempt. The 
father is reprehensible who docs not give his daughter in 
marriage at the proper time ; the husband is reprehensible 
who does not pay duo attention to his wife ; and the son is 
reprehensible who does not protect his mother after the 
death of her lord.^ 


^ ]^rami, V. 147 — 149 ; ix. 3, 4. Notwitlistanding, however, these restrictions 
upon Iliutlh women, flic wife is occasionally the master in the household, and 
exercises an inlluoncc which would be startling even in Europe. An amusing illus- 
tration of this fact is to he found in the biography of Ramdoolal Dey by Baboo 
(Jrisli Chunder Chose. Ramdoolal had purchased and stocked his warehouses with 
six hundred bags of the finest sugar. After a while the sugiir market became 
favourable and he sold tlic whole. Meantime his wife had engaged a number of 
Brhhnians to read the Mahfi Bharata ; and for ninety days thousands of native 
women Hocked to the house to liear the sacred stories, and were entertained with 
sherbet made from the sugar. When, therefore, Ramdoolal ordered delivery of the 
six hundred bags lie found that he had only forty left. In the excitement of the 
moment he cjilled his wife an angel of ill-luck ; upon which she ran to her bed- 
chamber, and bolted the door behind her. The finale of the story may be best 
told ill the language of the biographer: — ‘‘Let those who call the Bengalee un- 
gallant and the oppressor of the female sex, contemplate the scene I am about to 
d(!scribo. Slowly Raradothal bent his steps in the direction his ^vife had taken. 
Finding the doors of her chamber closed, he knocked gently ; sobs alone answered 
Jiim from within, lie confessed the enormity of his crime ; he called himself a 
coward and a fool. By a thousand endearing epithets ho craved his lady’s pardon . 
mercy w'as accorded by heaven, and would a wmman deny it ? There he stood in 
that outer room ; the great man humbled to the dust, moaning and sobbing him- 
self as the moans and sobs of his wife came piercingly upon his ears. At last 
the bruised heart of his spouse softened ; she cried herself to pity. Rising from 
the bed on which she bad flung herself, she slowly drew back the bolts and her hus- 
band entered. Throwing himself at her feet, he again and again craved for forgive- 
ness. Forgiveness was at last purchased by him for the worth in gold of one lakh 
of rupees. This little fortune (about £10,000) Ramdoofal’s wife, at her death, left 
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The duty of a father as regards the marriage of msTOEr op 
his daughters is laid down very explicitly by Manu ; paSt v. 
£uid indeed is felt by every Hindil in the present day pUty or author 
to be a religious as well as a family and social obli- 
gation. 

“ Every man,” says Manu, “ should give his daughter 
ill marriage to an excellent and handsome youth of the same 
caste, even though she has not attained her age ; but it is 
better that a damsel, though marriageable, should stay at 
home until her death, rather than that her father should givo 
her in marriage to a worthless bridegroom. A damsel 
should wait three years after she is marriageable ; and then 
if her father has not given her in marriage, she may choose 
for herself a bridegroom of equal caste, and nciilicr she nor 
her chosen husband commits any offence. A damsel who Caspswiion a 

*' . damsol may 

thus chooses her husband should not carry with her the piiooso her own 

*' . husband. 

jewels which she received from her father, nor those wliich 
have been given to her by her mother or brethren ; and if 
she carries them away she commits theft. A man who 
thus marries a damsel after she is of full ago, should not 
give a nuptial present ; since her father lost his dominion 
over her by detaining her at a time when she might have 
been a motlier.^^ ^ 

Tlio duties of husbands towards their wives are Duties of lius- 
also defined with significant fulness of detail in the 
Brahmanical code ; and an attempt is obviously 
made to reconcile the wife to the subordinate posi- 
tion in which she is placed by the Hindfi lawgiver. 


to hor brother.” The writer of this biography is an enlightened and educated 
Ilindfi, and the editor of a Native newspaper in the English language ; but his idea 
of gallantry is open to correction. A European would scarcely consider it gallantry 
on the part of a husband to purchase the forgiveness of a wife with £10,000. 

* Manu, ix. 88—90. This permission, which is granted to maidens of a certain 
age, to choose their own husband, must not be confounded with the Swnyamvara, 
although it may be a Brahmanical reproduction of the Vcdic custom. Tho 
Swavamvara involved the idea of a fatlier providing for a daughter on her arriving 
at a marriageable age, by inviting a number of young men to an entertainment 
at which she was to choose a bridegroom. 
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HISTORY OF A married woman/^ says Manu, ^^must bo bonanred 
Pam V. adorned by her father, her brethren, and her husband. 

Wives to ho ho- would obtain abundant prosperity. Where females 

<1®* arc honoured, there the deities are pleased ; but where the 
females are not honoured, there all religious acts are of no 
avail. Should the women of a family, not being duly 
honoured, pronounce a curse against any house, that house ^ 
and all belonging to it will utterly perish, as if destroyed by 
a sacrifice for the death of an enemy. Therefore let all men 
who are desirous of wealth continually supply the women 
of their family with ornaments, apparel, and food at all 
times of festival. If a wife be not elegantly attired she 
will not exhilarate her husband, and unless her husband bo 
pleased there will be no oflfspring. When a wife is gaily 
adorned her whole house is embellished, but if she be with- 
out ornament the whole house will bo deprived of decora- 
tion.® WTicn good women thus irradiate the houses of their 
lords, they are like unto Lakshmi, the goddess of abund- 
ance. From the wife alone proceed ofispring, good house- 
hold management, solicitous attention, most exquisite ca- 
resses, and heavenly beatitude. She who deserts not her 
lord, but keeps her heart, speech, and body in subjection to 
him, shall obtain his mansion in heaven, and bo called Sad- 
hwf, or good and faithful ; but she who is disloyal to her 
husband, will be born in the next life from the womb of a 
jackal, or be tormented with the horrible diseases which 
punish vice.^^® 

Duties of a wife. The duties of a wife towards her husband and 
household generally are equally significant. 

"She must always/’ says Manu, "bo in a cheerful tem- 
per, devoting herself to the good management of the house- 
hold, taking great care of the household furniture, and 
keeping down all her expenses with a ihigal hand. The 
husband to whom her father has given her, or to whom her 
brother has given her with the consent of her father, she must 


® Manu, iii. 55— 62. 


® Manu, ix. 20—30. 
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obsequiously honour while he lives, and never neglect him history of 
when he dies. The husband gives bliss continually to his wife pam v. 
hero below, and he will give her happiness in the next world. ■ 

Jle must bo constantly revered as a god by a virtuous wife ; 
even though he does not observe approved usages, or is en- 
amoured of another woman, or is devoid of good quahties. 

No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their husbands, 
no religious rite, no fasting ; so far only as a wife honours 
her lord, so far is she exalted in heaven. A faithful wife 
who wishes to attain heaven, and dwell there with her hus- 
band, must never do anything unkind towards him, whether 
ho be living or dead.^^ 

The duties of widows are equally explicit, and ^Idow.®^ 
involve no idea of the horrible Satf. Manu says : — 

When the husband is dead let his widow emaciate her 
body by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit ; 
but let her not even pronounce the name of another man. Let 
her continue until death, forgiving all injuries, performing 
harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully 
practising the incomparable rules of virtue, which have been 
followed by such women as were devoted to one husband 
alone. Many thousands of Brdhmans have avoided sensu- 
ality from their early youth, and have, consequently, had no 
children, but, nevertheless, when they have died they have 
ascended to heaven; and in like manner a virtuous wife 
ascends to heaven, though she have no child, if after the 
death of her husband she devotes herself to pious austeri- 
ties. But a widow, who, from her desire to bear children, 
slights her deceased husband by marrying again, brings 
disgrace upon herself here below, and will be excluded here- 
after from the scat of her lord. In no part of this code is 
a second husband allowed to a virtuous woman,” ^ 

Tlie duties of a widower are placed upon another jutscs of a ^ 
footing by the Hindu lawgiver. Manu says : — 


Manu, V. 157—162. 
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HISTORY OF If the wife of a twico-born man die before him, and if 
Part V. ^wn caste, and if she has lived a virtuous life 

according to the ordinance, her body must be burned by 
her husband with sacred fire and fit implements of sacrifice ; 
and when he has thus performed the funeral rites to his wife 
he may again marry and light the nuptial fire/^ “ 

The system of confinement and repression, how- 
womcn. g^i^yays succcssful in subduing the ir- 

regular desires of such women as were unmindful of 
their duties and obligations. 

Husbands,^^ says Manu, should diligently keep their 
wives under lawful restrictions. No man, indeed, can wholly 
restrain women by lawful measures ; but a wife may be em- 
ployed in the collection and expcTidituro of wealth, in puri- 
fication and female duty, in the preparation of daily food, 
and in the superintendence of household utensils. Women 
are not secure by confinement at home, even under afiec- 
tionato and observant guardians ; and those only are truly 
secure, who are guarded by their own good inclinations. 
Vicos of women. Six faults bring infamy upon a woman ; — Drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors, associating with evil persons, absence from a 
husband, rambling abroad, sleeping at unseasonable times, 
and dwelling in the house of another. Such women caro 
not whether a lover be handsome or ugly, young or old ; 
they think it is enough that he is a man ; and through their 
passion for men, their mutable temper, their want of settled 
affection, and their perverse nature, they soon become alien- 
ated from their husbands.^^® 

II 

Maiiitenanco As regards the maintenance and conduct of a 
a wife ill tho ab- wite (luriiig tho absciicc ot lici* liusbaud on business 

senco of her - i r* • 

husband. qy plcRsure, the following rules are laid down in tho 
code of Manu : — 

Should a man have business abroad, he should assure 
a fitting maintenance for his wife while ho is away ; for 


6 Manu,v. 107-169. 


® Xlanu, ix. 6—15. 
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even if a wife bo virtuous she may bo tempted to act amiss, history of 
if slio be distressed by want of subsistence. If the main- i**^®*~ 

tenanco of a wife bo tlius provided for her, she should con- 

tinue firm in the practice of religious austerities wliilst her 
husband is absent ; but if her maintenance be not provided 
for, she should subsist by spinning and other blameless arts. 

If tho husband live abroad on account of some sacred duty, 
she should wait for him eight years; if ho is abroad on account 
of knowledge or fame, she should wait six years ; if ho is 
abroad on account of pleasure, she should wait three years.'’ 

The significance of these texts lies in the law 
which directs the wife to await tho return of |jgj. 
husband for certain periods of years, which afc to 
be longer or shorter, according to tlie circumstances 
which have led to the absence of her lord. This 
law would seem to imply tliat after a specified period 
of separation a woman might marry again ; but such 
a conclusion is opposed to tho spirit of anotlicr law, 
which denounces t!io second marriage of a woman. 

Tho commentator Kulluka, however, endeavours to uoIiTorkunuka. 
remove tlio difficulty by adding that at tho end of 
tho period of separation the woman sliould rejoin 
her husband.” IBut this addition bears obvious marks 
of being an arbitrary interpretation ; and it seems 
more likely that there existed an old law respecting 
the number of years during whicli a wife was to 
await tlio return of her husband ; gnd that Kulluka 
has simply brought this law into apparent conform- 
ity with tho rule which denounces all second mar- 
riages of females. 

Tho laws of llanu as regards divorce, and tlie 
circumstances under which a man might marry a 
second wife whilst the first is still alive, are full and 


Manu, ix. 74—76. 


YOL. II. 


37 


“ Manu, ix. 76. 
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Supersession of 
a wife bynsc* 
cond wife to ob< 
tuin a son. 


Good wives? to 
be siipi'rscded 
only with their 
own consent. 


explicit ; ’and they tend to prove that whilst poly- 
gamy was an institution in Vedic times, monogamy 
was the dominant idea in the Brahmanic period. 
Manu says : — 

Should a wife treat her husband with aversion, ho 
should bear with her for one whole year ; but after that 
period ho may deprive her of her separate property, and 
cease to treat her as his wife. She who neglects her hus- 
band, though he bo addicted to gaming, or fond of spirituous 
liquors, or diseased, must bo deserted for three months, and 
deprived of her ornaments and household furniture. But 
if she is averse to her husband because he is mad, or a deadly 
sinner, or without manly strength, or afflicted with such ma- 
ladies as are the punishment of crimes, she must neither bo 
deserted, nor stripped of her property.'^ A wife may at all 
times be superseded by another wife if she drinks spirituous 
liquors, or acts immorally, or manifests hatred towards her 
husband, or is diseased, or mischievous, or wastes her hus- 
band^s property. A wife who is barren may be superseded 
by another in the eighth year ; sho whose children are all 
dead may be superseded in the tenth year ; sho who brings 
forth only daughters may be superseded in the eleventh year; 
but she who speaks unkindly may bo superseded without de- 
lay. A wife, however, who is afflicted with disease, but at 
the same time is beloved and virtuous, must never be dis- 
graced, although she may be superseded by another wife 
with her own consent. If a wife, who has been legally su- 
perseded, departs in wrath from the house, she must either 
bo instantly confined, or sho must be abandoned in the pre- 
sence of the whole family 

It will be seen from the foregoing precepts that a 
Hindu was justified in putting away a wife, not only 
if sho proved unfaithful, but also if she indulged in 
spirituous liquors, or was diseased, or barren, or only 
gave birth to daughters. In the three latter cases a 

^3 Manu, ix. 77—79. w Maim, ix. 80—83. 
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good wife was not to be superseded by a second histobt of 
wife without her own consent; and oven then she pakt^v. 
was not to bo divorced or put away. As regards a 
wife who was barren, or who only gave birth to 
daughters, it will bo observed that a patriarchal 
custom, originating in an age of polygamy, was 
converted into a religious obligation ; and such is 
the force of religious obligation in the minds of 
many women that it will override one of the strong- 
est instincts of human nature. Thus it was that Force of the 
when Sarai found that she boro no children, she““'‘®'^''* 
took llagar her Egyptian handmaid, and gave her 
to Abram to be his wife ; and even in the present 
day Hindil wives are to be found, who are prepared 
to see a liusband take a second wife, rather than 
that ho should die without becoming the father of 
a son.^® 


Genesis xvi. 

The following incident in the life of Ramdoolal Dcy, as described by Grish 
Chunder Ghosc, furnishes a graphic picture of a scene which not unfrcquciitly 
occurs in a Hindu household, when the first wife has grown old without giving 
birth to a son “ A strict lliiidd, filled witli the orthodox horror for — the 
hell of the Hindfis, which is declared by the sastras to ya^vn for the childless, — 
llaradoolcil was advised by the Brfihmans who constantly surrounded him, to 
marry another wife. With hesitancy and by stealth was the marriage consum- 
mated— unknown to his first >vife, unsuspected even by her. But the news of such 
an important event in the life of a husband cannot long be kept a secret from a 
spouse. It soon travelled into the ears of the rival, who repaired in gloomy dis- 
satisfaction to her brother’s house in Moolajorc. Bamdoolal dared not bring this 
second wife to his home, without softening and coneftating the first. The latter 
was at last found to be not unreasonable ; though the woman within* her, the 
natural feeling of her sex, had made her at first a rebel against her lord. She 
returned in the best of all possible humours ; returned to welcome the bride to her 
home, to carry in her arms the rival in the affections of her husband ; the child, 
who, arrived at womanhood, gave that husband two boys and five girls as the heirs 
of his vast estate. Yet tho lives of the two wives did not run smoothly. The 
jealousy natural to the sex embittered existences, which had otherwise no ground for 
distraction. Outwardly the two ladies exhibited no signs of discord. The youngest 
never dared ever to raise her veil before the eldest ; or to address her, except in a 
low, not direct, respectful tone of voice. But there was gall and bitterness in 
their hearts. Ramdoolah invariably took his meals in tho apartments of his first 
wife, and skulked into those of his second after the former had fallen sound asleep* 
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Laws against 
adultery. 


The laws against adultery, which appear to have 
been in force in the Brahmanic ago, arc naturally 
very severe. 

“ Adultery/^ says Manu, causes a mixture of castes, 
from whence arises violation of duties, and the destruction 
of the root of felicity. Men, therefore, who manifest 
adulterous inclinations for the wives of others, should bo 
punished by the Raja with such bodily marks as excite 
aversion, and bo banished from the realm. A man who 
converses in secret with the wife of another, and has been 
previously noted for such an offence, shall pay a fine of two 
hundred and fifty panas.^*^ But if a man so converses for 
some reasonable cause, and has not been previously noted 
for such an offence, he shall pay no fine, for he lias incurred 
no transgression, lie who talks with the wife of another 
man at a place of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or grove, or at 
the confluence of rivers, incurs the guilt of an adulterous 
inclination. To send her flowers or perfumes, to sport and 
jest with her, to touch her apparel and ornaments, to sit 
with her on the same couch, ai*o held to bo adulterous acts 
on his part. The wives of all the four castes ought to bo 


He dared not speak to the latter in the presence of the former , and all his children 
by his second Avife Avere born in a se])arate house, Avhieli belonged to that Avife’s 
rclutiATS ; for he AA’ouldnot Avound the feelings of his first spouse by parading before 
her eyes the evidences of his secret loA^e toAvards the second. It Avas not until the 
children greAV up, and were able to walk and to hop, that they Avere brought to his 
OAvn mansion. And then, such was the caprice of a truly benevolent licart, their 
OAvn mother aams not more Avatchful and aifectionate towards tlicni than their step- 
mother. Yet this step-mother constantly laboured to estrange her husband from 
her rival by spells and by poojahs ; and her Aveakness on this point w'as so extrava- 
gant that even the lads about her, Avhonevcr they Avanted money, had only to 
present her AA'.ith acocou-nut, or other fruit curiously marked, declaring that it was 
a charm, — to extract from her foolish credulity Avhatcvcr sums they required. Her 
rival having died before her, she anxiously inquired of the llrfihmans, if there Avas 
any means available for prcA'cnting the former from joining her husband in heaven 
prior to her OAvn death.*’ Lecture on the Life of Ramdoolal the Bengalee 
milUonnaire, delivered in the Hall of the Hooghhj College on the MM J/arM, 1808, 
hy Grish Ch under Ghose. 

M A pana avjis apparently equivalent to the modern pico, or something less than 
a half-penny. But a pice in the time of Manii may have borne a much high<?r 
value than it docs in the present day. The penny of Anglo Saxon times aa'os an 
important coin. ' 
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ever most especially guarded ; but the Sildra who commits history of 
actual adultery with the wife of a Brahman should be put to 

death. Any man who converses with the wife of another, 

after ho has been forbidden by her husband or father, shall 
pay a fine ; but mendicants, eulogists. Brahmans prepared 
for a sacrifice, and artisans arc not prohibited from speaking 
to married womon.^^^^ 

Should a wife actually violate the duty which she owes Punisiimont of 
to her husband, let the llaja condemn hei* to bo devoured by and^UicirVam^^ 
dogs in a public place ; and let the adulterer be burned to *”^*^*^*’* 
death upon an iron bed. A Siidra who has committed 
adultery with a woman of a twice- born caste, who has been 
guarded by her husband at home, shall sufh'r death; but if 
the woman has not been guarded, ho shall bo mutilated and 
deprived of all his substance. A Valsya who commits 
adultery with a guarded Brahmani woman shall bo im- 
prisoned for a year and forfeit all his wealth; and if a 
Kshatriya commit the same crime, ho shall be fined a 
thousand panas, and bo shaved with impure water ; but if 
the Brahmani woman has not ])ccn guarded by her husband, 
the Vaisya shall oe Jim-d five hundred panas, and the Ksha- 
triya one thousand 

A Brahman who iias criminal intercourse with a Pnuisbmcnt of 
guarded woman with her free consent shall bo fined five 
liundrcd pac t"’ ; but if against her will, he shall bo fined a 
thousand panas. When a Brahman commits adultciy, for 
which one of the other castes would be put to death, he must 
be shaved ignominiously ; for a Baja must never slay a 
Brahman, even though he be guilty of all possible crimes. 

Indeed no greater crime is known oif earth than that of 
slaying a Brahman : the Kaja may banish him, but even 
then he must retain his property and bo sent unhurt out of 
the roalm.^^ 

^^Tliese laws/^ continues Manu, do not relate to the T*ubiic women 

T _ nil female 

wives of public singers and dancers, or oi such base men as anchontes. 
live by tin? intrigues of their wives ; men who either carry 

Manu, viii. 35!^— 360. Manu, viii. 374-376. 

1 ^* Manu, viii. 378—381. 
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women to others, or who live concealed at home and permit 
their wives to carry on a criminal intercourse. Yot that 
man who cames on a private intercourse with such women, 
or with servant girls kept by one master, or with female* 
anchorites, shall bo compelled to pay a small fine. If a 
man has intorcourse with a damsel without her consent, ho 
shall immediately sufibr corporal punishment ; but if the 
damsel was willing, and belonged to his own caste, he shall 
not suffer such punishment.’^-* 

It will bo unnecessary to comment upon the fore- 
going laws which refer to the relations of tlie sexes, 
as they will fully speak for themselves. It may, 
however, bo observed that great stress is laid upon 
the question of whether the ^wife was guarded or 
otherwise ; thus implying an obligation on the part 
of the husband to place his wife under certain re- 
strictions. Again, it will be seen that whilst the 
existence of public women was recognized by the 
code, yet men who visited them were punishable by 
a small fine. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
line was regarded as a punishment, or simply as a 
tax; for if the former, it would seem to imply a 
higher standard of morality than that which actually 
prevailed. At the very commencement of the Bud- 
dhist period, and for centuries later, public women 
were living in great splendour and luxury ; whilst 
the presence of a' mistress in the same house with a 
legitimate' wife, was not op])osed to the moral sense 
of the general community. At the same time this 
laxity of morals w'as brought so far under the 
cognizance of the common law, that a dancing girl 
Could bo punished by the civil authorites, if, without 

*0 See Bigandet’s Ztyif of Buddha^ Wilson’s Hindu Theatre^ and Halhcd’s 
Gentoo Laws, This subject, however, will bo fully treated hereafter in dealing with 
the later history of the Hindus. 
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reasonable excuse, she broke any engagement she histohtof 
might have niade.®^ 

, There is, however, one strange and significant Female ancUorT 
feature in the laws of Manu as regards public Hwsamc^tc- 

1 • 1 1 1 . -I . -r , gory with public 

women, wliicn demands special notice. It will be 
seen that female anchorites are placed in the same 
category with singing and dancing girls. This law 
is so widely different from the old stern Roman rule 
as regards the chastity of Vestals, that it can only 
be regarded as a sarcasm levelled at those Buddhist saroumiievpiicd 
nuns who devoted tlicmsolves to a convent life. 

The existence of female devotees seems to have 
been unknown to the old Brahmanical system, 
although such women arc to bo found in the present 
day at Benares and other sacred places. Hence it 
is easy to apprehend the full bitterness of the law of 
Manu, which classifies female anchorites with iiublic 
women, and enacts that those who violated their 
chastity should be punished by a small fine. 

The law as regards the conduct to be observed by 
a Hindu towards the wives of his several bi’othcrsbrethre5i!"^“* 
is sufficiently indicated in the code by the simple 
statement, that the wife of an elder brother was to 
be considered as a mother-in-law, and the wife of a 
younger brother as a daughter-in-law,® There was, 
however, one important exception to this rule, which 
originated in an old Vedic custom, and is partially 
recognized by Manu. In ancient times, when women 
wore regarded as property, the widow or widows of 
a deceased husband Avero inherited by his brother 
or nearest male kinsman. This custom seems to 
have been continued to a comparatively recent 


Mann, 3(S - 366. 


*2 Manu, ix. 57, 53. 
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HisTOBT OP period by the force of a religious obligation con- 
V. nected with the Sn'iddlia, or feast of the dead. It 
deemed essential that the offerings made to the 
soul after death, should bo presented by a son of the 
deceased ; and consequently it was necessary that 
every man sliouhl by some process or other become 
the father of a sou. Accordingly the dogma seems 
to liavc been generally accepted, that if a man died 
cliildloss, his nearest kinsman should beget a son 
upon the surviving widow, who should bo regarded 
as the son of the deceased, and should present the 
cuitomm-oB- nocossaiy offering to his shade. Mauu was aware 
IXrotedby* of tliis custom, wliicli indeed has already been ox- 
emplifiod in the legend of Vyiisa, who raised up 
sons to his deceased brother Vichitra-vfrya but 
lie can scarcely be said to tolei'ato it. He directs 
that under any circumstances the kinsman should bo 
free from all impure desire, and that after the birth 
of a son no further intercourse should be permitted 
under pain of loss of caste. But ho adds that no 
woman of a twice-born caste is authorized to become 
a mother by any one but lier husband ; and that the 
practice is fit only for cattle, and is reprehended by 
Custom referred the loamed Brjiliiuans. lie refers the custom itself 

to th« roiffii of , 

iiBjh vciitt. to the reign of Vena, one of those mythical Rajas 
who may bo referred to a very remote antiquity, 
and who are said to have governed tlie whole earth. 
It is also stated in Manu that Vena indulged in his 
fondi-tess for women to such an extent as to weaken 
his intellect and cause a confusion of castes. Now 
according to such vague traditions of Raja Vena 
as have been preserved in the Mahd Bhdrata and 


*3 In ante, Vol. I. Part ii. chap, 
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Punlnas, ho appears at some primitive period to history op 
have displayed great hostility to the Urdlimans. v. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the compilers 
of the Brahmanical code should have referred an- 
evil custom to so obnoxious a llaja, and should other- 
wise have sought to blacken his name.** 

This degrading custom still largely prevails 
amongst the lower orders of Ilindiis, but is no 
longer practised by men of the twice-born castes ; 
and with its decline another custom has arisen, 
namely, that of adoption. According to Manu, a • 
man without a son might appoint his married 
daughter to raise up a son to perform the necessary 
ceremonies at the Sriiddha ; but in this case the son 
of the daughter would ultimately be required to 
offer two funeral cakes, namely, one to his natural 
father, and one to his maternal gi*andfathor who had 
adopted him. A childless man might also adopt a 
son from another family ; but in that case ho could 
offer no funeral cake to his natural father, but only 
to his adopted father; and ho could consequently 
never claim the estate of his natural father, as that 
would devolve on the son who offered the cako.*° 


** Manu, ix. 59 — 69. Conipiu-cA^shnu Purltna, Hook i. cliap. 13. 
25 Manu, ix. 132, 142, 145—147, 162—104, 167. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


HINDU GOVERNMENT. 

msTonT OF The theory of Ilindii government which is set 

INDIA.. " ^ 

I'AiiT y. forth in the code of Maiiu, pi'csonts a marked con- 
cnntraHtbR- trast to tlio patriarchal and feudal types which ap- 
jrovcnimont^ pear ill the Ycdic traditions of the Mahd lihdrata 
and Rdnuiyana. The loyal attaclunont of kinsmen 
tipn. * and retainers, and their obligations to render mili- 
tary service to their suzerain, whicli cliaractcrize the 
great story of the war of Bhdrata, find no expression 
whatever in the code of BraUiuanical law ; and no 
precepts are to be discovered, which recognize in any 
way that patriotic interest in the welfare of the Raj, 
which was respectively displayed by the general 
community during the gambling match of Nala, 
and during the movement in favour of installing 
as Yuvaraja. To all appearance the old Ro- 
man sentiment of devotion to the common weal, 
which is to bo found amongst all Aryan nations, and 
which certainly appertained to the old Vcdic Aryans, 
had passed away beneath the blighting influence of 
Brahmanical oppression ; and the public spirit which 
had animated the body politic in the Vedic ago, and 
which is essential to the pormanende of states and 
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empires, seems to have been narrowed down to the history op 
caste, the village, or the family. The result has been 
^hat for ages the people of India have liad but ono t„o 
political tie, one nationality, and one patriotism, and SIIcTilSwuio. 
that is religion, and religion alone. Foreign rule 
may be introduced, a Raj may be annexed by a para- 
mount power, and a once reigning family be con- 
demned to obscurity or exile ; but the masses have 
never exhibited a spark of that deep-seated loyalty, 
which led the old Barons of England to rally round 
the standard of King Charles, and which stirred up ' 
the Highland clans to fight lustily for the Chevalier, 
and to spurn the tempting rewards that were offered 
for his capture. If, however, the religion bo assailed, 
or only threatened by the temporal power, common 
superstitions and common fears seem to unite tlio 
people into a mysterious brotherhood, which will figlit 
to the last with tho high-soulcd during of Crusaders, 
although it may be wanting in tho stern discipline 
of CromwoH’s Ironsides. 

The i)olitical system of tho Brdhmans, like their PonM^^icm 
religious system, was based upon fear. Under the 
gloomy influence of a remorseless priesthood, tho 
Raja and his people ceased to glory in tho worship 
of the old Vedic deities, and were kept in a state of 
abject submission by tho dread qf mysterious evil, 
either in this life, or in the life hereafter. In the 
isolation of a village, or a household, an independ- 
ence might have been occasionally displayed ; but 
all constitutional checks upon the conduct of a Raja 
seem to have disappeared ; excepting such as were 
exercised by the Brdhmans alone. The Raja was 
regarded as a divine administrator of tho law ; but 
the law was to 1*0 interpreted by the Brilhmans. lie 
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was a despotic sovereign ; but bo was restrained in 
every direction by religious obligations. He held 
the country by a military occupation ; but he was 
controlled by Brahmanical advisers. If, like Saul, 
he sought to throw off the yoke of the priesthood, 
another Kaja would be set up in his room ; and ho 
might expect poison in every dish, and a dagger 
in the dress of every female in his household. 

The system of Government which finds expres- 
sion in the Institutes of Manu may now be consi- 
dered under four several heads, namely : — 

1st, The Raja, his Court and Ministers. 

2nd, Government of the Provinces. 

3rd, Administration of Justice. 

4th, Laws of War. 

The precepts which refer to the Raja, his Court 
and Minister's, comprise in the first instance a sketch 
of the Hindil ideal of a Raja as a divine being, fol- 
lowed by the obligations which bind him to reward 
the good and to punish all evil-doers. His daily duties 
are there laid down ; the worship of the gods, tho 
vices he is to avoid, his public appearance, his secret 
Councils, his noon-day meal, the precautions he is to 
take against poison and assassination, his women, 
military reviews, reception of spies, evening meal, 
and music. The whole winds up with full directions 
as regards his Metropolis, Fort, and Palace ; his Rilnf 
and Priests; his Minister and ofiicials ; his Ambassador 
or Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and the distribution 
of the chief offices. The details connected with these 
several subjects may now be considered in regular 
order. 

The Hindd ideal of a Raja is in exact accordance 
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with the Oriental idea of sovereignty, which still histortof 
prevails amongst the people of India. 

BralimA,’^ says Manu, " created a Itaja for the inaiu- 
tenance of the law ; for without a Ilaja the world would 
quake with fear. And Brahma formed the Raja out of the 
essence of the eiglit deities who guard the universe ; and 
thus the Raja surpasses all mortals in glory, and should ex- 
ercise the attributes of the eight gods. As Indra, the god nivinouUri- 
of the firmament, sends plentiful showers during the four '*"^^**’ 
months of the rainy season ; so let the Raja rain abundance 
upon his people. As Siirya, the sun-god, draws np the 
water by his rays; so let the Raja by his sovereign 
power draw the legal revenue from his dominions. As 
Pavana, the god of air, moves throughout the world ; so 
lot the Raja pervade all places by his spies. As Yama, the 
judge of the dead, punishes friends and foes ; so let tho 
Raja punish all oftending subjects. As Varuna, the god of 
the waters, binds the guilty in fatal cords ; so let the Raja 
keep evil-doers in rigid bonds. As Chandra, the moon-god, 
delights the world in tho fulness of his glory ; so let tho 
Raja appear before his subjects in the splendour of his 
sovereignty. AsAgni, tho god of fire, burns and consumes ; 
so lot tho just wrath of the Raja destroy all evil ministers. 

As Prithivi, the earth-goddess, supports all creatures ; so let 
tho Raja protect all his subjects. Tho Raja is a powerful 
deity in human form; and even as a child he must not bo 
treated lightly. Ho is the firmament, the sun, the wind, tho 
judge of all men, the deep ocean, the full moon, tho fire, and 
the earth. He is tho perfect essence (Jf majesty, by whoso 
power the goddess of abundance rises on her lotos, in whoso 
valour dwells conquest, and in whoso wrath dwells destruc- 
tion.”^ 

The duty of a Raja as regards rewarding virtu- 

cioera thcspeciril 

— — — duty of a Ilaja. 

* Manu, vii. 1—13; ix. 303-311. The goddess of abundance is Lakshnii. 
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HISTORY OF ous men, and punishing evil-doers, is thus laid down 
Fart V. m tho code : — 

^^Tho Eaja should reward the good and punish the 
wicked. Punishment is the perfection of justice, tho true 
manager of public affairs, tho dispenser of all laws, tho 
governor of all, and tho protector of all. When it is inflicted 
with consideration and justice, it makes all the people happy; 
when it is inflicted hastily and unjustly, it wholly destroys 
them. If tho Raja were not to punish tho evil-doers, the 
stronger would roast the weaker like fish on a spit ; tho 
crow would peck at the consecrated food ; tho dog would 
eat up the sacred ghee ; the rich would be deprived of all 
their wealth; the twice-born would be overcome by tho 
Sudra. If punishment were withdrawn, or inflicted unjustly, 
all castes would become corrupt, all barriers would be de- 
stroyed, and there would bo an utter confusion among all 
people. But when punishment advances with a black 
countenance and red eyes to destroy sin, the people dwell 
A Rood Raja, undisturbed. That Raja is tho fit dispenser of justice who 
speaks the truth on all occasions, who understands the sacred 
books; and such a Raja, if ho inflicts just punishment, and 
knows tho distinctions of virtue, pleasure, and wealth, will 
increase the happiness which men derive from all three. But 
A bad Raja. punishment itself will destroy that Raja, who is crafty, vo- 
luptuous, and wrathful. Punishment shall overtake his cas- 
tles, his territories, and all that exist therein, and all his 
race; whilst the gods and Rishis will bo filled with aflUiction 
and return from earth to the sky. Lot tho Raja act with 
justice in his own dominions, chastise his foes with vigour, 
be honest and truthful to his friends, and lenient to tho 
Brahmans : and his fame will spread over tho whole world 
like a drop of oil on the surface of water. But if he is un- 
just, untruthful, and unkind to tho Brahmans, his reputa- 
tion will be like a lump of ghee in a river.^^® 


* Manu, vii. 13—34. 
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Tlio daily duties of a Raja arc thus indicated: — history op 

INDIA. 

Every morning the Raja should rise at early dawn, and . 
ynako his oblations to the gods, and respectfully attend to 
Brdhmans who are versed in the Veda, and in the science of oiiiations to the 
morals. From the Brahmans he should Icam to be modest . 

, T . . . Attpndanceon 

and composed ; for without humility many Rajas have 
perished with all their possessions. In this manner Raja 
Vena was utterly ruined, and so was the great Raja Na- 
husha. Day and niulit must the Raia endeavour to control Control of the 

1* i i-T . , . passions. 

Ins organs, and to shun the eighteen vices ; the ten vices 

of pleasure and the eight vices of wrath, all of which 

end in misery. I'ho ten vices which arc born of pleasure To* vires bom 

are hunting, gambling, sleeping by day, censuring rivals, ^^*^*^****^***’ 

excess with women, intoxication, singing, music, dancing, 

and useless travel. The eight vices which are born of Eipht viresbom 

wrath are talc-bearing, violence, insidious wounding, envy, 

detraction, unjust confiscation, reviling, and open assault. 

Vico is more dreadful than death; since after death the 
vicious man sinks to the lower regions, whilst the virtuous 
man ascends to heaven.^^® 

" Having paid due respect to the Brdhmans, the Rnja 
should enter the hall of his palace, and gratify his subjects 
with kind looks and words, lie should then dismiss them 
all and take secret counsel with his Ministers, either by Secret CouncUs. 
ascending a mountain, or going privately to a terrace, 
a bower, a forest, or some other lonely place where ho can 
consult with his Ministers unobserved and without listeners; 
for that Raja whoso secrets are hidden shall attain dominion 
over the whole earth, although he may^ possess no treasure. 

He must exclude from his Councils all who are stupid, or dis- 
eased, as well as all heretics, woificn, and talking birds : 
since those who are disgraced are apt to betray secret coun- 
sel, and so are talking birds, and above all so are womcn.^^* 

At noon, after the Raja has consulted with his Ministers, Noon-day mcai. 
and taken exercise, and bathed, ho should enter his private 
apartment for the purpose of taking food. His victuals 

3 Manu, vii *35—53. 


* Manii, vii. 145—150. 
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HISTORY OF should be prepared by servants who are attached to him 
p^T^'v incapable of perfidy ; and when the food has been 

; tested and proved innocent, and when it has also been con- 

against poison secrated by mantras which repel poison, he may eat thereof ; 
aiH^assa&sina- should always swallow such medical substances with 

his food as resist poison, and constantly wear such gems as 
are known to repel poison. The dress and ornaments of 
his females should bo examined, lest some weapon should be 
concealed in them; after which the females should render 
him humble service with^fans, water, and perfumes. In liko 
manner he should take diligent care when ho goes out in a 
carriage or on horseback ; when he sits or when ho lies 
down ; when he takes his food, and w’^hen ho bathes and 
anoints himself, and puts on all his habiliments. When he 
has finished his noon-day meal, he may divert himself with 
Womon. his womeii in the recesses of his palace; and when ho hns 
idled a reasonable time, he should again think of the public 
Pnradcs. affairs, and review his armed men with their elephants. 
Evening duties, liorscs, cliariots, accoutrements, and weapons. At sunset ho 
should perform his religious duty. After this he should pro- 
ceed to his inner apartments, and there in private and well 
ttpcoptioii of armed, he should take the reports of his spies, of whom ho 
si)ics. should take five kinds in his pay, namely : — active and art- 

ful young men, degraded anchorites, distressed husband- 
men, decayed rnercliants, and false devotees. ' When he has 
heard all that they have to say, ho should dismiss them. 
Evening meal. After this he should go to {mother secret chamber, and eat 
his evening meal attended by his women ; and then having 
Mu!.ic. been recreated by music, ho should retire early to rest that 

ho may rise on the morrow refreshed from his slumbers.^^* 


iihfdri" Commentary upon the foregoing details is perhaps 

d'S‘b.Sta“‘ scarcely necessary. The picture wliich they present 
Manu. ^ Hindd Eaja is identical with that 

which may still be found in most native courts. Su- 
perstition, secrecy, suspicion, idling with women. 


* Mann, vi. 151, 21 G, 225. 
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'» espionage, and military display wore and are the histobt op 
conditions of Oriental sovereignty. Meantime in- p^t^v! 
trigues like those which agitated the zenana of 
Maharaja Dasaratha were doubtless as frequent in 
the past age, as they are in the courts of native 
princes of our own time.® 

The directions laid down in the Institutes of 
Manu respecting the Metropolis, Fort, and Palace of 
the Raja, and also his Rdnf, Priests, and Ministers, 
may bo thus indicated : — 

“A. Eaia should dwell in a district where the country is CityoftiioB-ij 

. . plain 

level and open, and abounds in ffrain. The Kaia should there Burrounded by 

° mountains* 

dwell in a capital city, having round it a desert by way of a 
fortress, or else a fortress of earth, or one of water, or one 
of trees, or one of armed men, or one of mountains. Of all 
those a fortress of mountains is to bo preferred ; for wild 
beasts dwell in the desert fortress, vermin in the earth fort- 
ress, aquatic animals in the water fortress, monkeys in tho 
fortress of trees, men in tho fortress of armed men, but gods 
in tho fortress of mountains. The Raja should dwell within 
a Fort; for one bowman placed upon a wall is a match in Tho Fort, 
war for a hundred onoinios, and a hundred bowmen on a wall 
is in like manner a match for ten thousand enemies. Tho 
Fort should be supplied with weapons, money, grain, beasts. 

Brahmans, artificers, engines, grass, and water. In tho 
centre of the Fort the Raja should raise his Palace, which The Palace, 
should be completely defended, brilliant with white stucco, 
and surrounded with water and trees.^^ 

When a Raja has prepared a Fort and Palace he should A BAni. 
choose a Rani of tho same caste as himself, born of an 
exalted race, captivating the heart, adorned with every 
beauty and every virtue. Ho must also appoint a domestic Domestic^pnVst 
priest or Purohita ; also a performer of sacrifices, or Ritwij ; priest, 
and these Brahmans may solemnize the religious rites of his 

® AntCy Book iv. Siap. 7. 


VOL. II. 
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’ Manu, vii. 69 — 76. 
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family, as well as those which are performed with the three 
sacred fires.^^® 

llaja should perform sacrifices accompanied with 
gifts. lie should pay duo respect to Brahmans who .have 
returned from tho dwellings of their preceptors; for a 
present to such a Bnihman is called a precious gem, which 
is deposited by Rajas with the Brahman caste, which never 
perishes, and which neither thieves nor foes can take away. 
An oblation in the mouth of a Brahman is far better than 
offerings to holy fire; it never drops, it never dies, it is 
never consumed.^^® 

“ The Raja must appoint seven or eight Ministers, who 
must be sworn. They should bo men whoso ancestors were 
the servants of Rajas ; who are versed in the Siistras ; who 
are personally brave ; who are skilled in the use of weapons, 
and who are of noble lineage. Ho should perpetually con- 
sult with those Ministers on matters pertaining to peace 
and war ; on his army ; on his revenues ; on the protection 
of his people ; and on tho proper expenditure of the wealth 
which he has acquired. He should ascertain the opinions of 
his Counsellors, first of each one separately, and then of tho 
whole collectively; and then he should do that which is 
. most beneficial in public affairs. To ono learned Brahman 
' distinguished among them all, tho Raja should impart his 
momentous counsel ; and to this Brahman ho should intrust 
all transactions with full confidence ; and when he has finally 
resolved how to act, he should commence his measures in 
conjunction with this Chief Minister.^^ 

A Raja must in like manner appoint other Officers, 
who should bo men of integrity, well informed, steady, 
habituated to gain wealth, and tried by experience. Those 
who are bravo, skilful, well-born, and honest he should 
employ in his mines of gold and gems, and in other similar 
works ; but those who are pusillanimous he should employ in 
the recesses of his palace.” 


« Manu, vii. 77, 78. Manu, vii. 79-84. 

Manu, vii. 51—59. ,u Manu, vii. GO— G2. 
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^^.The Eaja should likewise employ an Ambassador who history of 
is versed in all the Sastras ; who understands hints, extenial v 

signs, and actions ; whoso abilities are great, and who is of ^ 

•illustrious birth. He should bo one who is generally be- din 
loved ; who is dexterous in business ; who is endued with 
an excellent memory ; who knows countries and times ; and 
who is handsome, brave, and eloquent. In the transaction 
of affairs, the Ambassador should bo able to comprehend 
the plans of a foreign Eaja, by the signs, hints, and acts of 
his confidential servants ; and ho should also bo able to dis- 
cover the measures which a foreign lluja desires to under- 
take, by studying the character and conduct of his Ministers. 

Thus when a Raja has learned from his Ambassador all the 
designs of a foreign Raja, he may bo able by vigilant caro 
to guard himself against any evil.^^ 12 

The govorumont of the country and regulation of the Distributiou of 
treasury should be in the hands of the Raja ; the administra- 
tion of justice should bo in the hands of the Rajahs officers ; 
the forces of the realm should be directed by the Com- 
mander-in- Chief ; and tlio negotiations respecting peaco 
and war should bo conducted by Ambassadors.^^ 

The foregoing directions respecting the guarded 
sccurity in which a Haja sliould dwell, and 
Ministers and Officers by whom he should bo 
surrounded, exhibit with sufficient clearness the 
timidity, distrust, and love of deception and artifice, 
which but too often characterize Native administra- 
tion. The ideal of a city, a palace, and a fort, will bo ^ 

found strikingly illustrated in the description of the 
city of Ayodhyd, and the fort and palace of Maha- 
raja Dasaratha; as well as in the description of 
Lankd, and the fort and palace of Rdvana, which 
appear in the Rdmdyana.^^ The character of an 

Manu, vii. 63, 64, 66, 68. 

*3 Manu, vii. 65. Elphinstone justly observes that the officer who is here 
styled an Ambassador h(#ra a closer resemblance to a Minister for foreign affairs. 

Sec««^«, Part iv. chap. 1 and 20. 
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HISTORY OP Ambassador, again, is similar to that of Sanjaya,. the 
Part V. Minister and charioteer of Mahdraja Dhritardshtra, 

embassy to the Pdndavas prior^ 
to the war of the Mahd Bhdrata.’® 

Govern- The administration of the Provinces, which is 

Provinces. prescribed by the compilers of the code, seems to 

A miiitaiy oocu- have nartaken larffoly of a military character; and 

pation based , \ • i i i t n ji 

village IS as iiugiit liavG been expected alter the con- 
quest and occupation of Hindustan by the Aryan 
invaders. A military force was cantoned in the 
several districts according to their extent ; whilst a 
civil administration was introduced upon the basis of 
the ancient division of the country into villages or 
townships.^** The village system appears to have 
originated in remote antiquity, and still continues 
to ijrovail throughout India, excepting, perhaps, in 
Bengal proper. A Hindu village, however, compre- 
hends something more than an English village ; and 
it will bo necessary to glance at its constitution, 
before taking into consideration the administrative 
measures laid down in Manu. 

Hindi'i viiiafie Tlio so-callcd Hindu village is in fact a township, 

comprising both ... ^ ^ ^ 

^^strict and a qj. district including an area of land, as well as a 
village or town, jjroperly so called. It varies in ex- 
tent, but is inhabited by a single community ; and 
is separated froin^ all other villages by boundaries, 
which arc carefully defined and rigidly guarded. 
The village lands may be of all descriptions ; culti- 
vated, culturablo and uncultivated, pasture, and un- 
culturable waste. The lands are divided into fields 


See anief Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 10. A distinction, however, must be laid 
down between the marks of resemblance which are to be found in the original 
Vcdic tradition, and those which appear in the modern Brahmanical version. 
Manu, vii. 1 14. « 
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by bouiidarieSj wliicli are as well understood as those history o? 
of the village ; and the name of each field, with its Am v 

, qualities, extent, and holders, are minutely entered 

in the village records. Each village thus consists of 
lands, or farms, from which the community draws 
its subsistence ; and the assemblage of houses or huts, 
which constitute the village proper, and in which 
the community dwell more or less together for the 
sake of security.'^ 

These village communities are little republics, The^iiaKecom- 

_ ^ 1 ' miinities, or re- 

each having its head-man, and its little body of vil- 
lage officials. But the officials themselves are con- 
trolled by the public opinion of the community, 
which is expressed by popular gatherings beneath 
shady trees, after the old-world fashion of our Saxon 
fore-fathers, and much in the same’ way that the 
elders and people of Israel assembled at the gates of 
their cities to settle disputes about heritance and lands. 
According to the current idea there ought to bo twelve vuia«e oincuijs. 
officials in.every village ; but the number varies, and 
there are officers in some villages, who are not to bo 
found in others. Each village has its head-man, who Tho noad-man. 
transacts all business with the ruling authority ; ap- 
portions the payment of land revenue among the vil- 
lagers, according to the extent of those lands and 
the nature of their tenures ; lots out lands which 
have no fixed occupants ; and partitions the water 
for irrigation. IIo also settles disputes and appre- 
hends offenders. All points of public interest are, 
however, arranged in free consultation with the vil- 
lagers ; and all disputes are decided with the assist- 
ance of arbitrators or assessors. The head-man is 

• 

” Elphinstone’s Ilistori/ of India, Boojt ii. chapter 2. 
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HISTORY OP assisted by an accountant and a watchman. The 
Pari V. accountaiit keeps the village records, manages the 
The accountant, ^ccounts, di’aws up deeds, and writes private letters^ 
The watchman. when required. The watchman guards the bound- 
«»aries of the villages, and those of the fields within 
the village ; and he likewise watches the crops, and 
acts throughout the village as a constable, public 
The Brahman guido, and mossengcr. In addition to these there is 

priest. 0 7 o ^ ^ ^ 

AstroioRorand generally a Brdlmian priest, who is sometimes an as- 

scluxilmastor. , , • n I'l 

Jeweller. ti’ologer, aiid schoolm, aster ; a jeweller, who is also a 
money-changer ; a smith, carpenter, barber, potter, 
Miseellanoous and worker in leather. Sometimes, also, there is a 

village aervaiits. ,, , . . . • i 

tailor, washerman, physician, musician, and a poet, 
who is also a genealogist ; and in the south of India 
there is generally a dancing-girl. The head-man 
Siowli^oin"^ and the accouhtant generally hold pieces of land, 
Mdfcoi”"* and sometimes receive allowances from government; 

but all the officials receive fees from the villagers, 
consisting either of money, or of a handful or two 
out of each measure of grain.^® 

Antiquity and Tlicso villago Communities have outlived dynas- 
ties, revolutions, invasions, and what appeared to be 
utter destruction. For years a village may have 
been depopulated by pillage and massacre ; but still 
when tranquil times return, and possession is again 
possible, the scattered villagers will return to their old 
homesteads. A generation may pass away, but their 
sons will return, and re-establish the village on its 
ancient site, rebuild the houses which their fathers 
occupied, and again cultivate the fields which had 
been in the hands of their families from time im- 
memorial.^® 


Elphinstoiic. ^ 

Sir Charles Mctcalfei’s minute, qmUd hy Elphinstone, See also Elphin- 
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Tho code of Manu docs not expressly define the histoby or 

INDIA. 

constitution of the Hindu village, as it is laid down pabt v. 
in the preceding paragraphs ; but there seems every vi„^gy,tem 
reason to believe that the village, as it existed in the 
time when the code was promulgated, corresponded 
in all essentials with tho village of tho present day. 

Tho object of the lawgiver was not so much to 
define existing institutions, as to lay down laws and 
precepts ; and, consequently, the data to bo derived 
from the Institutes of Manu must be chiefly gathered 
from the laws respecting pastui’cs and landmarks. 

" A space for pasture/’ says Manu, “ should be left round 
every village. In breadth it should ho three hundred cubits, pasture laud, 
or three throws of a large stick. In the case of cities, or 
large towns, the surrounding pasture should be three times 
as broad. Every field borderiug on tho pasture laud should 
be enclosed by a hedge, so high tliat a camel cannot look 
over it j and every gap through which a dog or a boar could 
thrust its head should bo stopped. If the bordciing fields are 
not enclosed in this manner, and cattle enter in and damage 
tho rising crops, tho herdsman of tho cattle shall not bo pun- 
ished. If, however, cattle in charge of a herdsman work mis- 
chief in a field near a highway, tho herdsman must bo fined a 
hundred panas ; but tho owner of such a field ought to se- 
cure it against cattle that havo no herdsman. In other fields 
tho owner of cattle working mischief should bo fined one 
pana and a' quarter; but in all cases tho value of *^0 
damaged grain must be paid. No fine should be levied for 
damage done by a cow within ten days of her calving ; or 
by a bull which is kept for breeding purposes ; or by cattxO 
which have been consecrated to the deity.”’" 


tone’s mtary of India, Book u. chapter 3, which must always ho regarded as a 

been consulted, but spccidc references are unnecessary. 

»* Manu, Tiii. 237 — ®I2. 
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OP . As regards boundaries and landmarks, the follow- 
pabt V. ing directions arc laid down in the code : — 


Villago bound- 
aries and laiid- 
umrks. 


In cases of dispute between two villages, or two land- 
holders, respecting a boundary, the Raja, or his Judge, 
should investigate the matter in the month of Jayaishtha 
[about October], when the landmarks can be seen more dis- 
tinctly than at other times. Some landmarks should be 
concealed under-ground, such as largo pieces of stone, bones, 
tails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, bricks, tiles, charcoal, 
pebbles, sand, and other such • substances, which are not 
corroded by the earth. Trees should also bo planted along 
the boundary, with clustering shrubs and creepers. Lakes, 
wells, pools, and streams, should also be made on the com- 
mon limits ; and temples dedicated to the gods should also 


Invostiffatiou of bo built there. 13y these marks, or by the course of a 
spoeting land- stream, or by long-continued possession, the Judge may 
ascertain the limit between the lands of two parties in liti- 


gation ; but should there be still a doubt, ho must have re- 


course to the declarations of witnesses. These witnesses 


should be examined in the presence of all the townsmen or 
villagers, or of both of the contending parties. They should 
pub earth on their heads, and wear red mantles, and chap- 
lets of red flowers 3 and they should bo sworn by the reward 
o^ all their scverjxl good actions to give correct evidence 
concerning the boundaries ; and’ their evidence should bo 
recorded in writing, together with all their names. Those 
who give true evidence are absolved from all their sins 3 but 
such as give unjust evidence shall be fined two hundred 
panas. If no witnesses are forthcoming, four men who dwell 
on the four sides of the two villages should be called upon 
in the presence of the Raja to make a decision concerning 
the boundary. If there be no such neighbours dwelling on 
the sides of the two villages, nor any men whose ancestors 
had lived there since the villages were built, nor other in- 
habitants who could give evidence respecting the boundaries, 
the Judge must examine those who dwell in the jungle, such 
as hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishers, diggers for roots, 
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snako- catchers, and gleaners, and fix the boundary between history op 
the two villages according to their evidence. As regards India. 

the bounds of arable fields, wells, pools, gardens, and houses, 

•the testimony of the nearest neighbours on every side must 
be regarded as the best means of decision. Should they 
say anything untrue, each of them must be made to pay five 
hundred panas. If the boundary cannot be ascertained, the 
Raja should consult the future benefit of both parties, and 
make a boundary line between their lands.^^^^ 

The scheme laid down by the code of Mann Govfirnmm|t of 
for the government of \dllagcs may bo tliiis indi- 
cated : — 

A Raja should appoint a loi'd of one village, a lord of 
ton villages, a lord of twenty villages, a lord of a hundred 
villages, and a lord of a thousand villages. The lord of one 
village should report any robberies, tumults, or other evils 
whicli may arise within his district, to the lord of ten 
villages. In like manner the lord of ten villages should 
report to the lord of twenty ; the lord of twenty to the lord 
of a hundred ; and the lord of a hundred to the lord of a 
thousand.^^-- 

Of all these officers, the head-man, or lord of a tiw 
village, seems to he the only one who has retained 
his office intact to the present day ; with this dif- 
ference, however, that whereas in the time of the 
code the post was apparently in the gift of the Raja, 
it is now generally hercditaiy in a particular family. 

The division known as a Purgunnah appears t<> 
correspond to the hundred villages ; but tlie officers 
employed in it are only known by their continuing 
to enjoy the hereditary lands or fees ; or at the most 
by their being depositaries of the registers and 


Manu, viii. 2^5, 265. 


“ Manu, vii. 115—117. 
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sions. 


Emolunients of 
the District 
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time of Maiiu. 


Governors of 
ciucs. 


records connected with the purgunnah. The other 
divisions may also bo faintly traced, but the occupa- 
tions of the respective officers appear to have alto- 
gether passed away.^® 

The emoluments of the several provincial officers 
are clearly specified in the code. The iicad of a 
village was to receive as his daily perquisite, the 
fees of food, drink, fuel, and other articles, which 
according to the law ought to bo presented by the 
villagers to the Raja. The fees from every village 
being thus appropriated by its respective head-man, 
a separate provision had to bo made for the lords 
of many villages. The lord of ten villages was to 
receive the produce of two ploughed lands ; the lord 
of twenty villages was to receive the produce of ton 
ploughed lands j but why the one should receive 
five times as much as the other is somewhat unin- 
telligible. The lord of a hundred villages was to 
receive the entire produce of one village ; and the 
lord of a thousand villages was to receive the pro- 
duce of one largo town.®* 

Besides these lords of villages, or districts, a 
Governor was to be appointed in every city or 


'-*3 Elphinstonc’s Eistory of India. The head-man of a village is called Patel 
in the DekUan, and in the centre and west of llinddstan ; Mandel in Bengal ; 
and Mokaddani in many otftcr places, especially whefc tlicre arc, or liave lately 
been, hereditary 'village landholders. The accountant is called Patwari in llindd- 
stan ; Kulkarni and Kamam in the Bekhan and south of India ; and Tallati in 
Giizcrat. The watchman is called Pasban, Gorayet, Peik, Douraha, etc., in Ilindh- 
taii ; Mhar in the Bekhan ; Tillari in the south of India ; Paggi in Guzerat. 
The lord of ten or twenty villages was called Naikwari, Tarref, etc. The lord of 
a hundred villages, or Purgunnah, is called Besmuk or Besai in the Bekhan, and 
his registrar is called Bespandi ; in the north of India they are called Choudris 
and Canongos. The lords of a thousand villages were called Sirdesmuks in the 
Bekhan, and their provinces are called Sirkars. Their hereditary registrars aro 
still to be found under the name of Sir Bespandis. See Elphinstone’s Appendix. 

Manu,vii. 118, 119. < 
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capital, with high rank and authority, for the HISTORY OF 
supervision of the provincial administration, and pf*®' v. 

especially to watch tho proceedinga of the lords and 

villages. This supervision appears to have hoen very 
necessary. According to the code, tho servants of 
the Eaja who were appointed to guard the villages, 
wore generally knaves, who seized what belonged to 
other men; and it was suggested that tho Eaja 
should confiscate tho property of such knaves, and 
banish thorn from the realm.^® 

The system of taxation is so clearly indicated sjratem of (ar- 

, ^ aiion in return 

111 the code, that it would appear to have 'been 
universally understood and recognized by the entire 
community. The principle is laid down in the first 
instance, that the taxes should be so adjusted that 
whilst merchants and others should gain a fair 
profit, tho Eaja should receive a just compensation 
for the protection which he alforded to the whole 
community. Accordingly, in levying a tax upon ota upon 
trades, tho ‘Eaja was to consider not only tho prime 
cost of tho goods and the prices at which they are 
sold, but also the cost of conveyance and travelling, 
the expense of subsistence, the outlay necessary for 
insuring tho security of goods, and the net profits 
which remained after all these charges had been 
defrayed. In this manner the Eaja was to draw an 
annual revenue from his dominions by little and 
little ; just as the leech, the bee, and the sucking 
calf take in their natural food. Hero a now idea is 
expressed, which is unknown to modern taxation. 

Tho assessment was made not on the incomes of the 
people; but on what might be regarded as their 


*5 Manu, vii. 121 — 124. 
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HisTOBT OP yearly savings. Thus the Raja was to take one- 
pabt V. fiftieth of all the cattle, gems, and gold and silver, 
which his subjects added every year to their capital 
stock ; a law whicli not only furnished a conveni- 
ent pretext for oppression and confiscation, but 
probably originated those habits of hoarding wealth 
in conccahncnt, which have characterized the people 
for ages, but which arc now fast disappearing from 
all parts of the country under British rule. As 
Land revenue, regards land revenue, the Raja was to take one- 
sixth, one-eighth, or one-twelfth of the grain pro- 
duce, according to the difference of soil. lie was 
Baja’s ahare of also to take onc-sixtli of the clear annual increase of 

lu'ouiicta and 

uwnufaetuies. trccs, flcsli-mcat, lioucy, glieo, perfumes, medicinal 
substances, liquids, flowers, roots, fruit, gathered 
leaves, potherbs, grass, earthen pots, articles made 
. of leather and cane, and all things made of stone. ’ 

Tlie meaner inhabitants of the Raj, who lived by 
uitiaans. petty traffic, were only to be required to pay a mere 
trifle to the Raja as an annual tax ; whilst those who 
supported themselves by labour, such as low handi- 
craftsmen, artificers, and others, were required to 
give one day’s labour every month to the Raja. 
BSumli?" though the Raja might be dying of want, 

he was never to receive any tax from a Br/ihman , 
who was learned in the Veda.®* 

If 

But whilst the right of the Raja to levy taxes 
juj^tiiissub- is (July maintained, the corresponding duty of pro- 
tection on his part is asserted with a persistency 
which seems to intimate that it was frequently 
neglected. 

“ The Baja,” says Mann, “ who takes a sixth part of the 


* Manu, vii. 127—138. 
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grfl/in^ together with the market duties and tolls^ and the history of 
small daily presents for his household, and the fines for 

oflenders, and yet fails to protect his subjects, the same will 

fall after death into a region of horror. By protecting his 
people a Eaja obtains a sixth part of all their religious 
merits ; but by failing to protect them he will bo visited by 
a sixth part of all their iniquities.’^ 

Tlic administration of lusticc, which finds CX- 3i'd, Adminis- 

. . , , /. Tir t tratioiiof 

jircssion m tlie code of Maiiu, seems to be little 
more tlian a Bralimanizing of tlie old patriarchal 
system, in which the Raja dispensed justice accord- 
ing to his own rude and primitive notions of right 
and wrong. A scheme is laid down by which the 
Raja may administer justice, or employ a deputy 
who is a Brtihman ; but in the former case he is 
to bo guided by the interpretations of the Brsih- 
mans. The laws themselves refer to trust property, 
property which has no owner, lost property, treasure 
trove, and stolen goods ; also to debts, money lend- 
ing, sureties, deposits, false testimony, oaths, and 
ordeals ; and finally, to damage to cattle, neglect of 
lands, and iidieritanoo in the case of undivided and 
divided families. These may now bo indicated in 
duo order. 

The administration of justice by a Raja, assisted 
by Brdhmans, is thus laid down iy the code: — arciitj system. 

“A says Manu, “should enter his Court of 

Justice with a grave and composed demeanour, and bo 
accompanied by Brahmans and Counsellors capable of advis- 
ing him. There ho should take his seat in suitable attire, 
with his mind attentively fixed, and should decide cases 
according to the law. Should he desire it, a Briihraan who 


« Manu, viii. 302-311. 
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is not a sacrificial priest, may interpret the law to him ; but 
if a Raja looks stupidly on whilst cases are being decided 
by a Siidra, his Raj will be troubled like a cow who is 
sinking in deep mire. When tho Raja cannot preside iil 
person, ho should appoint a Brahman of eminent learning 
to be Chief Judge, accompanied by three Brahmans to sit 
as Assessors; and this assembly is called tho Court of 
Brahma with four faces.^^^® 

“ Tho Raja, or the Chief Judge appointed by tho Raja, 
should commence proceedings by doing reverence to the 
deities who guard tho world, and then enter on the trial of 
causes. He should understand what is expedient or in- 
expedient, but ho should consider only what is law or not 
law ; and in this spirit ho should examine all disputes be- 
tween parties in the order of their several castes. Ho 
should see through the thoughts of men by their voice, 
colour, countenance, limbs, eyes, and action; for tho in- 
ternal workings of the mind are to bo discovered from tho 
limbs, tho look, tho motion of tho body, the gesticulation^ 
tho speech, and the changes of the eye and face.^^^® 

Tlie more important precepts of Manu as regards 
property are as follows : — 

Property should be held in trust by tho Raja, when 
it belongs to a Brahmachuri or an infant, until the Brah- 
machdri has ceased his studentship, or until the infant 
has attained his sixteenth year. In like manner, property 
must be held in trust by the Raja when it belongs to a 
barren woman, or to a woman without sons, or to women 
without kindred, or to women whose husbands are in 
distant places, or to widows who are true to their lords, 
or to women who are afflicted with sickness. Such kins- 
men as appropriate the property of women who are yet 
living should bo punished by a just Raja with the severity 
due to thieves.^^®® 

Property for wliich no owner appears may be detained 

2** Manu, viii. 1—11 ; 20—22. *9 Manu, viii. 23—20. 

30 Manu, viii. 27—29. 
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by tlio Kaja for three years j if the owner appear within history op 
that timo he may tako his property, but otherwise it may ini^JA. 

be confiscated by the Raja. The Raja may take a sixth, or ^ — 

h, tenth,- or a twelfth of the property which has been so 
detained by him.^^®^ 

Property which has been lost by one man and found Lost property, 
by another should bo secured by the Raja, who should com- 
mit it to the caro of trustworthy men. If any should be 
convicted of stealing such property, tho Raja should con- 
demn the thief to bo trampled upon by an elephant. If tho 
right owner should claim the propci’ty, tho Raja may restoro 
it to him, after deducting a sixth or a twelfth part. But if 
a man set up a fixlsc claim, he may bo fined cither an eighth 
of his own property, or else a proportion of tho value of the 
goods which ho has falsely claimed.^^®* 

learned Brahman who finds a hidden treasure may Tn'asure trove, 
take it without any deduction being made to tho Rnja, for 
ho is lord of all. But if, the treasure bo discovered by tho 
Raja, he may lay up half in his treasury, and give tho other 
half to the Brahmans. The Raja is entitled to the half of 
all treasure trove and precious minerals, in return for tho 
general protection which ho 'affords, and because ho is tho 
lord paramoYint of all the soil.^'^® 

Al l property seized by robbers must bo restored by stolen propuHy. 
the Raja to tho rightful owners, whatever may bo their 
caste ; for a Raja who keeps the stolen goods for himself 
incurs the guilt of a robber 

The foregoing laws thus seem to refer to a period tho 

when tho administration was mofb patriarchal in its 
character than it became in later years. The Raja 
appears as the guardian of all infants and unprotect- 
ed women, and to hold their property in trust. Ho 
also detained all unclaimed property, and it is re- 
markable that any one stealing such property was to 


3* Manu, viii. 3® — 33. 
33 Maiiu, viii. 37—39. 


33 Miinu, viii. 31—36. 
** Miiiiu, viii. 40. 
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be trampled to death by an elephant ; the severity 
of tlie sentence being probably caused by the 
frequency of the crime.®® The privileges of Brdh- 
mans as regards treasure trove have already been 
treated elsewhere. 

The laws as regards debts, money-lending, sure- 
ties, and deposits, are as follows : — 

When a creditor sues a debtor before the Eaja^ the 
debtor should bo required by the Eaja to pay whatever is 
proved to be true^ together with a small fine. Should a 
defendant deny the debt, then the plaintiff must call a wit- 
ness who was present when the loan was made, or produce 
other evidence. When a defendant admits a debt ho must 
pay a fine of five per cent.; but if lie denies the dobt/and 
it be afterwards proved against him, he must pay a fine of 
ten per cent.^^^® 

A money-lender may take an eightieth part of a hun- 
dred, or one and a quarter per cent., as interest per month 
for the money lent, provided ho has a pledge. But if the 
money-lender has no pledge he may take two per cent, as a 
inonth^s interest. Ho may also take interest per month 
according to the caste of the borrower; that is, two per 
cent, from the Brahman, three per cent, from a Kshatriya, 
four per cent, from a Vaisya, and five per cent, from a Slidra. 
Stipulated intei’est beyond the legal rate is invalid, and is 
called usury. 

A lender of interest on safe carriage, who has agreed 
on the place and timr, shall not receive such interest, if the 
goods are not carried to the place, or within the time. The 
amount of interest should bo settled by men well acquainted 
with sea voyages and journeys by land.^^^® 


A sepoy convicted of conspiracy was subjected by the Guicowar of Baroda 
to this demoralizing punishment ns late .ns 1866; but since then, at the instiga- 
tion of the paramount power, the punishment of elephant trampling has been 
abolished by the Guicowar. 

^lanu, viii. 47 — 59. Manu, viii, 152, Manu, viii. 156, 157. 
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The man who becomes surety for the appearance of a history op 
debtor, and does not produce him, shall bo liable for th(f v. 

debt ; but the son of such a surety shall not bo liable ; nor ; 

«hall a son be liable for money which his father has idly 
promised to musicians and actresses, or lost at play, or owes 
for spirituous liquors, or for the balanc® of a lino or toll. If, 
however, the father shall have been surety for the payment 
of the money, and not for the more appearance of the debtor, 
then his heirs may bo compelled to discharge the debt. 

Again, if a debtor boiTOWs money and expends it for the u.s<l^ 
of his* family, and afterwards dies, the money must be paid 
by that family, whether it be divided or undivided, out of 
the estate.”^® 

If a defendant refuses to restore a deposit, and there Deposits, 
are no witnesses, the judge should employ artful spies to 
deposit gold with the same man ; then if the defendant re- 
store the deposit given to him by the spies, there is nothing 
against him ; but if ho refuse to restore it, ho sliall bo coin- 
f polled to pay the value of both dcposits.^^^‘* 

The forcffoinff details call for very brief obscrv- Exorhitmit rates 

o ~ ^ of iiitorost ui 

ations. Those which refer to debts and interest arc 
perfectly simple ; and the interest chargeable per 
month is quite in accordance with modern custom, 
although it may appear exorbitant in European 
eyes. The law which uclatcs to the lender of in- 
terest on tho safe carriage of goods dospatclicd by iawof Ifuttoniry. 
' land or sea, seems to approximate as regards sea 
voyages to the English law of boitomry ; in wbicb 
the owner of the ship borrows money on the security 
of his ship, and is not called upon to repay tho ad- 
vance unless the vessel returns in safety. The text 
is valuable as it indicates that sea voyages arc not 
unknown to the Hindiis in the time of Maim; 


•0 Manu, viii. ISS— ICO, 166. 
VOIi. 11. 


Mjinii, viii. 182 — IS-l. 
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li later Pundits have declared that voyages 
were only permissible in the yugas which 
Moral sinniii- proccdod the age of Kali. The law as regards 
laws ivspectinK sureties was invested with a moral significance in 

sureties* » *ii •• * 

connection with ^nusicians and actresses, gaming 
and drinking, which is eminently Brahmanical ; but 
its efficacy in restraining men from such amusements 
ArtiftoBintho mav Well be doubted. The law as regards deposits 

law respecting •' i i -n i 

deposits. betrays that talent for artincc which still character- 
izes the Hindii. 

FaJsetestimony. Tlio laws rcspccting fulse testimony, oaths, and 
ordeals, are as follows 

A witness who knowingly says anything different from 
that which ho had seen or heard, will fall headlong after 
death into a region of horror, and be debarred from heaven. 
In some cases, however, the witness who gives false evi- 
dence from a pious motive, shall not lose a seat in heaven ; 
such evidence is called by wise men the speech of the gods. 
Whenever the death of a man, whether a Brahman, Ksha- 
triya, Vaisya, or Sudra, would be occasioned by true.evi- 
•dcnco, falsehood may be spoken, and is even preferable to 
truth. Such witnesses must offer cakes and milk as obla- 
tions to the goddess Saraswati ; and thus they will fully ex- 
piate the venial sin of benevolept falschood.^^^* 

^aths. ^^No man should take an oath in vain on a trifling occa- 

sion, or he will be punished both in this life and in the next; 
but it is not a deadly sin to take a light oath to women at a 
time of dalliance, or* on a proposal of marriage, or in the 
case of grass or fruit eaten by a cow, or of wood taken for a 
sacrifice, or of a promise made for the preservation of a 
Bi'dhman,^^^® 

Ordeals^ TIic wuiit of vctacity displayed in the foregoing 

laws unfortunately continues to be a characteristic of 
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tho Hiudds; and may possibly have originated history or 
trial by ordeal, which is applied by tho code to wit- v! 
Jiesses alone. Manu says : — = 

Sometimes a witness may be required to hold fire, or 
to dive under water, or to touch tho heads of his children 
and wife ; and if tho fire does not burn him, or if tho water 
does not speedily force him to the surface, or if he does not 
speedily meet with misfortune, his testimony must be held 
to bo truc.^^ 

The law respecting damages to cattle is chiefly 
remarkable for its pastoral simplicity. Manu says 

^^If any damage or hurt as regards cattle takes place in 
tho day-time, tho blame falls on the herdsman; but if it 
takes place in the night-time, tho blame falls on tho owner, 
if tho cattle be kept in his own house. Tho wages of liords- 
‘ men are paid in milk, and they may with tho assent of tho 
master milk tho best cow out of ton ; tho wages, however, 
may bo paid in a different mode. If a beast lias strayed 
through want of care on the part of tho herdsman, and has 
boon desti'oybd by reptiles, or killed by dogs, or has died 
by falling into a pit, the herdsman should iriako good the 
loss ; but ho should not bo required to do so if tho Ijcast 
has been carried off by robbers, and if, after proclamation 
and pursuit, ho gives notice to his master. When cattle 
: die, the herdsman should carry their oars, hides, tails, and 
other portions to his master, and also point out their limbs. 

When a flock of sheep or goats is attacked by wolves, and 
the herdsman does not go out to repel tho attack, he shall 
make good every sheep or goat that is slain ; but if, whilst 
they are grazing together near a wood, a wolf suddenly 
springs out and kills one, the herdsman shall not bo re- 
sponsible.-^^ 

The law respecting neglect of land is of real sig- 

Mann, viii. 114, 115. “ Manu, viii. 230-236. 
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iiisTOKT OF nificance. The question of whether land in India 
Pam V. was originally the property of the sovereign or the 
; cultivator, has long been a subject of controversy. It, 

has been ruled that tlie llaja was not the actual 
owner of the soil, but only the owner of a share of 
the crop. According, however, to Manu, the culti- ■ 
vator is not only bound to pay the established share 
of the crop to the Raja, but is under an obligation to 
keep the land in good cultivation, so that tho Raja 
should be no loser by any negligence. Manu says : — 

“ If land bo injm’od by tho fault or neglect of tho farmer, 
ho shall bo called upon to pay ton times as much as tho 
Raja’s share of the crop ; but if tho injury has boon caused 
by tho fault of his servants without his knowledge, ho shall 
only bo called upon to pay live times tho Raja’s share.”*' 

The question of land tenures in India can, how- 
over, only be decided in dealing with the later 
periods of Ilindii history. 

iTnciividcdana Tlio law as regards undivided and divided 
divided lamiiics. involves a cliangc in tho national usage 

which is of some significance. Manu says : — 

“ After the death of the father and mother, the brothers 
may assemble and divide among themselves the paternal 
estate ; but they have no power over it while their parents 
live [unless tho father choose to distribute it] . The elder ' 
brother may take entire possession of the patrimony; and 
the others may live under him, as they lived under their 
father [unless they choose to be separated].”*® 

Here it sliould bo remarked that tho passages 
within brackets arc not to be found in tho. original 
texts, but are the glosses of Kulliika, the comment- 


Manu, viii. 243. 


Afanu, ix. 1C4, 105. 
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ator. The inference therefore seems to follow that history op 
in ancient times the general custom was for families 
to live undivided j but that as society progressed, 
the practice of dividing the family property among 
the several members came gradually into vogue. A 
very large proportion of Hindi! families arc still un- 
divided. 

Criminal law amongst the Hindiis presents but Criminal law. 
few points of significance. Those relating to 
breaches of caste, and injury to women, have already 
been treated in foregoino’ chanters.^^ The laws rc- punish 
specting theft are, however, worthy of special notice 
from their extreme severity. Manu says : — 

Burglars who break a wall or partition, and commit 
theft in the night, should have their hands lopped oflP, and 
be impaled over a sliarp stake. Cutpursos should bo de- 
prived of two fingers for a first offence ; of a hand and foot 
for a second; and suffer death for a third. Thoso who 
furnish a thief with fire, food, arms, or apartments, or who 
receive a thing stolen, should receive the same punishment 
as the thief. The seller of bad grain for good, and the de- 
stroyer of landmarks, sliould sulfcr such corporal punish- 
ment as will disfigure them. But the worst of all clicats is 
a goldsmith ; and if such a man commits fraud, the Ilaja 
should order him to be cut to pieces with razors.”^® 

The laws of war, as laid down in the code of 
Manu, present the same stran^ intermingling of 
conflicting ideas, which have already been referred 
to the opposition between the Ksliatriya and the 
BrAliman, between the Vedic period and the Brah- 
manic period. Moreover, they exhibit that two-fold 
opposition, which has already been noticed as exist- 
ing in each period ; namely : — 


*■’ Se« ante, cliaps.**. and xii. 


« Manu, ix. 270-278, 291, 292. 
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HISTORY OF First, tho opposition whicli existed in the Vedic 
pint V. age between a warlike community and a peaceful 
community, tho worshippers of Indra and the wor- 
shippers of the Maruts. 

Secondly, tho opposition which prevailed in the 
Brahmanic period between the soldier and the 
priest, the Kshatriya and tho Brdhman. 
t?»cinKBic”h Kach of these fom* elements may be traced in 
iiiSuifrom- the laws respecting war ; but tho reference of each 
iniiiiity. clement to one of the four communities in question 
is only apparent and probable, and cannot bo 
proved. Thus it is easy to refer all precepts im- 
plying praise of valour and contempt of cowardice 
to a warlike community ; but it is difficult to classify 
such sentiments into Vedic and Brahmanic ; although 
Brahmanic precepts may be occasionally detected 
by their* association with tho dogma of merits and 
demei’its which especially belongs to the Brahmanic 
age. So, in like manner, the references to the value 
of alliances and diplomacy, and the benevolent 
laws respecting quarter and fair fighting, inay bo re- 
ferred to a peaceful community of priests ; but it is 
difficult to say decisively whether they originated in 
Vedic times or in Brahmanic times; although, as 
already seen in the war of tho Mahd Blidrata, such 
precepts were but little regarded by the Kshatriyas 
of the Vedic period- 

Division of tho The lavvs of war laid down in the code of Manu 

laws of war ^ 

under four ^^y iiow bo treated under four several heads, of 

duties of Rajas in defensive warfare, duties of Rajas 
in offensive warfare, rules as regards quarter and 
fair fighting, and treatment of a conquered country. 
These may now be considered in order. 
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PliG duty of a Raja when placed upon the do- history op 
fensive was very simple. Manu says : — Si v. 

• Tun Tfc • • DuticsofaRjija 

Whenever a Raja is threatened by an enemy of equal 
or superior force, he must never turn his face from battle, 
nor forget the duties of the Kslrntriya caste to which ho 
belongs, namely, to accept every challenge, to protect the 
general community, and to honour the Brahmans. Every 
Raja who fights bi’iskly to the last will ascend to heaven 
immediately after death.'’ “ The soldier w'ho turns his back 
to the enemy out of fear, and happens to bo slain by his foes, 
shall take upon his own soul all the sins of his Commander, 
and shall give to his Commander all the merits of his own 
virtuous acts.”“ 

Here the incongruity of Brahmanic and Vodic Incongruity of 

^ ^ BriiUnuinic and 

ideas seems abundantly manifest. The Brahmanic 
dogma of merits and demerits, has been superadded 
to the old Kshatriya notion, which finds even fuller 
expression in the Scandinavian belief, that the soul 
of the valiant soldier who fell in battle would ascend 
to the heaven of Odin, whilst the coward, or man 
who died a natural death, descended to the hell of 
Niflheim. The duties of a Raja after the com- Duties during 
mcnccment of the war are of a somewhat hesitating ‘'""s- 
character. 

“ When a Raja,” says Manu, " perceives that his sub- 
jects are firm in their allegiance, and feels that he is power- 
ful against the enemy, ho should stand on the defensive. 

"When a Raja knows that his own troops are in good spirit!-: Advance and 
and well supplied^ and that his enemy is disheartened and 
ill provided, ho should eagerly march against him. On tlie 
other hand, when a Raja; is expecting reinforcements, and 


Manu, vii. 87—89. 


50 Manu, vii. 87 -89. 
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HISTORY OP suffering but little injury meanwhile, ho should temporize, 
Vart\\ When he finds himself weak in troops and beasts of burden, 
he should remain quietly in camp, and endeavour to make 
terms. When he perceives that his enemy is in every way* 
stronger than himself, ho should detach a portion of his 
army to amuse the foe, and meantime secure his own safety 
Alliance. ill somc inaccessible locality. When he finds himself open 
to attack on all sides, he should seek the protection of a just 
and powerful Eaja, and propitiate him with all the honours 
wliicli sliould be paid to a father. But should a Raja find 
that the alliance is a source of evil, he should wage war 
alone. In a word, a Raja should so conduct his affairs, that 
neither an ally, nor a neutral, nor an enemy should ever 
gain an advantage, over him; and this is the sum of politi- 
cal wisdom.^^'^^ 

iVi'ofTeiiafveuSl*^ ^ offeiisive Warfare is of a 

decided gjliaracter. 

invadiiipan WliGii a Raja,’^ says Manu, invades the territory of an 

tory. enemy, he should advance towards the enemy^s metropolis. 

The march. sliould commence his march either in the spring or in 

the autumn, so that ho may find either the vernal or the 
autumnal crops on the ground; but if he has a clear 
prospect of victory, or if his enemy is weakened by dis- 
asters, he may commence his marcli at any season. He 
must always, however, be upon his guard against secret 

Secret friends fi'iciids wlio are in the service of a hostile Raia; and against 
uiid cmisjsurics. ^ j f o 

all those who bring messages from the enemy^s camp. On 
Tiictiea. plain ho should fight with chariots and cavalry; in a 

region where there is water, he should fight on boats and 
elephants ; in a woody country he should fight with bows 
and arrows ; and where the ground is clear he should fight 
with swords and targets, and other weapons adapted to 
Blockades. tliose quarters. In blockading an enemy, a Raja sjiould sit 
encamped, and lay waste the surrounding country ; spoiling 
the grass, wells, fuel, and trenches of the enemy, andharass- 


Manu, vii. 91, 95. 
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ing him night and day. A Raja should secretly gain over .history ov 
air such leading men from the side of his enemy as can be 

brouglit in with safety. He should keep himself ihorouglily — 

•informed of all that his enemies are doing; and then when 
a fortunate moment is otfered by heaven, lie should give 
battlq without hesitation. At tho same time, however, ho 
should be more desirous of reducing liis enemy by negotia- 
tion, or by suitable bribes, or by creating dissension, than 
by risking all upon a battlc.^^^^ 

The rules as regard fair liglitiiig and quarter are Rule s of fair 
identical with tliose which are laid down in the 
Mahd Bhdrata.®* Manu says: — 

Men should not fight with concealed weapons, nor Prohibited wea- 
with arrows mischievously barbed, nor with poisoned arrows, *’^'^*** 
nor with darts blazing with firo. Again, a horseman, or a 
soldier in a chariot, should not fight a man who is on foot. 

Quarter should bo given to the following individuals, 
namely: — one who sues for life with joined hand; one 
whoso hair is loose and obstructs his sight ; one who is 
sitting down fatigued ; one who Surrenders himself a 
prisoner ; ofio who is asleep ; one who has lost his coat of 
mail; ono who is disarmed; one who is only looking on, or 
fighting another man; one who is grievously wounded, or 
terrified, and ono who is running away.^^®^ 

The course to bo followed by a Raia after a con- Policy to bo 

•' pursued in a 

quest is worthy of notice, as it may possibly throw 
light upon the policy hy whicji the Aryan con- 
querors established their empire over Hindiistah. 

Manu says : — 

‘'When a Raja has conquered a country, ho should 
respect W® deities which arc worshipped in that country, as 
well as the virtuous priests of those deities. He should also 

M Manu, vii. 181—199. “ See ante, Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 11. 

* s* Manu, vii. 90—93. 
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distribute largesses, and reassure tHe people by loud pro- 
clamation. He should respect the laws of the country, and 
place it under a Prince of the royal race, and gratify him 
with presents of jewels. Or he may form an alliance with 
the Raja whom he has conquered, and act in unison with 
him. He should also pay due attention to any Raja who has 
supported his cause, and to "any Raja who has been hostile 
to his ally j so that both from an ally and an enemy ho may 
secure the fruit of his expedition. By securing a firm ally 
a Riija obtains greater strength than by gaining wealth and 
territory.” 

These precepts arc curious, inasniuch as they ex- 
hibit the Oriental custom of conciliating a people and 
consolidating a conquest. No change of rulers was 
carried out, and no change of laws ; and an alliance 
was merely formed for the j^uiqjoso of increasing the 
military strength of the conqueror, without any 
reference whatever to the moral or material welfare 
of the people. TJic utter failure of this policy to 
maintain order aitd law, and to provide for tho 
defence of the country at largo, will form hereafter 
one of the most important political lessons, which 
are to bo gathered from tho history of India under 
native rule. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IIISTOKICAL RESUME. 

The two earliest ages in Ilindd history, namely, history of 
the Vedic and Brahmanic periods, have now been v. 
investigated; and the results have been classified Abscnco of 
into chapters, and reduced to an available form, turi^icut Ills. 
But still the labour of the historian is incom^ete. 

The utter want of perspective, which has hitlierto 
* characterized the early legends of India, as it cha- 
racterizes those of ancient Greece, has only been 
partially filled up. It is true that the ideas and 
institutions of the Vedic Aryans have been dis- 
tinguished’from those of the Brahmans; and so far 
the task may be regarded as satisfactory ; inasmuch 
as the two periods have for ages been blended into 
one in the belief of the people of India. But with 
this exception, the ordinary requirements of history 
appear to be altogether wanting. Imagination may 
fill the ear with the roar of distant ages, and please 
the eye with visions of primeval men ; but there is 
no vista of the past carrying the mind back by suc- 
cessive stages to the earliest glimmer of legend. 

Two pictures are certainly presented, one of the 
Vedic times, and the other of Brahmanic times ; and 
it appears to be established that the two differed 
widely from eaph other. But in each case there is a 
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HISTORY OP want of chronological sequence. The annals of the 
Pam V. Vcdic Aryans, and the annals of the Brdhmans, are 
Tr~, alike unknown : and no record whatever has been 
yond prcscrved of the circumstances under which the two 

tween the Vedio have been blended together ; although the process 
by which the ideas and institutions of the Vedic age 
have been Brahmanized in the Ilindd literature has 
been partially explained. The question, therefore, 
remains to bo solved of whether it is possible, by 
comparing the different jihasos of civilizations which 
appear to belong to different Epic traditions, to dis- 
cover the clue to a chronological sequence, Avhich 
shall in any degree correspond to the notion of 
annals that is implied in the modern idea of 
history. 

Before, however, attempting this task, it will bo 
necessary to define clearly the limits of the inquiry . 
Many questions have been passed over in the present 
work, which have been largely and profitably dis- 
cussed by eminent Sanskrit scholars, and especially 
by the great school of German philology of which 
Professors Lassen and Weber may be regarded as 
Qncsiioiia pass- rcpresontativcs. Among these questions may be 

t'ti over Jii the . -i 

present history, mcntioiied tlic origiii of the Vedic people, and tlieir 
apparent line of march before they entered the Pun- 
jab ; the interpretation of Vcdic myths by reference 
to natural. phcnoihcna; the reduction of traditions 
of individual heroes into allegorical histories of tribes 
or clans ; and the classification of Vedic and Brah- 
manic literature into epochs, like that which has 
been attempted with so much success by l^rofessor 
Max Miiller. The importance of these inquiries, as 
contributions to the history of human development, 
cannot be denied ; but they can scarcely be regarded 


aiia jsranmumc 
cpuchs. 


Possihility of 
discovering a 
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as having a direct bearing upon a history of the hxstobt op 
Hindvls, which has been mainly undertaken for the v. 

j)urposc of illustrating the civilization and institu- 

tions of the people, with especial reference to their 
present condition and future prospects, and to the 
political relations of the British Grovemment with 
the great Indian feudatories of the crown. More- 
over, an exhaustive investigation of these points 
would necessitate a preliminary training of many 
years in purely philological studies; and such a 
training would tend to wean away tlio mind from 
such historical criticism as is based upon the lives^ of 
men, rather than upon their languages. Finally, 
with all respect for the eminent scholars whoso 

_ clitinu'.ierof mo- 

names have been mentioned, grave doubts may* per- fSpAion. 
haps 1)0 expressed as regards the reduction of many 
‘of the Epic traditions into descriptions of natural 
phenomena, or allegorical liistorios of tribes or clans. 

That the hymns of the Rig-Veda abound with mytli- 
ical allusipns of the former character cannot bovoariVm,Jir' 
doubted ; and Professor Max Muller’s forthcoming 
translation of the hymns will in all probability open 
up a new field of thought in this direction. But, as 
regards the Hindd legends in the Epics, another 
question has to be taken into consideration; namely, iJilamoS’yre- 
whethor natural phenomena has not often been do- iIatiirai*piio- 

^ 11 **1 nomeiia. 

scribed in language and illustrated by incidents, 
which hdve been borrowed from authentic tradition. 

Again, it is a comparatively easy task to select cer- 
tain incidents in the Mahd Bhdrata and Bamdyana, 
and point out the striking resemblance which they 
bear to astronomical phenomena ; but it would be 
as easy to select certain incidents from modem his- 
tory and biogrkphy, in which the resemblance would 
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bo equally startling. Unless, therefore, the uphold- 
ers of the so-called mythological theory are prepared 
to show that the whole of the Epics arc amenable, 
to a mythological interpretation, their method may 
possibly prove an ignis fatuus, tending in many pases 
to lead the student astray from the beaten track 
of authentic tradition into the field of conjectural 
allegory. The attempts which have been made to 
transmute the Tale of Troy, and indeed the whole 
mass of Greek legends, into similar myths, can by 
no means be regarded as satisfactory ; and other at- 
tempts which have been made to reduce the sacred tra- 
ditions of the Hebrews to the same category are still 
more open to criticism. The same remarks would 
in some measure apply to the theory which would 
reduce some of the traditions of individual heroes 
into allegorical histories of tribes or clans. Hero, 
however, a distinction must bo laid down botween 
mythological legends of the gods, and what appear 
to bo historical traditions of heroes. Legends of 
Indra and other gods, and the wars between gods 
and demons, appears to be generally capable of al- 
legorical interpretation. But the case seems some- 
what different as regards the Epic traditions of 
individual heroes, who have never been admitted 
into the Hindu Pg,nthcon, or who have only been 
deified at a comparatively recent period. As regards 
this latter class of traditions, the simple method has 
been preferred of stripping the authentic tradition 
as far as possible of what appeared to be the Brah- 
manical accumulations of a later period, and thus 
attempting to restore the original story as far as may 
be to its pristine form ; referring the Brahmanical 
additions to the later age in which they seem to have 
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originated, and proposing to consider them hero- histoetOf 
after in connection with tlio history of tho period to 
which they appear to belong, namely, the ago of 
'Brahmanical revival. This method is left to stand 
upon its merits. Indeed, controversy would bo out 
of place in tho present work, and is, perhaps, best 
avoided ; and the allegorical modes of interpretation 
are thus left to rest upon the authority of tho eminent 
scholars by whom they have been suggested.^ 

The first scone in tho history of India opens • 

upon tho Aryan occupation of the Punjab. A teeiii- A,^an»tatuo 
ing population had apparently been settled for gen- 
orations, and perhaps for centuries, in the land of 
tho five or seven rivoi’s. Tliat the people had at- 
tained a certain civilization is evident from the 
allusions to houses, chariots, mailed armour, sliips, 
and merchandise, which are to bo found in tho Vodic 
hymns as well as in tho Epics. Their means of 
subsistence appear to have been generally drawn 
from lands jind cattle ; and doubtless their civilization 
varied, not only according to the affluence or other- 
wise of different families, but according to the fact 
of whether tlicy dwelt in long established and well 
protected villages, or in new and outlying settle- 
ments recently cleared from the jungle, and bor- 
dering on an alien population. In that remote 
period the river Saraswatf flowed into tho Indus ; 
and it is easy to jnfer from hymns already quoted, 
that a line of Aryan settlements was to be found on 
the banks of both rivers. In ’the subsequent ago of 

' It is mucli to bo regretted that tho works of the leading continental Orient- 
alists have not been reproduced in an English form. In India there are many 
scholars, both Native and European, who would be^ glad of such a republieation 
of the works of Lassen, Weber, and some others, who arc at present only known 
at second-hand or by refutation. 
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iiisTORT OF Brahmanism, the Aryans had conquered Hindiistan, 
pabt V. and the geography of the region bordering on the 
spoondsTOnoin Saraswuti had almost faded away from the national 
—the Aryan ' memory : and but little was known beyond the fact’ 

ronquost of i* i 

jiiiidiistan. that the river itself disappeared in the sand long 
y.wtnnre<«rdcd boforo it reacliod the Indus. The period between 
thoiwo. the establishment of Vcdic settlements on the Saras- 
watf, and the Aryan conquest of Hindiistan, proba- 
bly covers an interval of thousands of years ; and 
yet the only positive facts which have been preserved 
in connection with this period are the disappearance 
of the Saraswatl and the rise of Brahmanism. Cer- 
tain inferences, however, may be drawn from the 
Epic legends and traditions which liavc been repro- 
duced in the present work, as ivoll as from obscure 
and isolated allusions in other sacred books. It 
should, however, be added that whatever may have 
been the date in which the Epics and Institutes of 
Manu received their present form, the old Vedic and 
Brahmanic ages preceded the advent of Buddhism ; 
and, consequently, they preceded the invasion of 
Alexander, and cannot bo illustrated by the coins 
and inscriptions which have been hitherto discovered, 
and which appear to belong to a later ora. Proba- 
bly, however, it ivill be seen hereafter that the his- 
tory of the Buddhist period furnishes further illus- 
trations of the BraSimanic era, in the same way that 
Brahmanic literature lias been found to furnish illus- 
trations of the Vedic period. 

♦ Classification of Under such circumstances it may perhaps bo as 

ditfcmit pha.scs .1 . • 

Epie''SSi" compare tlie dinorent phases of civilization 

whicli appear to charactcrizo different legends, and 
mouarciiicai. attouipt a classification of the results in a 

form corresponding to annals. In the history of 
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every people of which a record has been preserved histqjiy op 
there appear to have been three political stages, pam v. 
namely : — 

1st, The Patriarchal. 

2nd, The Heroic. 

3rd, The Monarchical. 

Each of these stages, however, may bo more or Mortin,.atinii of 
less modified by three different and powerful clc- Sy 
ments, which have their origin in human nature, 
and are more or less common to all (dasses of the 
community, namely : — • 

1st, The instinctive desires which dcvelope into ihskucis. 
passions. 

2nd, The yearning after individual freedom and 
power, which finds expression in democracy. 

3rd, Tho higher aspirations after temporal and 
spiritual good, which are involved in the concef)tion 
of religion.* 

A critical narrative of tho modifications produced 
upon tho throe stages of political development by 
tho instincts, tho yearnings of democracy, and the Lcuwofiusiiry. 
aspirations of religion, would form the very essence 
of history ; and would prove infinitely more valu- 
able than the narratives of migrations, wars, and 
court intrigues, to which the name of history has 
been often improperly applied. Accordingly, it may 
be advisable to arrange the historical conclusions to 
bo gathei^cd from tho Hindii traditions as far as pos- 
sible under the three heads of patriarchal, heroic, 
and monarchical ; and at the same time to inquire 


* This classification is not strictly logical, as democratic and religious yearnings 
mi<'‘ht with certain reservations be reckoned amongst the instincts. Hut the classi- 
flcatioii is practical andjntclligiblc, and controversy is avoided by iU adoption. 
VOL. II. 
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HISTORY OF stop by stop how far each stage in Hindi! history has 
paet V. been modified by the throe influences indicated, 
ist. patriorchid Tlic most valuablo illustrations of the patriarch- 
hlsiory illiis- al ago of Hindi! history are perhaps to be gathered 

traledbytho •' ^ /.T-.W 

mdadTCntS'res fi’oin tho tradition of the great war of Bharata, 
and tho episode, which describes the adventures of 
tho Pilndavas in tho court of Baja Virllta. These 
two stories present important differences as regards 
religious belief, and must, therefore, be considered 
separately. 

Famiiy^sottiP; Tlio tradition of tho war of Blnirata involves 
4purinvoiv«i in tlio fii’st instuncc the settlement of a family 
at Ilastindpur on tho banks of tho upper Ganges, 
which had been conquered and cleared by a remote 
ancestor. Tho pursuits of this family were emi- 
Agricuituro. nontly patriarclial. Tho cultivation of land is im- 
plied, though not dii'octly expressed ; probably be- 
cause according to the caste system, which was fully 
in force Avhen the tradition was reduced to its pre- 
sent form, tho cultivation of land was left to tho Vais- 
KcTpiiiB cattle, yus and Siidras. Tho keeping of cattle, however, is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the younger 
monibors of the family wore accustomed to go out 
into tlie pastures at regular intervals for tho purpose 
of marking all the calves, and re-marking all the 
older cattle. There wore two branches in the family, 
namely, the sons o¥ a reigning Chieftain who were 
named Kauravas, and those of a deceased Chieftain 
Training in tho who were named Pdndavas. All wore brought up 
together and trained to defend their crops and cattle 
against enemies and robbers; and thus they were 
all more or less proficient in pugilism, wrestling, 
archery, throwing stones, casting nooses, and hurl- 
ing chakras. As regards enemies there appears to 
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have been a feud with a neighbouring Raja named history of 
Drupada; whilst the Bhfls in the neighbourhood 
were kept in strict subordination. 

Subsequently a breach arose between the Kau- Broach between 
ravas and Pdndavas; and the Kauravas remained bmncliei!) of the 

* family. 

behind at Hastindpur, whilst the five Pdndavas 
went out with their mother, and founded a now Miirration ortho 
settlement at Indra-prastha on the banks of the 
J umnd. 

An episode occurs in connection with this new i*xityasrc. 
settlement, which illustrates the prevailing idea as 
regards marriage. Monogamy and polygamy seem 
to have been recognized institutions in the family 
history of the settlement at Hastinapur ; but othei*- 
wiso there appears to have been little sentiment 
in the marriage unions. A young damsel was in- 
duced to become the wife of an aged Chieftain, by 
the promise that any sons she might bear him sliould 
iiiheiit the estate to the exclusion of the heir- 
apparent. . In another case three young sisters were 
carried away by force to bo tlio wives of a young 
Raja. Again, the widows of a deceased Kshatriya 
were made over on his death to his nearest kinsmen, 
in order that sons might bo begotten to inherit tlie 
family estate. Lastly, before the Pdndavas com- Polyaiwlry of 
raenced clearing a new settlement at Indra-prastha, “ 
they married one woman amongst them, according 
to a depraved custom which finds expression in the 
Vedic hymns ; the eldest brother being regarded as 
the real husband of the lady, whilst the younger 
brotheia were permitted to share his privileges.® 

3 The idea which prevails amongst the Bhooteas, who still practise polyandry, 
is that a younger brother is entitled to a share of the wife of the eldest brother 
until he procured a #ifc of his own ; and that in return for this privilege he is 
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Griimpses of the old colonial life of the five 
brothers and their joint wife at Indra-prastha, fre- 
quently appear beneath the dense overgrowth of 

In+'rki* r» 

cooked and distributed amongst the brothers, first by 
the mother and afterwards by the joint wife. The 
Pdndavas cleared their land by burning down the 
jungle ; and in so doing they appear to have come 
into collision with a Scythian tribe of Ndgas or snake 
worshippers. After the Pi'indavas had established 
themselves at Indra-prastha, they gave a great ban- 
quet, called a Rajasiiya, which appears to have been 
an assertion of possession or sovereignty, but which 
is represented in the Malnl Bh.drata as a great sacri- 
fice to Indra and the other Vedic deities. Subse- 
quently the Kauravas challenged the Pdndavas to a 
gambling match ; and the Piindavas lost both their 
estate or Raj, and their wife Draupadf ; but were 
subsequently pennitted to depart with Draupadf, on 
the condition that they should absent themselves for’ 
thirteen ycara. The residence in the jungle is 
chiefly valuable from an illustration which it furn- 
ishes of an ancient law, that a wife should never be 
captured until her husband or husbands had been 
first conquered. 

The feud between the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
was subsequently settled by a teri’ible war ; and the 
narrative becomes more fruitful of illustrations of 
patriarchal times. The negotiations which preceded 
the war appear to have been carried on in an age 
when writing was unknown, for messages were sent 
between the rival parties by word of mouth. The war 

bound to render personal service to tbe household, and is expected to make some 
presents to the wife. The question of parentage is settled *l)y the mother. 
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which ensued between the Kauravas and Piindavas history of 
was almost like a savage contest between wild beasts, vabt v. 
The warriors fought with their fists, feet, and teeth ; 
and cut and hewed and mangled and maimed cacli 
other with knives and clubs. Sometimes they throw 
an enemy down, and knelt upon his breast, and cut 
olF his head ; and in one case a warrior drank the 
blood of his slaughtered enemy with wild exultations 
of joy. The victory was ultimately gained by the Horriwcrc- 
Pdndavas, but on tlic night of their final triumph, 
their camp was broken open by an ally of the 
Kauravas who had survived the fray, and their five 
sons were slaughtered, and the bleeding heads 
carried off as trophies of the revenge which had 
been achieved. The Pdndavas resigned themselves 
as they best could to this fearful blow, and ultimately 
effected a reconciliation with their uncle, whoso sons 
had fallen in the war. They performed the funeral Absence or sati. 
rites of the slain, which are remarkable as showing 
' the absence of all idea of burning the living widow 
with the dead husband. Finally, the Pdndavas Rntiirn oftlio 
returned in triumph to the old family inheritance, 
and inaugurated their eldest brother Yudhishtliira 
as Raja ; and eventually assorted his supremacy as 
lord paramount of all the neighbouring Rajas, by the 
celebration of an Aswamedha. In this significant 
ceremony a horse was let loose* by the Pdndavas to 
wandei* whore it pleased ; a proceeding which was 
regarded as a challenge to all the neighbouring Rajas 
either to acknowledge their submission by letting 
the horse alone, or to hazard a battle by leading it 
away. After the lapse of a certain time, said to bo 
a year, during which the Pdndavas hud asserted and 
maintained their suzerainty by conquering all who 
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OP interfered with the horse, a great feast was held, in 
Past V. which the horse was killed and roasted as a sacrifice 
to Indra, and then served up to the conquered Rajas ^ 
who attended as guests. 

siyihs'i^fJrring stoiy of the great war is followed by some 

ihcriotSu”* myths, which throw a curious light upon the subso- 
quent fortunes of the reigning house at Hastindpur. 
These myths seem to refer to some ancient wars 
between the Aryans and Scythian Ndgas, or snake- 
worshippers. Parikshit, wlio succeeded Yudhish- 
tliira in the Raj, is said to have been killed by a 
snake, which seems to indicate that he was slain by 
a Ndga. In revenge his son Janamejaya is said to 
have performed a sacrifice of snakes, in which the 
snakes were irresistibly impelled by the divine 
power of the sacrificing Brdhman to enter the sacred 
flame ; a myth which seems to cover a tradition of 
some treacherous massacre of Scythic Ndgas at a 
great banquet. In later legends these Ndgas are 
identified with the Buddhists; and it is not im-’ 
probable that these legends denote the subsequent 
overthrow of the reigning dynasty in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi by a Buddhist conqueror. 

Five play of the Tho illustrutious of the patriarchal period, which 

liiHtiiifts ill tho 1 T* n 

patriarchal age. are tumislied by the tradition ot the great war of 
Bhdrata, may be further amplified by a consideration 
of the modifications of the patriarchal stage of human 
development, which were produced by the instincts, 
the yearnings of democracy, and the aspirations of 
religion. At such an early period the instincts 
appear to have had full play, and the passions 
became the dominant powers. The Pdndavas 
sacrificed all sentiment to instinct by taking one 
wife amongst them. They were driven by sheer 
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want to clear out lands and keep cattle in a distant history or 
jungle, where they appear to have been surrounded 

by enemies and robbers. Finally, after they had 

lost their cleared lands at a gambling match, they 
were impelled partly by want, and partly by a 
passfon for revenge, to’ enter ujjon a bloody fratri- 
cidal war, which terminated in the destruction of 
their rival kinsmen. In like manner the rude 
democratic yearnings and uncultured religious 
aspirations partook of the nature of instincts. The 
young men simply struggled against the authority 
of the elders, and plunged into a war to the knife 
contrary to the sober counsel of experienced age. 

The religious idea consisted in offering to their rude Snerifipps iisso- 

^ pialcd with tlio 

national or tribal gods such savoury* meat as pleased l!|"a aS 'is/ 
themselves, for the sake of imparting a sujierstitious ioveilllwfiy. 
significance to the possession of cultivated land, and 
to the assertion of superiority over their neighbours. 

A few sentiments, chiefly in reference to war, seem sontimpntHin 

' ^ rufcrcMcutowiir. 

*to have been more or less recognized by the warrior 
caste of the patriarchal period. The precept that a 
wife should not be carried away as prize until her 
husband had been conquered, has already been 
noticed. To this may bo added the notion that a 
challenge should always bo accepted; that a third 
party should never interfere whilst two combatants 
are fighting ; that death is to ^e preferred to dis- 
honour*, and that revenge is more or less a virtue. 

Indeed, the Oriental passion for revenge can only he 
kept within bounds by a system of order and law, 
like that which prevails under British administration; 
and it has always attained a fearful growth both in 
the patriarchal age, and in the heroic time which 
follows it, when eaeh man docs what seems right in 
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HISTORY OP his own eyes. The terrible massacre perpetrated by 
Part V. tlic SODS of Jacob, in revenge for the seduction of 
^ their sister Dinah by the Prince of Shechom, is a 
striking illustration of the force of this sentiment. * 
So too is the episode in the life of Samson, whose 
Philistine wife had been given away by her father to 
one of his companions ; and who thereupon set on 
fire the standing corn of the Philistines by attaching 
firebrands to the tails of three hundred foxes. In 
return for this outrage the Philistines burnt both the 
faithless wife and her offending father ; and again in 
revenge for this atrocity the Hebrew slew a thousand 
fmliSraJter- Plulistincs with the jaw-bone of an ass. The history 
of Native rule has for ages been characterized by the 
story of such bloody feuds, excepting when order lias 
been maintained and justice administered by a para- 
mount power. The tribes beyond the pale of the 
North-West frontier, who are also more or less be- 
yond the pale of British administration, are pro- 
bably the relics of the time when the sons^of Pdndu 
fought the sons of Dhritardshtra ; and to this day a 
Sepoy in the pay of the British Government, who 
has been enlisted from these frontier tribes, will 
occasionally take a furlough for the definite purpose 
of settling some old family feud by the slaughter of 
an enemy ; and it is often the case that the enemy 
will bo slaughtered,* together with every member of 
his family down to the babe in arms, so that no one 
may remain to perpetuate the feud. As, however, 
the tide of European civilization spreads over Asia, 
such atrocities will cease to be. 

PRtrtorchia The second tradition which appears to illustrate 

basis of the 

^he patriarchal age, is to be found in the episode in 
the Mahd Bhdrata, which narrates the ‘adventures of 
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the Pd.ndavas and their wife at the court of Raja history of 
Virata.* This tradition is presented in an artificial pam v. 
form corresponding to later Hindu fiction; hut it 
certainly has a patriarchal basis. The Raja kept 
cattle which were carried away by an enemy. Upon 
this Iho ryots and herdsmen were required to bring 
all the remaining cattle into the so-called city, which 
was probably only a fortified village ; whilst the 
Raja or Chieftain mai’chod out with his servants to 
pursue the cattle-lifters and recover wliat had been 
stolen. The details of this story have perhaps been 
sufficiently discussed in the previous volume. The 
main point, however, demands a further consider- 
ation, namely, the belief that ghosts can bo com- 
forted by the society of a favourito*female, a belief 
which subsequently found a modified expression in 
the rite of Satf. It should hero bo remarked, that Abacm'oofUio * 

iTr»« 1 !• 1 I'ito of Sail from 

whilst a belief in ghosts is fully intimated in the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, there is apparently no 
reference ip those hymns to the burning of a living 
widow with a dead husband ; nor, indeed, is there 
any trustworthy reference to such a rite in the Vedic 
traditions which have been preserved in the Epics. 

On the contrary, the widows of those who were 
slain in the great war of Rhdrata were not burnt 
with their dead husbands, but lived many years 
afterwards ; whilst neither a wife nor a concubine of 
Maharaja Hasaratha, the father of Rdrna, was put to 
death at his decease. But the story of the adven- M<«of tiiorite 
tures of the Pdndavas at the court of Raja Virdta 
throws considerable light upon the origin of Satf, 


* All the Ilindd legends here quoted will be found cither in the present or 
previous volume. 
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before it was associated with Brahmanical doctrines, 
or even involved the idea of a voluntary sacrifice on 
the part of the widow. The downright realism of 
the story has already been commented upon, Slid 
furnishes curious illustrations of tho primitive cus- 
toms of patriarchal times. The Commander of the 
forces falls in love with tho waiting maid of the Bdni 
who is liis sister. lie asks his sister to send the 
maid to his house, which is accordingly done ; but 
the maid refuses, to listen to his proposals, being in 
fact the wife of tho Pdndavas in disguise. Subse- 
quently tho maid feigns consent, and agrees to give 
him a mooting ; but sends one of her husbands in 
her room. Accordingly, instead of mooting a mis- 
tress, the lover finds himself at the mercy of tho 
husband, who eventually pommels him to death. 
The brothers of the dead man then determine to 
burn the living maid with the corpse, partly to 
avenge his death, and partly to solace the ghost of 
the deceased with her society in the world of spirits. 

This idea is perhaps not Aryan but Scythian ; 
that is, if any opposition between Aryan and 
Scythian is to be recognized. According to Herod- 
otus the Scythians were accustomed on tho death 
of a King to strangle one of his concubines, and bury 
her with him, without apparently any regard to her 
willingness or otherwise.® The custom might also 
have been adopted as a safeguard from all attempts 
at assassination on the part of a wife or concubine. 
It may be therefore inferred from these data that 
Raja Virdta was the Chieftain of a Scythian tribe, 
which had encamped in the neighbourhood of an 


* Herodotus, ir. 71. 
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Aryan settlement. It does not, however, appear history or 
that the Scythians of Vinlta were Ndgas, or snake- 

worshippers, like those whom the Pdndavas fouglrt 

in the jungle ; although the identity is not impossi- 
ble, inasmuch as the peculiar habits of snakes, in 
disappearing in holes beneath the surface of the 
earth, led to their being worshipped in primitive 
times as deities of the under- world, and that worship 
still lingers in every quarter of India. 

The difference between the Aryan and the Scy- SjcentlwA'^im 
thian custom may now be indicated. Amongst the of 
Aryans, a widow was made over to a kinsman of*“‘‘'*“' 
the deceased husband ; amongst the Scythians, a 
favourite widow or concubine was sent to accom- 
pany the dead man. That the Aryan custom ulti- 
mately fell into disuse amongst the twice-born 
castes, and was superseded by the later Satf, sub- 
sequently to the promulgation of tlie Institutes of 
Manu, has already been shown. Still the fact, that 
traces of the rite are to bo found in a tribe dwelling 
in India during the Vedic period, seems to justify 
an investigation of tliose instinctive passions under 
which it eventually merged into Brahraanical law. 

Two ideas are involved in the later Brahmanical wm •mice be- 
tween the later 

rite which find no expression in the early Scytlnc 
form, namely, that the act was voluntary on the part thic furiu. ^ 
of the widow, and that it was associated with a well- 
grounded belief in the immortality of the soul. 

The widow, indeed, entered the fire with a pro- 
found conviction that she would thereby rejoin her 
husband* in abodes of bliss. The Thracians had a 
similar custom, except that the widow was not 
burnt, but slaughtered at the grave of her dead 
husband by h^ next of kin ; and it is curious to 
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BISTORT OF note that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
paht V. had been promulgated amongst the Thracians at an 
early period by a religious teacher named Zalmoxis.® 
A further reference to the working of the human 
Hw'imSauty heart will indicate, that wherever the belief in a 
future state has superseded the old crude idea of 
wandering ghosts, and become the unquestioned 
faith of tlio people, a latent desire exists in every 
wedded pair who have truly lived and loved to- 
gether, to accompany each other to the tomb ; and 
this desire is stronger in the wife, to whom by 
common consent a larger measure of delicacy and 
SJluatioS of ®®^timent is awarded.^ In India this desire appears 
KriginitS. *0 ^^^ve been brought into play during that phase of 
civilization wlien sentiment . begins to triumph over 
materialism; when the husband shuddered at the 
knowledge that after his death- his widow would bo 
transferred to a kinsman, and the loving wife 
revolted at the idea of being made over to the same 
individual, who might already have had a wife of 
Exceptional cir- his owu. Tlioro woro also oxcoptional eircumstances 
ratciisiw''® which would lead to an extension of the rite of Satf. 
Sail. The precautions to be taken by a Raja against 
being poisoned or assassinated by a female, were 
rendered unnecessary when the female was con-' 
demned to enter the fire after the death of her 
deceased master, dnd when the prolonged existence 
of a Raja was a point of paramount importance to 
every wife and concubine in his zenana. Again, 

® Herodotus, iv. 94, 95 ; v. 5. 

7 A story has been preserved in the Arabian Nights, in which a man, who has 
been thrown upon a distant island, and has married the daughter of the king, finds 
that it is the custom of the country for the husband to follow a deceased wife to 
the tomb, and accordingly expresses the greatest possible alarm at the discovery. 
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the unprotected state in which widows were left in a history of 
lawless age, and the harsh treatment they would vjinTV. 
receive as mere dependants in the family, must have 
driven many a distracted woman to enter the fire 
and follow the soul of a loving husband. In a still uw 

later age, when the Satf became associated with the “***•"“'“• 
Brahmanical religion, and was glorified as an act 
which conferred lasting fame upon the wife, and 
immortal happiness upon herself and her deceased, 
it is not surprising that the rite should have be- 
come general throughout India. In that terrible 
hour which succeeds the death of a beloved hus- 
band, when the reason is crazed with grief, and the 
zenana is filled witli weeping and wailing, it is easy 
to understand that a widow would prefer a glorious 
' death before a thousand spectators, and immediate 
re-union with a deceased husband, to a life of de- 
gradation, in which every pleasure would be denied 
her, and her very presence would bo regarded as an 
evil omen. . 

Turning now from the patriarchal ago, during 
which the Vedic Aryans were probably restricted to IheAryimcon- 
the neighbourhood of Meerut and Delhi, it becomes stu,. 
necessary to glance at the period during which tlioy 
'descended the valleys of the Ganps and Jumnd, 
and achieved the conquest of Hindustan. 1 liis era 
of Aryan conquest may bo regarded as the heroic 
age of Hindu history, but it is almost a blank to the 
historical student. In Hebrew history the corre- 
sponding period of conquest is depicted with a ful- 
ness and truthfulness, which would alone suffice to 
perpetuate the story to the end of time. Indeed the 
books of Joshua and Judges comprise the only 
authentic annafs of heroic tiiAcs, when a patriarchal 
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HI8TOET OP form of ffovcrnmcnt was modified by the rise of 
Pam V. individual warriors, who conquered new territories, 
and ruled them with a strong arm, by the common 
consent of the people at large. In Greece the heroic 
age is obscured by legends, which have yet to bo 
subjected to a tedious critical process before they can 
bo expected to yield historical results. But in India ' 
Menjre reiica of the caso is evcn woi’se. The age of Aryan conquest 
inindm. ha VC bocii One of convulsion and upheaval. 

Tho valleys of tho Ganges and Jumnd may have 
rung with victories as memorable as those of Josliua, 
Barak, Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson. Old land- 
marks may have been destroyed, and a now reli- 
gious faith superaddod to tho grosser superstitions of 
tho aborigines. But scarcely a vestige or record of 
the conquest remains, beyond what philologists may 
elicit from a study and comparison of languages. 
Even tho names of tho men who fought tho battles 
and subjugated tho country from tho Ilimsllayas to 
tlio Vindhya mountains have passed away like tho 
memory of the ^Shepherd Kings. There may have 
boon old Kshatriya ballads wliich celebrated the 
establishment of Aryan empires at Delhi, Agra, 
Nursery Action. Oudo, aiid Baliar. If so, however, they have long 
been converted into nursery fictions, like the stories*- 
of the wars of Bhfma against the Usuras, or the 
stories of tho war^of the four younger PAndavas in 
connection with the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira. 
M^ioiogtcai Perhaps also they have been transmuted into obscure 
myths of wars between the Devatas andDaityas, 
the gods and demons ; which may possibly be identi- 
fied with tho conflict between the fair-complexioned 
Aryans and the black-skinned aborigines ; although 
in their present form <they certainly seem to refer 
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more frequently to the later antagonism between distoeyop 
tlio Brahmans and the Buddhists. Here and there 
in the Epics and Purtlnas glimpses may perhaps bo 
obtained of Rajas who had conquered the surround- 
ing Rajas, and had thereby attained a certain supre- ’ 
macy as local suzerains. In this manner mention is 
made of Indra as a temporal sovereign ; of Nahusha, 

Vena, Prithu, Manu, and others; and of a succession 
of lords paramount who were known as Indras. But 
these lists, as will bo shown hereafter, are utterly 
untrustworthy. Some of the sovereigns are repre- 
sented, in the inflated language of Oriental exag- 
gerations, as conquerors of the earth, and rulers 
over all its continents and seas. Others arc said to 
have conquered the three worlds, namely, earth, 
heaven, and the under-world. Meantime the reigns of 
the several rulers are extended over many thousands 
of years. It will, however, suffice to state here, that 
with the dubious exceptions noted, not a single relic 
has hitherto ^ been recovered, which can bo regarded 
as a veritable illustration of the old Aryan conquest 
of Hinddstan. 


Two inferences, however, may be drawn from Two infcirnr™ 
existing data, which throw some light upon the 
' heroic period, namely : — 

1st, That the Aryan conquest of Hindustan was 
mainly carried out whilst the Brdhmans wore em- 
ployed £ts mere animal sacrifieors, and before they 
had attained political power as a hierarchy. 

2nd, That during the rise of Hindi! suzerainties, 
the Brdhmans may have occasionally struggled to 
assert their supremacy ; but in so doing they met 
with considerable opposition from the Maharajas. 

The rise of the Brdhmans as an ecclesiastical 
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hierarchy was certainly subsequent to the Aryan 
conquest. When Nishadha, AyodhyA, and Mithila 
were already in existence as independent empires, 
the Brdhmans are merely introduced as messengers 
and sacrificers ; and every attempt to represent them 
as holding important posts in the govemmeht is 
palpably mythical. The early Bajas were their 
own priests, and marriage rites were performed not 
by a Bnllunan, but by the father of the bride. In- 
deed it would appear that the heroic age of Hindu 
history was eminently an age of sacrifice. During 
the patriarchal period the assertion of proprietorship 
over cleared land was celebrated by a Eajasdya 
sacrifice ; and the assertion of local suzerainty by 
an Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a horse; and it is 
easy to infer that the acquisition of large territories, 
and the establishment of substantive empires, would 
be accompanied by vast holocausts, at which cattle 
would bo slain by liundrcds and thousands, and the 
banquet would be truly national and imperial. It 
is probable that under such circumstances the 
mystic sacrificial ritual laid down in the Aitareya 
Bruhmanam was gradually moulded into formal 
shape ; whilst the extensive employment of Bnlli- 
mans at such sacrifices may liave originated the 
caste idea, witli which it was undoubtedly associated, 
that no food was so pure as that which was cooked 
by a BrAhman. * 

During the rise of Hindi! suzerainties the Brdh- 
mans seem to have been occasionally in antagonism 
to the Mahdrajas. In the myths of successive 
Indras and other lords paramount, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, one single idea predomi- 
nates throughout, wliich indicates either their Brah- 
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manical origin, or the extent to which tliey liavc 
been manipulated by the Brahmanical coinpilei's. 
If a Malnlraja treated Brdlimans with respect, and 
’ adhered strictly to Brahmanical law, his empire was 
described as prosperous, and his reign as glorious. 
If, oh the contrary, a Mahdraja was disrcspcctfid to 
the Brahmans, and gratified his passions without 
regard to Brahmanical law, which a))pcars to have 
been tlie case with Raja V<jna ; then, according to 
tlie myth, ho was deprived of his Raj, and con- 
demned to exile or destruction, ^riie same idea 
finds full expression in the Institutes of JManu, 
where certain Rajas arc specified as having been 
utterly ruined because tliey had not learned virtuous 
humility from the Briihmans ; in other words, who 
had not shown that deference to an arrogant priest- 
hood, which was claimed by the Brahmanical hier- 
archy. 

The worthless character of these myths, beyond 
perhaps indicating an early opposition betweiiii the 
BRihmans and the Maharaja.s, may bo further 
proved by a reforcnco to the myths respecting 
Indra. Here it should bo remarked that the name 
of Indra is sometimes applied to deity, sometimes to 
' sovereignty, sometimes to a mortal hero, and possibly 
on some occasions it may bo the eponym of the 
Aryan race. In the myths, hc^vevor, his deity is 
recognized, but serious charges of impiety are brought 
against him. In a legend already quoted he is said 
to have seduced the wife of a pious sage ;** and in 
the Visilmu Puriina he is represented as having 
treated with disrespect a flower which had been 
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pabt V. both occasions he was severely punished by the loss 
of power. At another time, having offended the 
BrAhmans, a rival named Nalmsha was permitted ' 
to conquer him, and to exercise his sovereignty. 
Indra is then said to have concealed himself 'in a 
lotos, whilst Nalmsha required Indra’ s wife to 
accept him as her husband. The lady made no 
attempt to deny the right of Nalmsha, under the 
old Kshatriya law by which the wife became the 
property of the conqueror of the husband ; but she 
simply endeavoured to put off Nahusha with excuses 
and promises. At length Nahusha refused to grant 
her any further delay ; and the lady agreed to 
yield to his wishes if he would fetch her away in 
a palanquin borne by Brdhmans. Nahusha ac- 
quiesced; the palanquin was prepared with Brdh- 
man bearers ; and the amorous conqueror set off to 
bring away his bride. But the bearers were slow, 
and Nahusha was in a hurry, and ho accordingly 
abused the Brdhmans, and finally put out his foot 
and pushed one of them ; on which the Brahman 
turned round and cursed him into becoming a 
snake. The result was that Nahusha lost both the 
lady and the sovereignty; whilst Indra recovered 
both, on the implied understanding that he would be 
more respectful to*4ihe Brdhmans in future. This 
myth is one of many which may be referred either 
to the earlier wars between the Aryans and the 
Ndgas, or to the later opposition between the Brdh- 
mans and Buddhists, but the question will ,be con- 
sidered hereafter in dealing with the history of the 
Buddhist period. 

Possibly some further light might <be thrown upon 
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the heroic period of Hindd history, by reference to histoby op 
the same period in Hebrew history ; and perhaps the piL?* v. 
wars carried on by the so-called Judges against the her«i«ageoruio 
Canaanites and the surrounding tribes, were of a{i"i«w*'“* 
similar character to those which were carried on by 
the unknown heroes of the age of Aryan conquest 
against the aboriginal tribes in the valley of 
the Granges and Jumnd, But there tlie analogy 
ceases. Government in Hindiistan never ai)poar8 to 
have been a theocracy, such as prevailed under Eli 
the priest and Samuel the prophet ; nor are there 
any traces of a Mahdraja being selected from 
amongst the people, and anointed King, in the same 
manner that Saul and David, were successively 
selected and anointed by tlie prophet Samuel. Con- 
sequently no analogy is furnished which will serve 
to. clear away the deep obscurity which at present 
veils the rise and progi'css of Aryan conquest in 
Hindiistan. 

The third and last period in early Hindu history, sni. Momirjw. 
namely, the monarchical age, may now be brought '■“‘"'■y- 
under consideration. Hero at the very outset will va»t interval 
be perceived the vast interval whicli separates the 
patriarchal period which is depicted in the traditions 
of the war of Bhdrata, and the monarchical period 
which is depicted in those of the Kdmiiyana. The 
primitive habits and simplicity of patriarchal house- 
holds Had passed entirely away ; and beneath all 
the exaggerations of Oriental fancy it is easy to per- 
ceive that wealth, civilization, and luxury were really 
to be found in the palaces and courts of Mahdrajas. 
Polyandry had entirely disappeared, and nothing re- 
mained of it but the Swayamvara ; and married life, 
when not depressed by polygamy, appears in its 
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pakt V. 01 one woman to one man. 

Distinction be- Before, however, entering upon the history of 
coiishtuiioimj the monarchical period, a distinction must be drawn 
iiinVupporled' betwccn the constitutional form of government which 
iiiciU hierarchy. finds expression in the Vedic traditions in the Epics ; 

and the system of despotism, checked only by an 
ecclesiastical liicrarchy, whicli is laid down in the 
Institutes of Manu. In the constitutional form of 


Ecclesiastical 
hierarchies fatal 
to constitutional 
forms. 


monarchy, the Ilindd Maluirajas appear to have 
reigned in tolerably peaceful possession of their 
respective territories ; and the interest in the tradi- 
tions does not turn so much upon wars and blood 
feuds, as upon incidents of a domestic cliaractcr, and 
tlic evils produced by polygamy and gambling. In- 
deed, but for those evils, it is difficult to understand 
why the independence of Hindii sovereignties should 
not have been maintained down to the present ge- 
neration. A glance, however, at the later jicriod of 
Hindu despotism, during which a Brahmauical hier- 
archy exercised supreme power, will help to solve the 
whole problem. 

The domination of an ecclesiastical hierarchy in 
alliance with monarchy invariably proves fatal to 
the liberties of a people and destructive to all con- 
stitutional forms. Jt seems to have swept away the 
popular element from the Aryan monarchies in Hin- 
dustan, in the same way that it has swept away the 
same element from the continental monarchies of 


Europe ; and if England has been preserved from 
a similar fate, it is because during that half-century 
which formed the most critical period of her history, 
the Episcopal hierarchy found itself in the first in- 
stance in antagoni.sm to the people, anil subsequently 
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in antagonism to tho Crown. Had it proved other- lirSTORY OP 
wise Great Britain might have been in the present rfux v. 
day of no more account in Europe than Portugal or 
Spain ; and might have even succumbed to the im- 
perial yoke of a Louis or a Napoleon. 

The first and most important tradition, which has IlIustratiniiN of 
been preserved of tho early monarchical period, is that rrliisheluv’^ 
of Rama; but tho narrative, as it appears in the RA- 
msiyana, has been so intensely Brahmanized through- 
out, that its full significance cannot bo ajjprehcnded 
until tho age of Brahmanical revival has been brought 
under review. ^The main object kept in view through- 
out the Rdmayana is to represent Rama as an in- 
carnation of Vishnu, and a deified protector of tho 
Brahmans against the Buddhists.' But the moral aim Mornl niin of tho 

/ii T* • 1 old Kshatri.Mi 

or the old Kshatnya tradition was to point out tlio 
political evils which were caused by polygamy ; and ulifiirtt w'ln.'for 
especially to .show the mischief whicli would bo oc- .Y>uiiHvr favour- 
casioued by any attempt on the part of a Maharaja 
to set aside tho son of the first wife in order to give 
tlio succession to the son of a younger and favourite 
nartner. This matter was apparently a favourite A favouriln 

1 11 with tho 

tlionic with tlic old Ksliatnya bardfcj; and no doubt 
the evils in question might have been exemplified at 
one time or another in the history of most reigning* 
families in India. It finds expression in the old 
legend of Raja Santanu and his son Bhfshma; it ap- 
pears fn a still grosser and exaggerated form in later 
Puranic legends; whilst the fratricidal wars which 
have been convulsing Afghanistan since 1863 arc to 
be atti’ibutcd to tho fact that the late Ameer Dost 
Mahomed Khan passed over his eldest son Mahomed 
Afzul Khan, in order to appoint his favourite son 
Sliere Ali Klian to succeed him as Ameer. In the 
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Past V. and the succession of a younger son ; and with that 
event the ^original tradition appears to close. The 
subsequent life of R^ma in the jungle, and his wars 
against the Rdkshasas, appear* to refer to a later 
phase in Ilindii history ; and accordingly must be 
reserved for consideration hereafter in connection 
with the age of Buddhism and Brahmanical revival. 
Points in the The main points in what appears to be the ori- 
Ks&triyatradi. ginal tradition of Rdma may he yery briefly indicated. 

Mahdraja Dasaratha was sovereign over the great 
of Dam. jjjjj Ayodhyd, or Oude. He had three wives and 
four sons. Rdma was the son of the first and prin- 
cipal wife ; and Bharata was the son of tho youngest 
and favourite wife. Tho middle wife had tw'o sons, 
who play subordinate parts in the story ; one appear- 
ing as the friend of Rdma, and the other as tho 
friend of Bharata. 

When Rama was grown, ho proceeded on a visit 
to the neighbouring Raj of Mithila, where ho mar- 
ried Sftd, the daughter of the Raja ; and his brothers 
were likewise married to roval maidens of the same 
family. 

Zenana iiitrigtio After the mairiagos the question arose as to the 

2eG^S.r!‘‘“^ appointment of a Yuvaraja, or little Raja. This 
appointment is in accordance with an Oriental cus- 
tom, whicli also existed under tho Hebrew monarchy, 
of nominating an eldest son to the throne during tlic 
life-time of the reigning sovereign, in order that the 
young Prince might bo trained in the duties of the 
administration, and relieve his father from tlnj cares 
of state ; and above all, that the question of succes- 
sion might be fully settled during the life-time of 
tho Mahdraja Rdma, the son of Kausalyd, the first 
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wife, seems to have had the best claim ; but the beau- histoey of 

tiful Kaikeyf, the youngest and favourite wife of the pabt^v. 

Mahdraja, seems to have long determined that her 

son Bharata should be appointed Yuvaraja. The 

Mahdraja himself, like many a sovereign advancing 

in years, was not inclined to make the appointment ; 

but the Chieftains, and people probably found that liitcrfcmu'c of 

^ MT L j the ChieftaiiM 

he was getting old and uxorious, and they were 
anxious for the installation of a young Prince and a 
settlement of the question of succession. Accord- 
ingly a deputation of Ministers, Chieftains, and 
people proceeded to the palace, and prayed the 
Mahdraja to appoint Rilma. The Mahdraja, still 
hesitating summoned a great Council ; and again 
the popular feeling seems to have been in favour of 
Ihima. The Mahilraja now yielded, and announced Decision that 

Ml T-i / 1 111 • i 11 1 Jliiina should bo 

to the Council that Kama should be installed next . 

morning. Ho had, however, anticipated the result, 
and had already sent Bharata to tlio city of his 
maternal . grandfather to be out of the way ; and in 
the evening lie hinted to Riima that ho had better 
be on the watch against Bharata, as Bharata niiglit 
have had an inkling of the contemplated installation, 
and taken steps to prevent it by force of arms. 

The news that Riima was to be installed naturally Mah^per. 
ran through the city like wildfire, and of course 
reached the royal zenana, ^n the evening tho"“*‘ 
Mahdraja proceeded to the apartments of Kaikeyf, 
probably with the view of reconciling her to the 
disappointment ; but he found her in a fit of sullen 
rage, in which by the force of angry tears and youth- 
ful beauty she managed to wheedle him into promis- 
ing that Rama should be sent into exile, and that 
Bharata should bo installed as successor to the Raj. 
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Meantime and throughout tho night tho city is 
said to have been in a fever of expectation. At early 
dawn tho rural population were pouring in to be- 
hold tho ceremony of installation ; whilst the citi- 
zens watered tho streets, and decorated their houses 
with flags and garlands ; and singers, musicians, and 
daucing-girls began to perform before the joyous 
multitudes. At tho same time Rdma and his wife 
Sfttl were wholly ignorant of the intrigue that had 
been transpiring in tho royal zenana; and when RAina 
was summoned by the Maharaja, ho proceeded in 
his chariot to tho palace in the full expectation of 
being installed with the customary ceremonies. At 
that moment tlio blow fell. Instead of a throne, 
Rfima learned from his woc]>ing father and relentless 
mother-in-law that ho was to be sent into exile. Ho 
broke tho sad news to his own mother, and beheld 
her dashed down from tlie height of felicity and 
triumph to the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despair. Rebellion was suggested, but Rama duti- 
fully set his face against disobedience to his father. 
Riima then proceeded to his own house and broke tho 
sad news to his wife ; but Si'ta at once declared her 
intention of braving all tlio dangers and privations 
of tho jungle, and accompanying him in liis exile. 
Tlie hapless pair then walked baro-footed to tho 
palace, as a token ol submission ; and having taken 
leave of tho Malu'iraja and Ram's, they were ‘‘driven 
by tho charioteer of the Maharaja to tho dominions 
of a Bhfl Raja, who appears to have owed some 
allogiaiico to the Raj of Ayodhyd. 

On the night after the departure of Rdma, the 
Mahilraja is said to have died with grief at the loss 
of his sou ; but the fact of his death was not made 
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known, as the women who were with him at the history op 
time swooned away in horror and sorrow. Accord- v. 
^ingly at early morning the palace life commenced as 
usual. The bards and eulogists sounded the praises Mctnre of 
of the Mahdraja, and the men-servants and maid- ’ ’ 

servants were busy with their respective duties. All 
wore expecting the appearance of the Mahdraja, 
when suddenly a cry ran through the palace that lie 
was dead, and the air was filled with weeping and 
wailing. But amidst all the commotion arising from Const ilutioiial 

111 1 * 1 ^ ^ • lornw. 

the suddenness of the catastrophe, there was a strict 
attention to constitutional forms. The Ministers 
assembled together, and decided that the remains of 
the deceased Mahdraja should not bo burned in the 
absence of all his sons, but should bo preserved in a 
bath of oil. Next a groat Council was convened, 
and the question of the succession was debated ; and 
it was determined that the decision of the Mahdraja 
in favour of Bharata should be considered as binding 
and final.. The exile of Rdma was accepted as a 
disqualification ; and swift messengers wore de- 
spatched to bring Bharata to Ayodhyd, On 
arrival of Bharata, the funeral rites of the Bfalidraja 
were celebrated without a Satf, but with a pomp and 
circumstance which forms a striking picture of the 
times. The bards and eulogists appeared in front, 
chanting the praises of the deceased sovereign. 

Next followed the widows and other women of the 
Mahdraja, with their long black hair dishevelled 
over their faces, piercing every oar with their 
shrieks* and screams. Next the royal corpse was 
carried in state upon a litter covered with flowers 
and garlands, whilst the ensigns of royalty sur- 
rounded it. ^he rest of the procession was com- 
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posed of chariots filled with the royal servants, who 
scattered gifts amongst the people. In this manner, 
the procession moved out of the city towards a^ 
lonely place on the bank of the river, where the 
funeral pile was erected ; and the royal corpse was 
laid upon the pile, and speedily enveloped and con- 
sumed in a tower of flames. Here the tradition 
seems to end, so far as it refers to Vedic times. How 
SM was subsequently carried away by the Raja of 
the RAkshasas, and was recoveyed after some severe 
fighting, but separated from her husband and aban- 
doned in the jungle on the bare suspicion of her 
purity, are incidents which may have had some 
foundation in truth, but which scarcely seem to call 
for notice in a sketch of the Vedic period. So too 
the alleged return of Rd,ma to Ayodhyd, and his 
subsequent reign as Mahiiraja, form a very interest- 
ing climax to the story, but are otherwise associated 
with traditions which seem to belqng to a later age. 

The main features of the incidents . connected 
Avith the exile may now be considered by the light 
of tlio three influences already specified. In the 
first instance it may be remarked that throughout 
the story flesh-moat appears as the ordinary diet ; 
although, as already seen, such food is scarcely 
tolerated in the code of Manu, and was declared by 
later commentators to be improper and impure in 
the present Yuga. Rdma and his wife and brother 
appear to have lived chiefly on venison, and to have 
dried the meat in the sun after the manner of the 
American Indians. In connection with this'subject 
a question might be raised as to the superior 
physique of flesh-eaters over vegetarians, and as to 
whether the change of diet, Avhich was beginning to 
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take place in the time of Manu, ultimately led to history op 
the subjugation. It is the common belief of the 
^people of India that the European is stronger than 
the Hindii because he eats meat and drinks beer; 
and it was the senseless fear of the sepoys, that the 
British Government wished to break their caste for 
the purpose of inducing them to use the same diet, 
and to strengthen them for the conquest of Asia, 
that led in a great measure to the unhappy mutiny 
of 1857. 

The pictures of married life in the same story 
present a remarkable contrast between the intrigues Si'u7mouow!^ 
which prevailed in a polygamous household, and“^’ 
the domestic felicity which was to be found even in 
the jungle, when the hero was married only to one 
wife. Indeed tlie pictures of zenana lifo furnish 
powerful illustrations of the working of the liuman 
heart under circumstances which are altogether 
foreign to European experiences. It will be seen 
that in the seclusion of the zenana the passions of 
jealousy and ambition will convert the woman into 
a tigress, as in the case of Kaikcyf ; and will impel 
a woman to suggest a rebellion against her husband, 

. which might eventuate in his assassination, as in the 
case of KausalyA. As to the uxorious old MahAraja, 
who was induced by a young wife to commit an act 
of injustice which might have imperilled the well- 
being of the realm, abundant instances of a like 
nature might be found in almost every family his- 
tory. It is in fact the story of evely-day lifo, the 
same in* India as elsewhere, aggravated only by the 
conditions of polygamy. Tlie domestic felicity of 
RAma and SltA is by. no means perfect, but it is 
infinitely more pleasing than that which prevailed 
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iiisTOBYOF in the palace of Mahdraja Dasaratha. Up to the 
vaktw. period of exile, and for some time after it, SM 
chwnctcrof appcars as the true ideal of a wife, animated by a 
loving and self-sacrificing devotion towards her hus^ 
band; excepting of course in those portions of the 
R^mdyana which have been extracted from the 
modern version, in which the character more re- ‘ 
scrnblcs the Hindii princess of the present day. The 
subsequent story of the exile is altogether dubious, 
and SM displays a wayward^ disposition, which is 
wholly at variance with what might have been ex- 
lumaand Slid ncctcd from her previous behaviour. One peculiarity 

without chil- ^ i n 

dren. iji tho weddcd life of Rama and SM is worthy of 
notice, namely, tho absence of all mention of children; 
for it was not until after the triumphant return to 
Ayodhya, and the abandonment of SftA in the 
jungle, that she appears in tho character of a 
mother. This circumstance may have had some- 
thing to do with the sequel of the story, in which 
the conduct of Rama appears to have been harsh in 
the extreme, and is usually regarded with dis- 
approval oven by native commentators who believe 
Prohubiopaiiao in liis divinity. The fact that SM was childless 

ot tlip abanduii. , •' 

Mumtofsiu. until after her deliverance from Havana, and the 
subsequent discovery that she was about to become 
a mother, may have suggested to the mind of Rilma 
that he was not the father of the coming progeny, 
and induced him to abandon his wife urider- tho 


Doinocratic clo- 
lucMit nmnifost- 
c(l in the popular 
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cruel circumstances mentioned in the Rtlmilyana. 

The democratic element in the Raj of Ayodhyd 
appears to have been much stronger than co'ald have 


been anticipated under an Oriental despotism. It 


involved not only the existence of Councils of 
Ministers and Cliicfitains, but also assemblies of tho 
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people j and it would appear that even such ques- history of 
tions as the appointment of a Yuvaraja, and 
the nomination of a successor in a case of the 
^isuddon demise of a Malidraja, wore brought under 
the consideration of tlie whole body of the citizens ; 
altliougli efforts have certainly been made by the 
'' Brahmanical compilers to represent Vasishtha the 
Brdhman as the superior power who directed all and 
counselled all. 

The religious ideas whicli find expression in tlio 

, , / . • ill lliii ira.liLioii. 

original tradition are altogctlier of tlie old Ksliatriya 

typo. . Flesh-meat is not only offered to the Vedic Flosh Hacrificcs. 

gods, but meat and wine are promised by Sftd to v<>w»pfn<«h 

the river goddesses, provided only that Ihlma re- 

turns in safety to the city of his fatliers. The old 

Vedic idea of gratifying the gods with good things 

in return for favours received or expected, is tlius 

fully expressed ; and vows of gifts to Gang/i and 

Juniml are made much after the fasldon in whicli 

vows are said to be made to the Virgin and Saints 

in many Roman Catholic countries. 

A second tradition, namely, that of Nala and 
Damayantf, furnislies a far more pleasing picture ofpilIdnlrililiitKi 
the constitutional phase of early Hindu monarchy 
than is displayed in the tradition of Ri'ima. The 
story seems to have originated in an age not very W-' 
remote from that of Rdma, bul it is devoid of alUY^.‘"»““" 
reference to polygamy, and seems more especially 
to point to the evils which are likely to arise from 
an undue indulgence in gambling. It is evidently 
much later than the patriarchal story of the war of 
Bhdrata , for whilst the existence of such a Raj as 
Nishadha implies an advanced stage in Aryan con- 
quest, the tradition is free from all allusions to 
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polyandry, or to any of the lawless forn(s ol 
marriage which appear to have accompanied the 
earlier conquests of the Kshatriyas. Moreover the 
gambling match of Nala presents a more civilized^ 
picture than the gambling match of Yudhishthira, 
for the losing gambler altogether refuses to stake his 
wife upon a throw. At the same time the tradition 
,is evidently Vcdic. The institution known as the 
Swayamvai'a finds full expression in its happiest’ 
form; and the marriage rites of Nala and Dama- 
yantf are performed by the 'father of the bride. 
Moreover the tradition is prior to the rise of Brah- 
manism ; for the proposition of a second Swayam- 
vara in the case of Damayantf, implies the case of 
re-marriage of a widow, which is altogether opposed 
to Brahmanical law. 

The play of the instincts in this charming story 
is more delicate and refined than in the traditions of 
a patriarchal type. The expression of mutual affec- 
tion is exquisitely true to human nature in a higher 
development. So true is the picture of the agony of 
the wife and mother during the progress of the 
gambling match ; and her subsequent devotion to 
her husband, even after he had deserted her ; and 
her love for the children subordinate to the love for 
her husband ; and tlie final re-union of the pair after 
so many trials and borrows. Above all, the passion 
for revenge is beautifully modified by a higher tone 
of moral sentiment than is displayed in patriarchal 
story. In the sequel Nala not only forgives his 
enemy, but dismisses him with many gifts. , 

The democratic element in the tradition is of a 
peculiar type. Whilst the Chieftains and people dis- 
play great anxiety difting the gambling match, lest 
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the !^aja should lose his Raj, the Rdnl freely con- histort of 
suits with them as to the best means of avoiding the v. 
threatening catastrophe. Meantime no authentic 
/traces are to be found of any ijitorforence on the part 
of a Brahmanical hierarchy ; nor is the authority of 
religion brought into play for the purpose of re- 
straining the Raja in his career of ruin. 

The religious ideas in the story are all Vodic, Beiigiousidpiu. 

’ but apparently of a comparatively late period. The 
personification of the gods of the elements is Appeamuco of 
complete; and they appear in the lieavcn of 
Indra in much the same fashion as the Olympic 
deities appear in the Homeric poems. Moreover 
the Vedic deities, like the Olympic deities, are 
amenable to moral passions; and appear at the 
Swayamvara as candidates for the hand of the beau- 
tiful Damayanti. Tlie signs by which the blushing signs of iieiiy. 
damsel knew that her admirers wore divinities, and 
not mortal men, are very poetically expressed ; their 
feet would not touch the earth, their eyes winked 
not, their garlands were as fresh as if newly gathered, 
and not a stain of dust lay upon their raiment, nor 
drop of perspiration upon their brows. Damayanti, 
however, whilst paying all homage to the gods, 

' would choose only Nala for her lord ; whilst Nala in 
return publicly declared that ho would be ever 
faithful to the maiden with thft eye serene, since 
she hadfchosen him to be her husband in the presence 
of the gods. 

Such then, step by step, the current of Indian 
history, appears to have run from the earliest glim- 
mer of patriarchal legend down to the monarchical 
when the Brahmanical system, which is defined 
and explained«in the code of Manu, began to exercise 
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HisTORT OF a dominant sway over the people of Hinddatan. 

INDIA • ** 

VA.ttT V. The earlier process by which the Vedic religion was 
Probable meaiM gradually set aside by Brahmanical law must for the 
Rr^ibnianK at- ^ present be left to conjecture. In all probability the ' 
power. Brdhmans rose from the condition of mere mercenary 
sacrificers to that of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, by 
the ordinary means which accompany the rise of a 
priesthood to political power. In the first instance 
the Brdhmans appeared in their sacerdotal character 
as a medium between the worshippers and the deity 
worshipped ; and in that capacity they probably 
first pretended to explain such religious omens 
as might be gathered from the manifestations 
and motions of the sacrificial flame, or from the 
marks whicli appeared on the animal that was sa- 
crificed. In connection with this pretended know- 
ledge of the will of the deities, the Brahmans seem 
to have practised astrology, and to have assumed 
the possession of supernatural power, such as the 
production of rain or drought, health or disease, 
prosperity or calamity. Finally they assefted for 
themselves a divine origin from Brahma, whom tliey 
exalted very far above all the Vedic deities. Con- 
sequently they arrogated for themselves a superiority 
over the popular gods, under which they promul- 
gated new religious dogmas, and introduced a mul- 
tiplicity of rites of purification and consecration. 
Subsequently at- every birth, marriage, of death, 
there was the inevitable Brdhman, who thus be- 
came associated in the minds of the people with 
every household event that gladdened their hearts 
or moved them to tears. Moreover the prayers and 
incantations of the Brahmans were supposed to bo 
always necessary to insure the longf life and pros- 
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pcsity of all individuals and families ; to procure a histobt op 
favourable seed-time and an abundant harvest ; to pam v. 
increase the profits of every bargain and promote the 
success of every undertaking ; to purify the water of 
wells and strengthen the foundation of dwelling- 
houses ; to consecrate and impart now powers "to 
weapons, armour, ensigns, implements, books, and 
tools, and to ward off every danger and every 
calamity which can befall a human being and his 
belongings. In this manner every Hindu has moved Kvii raniiuior 
for centuries in the fetters of religious superstition 
from his cradle to his grave; and the result has 
been that the national life has ebbed away, and the 
country has only been saved from tlio most hope- 
less of anarchies by the inti’oduction of European 
rule. 

The evils which have resulted from the estab- 

the ciiste 

lishment of a Brahmanical hierarchy have indeed 
far exceeded those which have followed the estab- 
lishment .of any other ecclesiastical ascendancy. 

Other ’priesthoods, like the Jesuits in Spain, have 
dominated over the minds of men, and crushed out 
the national aspirations and deadened the intellectual 
energies; but then such priests have generally 
sprung from the people, and have occasionally 
appeared as the protectors of tho oppressed, and 
have stayed the hand of the tyrant uiid marauder 
by the ‘threat of anathemas and excommunications. 

The Brdhmans, however, whilst occasionally exer- 
cising similar powers for the furtherance of their 
own ends, have been themselves tho victims of a 
caste system which has necessarily shut them ont 
from all sympathies with the masses. In other 
words, they formed an hereditary caste of pi’iests, 

VOL. II. 42 
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HisToiiY OP which had laboured to degrade the Siidra instead of 
pabt V. supporting him, and fattened upon the credulity of 
a people whom they had neither the power nor will 
Bonenciaiin- to sorvo. But still it must not be inferred that the 
mhrnMli?" Brahmanical hierarchy was productive 

Sjjiriiuai tcaeii- Only of cvil. Tlioro were Bnihnians who passed 
their lives in divine contemplation, and who ana- 
lyzed the tliouglits, the language, the intellect, and 
the affections, until they obtained from the depths 
of their consciousness a deeper knowledge of divine 
' things, and a more enlightened appreciation of the 
attributes of the Supreme Spirit. It was such Sages 
who succeeded in weaning away the minds of many 
from the grosser superstitions of polytheism to the 
higher faith in One God; and who taught after 
their own mystic fashion how man might obtain the 
absorption of his soul into the Divine Essence, or 
dwell hereafter as a purified spirit with the Supremo 
I*- ^0 that the aspirations after mono- 

uiouoihuun. theism, which find expression in the Institutes of 

Manu, arc couched in the pantheistic language of 
the Vedantists; but even amidst the aberrations of 
I’eligious thought, the throes of the soul to escape 
from the trammels of polytheism, are to be found 
flashes of that eternal truth which is as old as the 
stars, and finds a response in every human bosom. 
“ All gods,” says Manu, “ are in the Divine Spirit; 
all worlds are in the Divine Spirit ; and the 'Divine 
Spirit produces the connected series of acts which 
are performed by embodied souls. Him some adore 
ns present in the element of fire ; others as present 
in Manu, lord of creatures ; som» as present in 
Indra ; others as present in pure Ether ; and others 
as the most High Eternal Spirit. It is He, who, 
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pervading all beings in five elementary forms, causes nisrouY op 
them by tlie gradations of birth, growth, and dis- pam 
solution, to revolve in this world like the wheels of 
a car. Thus the man, who perceives in his own 
soul the Supreme Soul present in all creatures, re- 
gards them all with equal benevolence, and will be 
absorbed at last in tlie highest Essence, even that of 
the Almighty himself.”® It was left for one greater 
than the Iliudil legislator to teach tlie simpler and 
purer doctrine : — “ God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must* worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” “ 

Here it may be again remarked that in the time 
when the code of Manu was compiled, the area of Bmiuuillie age. 
Aryan conquest had spread far beyond the limits of 
llrahmanism, and probably included both Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism within its frontiers. The 
Brahmans as a body had not advanced beyond 
Kanouj on the banks of the Ganges; whilst the 
Aryans had conquered the whole of Ilindiistan from 
sea tc/ sea. Again, the Aryans are directed to select 
their Brahmanical preceptors from Brahmdrshl-dcsa, 
or the country of the Brahman liishis ; whilst bitter 
denunciations are pronounced against atheists and 
heretics, in other words, against the followers of 
Buddha. From those data it is easy to infer that Growinnoppo- 
whilst tho Brdlimaii missionftnes were spreading 
from Brahmdrshf-desa, on the west of Kanouj, Bud- 
dhism was really dominant in eastern Hindustan. At 
tho same time it is difficult to say how far tlio ideas 
of the Buddhists passed into Brahmanism ; or how 
far the ideas of the Brdhmans passed into Bud- 


Manu, Jii. 119, 123—126. 


St John iv. 24. 
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HISTORY OP dhism. Originally the two currents of religious 
thought may have flowed on side by side, without 
exciting much antagonism. Subsequently, however, 
the practical atheism of the Buddhists in denying or 
ridiculing the gods of the BrAhinans, and the oppo- 
sition of the Brdhmans towards the conventual system 
. of the Buddhists, brought about those deadly hostili- 
ties which eventuated in the expulsion of the Bud- 
dhists and triumph of the Brdhmans. Meantime the 
Sway am vara, the Rajusiiya, and the Aswamedha 
passed away. The rites of marriage were brought 
into conformity with Brahmanical law. The use of 
flesh-meat at meals and sacrifices began to disappear, 
and vegetable food was substituted. Finally, the 
subseqnont rr- gTcat Aryan empires, which had long been estab- 
vffira?"' lished in Hinddstan, began to be swayed to and fro 
by those religious convulsions which belong to the 
subsequent eras of Hindd history. Indeed the in- 
quiries which have yet to be carried out in the re- 
ligious history of India, will be found to be, the most 
important of all. The origin of polytheism amongst 
the Aryan people, and its development into mono- 
theism, or the worship of the Supreme Spirit, have 
been in some measure indicated; but before the 
European reader can comprehend the Hindd people 
as they think and act, it will be necessary to review 
the rise and decline of that form of atheism in asso- 
ciation with asceticism, which is known as Buddhism ; 
to point out the method by which the Brahmanical 
compilers of the Epics spiritualized Kshatriya heroes, 
such as Rdma and Krishna, into incarnations of 
Vishnu as the Supreme Being ; to investigate that 
deification of the passions, which was superadded to 
the fetish worship of the aboriginal rdees in primi- 
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tivo times ; to unfold the process by which the new histobt or 
and strange gods were admitted into the Brahman* 
ical pantheon; and to explore those forms of reli- 
gious thought and philosophical inquiry, which were 
promulgated by teachers and sages, whilst a dense 
cloud of superstition and ignorance overspread the 
land. Moreover there seems reason to hope that- 
such inquiries will not only lead to a better know- 
ledge of the progress of religious thought amongst 
the Hindiis, but wjll help to solve the vexed pro- 
blem of why Christianity has failed to achieve that 
conquest over the national faith which it has elfected 
elsewhere. Hitherto the non acceptation of the 
Christian religion by the people of India has been 
referred to inscrutable causes, such as the mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, or the exceptional de- 
pravity of the heart of the Hindh. But it will 
appear hereafter that it should bo rather ascribed to 
the current of religious ideas, which has flowed in 
channel3.unknown and unappreciated by the western 
worldj and which has rendered Christianity less 
acceptable to the civilized Hindits of the plains 
than to the barbarous aborigines who inhabit tho 
hills. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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Ach^luya, or Guru, Of50. 

Adhyutma Ramayana, a syftritualizcd ver- 
sion of the llamayana, 2o. 

Adoption, modern custom of, 585. 

Adultcrry, laws against, »580. 

Agastya, his hermitage near the Vindhya 
mountains, 252 ; legend of Vutapi and 
Ihvala, 253 ; devours Vatapi, ib. ; his 
miracles, 254 ; entertains Riima and 
acknowledges him as the lord of the uni- 
verse, 255 ; gives him supernatural wea- 
pons, 25f3; denounces the evil nature of 
women, 256 ; upholds the worshiji of the 
Maruts and expostulates with Indra, 440 ; 
complaint of his wife, 444. 

Agui, Indrnjit’s sacrifice to, 370; probable 
substitution of Agni for Kali, 377 ; attests 
the purity of Si'ta, 384, 385; identified 
with the Supremo Spirit, 412; identified 
with Brahma, 413; attributes, 437; re- 
garded ng the creator, 452 ; daily oblation 
to, 4^)3. 

Ahniyii, wife of Gautama, seduced by In- 
dra, 48; cursed by Gautama, 49; freed 
from the curse by llama, ib. 

Aksha, son of Rdvaua, slain by llanuman, 
341. 

Alms, ceremony of begging for, 516; its 
origin, 547. 

Ambassador, duties of one, 505. 

Amrita, churning of the sea fur, 47. 

Anasilya, wife of Atri, her miracles, 237 ; 
her interview wdth Sita, ib. ; gives her an 
ointment which renders her ever beau- 
tiful, 238; describes the approach of 
nigjit in poetic language, 239. 

Anchorites, female, 581. 

Anga, Unj of, groat drought, 12 ; the Raja 
marries his daughter to the Rishi Sriugu, 
13. 

Angada, son of Bali, installed Yuvaraja of 
Kishkindhya, 323. 

Antcltxie, sacrifice of, to Ycdic deities, 545, 
note. 

Anumatf, goddess of the day, 493. 

Apsaras, rise' out of the sea and become the 
nymphs in Indra*s heaven, 47 ; story of 
Kamhh& who^bccame a Rakshasa, 244; 
story of the Apsaras who sported with the 
sage Mandakarni, 251. 

Arsha marriage, 606 ; referred to the Vcdic 


period, 508; radical distinction between 
the Arsha and Brahmd rites, 509. 

Aryans, advance from Delhi to Oude, 2 ; re- 
semblance of their ancient marriage cere- 
mony to the modern Hiiidil rite, 60; some- 
times identified with their godsor Devutus, 
42G ; progress of their invasion beforo the 
time of Manu, 432; conception of Manu 
as their ancestor, 453. 

Aryuvarta, or the Aryan pale, 431 ; ques- 
tion of whether it extended from sea to 
sea, 433, note. 

Asnmaiijti, Raja of Ayodhya, tradition of, 

120 . 

Astrology, planet of Dnsaratha threatened 
by three malignant aspects, 83. 

Asiira marriages, 506 ; involved tho pur- 
chase of tho bride, 513. 

Aswamedhu, a horso sacrihee, of Maharuja 
Dnsaratha, 10; invested with a different 
meaning to that in the Maha Bharata, 
ib. ; loosening of the horse, IG ; prepara- 
tions for the saeriGec, ib. ; tho second 
sacrihee, 18 ; nx)peiirancc of an emanation 
of Brahma. 20; two sncrific.B involved, 
the horse and the homa, 22; perfonned 
to produce conception, ib. ; substitution 
of payasa for liorse-flcsh, 23; performed 
by Rama to atone for having slain Ha- 
vana, 401. 

Aswupati, Raja of Girivroja, father of Kni- 
keyf, and grandfather of Bharata, 78; 
dismisses Bharata, 163. 

) Aswins, custom of polyandry involved in a 
Vedic tradition, 502. 

Atri, the sage, chronological diificultics con- 
nected \^th him, 230 ; Rama visits his 
hermitage, 237; interview between his 
wih: Anasilya and Sfta, i1>. 

Autumn, poetical description of, 40. 

Ayodhyd, the modern Glide, present appear- 
ance of the ruins, I ; ancient in ngniticence, 
ib. ; known as the Raj of Kosnla — see 
Kosala; description of the city, 3; forti- 
fications, 4 ; the people, ib. ; assembly of 
the chieftains and people to consider 
which of the sons of Dasaratha should be 
appointed Yuvaraja, 79, 80 ; universal re- 
joicings on the approaching installation 
of Rama, 86; profound sorrow of tho 
people at the oxilo of Rama, 122; re- 
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proach the Maharaja and Kaikeyf, ib. ; 
mournful appearance of the city after the 
departure of Rama, 137 ; gloomy appear- 
ance indicated in a succession of Uindd 
similes, 219 ; preparations of the people 
for the triumphant return of Rama, 388 ; 
return of Rama and Sita with their sons, 
403. 

Bali, overcome by Vishnu in the dwarf in- 
carnation, 43. 

Bali, the Monkey Chieftain of Kishkindhya, 
his ill-treatment of Sugrfva, 320 ; his 
combat with Sugrfva, 3*21 ; mortally 
wounded by Rama, ib. ; sudden appear- 
ance of his w'ife Tara, ib. ; her lamenta- 
tions over him, 322 ; funeral ceremonies 
for him, ib. 

Bhagiratha, Raja, legend of his restoring 
the sixty thousand sons of Sagara to life, 
46, note, 

Bharadw&ja, the sage, seat at Prayaga, 135 ; 
receives Rilmaand Sfta, 145; recommends 
the hill Chitra-kiUa us a residence, 146 ; 
his extraordinary entertainment of the 
army of Bliarata, 186; entertains the 
army of Monkeys, 387, note. 

Bharata, son of Dasaratha and Kaikeyf, his 
birth, 21 ; scut to Girivraja with his uncle 
Yudhiyit, 77 ; instructions of his father 
Basaratha, ib. ; residence and studies in 
the house of his grandfather Raja As- 
wapati, 78; significance of his absence 
during the preparations for the in- 
stallation of Rama as Yuvaraja, 87; 
summoned to Ayodhya on the death of 
the Maharaja, 158; his ominous dream, 
162; his return to Ayodhya, 163; his pre- 
sents to his grandfather, 161; scene be- 
tween him and Kaikeyf, 165; his grief, 
ib. ; demands the reason of Rama's exile, 
166; bitterly reproaches his mother, 167 ; 
proclaims the right of Rama to the Raj, 
ib. ; prevents Satrughna from slaying 
Mantnara, 168 ; declares to Kausalya his 
loyal uttachinent to Riiina, 169; performs 
the funeral rites for Maharaja Dasaratha, 
179; his grief, 174; refuses the request of 
the council that ho will accept the Raj, 
179 ; prepares to visit Rama at Chitra- 
kilta, 180; the march, 181; halt at Srin- 
gavera, 182; interview with Raja Guha, 
183; passage of his army over the riven 
Ganges, 185; proceeds to the hermitage 
of Bharadwaja at Prayaga, ib. ; extra- 
ordinary entertainment of the soldiers by 
the sago, 186; march from Prayaga to 
Chitra-kilta, 190 ; approaches the hermit- 
age of Riima, 203; acquaints him with the 
death of the Maharaja, 208 ; offers the 
Raj to Rama, 211 ; the discussion, ib. ; 
offers to go into c.xile, 217 ; Anal re- 
fusal of Rama , ib. ; rules the Raj through 
the shoes of Rama, 218 ; returns to Ayod- 
hya, ib. ; resides at Nandigrama, 219; 
review of his proceedings, 228 ; his austeri- 
ties on account of Rama, 259; his pre- 
parations for the triumphant return of 
R&ma, 388 ; meeting with Rdma, 389. 


Bhfl country, frontier at Sringavera, 135 ; 
Raja Guha welcomes Rama, 139. * 

Bottomry, law respecting, 608. 

Brahma, birth of, in an egg, 455 ; separation 
into male and female, 460 ; production 
of Viraj, ib. ; day of, 465 ; simplicity of 
the idea, 467 ; court of, with four faces, 606. 

Brahma marriage, 505; referred to the 
Brahmanic age, 507 ; differed altogether 
from the rite of the Rishis, 510. 

Brahma, mythical ancestor of the Rajatfof 
Kosala, 2 ; Indra and the gods pray him 
to protect them against Ravana, 18 ; con- 
ducts them to the abode of Vishuu, 19 ; 
emanation from, presents a cup of payasa 
to Dasaratha, 20; worshipped by Ha- 
vana, 232 ; Viradha preserved by his 
blessing, 243 ; arrow of, 256 ; his irre- 
sistible noose, 311. 

Brahma placed above all the Vedic deities, 
412; distinction between Brahma, the 
Supreme Soul, and Brahma, or his crea- 
tive energy, 413, note; identified with 
Agni and Prajapati, ib. ; placed in oppo- 
sition to the Vedic deities, 426; idea of 
sleeping upon the waters. 455 ; conception 
of Brahma and Brahma, 478 ; decline of 
the worship, 479; connection with Om, 
the Vyahritis and the Gdyatri^ 482 ; ideu-' 
tified with the Sun, 483 ; significant indi- 
cation of the unpopularity of the worship, 
497 ; perhaps a different conception to 
Prajapati, 511. 

Brahmachdri, or student in the Veda, 544 ; 
rites prior to the investiture with the 
thread, 545 j significance of the thread, 
ib. ; age of investiture, ib. ; ceremony of 
begging for alms, 516; its origin, 547; 
rules for the conduct of a Bralimachwi 
after investiture, 518; their /ibjcct, ib. ; 
bis religious duties, 649 ; reveren/. study 
of the Veda, ib. ; worship of the gods, ib. ; 
service to a preceptor, 650 ; respect due to 
a preceptor, 551 ; maintenance of a strict 
control over the passions, 552 ; festivities 
associated with his return to his father’ s 
house, 554 ; present of u cow, 555. 

Brahmucharis, 4 ; Rama and his brethren 
become Brahmach&ris, 33. 

Brahmanas, or formal rituals, 448 ; account 
of, ib., note, 

Brahmanic period, history of, 407 ; religion 
distinct from tho Vedic religion, 412; 
compromise between the two, 413 ; chro- 
nology of, 418 ; probable duration, 420 ; 
settlements separated from the Vcaic set- 
tlements by tho Saraswatf river, 425 ; 
stratification of the four castes, 530 ; mar- 
riage relations in, 571 ; absence of chro- 
nological sequence, 620 ; political condi- 
tion of Hindustan, 659; growing opposition 
' between Brahmans ano^ Buddhists, ib; ; 
'subsequent religious cohVUlsiohs, 660. 

Brahniaiiical revival, period of, 416; appeal 
to the worship of the old gods of India, 
417; characterized by the worship of 
Vishnu and Siva, ib. ; chronology of, 418. 

Brahmanism, its indefinite extension 
throughout the Buddhist age, 421 ; a re- 
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li^ion of the masses, ib. ; code of Manu a 
smiid-point in its history, 422. 

Brahmans, their three classes of disciples, 
-viz. servants, students, and Brahma- 
chdris, 4; advise the Raja of Anga to 
give his daughter in marriage to Kishi 
Sringa,^12; production of rain by the 
Ilishi, 13 ; refuse laud because they are 
unable to rule, 17 ; opposition of the Rak- 
shasas, 38, 230 ; Rama and Sita give their 
jcl^vels to the Brdhmans, 121 ; settlements 
of the Brahmans, 150; character of their 
hermitages, 229 ; sagos introduced as types 
of the Brahmans of the Dckhan, 230; 
picture of their hermitages, 2^10; their 
origin in Brahmdrshi-desa, 431; distin- 
guished from the Rishis, or Vedic psalm- 
ists, 435; wide difference between them, 
438 ; stories of their marriages with young 
Princesses, ib., note.; thc^ first appear- 
ance as mercenary sacrificers, 441 ; their 
ascendancy secured by asceticism, 442; 
Vcdic faith in their power, ib. ; com- 
pared with frogs in a Vcdic hymn, 443; 
conception of Maiiu compared with the 
Vedic conception, 415; toleration of old 
customs, 450 ; the code of Manu their text 
book, 451; their cosmogony, 453; their 
* bold attempt to map out eternity, 463; 
religion of the Brahmans, 471; divisible 
into invocations and sacramental rites, 
478 ; significance of the invocations as 
forming combinations of Three in One, 
ib. ; significance of Om, the V^raliritis 
and the Gdyatrf, 481 ; daily repetition of 
the invocations, 485 ; claimed the right 
of interpreting the Veda, 490; mode of 
interpretation, ib. ; conception of marriage, 
501 ; feasted at the great Srdddhas, 520 ; 
prohibited* from worshipping inferior gods, 
525 ; «nodiHcutions of the old Vcdic belief 
ill the Snlddha, 528 ; veneration for, 
535 ; privileges of, 536 ; occupation of, 
537 ; diet of, 538 ; opposition between the 
milk and vegetable diet of the Brah- 
mans, and the ficsh-mcat of the Ksha- 
triyas, 539 ; ideal of Brahmunical life as 
expressed in Manu's system of four orders, 
514 ; three classes of Brahmans, 550 ; their 
occupations, 560 ; idea that they should 
be maintained by the public, 561 ; their 
spirit of inclusion, 565 ; ideal of life par- 
tially obtained from Buddhism, but not 
from the Vedic worship, ib. ; originated 
in asbelief in a future state, 566 ; expres- 
sion in modern humanity, 566-7 ; punish- 
ment of Brdhmans, 581 ; theory of govern- 
ment, 586 ; absence of patriotism and 
public spirit, ib. ; religion the only poli- 
tical and national tie, 587 ; political system 
based upon fear, ib. ; rise of the Brah- 
mani^al hierarchy, 640 ; early antagonism 
to the Mah&rajas, ib. ; means by which 
they attained power, 656 ; evil results, 
657 ; beneficial influence, 658 ; opposition 
to the Buddhists, 659. 

Brahmarshi-desa,^ or country of the Brah- 
mans, probably a historical name, 428; 
description of, in Manu, 430. 


Brahm&varta, probably a mythical namo 
applied to the country frequented by the 
Vedic gods, or Aryan people, 428 ; Manu’s 
geography of, 430. 

Buddhism, legends of, connected with the 
life of Sakya Muni, ^8 ; broad features 
of Buddhism, 414 ; expulsion of Bud- 
dhism in the ago of Brahmanicul revival, 
416 ; failed to influence the masses, ib. ; 
chronology of, 418 ; a religion of the 
aristocracy, 421 ; denounced by Manu, 
451 ; devotees resembling Sannyiisis, 565 ; 
sarcasm levelled at their nuns, 583 ; oppo- 
sition of Brahmans, 659. 

Buddhists, J avali the logician charged with 
being one, 215 ; identified with the 
Rakshasas, 232 \ charaetcristics of, in the 
sensuality of Havana, 347 ; satirical hit in 
the story of Kumbha-karna, 379. 

Caggar, river, 430, note. 

Calanus, story of his burning himself, 202. 

Caste, an engine of ecclesiastical oppression, 
413; probable origin of, in the river Saras- 
watf, 431 ; division of classes of society 
into four castes, 529; probable origin of 
the four castes, ib. ; traces of, in the Vedic 
age, 530; stratification of the system in 
the Brahmanic age, ib. ; no Brahmanical 
superiority asserted in the Purusha hymn, 

531 ; Vedic myth distorted in Manu’s 
code, ib. ; expression of caste distinctions, 

532 ; in salutations, 533; in administering 
oaths, ib. ; marriages, ib. ; caste emblems, 
534; later prohibition of all marriages 
between castes, 535 ; live groups of illus- 
trations of the caste system, ib. ; venera- 
tion for Brdhmans, ib. ; their privileges, 
536 ; their oceux^ations, 537 ; their diet, 
538 ; scale of punishment for slander, 540 ; 
chundalus, or outcastes, 541 ; increase In 
the number of castes subsequent to the 
age of Manu, 542; respective occupations 
of the three twice-born castes, 560. 

Cattle, pastoral law respecting damage to, 
611 . 

Chamber of disi>leasurc, sought by llindii 
wives when angry, 941. 

Chandalas, 4. 

Chandalas, or out-castes, 541. 

Chariot, description of Khara’s, 269. 

Children, llindil love for, as exemplified in 

^ the story of Ruma, 27, 90. 

Chitra-kdta, the seat of Vdimiki in Buiidol- 
kund, 135 ; recommended to Ruma os a 
residence, 146 ; Ruma builds a hermitage 
there, 148; beautiful description of the 
hill as it appeared to Bharata and his 
army, 191 ; Rama descants on its beauties 
to his wife Situ, 199. 

Chronology, sacred, 463; calculation of 
days, months, and years, 464; calculation 
of Yugas, or ages, 465 ; Hindii and Euro- 
pean ideas of, compared, 468 ; influence 
of the difierent chronological systems 
upon the re^cctive religious belief of 
ilindds and Europeans, 469 ; system of 
Manwantaras superadded to the Brah- 
manic system of Kalpas, ib. ; absence of 
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[ sequence in the history of ancient India, 

G20. 

Churning of the sea for amrita, legend of, 
47. 

Civil law, 606. 

Civilization, description of the Raj of Ko- 
sala, and city of Ayodhya, 3; the people, 
4 ; palace and throne of the Mahtkraja, 6 ; 
ministers, counsellors, and preceptors, 6; 
Hindd ideal of a ^ city, 7 ; necessity for 
spies, 9 ; horse sacrifice — see Aswamedha ; 
legend of the Rishi Sringa who had never 
seen a woman, 12; story of the damsels 
sent to entice him, ib. ; rejoicings on the 
birth of sons, 21 ; ceremony of giving 
names, ib. ; story of Rama’s childhood, 
27 : efforts of the women to pacify llama, 
30 ; education of boys, 32 ; unwillingness 
of Kama to slay a woman, 42; jealousies 
and intrigues in the Zenana on tlie ap- 
pointment of a Yuvaraja, 73 ; public re- 
ception of Bharata at Girivraja, 78; 
studies of Bharata, ib. ; assembly of a 
great council to discuss the installation of 
llama, 80 ; virtues of a young prince as 
exemplified in the recital of the merits of 
llama, 81 ; preparations for the installa- 
tion of a Yuvaraja, 82; planet of Dasa- 
rntlia threatened by three malignant 
aspects, 83 ; universal rejoicings in the 
city of Ayodhyji on the approaching in- 
stallation of liilma, 86 ; democratic ele- 
ment in the city of Ayodhya, 87 ; scenes 
within the palace on the eve of the in- 
stallation, 90 ; curious reference to the 
chamber of displeasure, 91 ; description of 
the Zenana of Maharaja Dasaratha, 95 ; 
preparations for the installation of the 
Yuvaraja, 106; praises hestowed by Su- 
mantra upon the Maharaja, 107 ; de- 
scTiption of the beautiful residence of 
llama, ib. ; procession of llama to the 
palace of the Maharaja, 108 ; sacrifice of 
Kausalya to Vishnu, 113 ; Kausalya’s 
advice to Rama to slay the Maharaja, 115; 
perils of a jungle life, 118 ; scene in the 
Xialarc of the Maharaja on the dcp.irturc 
of Rama and 8ita, 123 ; jungle dresses, 
126 : general distress at the departure of 
Rama and Sita from Ayudhya, 130 ; de- 
monstrative character of family afiections 
amongst the Hindus, 133 ; filial obedience 
of llama a model, IW;' mournful nppeni> 
ance of the city of Ayodhya, after the de- 
parture of Rama, 137 ; scene in the palace 
oftCT R&ma’s exile, 152; striking scene 
after the death of the Mahilraja, 155 ; 
royal corpse preserved in oil, 166 ; assem- 
bly of a great council, ib. ; poetical de- 
scription of a country without a Maha- 
raja, 167 ; presents given by Bharata to 
his grandfather, 164 ; funeral litcs for 
MahSraja Dasaratha, 170; the days of 
mourning and performance of a Sraddha, 
175; council assembled after the funeral 
ceremonies for Maharaja Dasaratha, 179 ; 
construction of the great road to Chitra-i 
kdta, 180 ; march of Bharata from Ayod- 

^ hya to Chitra-kdta, 181 ; presents of fish, 


honey, and ficsh,madeby the Dhfl Rnjji. to 
Bharata, 183; passage of the army of 
Bharata over the river Ganges, 185 ; extra- 
ordinary entertainment of the army by the 
sage Bharadwaja, 186 ; sports of R^aand 
Sitii on the hill Chitra-Kdta, 201 ; duties 
of Rajas detailed by R&ma, 205 ; threat 
of Rama to sit in Dharna, 217 ; curious 
idea of Bharata ruling the Raj through 
the shoes of llama, 218 ; gloomy apQcar- 
ance of Ayodhya described in a succession 
of Hindd similes, 219; picture of Brah- 
manical hermitages, 240; description of 
the forest of Dandaka, 241 ; cannibalism 
of Viradha, ib. ; extraordinary description 
of ascetics, 247; Rama’s hermitage at Pau- 
chavati, 257 ; poetical descriptioi of tho 
cold season, 258 ; shameless proposal' cf 
Sdrpa-nakha, 265 ; chariot ofKhare, .-69 ; 
abuse of Khara by Rama, 275; ancient 
law that the wife of the conquered be- 
came tho prize of the conqueror 298, ^05 
burying alive, 310 ; Sarvari bums herscli, 
812; description of the city of Lanka, 
3r31 ; the palace of Ravana, 333 ; the 
inner apartments, 334 ; the women of Ha- 
vana, ih. ; treatment of Mandodarf by th i 
Monkeys, 373 ; story of the ordeal of Sitst, 
384; entertainment of the Monkeys by 
Bharadwaja, 387 ; ceremonies of installing 
Rama and Sfta, 391 ; domestic life of 
Rama and Sfta, 394; popularity of tho 
lliimayana, ib. 

Civilization, three phases of, 624 ; modified 
by human nature, 625. 

Cosmogony. See Creation. 

Court of Brahma with four fitccs, 606. 

Creation of the universe by Manu nrd 
Brahma, 452; obscurity of the Vedic idc, 
ib. ; cosmogony of the Brahthanic pcric 1, 
453; Manu’s account, 454; compared 
with that of Moses, 455 ; contrast between 
the Hindi! idea of Brahma sleeping on 
tho waters with the Hebrew .idea of a 
vivifying wind, 456 ; tho mundane egg, 
457 ; the metaphysical creation, 457 ; in- 
troduction of Manu and tho ten Rishis, 
460. 

Criminal law, 613. 

Daiva marriage, 505 ; itsmythical character, 
508. 

Duksha, the sacrifice of, destroyed by Siva, 
54, 55, 910^6. 

Dandaka, description of the forest, 2Si), 241. 

Dasaratha, Maharaja of Kosola, 2 ; his vir- 
tues, 6 ; determines to perform an As- 
wamedha, 1 1 ; his three llanfs, ib. ; goes 
to fAnga, and brings Sringa to perform the 
Aswamedha, 15 ; gives payasa to his 
Rdnis, 20 ; birth of his four 6on8,c21 ; his 
anxieties respecting their marriage, 38 ; 
permita Rama and Lakshmana to accom- 
pany Viswamitra, 39 ; proceeds to Mithi- 
lii, to the marriage of his sons to the 
daughters and nieces of Raja Janaka, 55 ; 
performs a ^reat Sradfilia, 56 ; intrigues 
and jealousies excited in his court and 
zenana by the appointment of a Yuvaraja, 
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W; entertains Yudhujit, the brother of 
his wife Kaikeyf, 77 ; sends his sons 
Bharata and Satrughna to Girivraja in 
charge of Yudh&jit, ib.; his partiality for 
Kama, 79 ; requested by the Chieftains 
and people to retire in favour of Rama, 
ib. ; his feigned anger, ib. ; liis speech to 
the great council expressing a desire to 
appoint Rama to be Yuvarajn, 80 ; directs 
]«s two priests to prepare for the installa- 
tion, 82 ; sends for Rama, ib. ; requests 
him to become Yuvaraja, 83 ; his planet 
threatened by three malignant aspects, ib. ; 
proceeds to the apartments of Kaikeyi, 95 ; 
his surprise at finding her absent, ib. ; 
foli..ms her to the chamber of disjilcc'isure, 
ib. ; his afibetionate speeches to Kaikeyi, 
ib. • swears t< perform her request, 96 ; 
.i; distraction at her request that Bharata 
.*h«A’id be installed and RUma exiled, 97 ; 
*jis wrath at her obstinacy, 98 ; liis lament- 
citio.is anr' remonstrances, 99 ; his real 
feelings, 101 ; mythical story of the two 
boons, ib. ; summoned by Sumautra to 
attend the installation, 106 ; commands 
aim to bring Rama to the palace, 107 ; 
his ^rief on seeing Rama, 111 ; his final 

• Darting with Rama, 123; his lamentations 
o.« the departure of Rama, 131 ; re- 
proached by Kausalyti, 152 ; implores her 
forgiveness, 153; his last words, 154; 
death, 155; episode respecting his being 
cursed by a recluse, 159 ; funeral rites, 
171 ; apiicars at the ordeal of Sita, 384. 

Daughters, purification by marriage instead 
of the thread, 547. 

Day, ilindu, division of, 4G1 ; four different 

, days, ib. 

D vutas, or,go(ls worshipped by the Vcdic 
Aryiuis, sometimes identified with the 
Aryan people, 426 ; day of, 465, 

Dluirma-vrita, hermitages of, 252. 

Dharna, custom of, 217. 

Diet, of BrAlimans, 538; compromise in- 
volved in the laws respecting that of the 
tw'ice-born castes, ih. ; opposition between 
the milk and vegetable food of tlic Brah- 
mans and the flesh-meat of the Kslia- 
tviyas, 539 ; repugnance to flesh -meat, 
ib. ; general use of flesh-meat in ancient 
times, 650. 

Divorce, law respecting, 577 ; supersession 
of a wife by a second wife to obtain a 
son* 578. 

Drishadwati, river, 430, note. 

Durga, worship of, 417. 

Dushana, brother of Rjivana, his wars 
against Rama, 269 ; his death, 274. 

Education of Rama by Vasisbtha, 32 ; rites 
of initiation, ib.; daily attendance at 
school, ib. ; alphabet, grammar, arts and 
sciences, and examinations in the council- 
hall, ib.; study of the Vedas, 33; studies 
of Bharata at Girivraja, 78. 

Egg, Orphic and Brahmanical idea of, com- 
pared, 456; origin of the conception, 457 ; 
possible connection with the worship of 
the Linga, ib. 


Egotism, the threefold, 459. 

Epochs, four in the religious history of In- 
dia, 411 ; chronology of, 418 ; definite 
chronology impossible, 419. 

Evidence, false, law respecting, 610. 

Families, divided and undivided, 612. 

Famine in the Rnj of Anga, 12 ; rain pro- 
duced by llishi Sringa. 13. 

Food. See Diet. 

Frogs compared with Brahmans in a Vedic 
hymn, 443. 

Funeral arrangements, 150 ; narrative of 
the rites pcrfiirmcd for Maharaja Dasa- 
ratha, 172; for Jatayiis, 307; for Bali, 
322. 

Future state of rewards and punishments 
unknown in the Vcdic age, 471 ; intro- 
duced to enforce Brahmanical laws, 472 ; 
future existences of the soul dependent 
upon merits and demerits, 473. 

Gambling prohibited, 526. 

Gandharva marriages, 604 ; restricted by 
Munu to the Kshatriyas, 506 ; the expres- 
sion of a woman’s independenco, 614. 

Ganesa, god of good luck, 418. 

Ganges, hermitage at its junction with the 
Surayu, 41 ; passage of Rama and Viswa- 
mitra over the river, ib. ; legend of its 
descent from the Himalaya mountain up- 
on the head of Si /a, and thence on the 
earth, 45,46, note; poetical description of 
the river, 138; Rama’s passage over, 140; 
Sft?i’ prayer to the river, 142 ; passage of 
♦he army of Bharata over the river, 186. 

Garurn, the bird of Vishnu, 257. 

Gautama, his wife Ahalya seduced by Indra, 
48; curses her, 49; Uama frees her from 
the curse, ib. 

Gayatri, including three measures, 480 ; 
meaning of, 482. 

Gayatri, the holy, taught to llilma, 33. 

Geography, Vcdic and Brahmanic compared, 
425 ; of the Saraswatf river, 429. 

Ghosts, belief in, 411 ; daily oficrings to, 
494 ; origin of the boliof in, 495 ; popular 
belief in, among the HinddSfib. ; proiiitia- 
tion of, in the daily ritual, 497, 498; 
associated with the Paisacha form of mar- 
riage, 515 ; feasted in the Srilddhas, 518. 
girivraja, city of, 78, 163. 

Godaveri river, 257. 

Government, Hindd, contrast between the 
theory in Manu and the patriarchal and 
feudal types in Vcdic tradition, 580; 
absence of patriotism and public spirit , ib, ; 
religion the only political and national 
tie, 587 ; political system of the Brahmans 
based upon fear, ib. ; the Rnj it, his^ court 
and ministers, 588 ; characteristics of 
Hindu sovereignty, 595 ; illustrations to bo 
found in the Mah& Bharata and Ildm&- 
yana, ib. ; government of the provinces, 
596; a military occupation based upon 
the village system, ib. ; government of 
villages as laid down by Manu, 601 ; 
governors of cities, 602 ; system of taxa- 
tion in return for protection, 603 ; ad- 
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ministration of jnstico, 603 ; laws of war, 
613 ; policy to be pursued in a conquered 
country, 617 ; its failure, 618. 

Grihastha, or householder, 553 ; obligation 
to marry, ib. ; domestic life, 560 ; means 
of livelihood and moral conduct, ib. ; re- 
spective occupations of the three twice- 
born castes, ib. 

Ouha, Baja of the Bhfls, welcomes Kama 
at Sringavera, 139 ; his conversation with 
Lakshmana, 140 ; prepares to oppose the 
army of Bharata, 182 ; his interview with 
Bharata, 183 ; conducts Bharata’ s army 
over the Ganges, 185 ; his joj at hearing 
of K&ma’s return to Ayodhya, 387* 

Gunas, or the three qualities, their creation, 
458. 

Guru, the, 550. 

Ilanuman, the chief counsellor of the Mon- 
key chieftain Sugrfva, 319 ; his adventures 
in Lunkd, 326 ; receives the marriage ring 
of Rama, 328 ; meets Sampati, 329 ; 
reaches the sea, ib. ; his mighty leap, 330 ; 
beholds the beautiful city of Lanka, 331 ; 
reconnoitres Lanka in the form of a cat, 
332 ; meets with Uggra Chunda, the 
genius of Lanka, ib. ; proceeds through 
the city to the palace of Havana, 333 ; 
searches for Sfta in the inner apartments, 
334 ; finds her in the Asoka garden, 335 ; 
the interview, 339; destroys the grove, 
310; combat with Jambu-mali, ib. ; slays 
Aksha, 341 ; combat with Indrajit, ib. ; 
bound in the irresistible noose of Brahma, 
ib. ; his tricks with the Rukshasas, 342 ; 
his appearance before Kdvana, ib. ; his tail 
set on fire, 343 ; returns with the Monkey 
army to Kama, ib. ; review of his adven- 
tures, 344 ; carries away the Himalaya 
mountain by the roots, 369 ; sets Lan- 
ka on fire, ib. ; his adventure with 
Kala-nemi, 371 ; with Bharata at Nun- 
digrama, ib. ; carries away the Himalaya 
a second time, 372. 

Happiness, Brahmanical disquisition on, 

Hermit. See Yanapratha. 

Hermitage at the junction of the Ganges 
and Sarayd, 41 ; question of the existence 
of hermitages in tne time of Kama, 150 ; 
beautiful description of the hermitage of 
Kdma, 204 ; general character of, 229 
picture of, 240 ; those of the sage Dharma- 
vrita, 252 ; of the sage Matanaa, 311. 

Heroic ago of Hindd history, 637 ; meagre 
relics, o38 . 

Hindits, four epochs in their history, 407 ; 
Yedio and Brahmanic geography, 425; 
Kishis and Brdhmans, 435 ; vedic and 
Brahmanic conceptions of Manu, 445; 
creation of the universe by Manu and 
Brahmd, 452 ; religion of the Brahmans, 
471 ; eight forms of marriage, 500 ; the 
Sraddha, or feast of the dead, 518 ; the 
four castes, 529 ; the four stages of life, 
543; Hindd women, 568; government, 
686 ; historical resumd, 619. — See India. 

Hospitality, a religious rite, 498. 


Householders. See Grihastha. r 

Husbands, see Marriage. 

Ikshwaku, ancestor of the Kdjas of Kosala, 
6, 84, note, 

Ilwala, consumed by the fire of the eye of 
Agastya, 253. 

India, characteristics of the cold weather in, 
258. 

India, history of, possibility of constipict- 
ing, 407 ; materials, ib. ; Epics, Vedas, 
and Puranas, ib. ; Buddhist legends, 
408 ; laws of Manu, ib. ; Ilindd drama 
and poetry, ib. ; Mackenzie manuscripts, 
ib. ; miscellaneous vernacular records, ib. ; 
inscriptions, etc., 409 ; history of, as dis- 
tinct from that of Mussulman and British 
rule, ib. ; religions from within, 410 ; im- 
portance of the history, ib. ; objects of the 
present work, 409, note ; empnatically a 
religious history. 410 ; four epochs, 411 ; 
chronology of the four epochs, 418; de- 
finite chronology impossible, 419 ; dis- 
tinction between the age when the Saras- 
wati flowed into the Indus, and the ago 
when it disappeared in the sand, 428 ; 
chronological interval, 432; distinctions 
between Kishis and Brdhmans, 445 ; his^ 
torical significance of the compromise be- 
tween Vedic and Brahmanic ideas in the 
code of Manu, 446 ; Vedic usages forbid- 
den in the age of Kali, 491 ; chants in 
the religion between the Vedic and Brah- 
manic periods, 493 ; resume of the ancient 
history, 619 ; first scene — ^the Vedic Ary- 
ans in tho ]?unjab, 623; second scene — 
the Aryan conquest of Hindiistan, 623- 
4 ; three phases of civilization, 624 ; modi- 
fication of the three phases by human na- 
ture, 625 ; the patriarchal a^e, 626 ; tho 
heroic age, 637 ; the monarchical a'ge, 643 ; 
probable means by which the Brahmans 
attained power, 656 ; political condition of 
llinddstan in the Brahmanic age, 659. 

Indra, his assumed power of producing 
rain arrogated by the Brahmans, 14 ; his 
presence at the Aswamedha of Dasaratha, 
18 ; proceeds to the heaven of Brahma to 
complain of Havana, ib. ; conducted to the 
abode of Vishnu, 19 ; legend of tho 
churning of tho sea, 47 ; legend of his 
adultery with the wife of Garitama, 48 ; 
cursed by Gautama, 49 ; his luminous 
appearance at the hermitage of Sarab- 
hanga, 245 ; legend of his tempting^ sage 
to become a warrior. 250; his coat of 
mail given to Agastva and then to Kama, 
256 ; sends his chariot to Rama, 374 ; In- 
dra, his attributes, 437 ; worship of, 
opposed to the worship *of the Maruts, 
439 ; regarded as a creator, 452 ; Recline 
of his worship in the Brahmanic age, 
496 ; myths respecting, 641 . 

Indrajit, son of K&vana and conqueror of 
Indra, binds Hanuman in the noose of 
Brahma, 341 ; his sacrifices, 364 ; confines 
R4ma and Lakshmana ifl ms noose, 365 ; 
slain by Lakshmana, 370 ; significance of 
his sacrifices, 378. 
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Jambu-malf, slain by Hamiman, 341. 

Jaiftika, llaia of Mithila, receives Vis* 
Avamitra the sa^e, with Kdma and Laksh* 
mana ; 54 ; exhibits the great bow of Siva, 
ib. ; his daughter Sita promised to that 
Raja who could bend the bow, 55 ; Rama 
bends the bow, ib. ; the Raja invites Dasa* 
ratha to ^ the marriage, ib. ; proposes to 
marry his two dau^ters to Rama and 
Lakshmana, and his two nieces to Bharata 
aifd Satrughna, 56 ; performs the marriage 
rites, 57, o9. 

Jatayus, son of Garura, allies with Rama, 
257 ; hears the cries of Sita in the chariot 
of Ravana, 292 ; stops Ravana and fights 
desperately, 2G4 ; his death. 297 ; his 
body discovered by Rama, 307; his fuueral 
rites performed by Rdma, 308 ; meeting 
of his brother Sampati with Hanuman, 329. 

Javali, the logician, his athgistical speech 
to Rama at Chitra-kdta, 211 ; Rama’s 
wrathful reply, 214 ; renewal of the dis- 
cussion, 215 ; charged with Buddhism, 
ib. ; his recantation, ib. ; review of his 
character, 224. 

Jumnd, river, worshipped by Sfta, 147. 

Jungle life, perils and sufferings of, described 
by Rama to Sfta, 118. 

Justice, administration of, 605; Brahman- 
izing of the old patriarchal system, ib. ; 
conduct of the judge, 606; laws respect- 
ing property, ib. 

Jyamagha, the submissive husband, legend 
of, 569, wofe. 

Kabandha, the living mountain, his encoun- 
ter with Rama, 309 ; legend of, 310 ; 
counsels Rama to ally with Sugrfva, ib. 

Kaikeyf, a Ranf of Maharaja Dasaratha, 
11 ; gives birth to Bharata, 21 ; visit of 
her bjrother Yudhajit, 77 ; her joy at 
hearing that her son Bharata was to ac- 
company Yudhajit to Girirraja, ib. ; her 
intrigues, “ 89 ; description of her slave 
woman Manthara, 91 ; her jealousy at 
the installation of Rama excited by Man- 
thar&, ib. ; aroused to action, 93 ; runs 
away to the chamber of displeasure, 94 ; 
induces the Maharaja to swear that he 
will grant her request, 96 ; demands the 
installation of her son Bharata and the 
exile of Rdma, ib. ; reproached for her 
cruelty, 97 ; her remorseless obstinacy, 
98; insists upon the Mahdraja keeping 
his word, 99; lamentations and remon- 
strances of the Mahdraja, ib. ; review of 
the narrative, 101 ; curious Brahmanical 
interpolation that she required Rama to 
become a religious devotee, 103; desires 
Sumantra to summon Rama to the palace, 
107 ; informs Rdma that he is to be exiled 
and his brother Bharata installed, 111 ; re- 
proved by Sumantra, 124; her conduct 
intended as a warning to younger wives, 
134 ; interview with her son Bharata after 
his return from Girivraja, 166 ; reproached 
by Bharata, 16L; her joy at the return of 
Rdma, 388. • . , 

Kakshivat, the Rishi who married ten 
daughters of a Raja, 438, 603. 


Kdla-ncmi, his adventure with Hanuman, 
371 ; legend concerning, 372. 

Kali age, usages prohibited in, 491. 

Kali, worship of, 417. 

Kalpa, or day of Brahmd, involves the idea 
of eternity, 467. 

Kama, god of love, 418. 

Kama, the god of love, legend of his smiting 
Siva with his arrows, 41. 

Kanouj, city of, legend of its foundation, 46, 
note. 

Ku.rtikcya, god of war, 418. 

Kdsyapa, grandson of Brahma, the mythical 
ancestor of the Rajas of Kosala, 2 ; Bud- 
dhist legend of, 15, note, 

Kausalyd, a Rdni of Mahdrnja Dasaratha, 
11 ; gives birth to Kama, 21; her fond- 
ness for the infant, 29 ; her joy at Rdma'a 
elevation to the post of Yuvoraju, 84 ; her 
sacriticc to Vishnu, 113; informed hy 
Rdma of his exile, 114 ; her bitter lament- 
ations, ib. ; urges Rdma to seize the Raj, 
and slay the Maharaja, 115; Rdma's re- 
fusal, ib. ; reproaches the Mahdraja, 152 ; 
acknowledges her transgression, 154; 
Bharata declares to her his loyal attach- 
ment to Rdma, 160 ; her grief at Chitra- 
kdta at seeing Rdma ofieriug u coarse 
cake to Dasaratha, 210. 

Khara, brother of Ravana, learns from his 
sister Stirpa-nakhd that she has been dis- 
figured by Lakshmana, 268 ; his unsuc- 
cessful wars'against Rdma 269; disregards 
the evil omens, 270 ; slain by Rdma, 275. 

Kishkindh^d, the Monkey city of Odli, 319. 

Kosala, Raj of, 2 ; claim of tlie Rajas to bo 
descended from the Sun and Brahma, ib.; 
description of the Raj, 3. 

Kshatriyas, 4; alleged extirpation of, hy 
Parasu Rdma an exaggeration of some 
petty local tradition, originating in tho 
theft of a cow, 64. 

Kshatriyas, conception of marriage, 502 ; 
illegal marriages tolerated, 515 ; signifi- 
cance of the law which permitted Gund- 
harva and Rakshosa marriages to, ib. ; 
laws against, 524; laws against flesh- 
meat, 526 ; their occupations, 560. 

Kuhd, goddess of the day, 493. 

Kumbha-kama, the great sleeper, his 
awakening and death, 367 ; popularitv of 
the story, 379 ; a satire of the Buddhist 

* dogma of Nirvdna, ib. 

Kuvera, god of wealth, 418. 

Lakshmana, son of Dasaratha and Sumi- 
trd, his birth, 21; accompaiiies Rdma 
and Viswdmitra, 39 ; cuts off the mrs and 
nose of Tdruk,d 41 ; married to Urmild, 
the sister of Sftd, 57 ; seconds the counsel 
of Kausalyd that Rdma should slay the 
Mahdraja and seize the Raj, 116; pro- 
ceeds with Rdma and Sftd bare- footed 
to the palace, 122; attends on Rdma at 
the Tamasd river, 136; at Sringavera, 
140: builds the hut at Chitra-kdta, 148; 
advises Rdma that Bharata should be 
slain, 203 ; builds a hermitage for Rdma 
at Panchavatf, 267 ; cuts off the ears and 
nose of SUrpa-nakhd, 267 ; reproached by 
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Sftd for not leaving her to aid Rdma, 287 ; 
reproached by Rdma, 306; accompanies 
Kama in the search for Sftd, 307. 

Lakshmf, the goddess of beauty, rises out 
of the sea, and becomes the wife of Vishnu, 
47. 

Lanka, the capital of Kdv-ana’s empire, 290 ; 
island of, 329 ; description of the city 
and palace, 331 ; the seven canals and 
walls, ib. ; reconnoitred by llanuman, 
332 ; combat between the genius of Tjunka 
and Hahuman, 333 ; set on fire by Hanu- 
man, 343, 369. 

Lava, his birth, educated by Ydlmfki, 401 ; 
with Kusa defeats lldma, 402 ; acknow- 
ledged by Rdma as his sons, ib. 

Laws, respecting property, 606 ; miscellane- 
ous, 608 ; neglect of land by cultivators, 
611-12 ; criminal, 613 ; laws of war, ib. 

Linga worship, 417 ; possibly connected 
with the idea of a mundane egg, 4<37. 

Linga, worshippers of, Rdma represented as 
their champion, 233 ; a form of Siva, 234 ; 
set up by Rdma at Ramisscram, 3d3. 

Lomapada, Raja of Anga, sends damsels to 
entice Rishi Sringa from his father’s 
hermitage, 12 ; gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to Sringa, 14. 


Maekenzio manuscripts, 408. 

Madhya-desa, or the middle region, 430; 
its extent, 432. 

Mdliavat, maternal grandfather of Havana, 
counsels him to restore Sftd, 3d6. 

Malyavaiia mountain, the residence of 
Rdma and Lakshmana during the rainy 
season, 319. 

Mandakami, lake of, the abode of the sage 
Mandakarni and five Apsaras, 251. 

Mnuddkinf river, 149 ; Rama’s description of 
it, 200. 

Mundara mountain, 47, 1G7. 

Mandodarf, wife of Havana, prevents her 
husband from slaying Sftd, 338 ; implores 
him to restore Sftd, 365 ; ill-treated by the 
Monkevs, 373. 

Mantlmra, the slave nurse of the Rdnf Kai- 
keyf, 90 ; her ugliness, 91; attempts to ex- 
cite the jealousy of Kaikeyf at the installa- 
tion of Rdma, ib. ; declares that Bharata will 
become the slave of Rdma, 92 ; counsels 
Kaikeyf to persuade the Mnlidraja to in- 
stall Bharata and exile Rdma, 93 ; rdV 
minds Kaikeyf of the tw’o boons promised 
her by the Maharaja, ib. ; ill-treated by 
Satrughna, 167 ; released by Bharata, 
168. 


Mantras, or hymns, 448, 449. 

Mantras, two powerful ones given by 
Viswdmitra to Rdma, 43. 

Manu, Institutes of, 408 ; a stand-point in 
' the history of Brahmanism, 421 ; contains 
no references to age of Brahmanical re- 
vival, iMh geogr^ny of, compared with 
that of the R^-v^ 425; geography of 
Brahm&varta mytblm, but that of Brah- 
A&drshl-desh probably oistorical, 428 ; places 
thd Ve#ei deities in subordination to 
"^Brahma, ib. ; description of Brahmd- 


varta and Brahmurshi-desa, 430 ; Vedic 
conception of Manu as the first man, (5om- 
jiarcd with the Brahmanic conception of 
a divine legislator, 445 ; associated with a 
legend of the deluge, ib. ; laws of a com- 
promiso between Vedic and Brahmanic 
ideas, 416 ; conflicting character of his 
authorities, ib. ; four roots of tho law, 
447 ; his use of the term Veda, 449 ; in- 
cludes later ordinances, immemorial cus- 
toms, and approval of conscience as roifls of 
the law, 449, 450; his spirit of toleration, 
450; distinction between Sruti, or revela- 
tion, and Smriti, or tradition, ib. ; denuncia- 
tions against Buddhists, 451 ; his code the 
text book of the Brahmans, ib. ; conception 
of father Manu as the progenitor of men, 
453 ; his cosmogony compared with that 
of Moses, 454; produced from Viraj, 460 ; 
his system j^f chronology, 463 ; his re- 
ligious system both a development and a 
compromise, 471 V daily invocations, 478 ; 
five daily sacramental rites, 487^ of the 
Rishis, 488 ; of the Pitris, 492 ; of the 
Devatas, 193 ; of the Spirits or Ghosts, 
491 ; of mortal Guests, 498 ; canon for re- 
conciling conflicting texts in tho Vedas, 
491 ; his description of the eight forms of 
marriage, 505 perhaps associated with 
I’rnjapati, 511 ; tolerated Gaudharva and 
lii'ikshasa marriages, 515 ; merits and de- 
merits of the eight forms of marriage, 
516 ; significance of the application of the 
dogma, ib. ; rclutivo merits of different 
rituals offered at a Sraddha, 627'i Vedic 
myth of the origin of caste distorted in the 
code to rcprcsi'iit tho Brahmans as supe- 
rior to the Kshatriyas, 531Y Manu’s 
version of the origin of caste, 532 ; caste 
laws, il)/; repugnance to flesh-meat, 539 ; 
toleration of tho usages of Kshatviyas and 
Vaisyas, ib. ; abstinence from lawful plea- 
sures to be rewarded in another life, 540 ; 
scale of punishments for slander, ib. ; two 
objects of the code, viz. the establishment 
of a national ritual and a caste system, 
543 ; s} stem of four stages or orders in tho 
life of eve^ man of tho twice-born castes, 
544;'nhe Brahmachari, or student, 544;^' 
tho Grihastha, or householder, 553; ' 
the Vanaprastha, or hermit, 562 ; the San- 
ny.isi, or devotee, 563 ; disquisition on 
earthly happiness, 552 ; tolerates the law 
for raising up a son to a deceased brother, 
583; theory of Hindu government, 586; 
references to the village system, 598, 601. 

Manus, the ten, creation of, 455 ; a separate 
cosmogony from that of Brahma, 461; 
chronology of their reigns, 469. 

Manwantaras, chixinologic^ system of, 
superadded to the Brahmanic system of 
Kalpas, 469. 

Murfeha, the Rdkshasa, driven into the 
ocean by Rama, 44 : dissuades Havana 
from carrying away Sita, 276 ; urgently 
entreated oy Havana to assist, 283 ; obeys, 
284 ; assumes the form of a deer, 285 ; 
slain by Rama, 286. 

Marriage, the three Rdnfs of Mabdraja 
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Dasaratha, 11 ; story of the damsels who 
cAticed Sriiiga from his father’s hermit- 
age, 13 ; marriage of Sriiiga and Santa, 
14 ; the general interest attached to mar- 
riages intensified in India, ol ; the all- 
absorbing topic in Hindu households, ib. ; 
paramount duty of Hindu parents to 
arrange the marriages of their children, 
ib. ; transcendant interest attached to the 
marriage of Rama and Situ, 32 ; the story 
0 ^ the marriage, ib. ; the marriage per- 
formed, not by Brahmans, but by Raja 
Janaka, 59; the four important rites, 
ib. ; resemblance between the ancient 
Aryan ceremony and the modern Chris- 
tian rite, 60 ; modern story of Rama's 
honeymoon, 65, 66 ; decorations of the 
bridiu chamber, 67 : Rama and Situ play- 
ing at dice, ib. ; Rdma compares Situ with 
different things in nature, 68 ; sports of 
the married pair in the pond, ib. ; Rama 
and Situ drink honey together, 68 ; 
jealousies and intrigues in the zenana on 
the selection of a Yuvaraja, 73 ; the cham- 
ber of displeasure, 91 ; description of tho 
zenana of Maharaja Dasaratha, 95 ; de- 
scription of the house of Rdma, 107 ; pic- 
ture of| Rama sitting on a couch and being 
fanned by Situ, 108 ; duties of wives, 153 ; 
lamentations of the widows on the death 
of tho Maharaja, 156 ; Hindd idea of wed- 
ded happiness, 109, 220 ; virtuous conduct 
of Rama towards the Maharaja’s Avomeii, 
238; taunt of Yirddha that Rdma and 
Lakshmaiia had but one wi fc bet w’oen them, 
241 ; evil nature of women denounced by 
Agastya, 256 ; fiistidiuus ideas of physical 
chastity amongst tho Hindus, 302 ; ancient 
law by which the wife of the conquered 
became ttu) property of the conqueror, 
298, Af)o ; night visit of Ravana to Situ 
surrounded by liis women, 335. 

Marriage, eight forms of, specified by Manu, 
500; their historical signiheanee^ ib.; 
Yedic conceptions of, as expressed in tho 
Epics, 501 ; marriages in a peaceful com- 
munity appertaining to Rishis or^ Brah- 
mans, ib. ; in a warlike community ap- 
pertaining to Kshatriyas, ib. ; polyandiy 
in the Epics, 502; in the hymns of the 
Rig- Veda, ib. ; polygamy in tho Epics 
and the Yedic hymns, 503; the Sway- 
amvara, ib. ; Gandharva and Rdkshusa 
marriages, 504 ; old Kshatriya law that a 
wifeyshould submit to the conqueror of a 
husband, 505 ; list of the eight forms, ib.; 
four valid, 506 ; arbitra^ distinction be- 
tween the Devatas, Rishis, and Frajdpatis, 
507 ; four illegal, 513 ; modern marriage 
customs, 514, rwte ; merits and dements 
of the eight forms, 516 ; younger brothers 
and younger sisters not to be married be- 
fore elder brothers and sisters, 524; re- 
marriage of widows prohibited, 525 ; mar- 
riages between castes, 534; with a first 
wife of a low caste prohibited, ib. ; later 
prohibition of marriages between castes 
535; regarded as the purification of 
daughters, 547; incumbent on all men, 


553 ; regulations for producing a healthy 
progeny, ib. relative ages of bridegroom 
and bride. 554 ; prohibited marriages, 
555 ; unsuitable families, 556 ; unsuitable 
damsels, ib. ; qualified damsels, 5*38 ; 
opposition between tho Kshatriya and 
Brahman idea of female beauty, ib. ; 
marriage ceremonies, 559 ; eleven leading 
rites, ib. ; social condition of Hindu 
w'omcii, ^ 668 ; marriage relations in tho 
Yedic times, ib. ; compensation to the 
female in the case of irregular unions, ib. ; 
position of a damsel in a polygamous 
household, 569 ; superior authority of the 
legitimate wife, ib. ; natural tendency to 
monogamy, 670 ; polyandry and the 
Swayamvara, 5J0 ; legend of a submissive 
husband in a polygamous age, 569, note ; 
marriage relations in the Brabmanic 
period, 571 ; polyandry and the Swayani- 
vara ignored, ib. ; dependence of females 
upon fathers, husbands, and sons, 571-2; 
duty of a father to a daughter, 673 ; story 
of Ramdoolal Bey, 572, note ; cases when 
a damsel might choose her own husband, 
573; duties of husbands towards their 
W'ivcs, ib. ; waives to be honoured and de- 
corated, 674 ; duties of a wife, ib. ; duties 
of a w'idow, 675 ; duties of a widow’cr, 
675-6 ; restrictions to be placed on women 
576; vices of women, ib. ; maintenance 
and conduct of a Avife in tho absence of 
her husband, ib. ; questions ns regards tho 
period of her absence, 757 ; forced explan- 
ation of Kulldka, ib. ; law respecting 
divorce, ib. ; supersession of a wife by a 
second wife to obtain a son, 578 ; good 
wives superseded with their own consent, 
ib. ; force of the religious obligation to 
beget a son, 579 ; amusing story of Ram- 
duolal Bey and his second wife, ib. ; laws 
against adultery, 580 ; punishment of un- 
faithful wives and their paramours, 581 ; 
punishment of seducers who are Brah- 
mans, ib. ; public w^omcn and female an- 
chorites, ib. ; question of guarded wives, 
582 ; punishment for visiting imblic 
women and private mistresses, ib. ; con- 
duct of a llindil towards the Avives of his 
brother, 583 ; law for raising up a son to 
a deceased brother, ib. ; modern custom 
of adoption, 585. 

#laruts, Avoi*shix> of, opposed to the Avorship 
of Indra, 439 ; enjoined by Menu, 496. 

Matanga, the sage, his hermitage on tho 
road to Fampa, 310 ; teaches the name of 
** Rama ’* to Sarvarf, 312. 

Mendicant. See Sannyusi. 

Merits and demerits, dogma of, 473; 
future existence of the soul dependent 
upon, ib. ; causes of the universality in 
the belief, 475 ; form of the conception in 
the Mosaic law, 476 ; iniquity of fathers 
visited upon children, ib. : inferior merit 
of duties performed in the nope of reward, 
477 ; distinction between higher and lower 
motives, ib. ; merits and demerits of the 
eight forms of marriage, 516 ; merits of 
different victuals offered at a Sraddho, 527 > 
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Metaphysical creation taken from the Sank- 
hya school of philosophy, 457* 

Mithila, the modern Tirhut, 45; Bilma 
enters the city, 54. 

Monarchical age in Hindu history, 643. 

Monkeys on tne Rishya-mdkha mountain, 
298 ; significance of their alleged alliance 
with Kama, 315; circumstances which 
led to the Hindd belief in the alliance, 
316 ; those of the Kamuyana identical 
with the aboriginal population of the 
south, 317 ; three hypotheses respecting 
the origin of the confusion, ib. ; reason 
why the Monkey gods of the south may 
have been represented as fighting for 
Kama, 318 ; nondescript character, 323 ; 
adventures in the honey-garden of Su- 
grfva, 343 ; bring stones to Nala for the 
great bridge, 352 ; cross the bridge, 353 ; 
restored to life by Sushena, 369 ; their 
ill-treatment of Mandodarf, 373; enter* 
tained by Bharadwaja, 387, note. 

Monogamy, natural tendency to, 570. 

Mosaic cosmogony compared with that of 
Manu, 454 ; doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, 475 ; iniquity of fathers 
visited upon children, 476; law as re- 
gards marriage, 516, note, 

Muhdrtta, the ^Hindil hour, 464. 

Miillcr, Professor Max, his translation of a 
Vcdic hymn comparing the Brahmans 
with frogs, 443. 

Nahusha, myth respecting, 641. 

Kala, builds a bridge of stone over the sea 
at Lankd, 352. 

Nandigrama, the residence of Bharata, 219. 

Navigation, regarded with horror by the 
Brahmans, 526. 

Nemesis, the avenging, conception of, finds 
expression in the story of Kama, 89. 

NikasLd, mother of Kdvana, her trouble 
about Sitd, 352. 

Nirvdna, satirized in the story of Kumbha- 
karna, 379. 

Nirvdna, the Buddhist ideal of happiness, 
415. 

Noah, resemblance between his flood and 
the flood of Manu, 445. 

Oaths, administration of, to difierent castes, 
533; laws respecting, 610. 

Obindhyn, his advice to Kdvana after Ha-^ 
numan’s leap, 330. 

Om, its meaning, 480. 

Omens, evil .ones preceding the wars be- 
tween Rdma and Kharu, 270. 

Orders, the four stages in the life of the in- 
dividual, 543 ; the Brahmachdri, or stu- 
dent, 544-5; the Orihastha, or house- 
holder, 553 ; the Vdnaprustha, or hermit, 
561 ; the Sannydsi, or devotee, 563. 

Orphic egg, compared with the Brahmanical 
egffj 457. 

Oude. See Ayodhyd. 

paisdeha marriages, 506 ; originated in a j 
belief in ghosts, 515. | 

Fampd, description of the lake, 312. | 


Panchavatf, the modern Nasik, near the 
river Goddveri, 257; Kdma’s hermittige 
there, ib. 

Parasu Kama, son of Jamadagni, his oppo- 
tion to Kama, the son of Dasaratha, 60 ; 
his terrible appearance during the return 
journey of Kdma from Mithild, 62; chal- 
lenges Kama to break the bow of Vishnu, 
62; acknowledges Kdma to bo VLshnu, 
63; his alleged extirpation of the Ksha- 
triyos proved to be an exaggeration, \3 1 ; 
the mere hero of some petty local tradi- 
tion originating in the theft of a cow, ib. 

Parvati, worship of, 417. 

Patriarchal age of Hindu history, 626. 

Pdyasa, a sacred food of rice and milk, pre- 
sented to Dasaratha, 20 ; distributed 
among the Kdnfs and produces conception, 
21 : its connection with the incarnation of 
deity, 23. g 

Physicians excluded from the Srdddha, 
527. 

Pindas, or cakes, offerings of, at the Srdd- 
dhas, 521. 

Pitris, or spirits of ancestors, a day of, 46 1; 
daily offering of food to, 492 ; associated 
with Praj.Lpati, 512 ; feasted in the Srdd- 
dha, 521.’ , 

Polyandry in the Epics, 602 ; traces of the 
custom in a hymn of the Kig-V&da, ib ; 
similarity of the legend in the hymn to 
the Sway am vara of Draupadf, it).; re- 
volting character, 570. 

Polygamy in the Epic traditions, 503; in 
the hymns of the Rig- Veda, ib. ; position 
of a damsel in a polygamous household, 
569 ; superior authority of the legitimate 
wife, ib. ; amusing story of Jyumagha, 
the submissive husband, 569, note. 

Prajapati, identified with the Supreme 
Spirit, 412 ; identified with BrahiAa, 413 ; 
perhaps a different conception, 511. 

Prajdpatya marriages, 506 ; distinction be- 
tween them and the rite of the Brahmans, 
511. 

Pray.iga, the modern Allahabad, the scat of 
Bharadwaja, 135. 

Property, laws respecting, 606; neglect of 
land by cultivators, 611-12; divided and 
undivided families, 612. 

Provinces, government of, 696 ; a military 
occupation based upon the village system, 
ib. 

Pulastya, the sage, said to be the progeni- 
tor of the Kukshasas, 269. * 

Puranas, manuscript translations of, by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson, 407. 

Purguunah, comprising a hundred villages, 
601. 

Purusha hymn, 453 ; Vedic myth that the 
four castes w'cro created from’ the Jimbs of 
Purusha, 530; extracts from the hymn, 
531 ; no Brahmanical superiority assert- 
ed in the Purusha hymn, ib. 

Kaja, his court and ministers, 588 ; Hindd 
ideal of one, 588, 589 ; divine attributes, 
589; punishment his special duty, 589, 
590 ; his daily duties, 591 ; public appear- 
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^ mice, ib. ; secret councils, ib. ; precautions 
upaiust poison and assassination, 592 ; his 
city, fort, and palace, 593 ; queen, priests, 
and minsters, 593, 694; officials, 594; 
characteristics of Hindu sovereignty, 595 ; 
duties in defensive M'nrfarc, 615; dutfes 
during actual operations, ib. ; alliances, 
G18 ; duties in offensivo warfare, ib. ; 
policy to be pursued in a conquered coun- 
try, 617. 

Itjyas, duties of, detailed by Rama, 205. 

Rulcshasa marriages, 505 ; restricted by 
Manu to the Ksnatriyas, ib. ; an old war 
custom, 515. 

Riikshasas, early wars of Rama against, 37 ; 
confusion respecting them, ib. ; regarded 
as ghosts, and represented as descendants 
from Brahman sages, and as worshippers 
of Brahma, ib.; origin of their opposition 
to the Brahmans, 38 ; Jnquiry into the 
real cliaracter of the Itakshasas of the 
Ramuyana, 231; their empire in the south 
of India, 232; identified with the Bud- 
dhists, ib.; Yiradha, the, Rakshasa, 241; 
said to bo the children of Palastya, 2G9 ; 
popularly supposed to be able to assume 
new forma at will, 279. 

Rama, son of Dasaratha and Kausalya, his 
birth, 21 ; an incarnation of Vishnu, 25 ; 
story of his life from infancy to manhood, 
27 ; identified by Vasishtha as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, 29 ; anecdotes of his 
childhood, ib. ; his crying for the moon, ib. ; 
pacified by a mirror, 30 ; begins to talk, 

31 ; his sports with other boys, ib. ; edu- 
cated by Vasishtha, 32 ; invested with the 
sacred thread, 33 ; becomes a Brahma- 
chari for the day, il). ; taught the Gayatri, 
ib. ; studies the Vedas, ib. ; his early life 
a type of the modern Hindu, 35 ; goes 
with Viswainitra to protect the Brahmans 
iigain.st the Rakshasas, 39 ; Viswainitra 
acts as his Guru, 40 ; arrives at tho her- 
mitage at the junction of the Ganges and 
Sarayi'i, 41 ; pas.eage over the Ganges, 
ib. ; requested by Viswamitra to slay 
Taraka, ib. ; tho combat, 42 ; hi.s univill- 
ingness to slay a woman, ib. ; slays 
Taraka at the instigation of Viswainitra, 
ib. ; receives divine weapons from Visw'a- 
mitra, 43 ; his reception at the hermitage 
of Viswamitra at Buxar, 41 ; destroys the 
Rakshasas, ib ; proceeds w'ith Visw'amitra ' f 
to the sacrifice of J nuaka at Mithila, ib. ; 
crofses the Ganges and halts at Visal.i, 

46 ; enters the hermitage of Gautama and 
releases Ahalya from a curse, 49 ; story of 
hismarringc with Si'ta, 51 ; excites the reli- 
gious sympathies of Hindu faniilic.s, 52 ; 
division of the story, 53 ; received at 
Mitjiila by Raja Jannkn, 54; bends the 
gre^ bow of Siva, 55 ; the preliminaries, ib.; 
the mairioge ceremony, 57 ; ceremonies 
in tho inner apartments, 58 ; review of 
the narrative, 59 ; the marriage performed 
not by Brahmans, but by Raja Janaka, 
ib. ; opposition of Rama, the Kshatriya, 
to Parasu Rama, the Brahman, 60, 62, 64 
— see also Parasu llamas modern story 
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of Rama's honeymoon, 65 ; review of the 
story, 69 ; appointed Yuvaraja, 72; jeal- 
ousies and intrigues in the zenana of 
Dasaratha,^ 73 ; partiality of tho Maha- 
raja for Rama, 79 ; his virtues, ib. ; reso- 
lution to appoint him Yuvaraja, ib. ; 
speech of the Maharaja before tbo great 
Council on the appointment of Rama to 
be Yuvaraja, 80; joy of tho assembly, 
81 recital of Rama’s merits, ib. ; his 
wisdom, bravery, and kind words, ib. ; 
his truth, continence, and justice, ib. ; 
yasi.shtha directs the preparations for tho 
installation, 82 ; Rama summoned to the 
palace by Dasaratha, ib. ; graciously re- 
ceived by tho Mahjiraja, and requested to 
accept the post of Yuvaraja, 83 ; directed 
to keep watch until the morning, ib. ; 
proceeds to his mother’s apartments, 
84 ; joy of Kausalya, ib. ; returns to his 
home. ib. ; receives instructions from 
Vasisntba, 85; worships Vishnu, ib. ; 
keeps watch in the temple of Vishnu, ib. ; 
universal rejoicings, 86 ; acme of human 
felicity attained by Rama, 89 ; conception 
of the avenging Nemesis, ib. ; story of tho 
intrigues of Kaikcyf for bringing about his 
exile, and the installation of lier son Bha- 
rata in his room, 90 ; curious Brahmanical 
interpolation that Kaikcyf required that 
he should become a religious devotee, 103 ; 
modem belief in the idea, ib. ; story of 
his visit to the palace on tho morning 
of the installation, 105 ; his beautiful 
house, 107 ; picture of his sitting on a 
couch fanned by Sita, ib. ; accompanies 
Sumanlra to the palnco of tlie Maharaja, 
108 ; acclamations of the multitude, ib. ; 
his interview with the Maharaja and Kai- 
keyj, 110; his prompt and cheerful obc- 
dic'iu'u, 111 ; control of his passions, 112; 
his interview with his mother Kansnlyii, 
113 ; refuses to rebel against his fatlier, 
115 ; his interview with Sfta, 117 ; yields 
to her entrenticH, 121 ; proceeds bare- 
footed to the palace, 122 ; puts on bark 
garments, 127 leaves Ayodhya in ii 
chariot, 129; directs 8umantra to excus'is 
himself by a falsehood, 130 ; route from 
Ayhodyiito Bundelkuiid, 135 ; halt at the 
Tamasa river, 136; depart in the morn- 
ing without awaking the people, 137 ; 
entertained at Sringavera by Raja Guhii, 
139 ; dismisses Sumantra, 140 ; liecomes 
a devotee and dismisses Ouha, 142 ; pass- 
age over the Ganges, ib. ; . reaches tho 
hermitage of Bharadwi\ja, 145 ; directed 
by the sage to live at C3iitra-luita_, 116 ; 
passage over the Jumna, 147 ; arrival at 
(Jhitra-kilta, ib. ; describes the beauties of 
Chitra-kiUa to his w'ifc Sfta, 199; de- 
scribes the river Maiid.tkinf, 230 ; sports 
with his wife Sfta on the hill, 201 ; hears 
the approach of the army of Bharata, 
203 ; beautiful description of his hermit- 
age, 201 ; his speech on tho duties of 
Rajas, 205 ; demands the reason of Bha- 
rata’s coming, 208 ; his affliction on hear- 
ing of the death of his fatlicr the Mah&- 
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raja, 208 ; offers water and funeral cakes 
to the soul of Dasaratha, 209 ; his conde- 
scension to Bharata’s army, 209 ; his 
Ycneration' towards his mothers and Va- 
sishtha, 210 ; refuses to accept the Raj, 
211 ; atheistical speech of J&vali, the logi- 
cian, ih. ; his wrathful rcpl}', 214 ; renewal 
of the discussion, 215 ; his reply toYosish- 
tha, 216 ; his shoos adopted by Bharata 
as an emblem of his sovereignty, 218, 228 ; 
dismisses his brethren, ib. ; puerile cha- 
racter of his dialogue with Sita, 221 ; 
mixture of military pursuits and religious 
worship involved in the description of his 
hut, ib. ; strained and artificial character 
of his dialogues with Bharata and others, 
222 ; review of his interview with Jdvali, 
224 ; his character as the champion of 
the Brahmans against the Buddhists, 
227 ; authenticity of his exile, 220 ; 
locality of the wanderings, ib. ; dubious 
existence of the sages said to be his con- 
temporaries, 230 ; his three characters as 
u mortal hero, as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and as a champion of the Linga worship- 
pers, 233; contradiction involved, 234; 
three elements in the Ramayana, corre- 
sponding to the three characters, in. ; ten 
incidents in the narrative of the exile, 
^35; departure from Chitra-kdtn, 236 ; 
journey to the hermitage of Atri, 237 ; 
praisccl by SitiV, 238; engages to defend 
the sages from the Rdkshasas in the forest 
of Daiidaka, 239 ; joyfully entertained by 
the sages, 240 ; appearance of Viradha, 
241 ; agony at seeing his wife in the grasp 
of Viradha, 212 ; buries Viradha alive, 
243 ; visit to the hermitage of Sarahhanga, 
245 ; admires the chariot and horses of 
Indra, ib. ; secs Sarahhanga burn himself 
alive, 216 ; entreated by the sages to pro- 
tect them against the Rakshasas, 247 ; 
visit to the hermitage of Suti'kshna, 248 ; 
visit to neighbouring sagos, 249 ; dialogue 
with Sita on the propriety of making war 
against the Rakshasas, 219 ; ten years 
wanderings in the neighbourhood of 
Sut(kshna*s hermitage at Ramtek, 251 ; 
visits the lake where a sage is sporting with 
five Apsaras, ib. ; return to the hermitage 
of Satikshna, 252 ; visits the sage Ag^astya 
near the Vindhya mountains, ib. ; joy of 
Agastya, 251; acknowlc'dgcd as Raja^ 
of the universe, 255 ; receives divine 
weapons from Agastya, 256 ; resides at 
Panchavatf, the modern Nasik, 257 ; allies 
with Jatdyus, ib. ; his largo hut with four 
rooms, ib ; his oblations to the god of 
dwellings, 258; reproves Lakshmana,259; 
significance of his dialogue with Sita as 
to his protecting the Brahmans, 260 : his 
wars respecting Sdrpa-nakha, 264 ; enbrts 
of Sdrpa-nakha to induce him to^ marry 
her, 265 ; jests with her, 267 ; resists the 
attacks of her brothers, Khara and Ddsha- 
na, 269 ; his calmness, 272 ; his terrible 
arrows, 273 ; slays Ddshana, 274 ; slays 
Khara, 275 ; pursues Marfcha, who has 
taken the form of a deer, 28? ; slays 


Maricha, 286 ; narrative of his search for 
Sftd, 306 ; his address to the moon, 307 ; 
discovers the body of Jatayus, ib. ; per- 
forms funeral rites for him, 308 ; proccods 
towards the south, 309 ; encounter with 
Kabandha, ib. ; advised by Kabandha to 
ally w'ith SugHva, 310 ; visits the hermit- 
age of Matanga, and praises the piety of 
Sarvarf, 311 ; proceeds to the Pampa lake, 
312 ; his name taught as a mantra, ib. ; 
sees Sarvari bum herself alive, 311 ; change 
in his character from the divine to the 
human, 314 ; hypothesis that the son of 
Dasavatha and Linga-worshipper of the 
Dckhan arc different individuals, 315; 
significance of his alleged alliance with 
the Monkeys, 315 ; reason why the mon- 
key gods of the south may have been re- 
presented as fighting for him, 318 ; pro- 
ceeds from thf lake Pampa to the Kish- 
yamilkha mountain, 319; received by 
Sugrivaand Hanuman, ib. ; secs the orna- 
ments of Sfta in the possession of Sugrfva, 
320 ; engages to slay Bdli, ib. ; mortally 
wounds him, 321 ; breach of the laws of 
fair fighting, 324; marshalling of tho 
armies on the Malyavana mountain, 
326; gives his ring tollaniiman, 328; re- 
ceives SitiVs jewel from Hanuman, 314; 
his genius for alliances, 349; narrative of 
his war against Rdvana, 350 ; progress of 
tho army of Monkeys and Bears towards 
the sea, 351; joined by Vibhfshana, 352; 
the building of the bridge, ib. ; worships 
Siva, and sets up a Linga in Ramisscram, 
353 ; crosses the bridge with his army of 
Monkeys and Bears, ib. ; permits Ravana’s 
spies to survey his qamp, 354; his mes- 
sage to Ravaiia, ib. ; review of the narra- 
tive, 357 ; the ^ Linga, a monument of 
triumph, and *a religious symbol, ib. ; 
templo to Rdma at Ramisscram, 358 ; 
his war against Ravana, 361 ; confined 
with Lakshmana in the noose of snakes, 
364; his deliverance, 365; takes the field 
against Rdvana, ib. ; orders Hanuman to 
firo the city of Lanka, 369 ; combat with 
Ravana, 370; final overthrow of Ravana, 
374; his cruel words to Sftd, 383; her 
appeal, ib. ; the god Agni . attests her 
purity, 384 ; receives her as his wife, ib. ; 
prepares to return to Ayodhyd, 385 ; dc- 
' scribes his adventures to Sfta, 386 ; arrives 
at the hermitage of Bharadwaja, ib. ; the 
entertainment, 337, note; preparations for 
his triumphant return to Ayodyha, 388; 
meeting with Bharata, 3S9; casts aside the 
garb of a devotee for that of a Raja, 390 ; 
entry into Ayodhya, ib. ; the installation 
ceremonies, 391 ; popularity of the narra- 
tive, 394: determines to put away, Sftd, 
399 ; sufferings of Sfta, 400 ; performs an 
Aswamedha, 402 ; acknowledges his sons, 
403 ; is reconciled to his wife, Sft&, ib. ; 
ascends to heaven, 405. 

Rilmayana, opening scene at Ayodhyd, 1; 
scarcity of early family tKiditions, 2 ; com- 
mencement of tho poem, 3 ; spiritualized 
version* known as the Adhyatma Rlma- 
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yana, 25 ; poetical description of autumn, 
**40; three elements corresponding to the 
three characters of Rama, 234 ; natui^ 
conclusion of the stoiy, 381 ; popularity 
of the story, 394 ; conclusion, 406. 
Rambha, the Apsara, legend of, 244. 
Ramdoolal Dey, his Sruddha, 528, note; 
story of his submission to his wife, 672, 
note; conduct as regards a second wife, 
679, note. 

TAimisseram, Linga set up there by Rama, 
353 ; description of the pagoda there 
358. » 

Ravana, Raja of the Rakshasas, rendered 
invulnerable by Brahma and makes the 

S ods his slaves, 18 ; the gods complain to 
Irahma, ib. ; Vishnu promises to over* 
throw him by mortals and monkeys, 19 ; 
grandson of rulastya, the son of Brahma, 
37 ; hears of Rama*s slaughter of Khara 
and Dushana, 276; difisuaded by his 
ministef Maricha from carrying off Sita, 
277 ; narrative of his abduction of Sfta, 
278 ; extraordinary conception of his 
having ten heads and twenty arms, 280; 
description of him, 281 ; addressed by 
Sdrpa-nakha, ib. ; urged to carry off Sita, 
282 ; induces M^LKcha to take the form of 
a deer, 283 : proceeds to Panchavati, 285 ; 
visits the hermitage of Kama, 288 ; his 
proposals to Sita, 289 ; assumes his proper 
form,^ 290; carries away Sitii through 
the air, 291 ; his chariot stopped by Ja- 
tayus, 296 ; slays J atayus, 297 ; contrast 
between his black complexion and the 
gold complexion of Sita, 297 ; passes the 
Kishya-mukha mountain, 298; conducts 
Sita to his palace at Lanka, ib. ; refusal 
of Sita to listen to bis proposals, 300 ; his 
alarm at Hanuman’s leap, 330 ; his night 
visit to Sita surrounded by his w'omen, 
335 ; threatens to devour her, 337 ; pre- 
vented from slaying her by his wife Man- 
dodari, 338 ; hears that a Monkey has de- 
stroyed his Asoka grove, 340 ; sends out 
successive armies and warriors to slay Ha- 
numan, ib. ; questions lianuman, 342 ; 
orders llanumau's tail to be set on fire, 
343 ; his Buddhist character, 347 ; his 
rupture with Vibhishana, who joins 
Rama, 352; sends Suka and Sarana to 
spy out the army of Rama, 353 ; his wrath 
at Rama’s message, 354 ; surveys the ^ ^ 
army of Monkeys and Bears, ib. ; prepares 
to .withstand Rama, 356; counselled by 
Nikasha and Mdliavat, ib. ; takes the 
field in person, 365; entreated by his 
wife Mandodari to restore Sita, ib. ; the 
battle, ib. ; combat with Rdma, 366 ; 
awakening and death of Kumbha-kama, 
367 ; shuts himself up in Lanka, 369 ; 
conlbat wdthR&ma, 370 ; his sacrifice with 
closed doors, 373 ; ill-treatment of his 
wife Mandodari by the Monkeys, ib. ; his 
final overthrow, 374 ; lamentations of his 
widows, 382. 

Religious histo^ of India, four epochs of, 
407, 410 ; chronology of, 418 ; laws of 
Manu a compromise between Vedic and 


Brahmanic ideas, 446; historical signi- 
ficance of the compromise, ib. 

Religious ideas, legend of the production of 
rain by Rishi Sringa, 13 ; the churning of 
the bcean for the possession of amrita, 
47 ; belief connected w'ith the marriage of 
Rama and Sita as incarnations of Vishnu 
and Lakshmf, 52 ; curious Brahmanical 
interpolation that Kaikcyf desired that 
Rdma should become a religious devotee, 
103 ; Rama becomes a devotee, 142 ; Sfta's 
prayer to the river Ganges, ib. ; ofierings 
of wine and flesh-meat to female deities, 
143 ; worship of the Jumna by SitA, 147; 
worship of the fig-tree, ib. ; propitiation 
of the god of dwellings, 148 ; atiieisticul 
speech of Juvali, 211 ; wrathful reply of 
Kama, 214; Buddhist tenets of Jdvdli, 
215 ; his recantation, ib. ; review of his 
character and arguments, 224 ; Brahma 
worshipped by Havana, 232 ; Rakslinsus 
identified as Buddhists, ib. ; Virddha 
preserved by the blessing of Brahinn, 243 ; 
extraordinary description of ascetics, 247 ; 
legend of the devotee who w'as tempted 
by Indra to become a warrior, 250 ; Rama’s 
oblation to the god of dwellings, 258 ; 
worship of Siva by Rdma, 353 ; Linga set 
up by Rama at Ramisseram, ib.; Siikra, 
the preceptor of the Rakshasas, 373 ; be- 
lief in the efficacy of sacrifice, 373, 377. 

Religious ideas, in the Vedic ogc, 411 ; be- 
lief in ghosts, ib. ; rise of the Aryans from 
polytheism to monotheism, ib. ; identifica- 
tion of the Supreme Spirit with Agni and 
Prajupati, 412; ideas in the Brahmanic 
age, ib.; llrahmanic religion distinct from 
the Vedic religion, ib. ; amalgamation of 
the two, ib. ; doctrines of Buddhism, 414 ; 
existence an evil, 415 ; idea of Nirvana, 
ib. ; age of satiety, 416 ; failure of Bud- 
dhism to infiuciico the masses, ib. ; ap])eal 
of the BrAhmans to the old gods of India, 
417 ; Brahmanism a religion of the jieople 
and Buddhism a religion of the nobles, 
421; worship of the Suraswati river by 
the Vedic Aryans, 429 ; Vedic religion 
restricted generally to the present life, 
435; genial character of the Vedic reli- 
gion, 437 ; ascendancy of the Brahmans 
secured by asceticism, 442 ; distinction be- 
tween an age of spontaneous devotion and 
one of ritualism, 448 ; Brahmanical tolera- 
tion of old usages, 450; creation of tho 
universe — see Creation ; influence of tho 
different chronological systems upon tho 
respective religious belief of llindiJB and 
Europeans, 469; religion of tlio Brah- 
mans described at length, 471 ; lirahman- 
ical doctrine of rewards and punishments 
unknown in the Vedic ago, ib. ; crude 
conception of sin, 472 ; Brahmanical 
dogma of merits and demerits, 473; dis- 
tinction between the religious obligations 
felt in Europe and those felt in India, 
474 ; causes of the universality of the 
belief in rewards and punishments, 475 , 
Mosaic conception of the iniquity of 
fathers visited upon children, 4/6; in- 
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fcrior merit of duties performed in the’" 
liope of reward, 477 ; distinction between 
natural law and ecclesiastical law, ib.; 
distinction between higher and lower 
motives, ib. ; religions worship of the 
Brahmans divisible into invocations and 
sacramental rites, 478 ; significance of the 
invocations as forming combinations of 
Three in One ; ib. ; meaning of Om, the 
Vyahritis and the Gayatrf, 481; the Sun 
identified with Brahma, 483 ; chain of 
conceptions involved in the worship of the 
Sun, 484 ; daily repetition of the invoca- 
tions, 485; religious value of a daily 
ritual, ib. ; relative effect of present and 
future punishment in the supx3rcssion of 
heresy, *186; five daily sacramental rites 
enjoined by Manu, 487 ; placed upon an 
anomalous basis, ib. ; rcadingof the Veda 
to ])ropitiatc the llishis, 488 ; offering of 
food to propitiate the Pitri.s, 492; obla- 
tiouK of ghee to propitiate the Devatas, 
493 ;tofferings of boiled rice to propitiate 
spirits or ghosts, 494; hospitality in i3ro- 
])itiation of guests, 498 ; worship of trees, 
49(3 ; merits and demerits of the eight 
forms of marriage, filG; ideas involved 
in the Sraddlia, or feast of the dead, 518 ; 
persons to be excluded, 522; significance 
of the catalogues of disqualifications, 524 ; 
confrision of sin and disease, ib. ; pro- 
hibition of the worship of inferior gods, 
525; relative merits of different victuals 
ofiered at a Sraddlia, 527 ; modifications 
of the old Vcdic belief in the Sraddha by 
the Brahmans, 528 ; sacrifice of the an- 
telope peculiar to the Vcdic Aryans, 545, 
7iote ; results of the religious training of 
the Brahmachari, 648 ; religious duties of 
the Brahmachari, 549 ; Brahmanical dis- 
quisition on earthly happiness, 552 ; aus- 
terities of the Vanaprastha, or hermit, 
562 ; of the Sannyasi, or devotee, 563 ; 
religious contemplation to obtain final 
beatitude, ib. ; subjects of rcficction, 564; 
inferiority of material existence, 565 ; 
Brahmanical idea of life partially olitained 
from Buddhi.sm but not from the Vedic 
worship, 565 ; expression of Vcdic and 
Brahinanic ideas of life in modern human- 
ity, 566, 567. 

Itidigious rites, propitiation of Sustf for the 
purpose of pacif> ing children, 30 ; per-^ 
formance of a Sraddha before marriage, 
56 ; w'orship of Vishnu by Kausalyu, 84 ; 
worship of Vishnu by Kama, 85 ; Kausal- 
ya’s sacrifice, 113; worship of Siva by 
liama, 353 ; sacrifice of Indrajit, 361 — 

• 370 ; sacrifice of Kavana with closed doors, 

373. 

He venue, land, 604 ; miscellaneous taxes, ib. 

Rig- Veda, geography of the hymns com- 
pared with that of Manu, 425 ; geography 
of the Saraswatf river, 429 ; genial 
character of the ceremonial, 437 ; character 
of the Vedic bards, 438 ; opposition in the 
hymns between a peaceful and a warlike 
community, 439 ; f)ctwccn the worship of 
the Maruts and that of Indra, ib. ; ex- 


press both fear and contempt of the Bralv- 
mans, 442, 443 ; comparison of the Brah- 
mans with frogs, 413. 

Rishis, distinguished from the Brahmans, 
435; religious ideas expressed in their 
hymns, *436 ; their popularity and power, 
437 ; married the daughters of Rajas, 
438 ; resembled the Hebrew psalmists, 
ib. ; daily propitiation of, by the study of 
the Veda, 488 ; conception of marriage, 
501 ; marriage rite of, 505 ; difierenco 
between their rite and the rite of the 
Rishis, 509 ; the most ancient rite, 612. 

Rishya-mukha mountain, the abode of the 
Monkeys, 298 ; Sngriva, the Monkey 
chieftain, 310, 319. 

Ritwij, or sacrificer, 551. 

Ruma, wife of Sugiiva, 320, 323. 

Sacramental ri^'is, five daily, enjoined by 
Manu, 487 ; of the Rishis, 44 ; of the 
l*ilris, 488 ; of the Devatas, 493 ; of the 
Spirits or (ihosts, 494 ; of mortal Guests, 
498 ; review of the rites, ib. 

Sacrifice, descviiition of, at the AsAvamedha 
of Dasuratha, 17 ; domestic sacrifice of 
Vishnu, 113. 

Sagara, Raja, his sixty thousand sons, legend , 
of, 46, note. 

Saivya, her power over her husband Jya- 
magha, 569, note. 

Sakya Mnni, the great teacher of Buddhism 
in India, 408; characteristics of his teach- 
ings, 414 ; existence an evil, 415. 

Salutations to men of different castes, 533. 

Sumpati, brother of Jatayus, iiifuriiis Ha- 
nuinnn that Ravana has carried Sfta to 
Lanka, 329. 

Sankhya plrilosophy expressed in the cosmo- 
gony of Manu, 457. " 

Sannyasi, a devotee, 663 ; life of religious 
contemplation to obtain final beatitude, 
ib. ; means of subsistence, 501 ; subjects 
of reflection, ib. ; resemblance to the 
Buddhist devotees, 565. 

Surablianga, the sage, visit of Rama and 
Sfta to his hermitage, 215; visited by In- 
dra, ib. ; burns himself alive, and ascends 
to the heaven of Brahma, 246. 

Sarama, wife of Vibhfshana, serves Sfta, 352. 

Sarnna, sent by Ravana with Suka to spy 
upon Rfima’s army, 353. 

Saraswatf, goddess of learning, Avorshipped 
by school-boys, 32 ; decay in her worship 
consequent on the introduction of printed 
books, 36, 7iote. 

SarasAvatf river, a line of separation between 
the Vedic and Brahmanic settlements, 
425 ; distinction between the age Avhon it 
flowed into the Indus, and the age when 
it disappeared in the sand, 428 ; geogra- 
phical notices of, in the Rig- Veda, 429. 

Saruyu river, the modern Gop;ra,l, 3; holy 
hermitages at its junction with the 
Ganges, 41 ; funeral place on its bank, 174. 

Sarvarf, the female discix>lcof Matanga, 311 ; 
relates her story to Roma, ib. ; burns 
herself alive, 312. 

Satf, rite of, 633. 
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Sji^'ugliiia, son of Dasaratha and Sumitra, 
his birth, 21 ; accompanies his brother 
llharata to the city of llajn Aswapati, 77, 
78; ill-treats Mauthara,* 168 ; restrained 
by Bharata, ib. ; defeated and w ounded 
by Lava and Kusa, 402. 

Savitri, the Sun, identified with Brahma. 
483. 

Scythian custom resembling the rite of 
Sati, 631. 

Sea, legend of the churning of, 17. 

Soa voyages, existence of, proved by the law 
of Bottomry, 609. 

Sersooiy river, mistakes concerning, in 
modern geography, 431, note. 

Sin, crude cunceptiun of, by tlic Vcdic Ary- 
ans, 472 ; confounded with disease, 524, 

Sfta, daughter of Janaka, Itaja of Mithihi, 
promised in marriage to the Jlaja who 
c culd bend the groat bo^ of Siva, 55 ; 
Itama bends the bow, ib. ; married to 
Kama, 57; mythical story of her birtli, 
58 ; modern story of her honeymoon, 66 ; 
days at dice with Kama, 67 ; drinks 
loney, 68 ; her prayer when Rama leaves 
her to be installed Yuvaraja, 108 ; Kama 
returns from the palace and informs her 
of his exile, 117; ilcelarcs that she will 
accompany him to the jungle, US; her 
solemn appeal to Kama, 119 ; her w’rath, 
120; Kama yields to her entreaties, 121; 
accompanies Kama and Lakshmana in 
a farcw’ell visit to the Maharaja, ib. ; 
weeps over the bark clothing, 127 ; ac- 
companies her husband in a chariot, 129 ; 
her prayer to the river Ganges, 112 ; her 
prayer to the river" Jumna and hg-trec, 
147 ; sports with her husband Rama on 
the hill Chitra-kilta, 199 ; episode of the 
tika, 201 ? her interview with Anasuya, 
the vVife of Atri, 237 ; praised for her de- 
votion to her husband, ib.; praises Kama, 
238 ; receives an ointuient Avhich renders 
her ever young and beautiful, 238 ; .seized 
by Viradlia tlie cannibal, 242 ; rescued by 
Kama and I.akshmana, 213 ; reproaches 
Kama for waging war against the Kak- 
sbasas, 249 ; attacked by .Siirpa-nakha, 
267 ; placed in a case tlirougliout the wais, 
271 , 275 ; entreats Kama to pur.suc a 
beautiful ‘deer, 285; taunts Lak.'shmana 
into leaving her, 287; addicsscd by 
Havana, 289 ; her wrathful reply, 290 ; 
carried aw'ay by K.ivana, 291 ; her cries 
hcaad by Jatayms, 297 ; poetical contrast 
of her golden complexion with the black 
complexion of Kavana, ib. ; her lamenta- 
tions lor Rama, ib. ; drops her oriiumciits 
amongst the Monkeys on Kishya-mdkha, 
298 ; conducted to the palace of Havana, 
ib. ; ^vrathfully refuses to receive the 
addresses of Kavuiia, 300 ; her ornaments 
shown to llama by Sugifva, 320; dis- 
covered by Hanuman in the Asoka gar- 
den at Lanka, 335 ; night visit of Havana 
surrounded by his women, ib. ; Havana 
threatens to sli^ her, 338 ; threatened by 
the K.ikshasi women, ib. ; her interview 
with Hanuman, 339 ; difficulty as re- 


gards licr purity after her imprisonment 
in the palace of Havana, 381 ; nniTutivo 
of her ordeal, 3S2 ; restored to Kama, 
3b3 ; cruel Avords of Rama, ib. ; her ap- 
peal, ib. ; enters the fire, 384 ; the god 
Agiii attests her purity, ib. ; llaiiui re- 
eei ves her ns his wife, 385 ; installed ns 
Rain, 391 ; gives her iioeklacc to lluiiu- 
man, .392 ; story of her separation and 
exile, 398 ; her suHerings, 100 ; found by 
Valmiki, gives birth to Lava and Ku.sa, 
401 ; is reconciled to Rama, 403 ; ques- 
tionahlo autlieiiticity of the story of Sfta, 
405. 

Siva, the god, legend of his being smitten 
by the lovc-inspiiing arrows of Kama, 
41 ; legend of the descent of the Ganges 
upon his head, 45 ; legend of the great 
bow with which he destroyed the sacrilico 
of Daksha, 5 1 ; worshipped by Rama, who 
sets up a Linga at Rainisscrain, 353 ; w'or- 
shipped in the age of Brahmunicul re- 
vival, 417. 

Slander, scale of punishments for, 540. 

Smriti, or tradition, 450. 

Soma, the moon god, daily oblation to, 
403. 

Spies considered necessary under Hindu 
government, 7» 9. 

Spirits. l>ec Ghosts. 

Sraddhn, perforimiiico of, before marriiigo, 
56; on the death of !Maharuja Dnsariitlin, 
175; performed by llama, 209; cuiious 
reasoning of Javali ogainst its perform- 
ance, 22fi. 

Sraddhn, the daily, 492; description of tlio 
Sraddha, or h ast of the dead, 518 ; origin 
of the idea, ib. ; a pleasing expression of 
natural religion, 519; three distinct 
Sr.'iddlias, ib. ; ceremonies to he perform- 
ed at a monthly SrAddha, 520; persons to 
be invited to a Sr.kldhu, 522 ; j^ersons to 
he excluded, ib. ; significance of tlio eata- 
logiics of dhqiialilicatioiis, 521 ; relative 
merits of diffiTcnt victuals offered at, 527 ; 
the funeral Sraddha, ih. ; modifications of 
the old Vedie belief in, by the Brahmans, 
528 ; description of the Sraddha of Ram- 
doolal Ilc*y, ih., note. 

Sringa, llislii, legend of his never having 
seen a woman, 11 ; enticed from his 
father’s hermitage by damsels s(‘ntby the 

# Raja of Align, 12; causes rain in Anga, 
13; inaiiies Sant.i, the daugliter of the 
Raja, 14 ; performs the Aswamedlia of 
Maharaja Dasaratha, 16. 

Sringavera, the mod(‘iii Siiiigrror, the 
frontier town between Kosala ai d the* 
Bhf) country, lt35; Rama and Sila halt 
tln re, 139 ; halt of the army of Bharata, 
182. 

Sruti, or revelation, 450. 

Subala mountain in the island of Lanka, 
330. 

Sddras, 4. 

Sugriva, the Monkey chieftain on the 
llishyu-mnkha mountain, 310; receives 
Rama and Lakshmana, 319; shows b'ftu’s 
ornaments to llama, 320 ; relates the 
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story of his grievances against Bali, ib.; 
proceeds to Kishkindhya, and fights Bali, 
321 ; Bali slain by llama, ib. ; takes the 
wife of Bali and is installed llnja of Kish- 
kindhya, 323 ; his neglect to assist llama, 
326 ; joins Rama with his army, ib. ; ad- 
ventuies of the Monkeys in his honey 
garden. 843; his joy at their return, 344. 

Suka, sent by Havana with Saraiia to spy 
upon the army of lliima, 353 ; returns to 
Havana and dismissed from his service, 355. 

Sukra, the preceptor of the Hakshasas, 373. 

Sumuntra, chief counsellor of Maharaja 
Dasaratha, 6 ; makes known the ancient 
prophecy that the Aswamedha was to bo 
performed by Hishi Sringa, 11; relates 
the legend of the Hishi Sringa who had 
never seen a woman, ib. ; pacifies the in- 
fant Hama with a mirror, 30 ; sent by 
Ynsishtha to summon the Maharaja to the 
installation of Hama, 106; praises the 
Maharaja, 107 ; commanded by Kaikeyf 
and the Maharaja to bring Hama to the 
palace, ib. ; brings llama, 108 ; reproaches 
Kaikeyf, 124 ; drives Hama and Sfta out 
of Ayodhya in the royal chariot, 129 ; re- 
turns to Ayodhya, 140 ; delivers Hama's 
message to Dasaratha, 152. 

Sumitrik, a Hanf of Maharaja Dasaratha, 11 ; 
gives birth to Lakshmaiia and Satrughna, 
21 • 


Sun, identided with the Supremo Spirit, 
412 ; identified with Brahma, 483 ; chain 
of conceptions involved in his worship, 484. 

Sun-god. See Silrya. 

Supreme Spirit, identified with the Sun, 
>\gni. and Prujupati, 412 ; identified with 
Bralima, 483 ; contemplation of, by the 
religious devotee, 563, 564. 

Sureties, law respecting, 609 ; its moral sig- 
nificance, 610. 

Silrpa-;iakhu, sister of Havana, admires the 
beauty of llama, 265; her efforts to in- 
duce Hama to marry her, ib. ; advised 
by Iirinia to marry Lakshmana, 267; 
rushes upon Sfta and loses her ears and 
nose, ib. ; escapes to her brother Kharu, 
268 ; the w’ars between Khara and l)u- 
shana and Hama, 269 ; her angry address 
to Havana, 281 ; urges him to carry off 
Situ, ib. ; curses lluvunn, 374. 

Sitrya, or the Sun, the mythical ancestor of 
the llnjus of Kosala, 2. • « 

Sushcua, the physician, restores the dead 
Monkeys to life by herbs brought from 
the Himalaya mountain, 369 ; a second 
time, 372. 

Sustf, the goddess, pro]ntiatcd for the pur- 
pose of quieting the infant Hama, 30. 

Sutfkshna, the ascetic, visited by llama, 
Sfta, and Lakshmana, 248. 

Suvahu, the HMcshasa, destroyed by Hama, 


Swayamvara, associated with polyandry, 
502 ; its origin, 603 ; referred to in tho 
hymns of the Hig-Veda, 504 ; no allusion 
to it in Manu, ib. ; pleasing idea involved, 
570 ; an exaggerated expression of chiv- 
alry, 571. 


TamaslTrivcr, Hama's encampment there, 
136. • 

Turd, wife of Bdli, entreats her husband not 
to fight Sugrfva, 321 ; her lamentations 
over him, 322; becomes the wife of Su- 
grfva, 323. 

I'aruka, the Hakshasf, haunts the wilderness, 
41 ; slain by Kama at the request of 
Viswamitra, 42. 

Taxes, system of, in return for protection, 
603 ; assessment on yearly savings,* ib. ; 
land revenue, etc., 604. 

Thread, the distinguishing symbol of the 
three higher castes, 529, 545. 

Tfk.i, pressed on Hdma's breast from Sftd's 
forehead, 201. 

Time, Hindu calculations of, 464. 

Traditions, various modes Of interpretation, 
different phases of civilization, 624. 

Treasure trove, law respecting, 607. 

Tree, Ingudf, encampment of Hdmaaud Sfta 
under, 139 ; juice of the 6g tree employed 
to mat the hair of devotees, 142 ; wor- 
shipped by Sftd, 147. 

Trees, daily worship of, 494 ; spirits of, 495. 

Trijatd, the Hdkshasf woman, protects Sfta, 
339. 

Twilight of the Vcdic deities, 466. 

Uggra Chunda, the genius of Lanka, her 
combat with Hanuman, 333. 

Upudhyd, or schoolmaster, 650. 

Urmilu, daughter of Jauaka, married to 
Lakshmana, 57. 

Usury, law respecting, 608. 

Yai.syas, 4 ; their occupations, 561. 

Ydlnu'ki, the author of the Hdmdyana, his 
scat at Chitra-kdta, 135 ; visited by Hama, 
148 ; chronological difHculticB connected 
with him, 230 ; finds Sftd, 401 ; sL'ducates 
licr sons, ib. 

Ydinadevn, preceptor of Mahdraja Dasa- 
rathu, 6. 

Ydnaprastha, life of, as described in tho 
Yishnu Purdna, 104. 

Ydnaprastha, or hermit, as distinguished 
from the Sannydsi, or devotee, 561 ; his 
religious austerities, 562. 

Yaruua, the god of waters, advises Hdma 
that Nala can bridge the sea at. Lanka, 
352. 

Ydrunf, the goddess of wine, rises out of 
the sea, 47- 

Yasishtha, his satire upon the Brdhmans, 
443. 

Yasishtha, preceptor of Mahdraja Dasara- 
tha, 6 ; identifies Hdma as an incarnation 
of Yishnu, 29 ; educates Hdma and his 
brothers, 32; invests him with the sacred 
thread and teaches him the Gayatri, 33 ; 
directs the necessary preparations for the 
installation of Hdma as Yuvaraja, 82 ; his 
instructions to Hdma ; 84 ; a later Braili- 
manical interpolation, 87 ; preparations 
on the morning of the installation, 106 ; 
sends Sumantra to si|mmon the Mahd- 
raja, ib. ; reproaches TKaikeyf, 127; his 
proceedings on the death of Mahdraja 
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a asaratha, 156 ; ^ scuds messcngcra for 
aarata, 158 ; directs the funeral cere- 
monies of Maharaja Dasaratha, 172; ap- 
pearance at Chitra-kdta, 210 ; endeavours 
to persuade Rama to accept the Raj, 216 ; 
conducts the installation of llama after 
his return from exile, 391 : advises Rama, 


Vosuki, the serpent, 47. 

V&tApi and Ilwala, legend of, 253. 

Vcaangas, the six, 550. 

Vedas, four, corresponding to the four faces 
of Brahma, 447 ; character of the four 
Vedas, 447, no^e y the Mautras and Br&h- 
manas, 448 ; daily study of, in propitia- 
tion of the Rishis, 488 ; preparatory cere- 
monial, ib. ; effect of the ceremonial upon 
the young Brahman, 489 ; right of inter- 
pretation claimed by the BrAlimans, 489, 
4!X) ; mode of interpretation, 490. 

Vedic age, characteristics of, 411 ; distinct 
from the Brahmanic, 412 ; compromise 
hiitween the two, ib. ; deities recognized, 
but placed subordinate to Brahma, 413 ; 
Vedic period illustrated by the Brahmanic 
period, 414 ; appeal of the Vedic deities 
in the age of Brahmanical revival, 416 ; 
chronology of the Vedic age, 418; Vedic 
geography compared with that in the 
,codc of Manu, 425; Vedic gods identihed 
with the Vedic Aryans, 426 ; inferior to 
Brahma, 428 ; Vedic psalmists as distinct 
from Brahman priests, 435 ; Vedife reli- 
gion restricted generally to the present 
life, ib. ; genial character of the cere- 
monial, 437 ; popularity and power of 
the Vedic psalmists, ib. ; wide interval 
between Vedic and Brahmanic ideas, 
438 ; effect produced on the Vedic Aryans 
by the asctticism of the Brahmans, 412 ; 
cumpeh'e the Brahmans with frog*!, 413; 
conception of Manu compared with the 
Brahmanic conception, 415; idea of the 
creation, 452 ; Brahmanical doctrine of 
rewards and punishments unknown, 471 ; 

, crude conception of sin, 472 ; Vedic gods 
included in Om, the Vyfihritis, and the 
GAyatrf, 481 ; daily oblations of ghcc to 
the Vedic gods, 493; Vedic conceptions of 
marriage as expressed in the two Epics, 501 ; 
polyandry, 502 ; polygamy, 503 ; inferior 
gods, 525 ; modifications of the old belief 
in the SrAddha by the BiAhinans, 52S ; 
traces of caste, 530; 'myth that the four 
castsB were created from the limbs of Puru- 
shu, ib. ; sacrifice of the antelope peculiar 
to the Vedic Aryans, 515, note ; marriage 
relations in, 568 ; ideas of government con- 
trasted with those in Manu, 586; absence 
of chronological sequence, 620. 

Vedic ^eitics, oppressed by RAvana, 18 ; 
complain to Brahma, ib. ; promised relief 
by Vishnu, 19; become incarnate as 

• Monkeys and Bears, 20 ; commanded by 
Vishnu to churn the scsl 47. 

Vena, Raja, his fondness for women, 5S4. 

VibhAndaka, father of the Rishi Sringa, 13. 

Vibhfshana, the younger brother of Ravana, 
a worshipper of Vishnu, 333 ; interferes 
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in behalf of Ilanunian, 342 ; part played 
by him in the original tradition, 318 ; joins 
Kama and promised the llaj of Lanka, 
3o2; his proceedings after the death of 
Ravana, 382 ; installed Raja of Lanka, 
383. * 

Village, the Hindu, comprising both a district 
and a town, 596; village communities, 
597 ; officials, ib. ; assemblies, ib. ; emolu- 
ments of village officials, o98 ; antiquity 
and permanence of the system, ib. ; law 
respecting the surrounding pasture laud, 
599; boundaries and land-marks, COO; 
investigation of disputes, ib. ; government 
of, as laid down by Manu, 601 . 

Vinasaua, or disappearance of the Saraswatf, 
a land-mark adopted by Mainu, 428. 

Viradha, the cannibal ll^ikshasa, his horrible 
appearance, 241 ; taunts R&ina and laiksh- 
mana with having only one wife, ib. ; 
preserved from slaughter by the blessing 
of Brahma, 2 13 ; buried alive, ib. ; legend 
respecting, 2M. 

Viraj, produced from Brahma, 460 ; proge- 
nitor of Manu, ib. 

VisalA, Raja of, welcomes the arrival of 
RAma and Lakshmann, 48. 

Vishnu, appears from the sea of milk, and 
promises to relievo the Vedic deities from 
the oppression of Havana, 19 ; promises 
to becomcincarnatcasthe four .sons of Da- 
sarntha, 20 ; becomes incarnate through the 
agency of payasa, 23 ; distinguishing 
marks of, 29 ; legend of his taking three 
steps in tlic Dwarf incarnation for the de- 
struction of Bali, 43 ; desires Indra and 
the gods to churn the sea for amrita, 47 ; 
the goddess Lakshmf rises from the scu 
and becomes his wife, ib. ; gives the am- 
rita to Indra and the gods^ 48 ; propitiated 
by Kausalya, 8t; worshipped by llama, 
85; dubious stress laid upon his wor.ship, 
87; sacrifices of Kausaly.i, 113; charac- 
ter of llama as an incarnation of, 233 ; bow ' 
of, 256. 

Vishnu, worshipped in the ago of Brah- 
manical revival, 417. 

Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, pro- 
vides Bharadwfija with the means ox en- 
tertaining the army of Bharata, 186. 

Viswamitra, soiiof Gadhi, his visit to Maha- 
raja Dasaratha, 38 ; originally n Ksha- 

• triya, 39; requests that llfima may ho 
sent to protect his Brahmanical settlement 
against the llAkshasas, ib. ; Hama and 
Lakshmana permitted to accompany him, 
ib. ; acts as Guru to Rama, 40 ; commands 
Rama to slay Turaka, 41 ; remov« i his 
scruples about killing a woman, 42 ; pre- 
sents divine weapons and mantras to 
Rama, 43; conducts Rama and Laksh- 
mana to his hermitage,* ih. ; his anomal- 
ous character, 49; pr ibably a Buddhist 
Kshatriya who had becime a Brahman, 
ib. note; accompanies R;lm:i and Laksh- 
mana to Mithila, 54—56; proceeds to the 
Himalaya mountain, 61. 

Vy&hritis, comprising earth, sky, and hea- 
ven, 480 ; meaning of, 481. 
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W:ir, fortifications of Ayoilliya, 4. 

Wijr, laws of, G13 ; duties of a Raja in de- 
fensive warfare, 615; duties during actual 
operations, ib. ; alliances, 616 ; duties in 
olTensivo warfare, ib. ; policy to be pur- 
sued in a conquered country, 617. 

■Weapons, divine, given by Viswamitra to 
Rrnua, 43; the great bow of Siva, .51; 
the great bow of Vishnu, 62 ; divine, 
given by Agastya to Rrima, 256. 

Widows. See Marriage. 

Winter, poetical description of, 258. 

Witnes.scs of different castes, examination 
of, 533, noie. 

Women, their social condition amongst the 
Hindus, 568. Sec Marriage. 


Yudhajit, brother of Kaikcyi, entertained by 
Maharaja Dasaratha, 77 ; returns to*tho 
city of Girivraja, accompanied by Bharutu 
and Satrughna, ib. 

Yugas, or ages, four, 465 ; simplicity of tho 
conception involved, 463, 466 ; the Mahi 
Yuga, or great ago, 466. 

Yuvaraja, appointment of tho hcir-appnrcnt 
during the life-time of a Raja, 72; three- 
fold object of the cu.stom, ib. ; jealousies 
excited* in the /cnana, 73 ; palace in tri{j?Vies, 
76 ; narrative of the appointment of 
R.tma, 77 ; joy of Kausalya, 84 ; Vasish- 
tha’s directions to Rama, 85 ; general 
rejoicings, 86. 
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8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7^. 

Brice. — A Romantzkd Hindustani and Enolish Dictionaky. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the I.«anguage. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Buioe. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 357. Price 8/?. 

Brinton. — Tnii Myths of the New Would. A Treatise on the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 308. 10«. 6«?. 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14.«. 

Brown.— Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Charles Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
late of the Madras Civil Service ; Telugu Translator to Government ; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc. ; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 10.v. Or/. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody Explained. By Charles Philip Brown, 
Author of the Telugu Dictionary. In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. [iw the press, 

Buddhaghosha. — Buddhaghosha's Parables: translated from Burrneso 
by Captain II. T. Rooers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. 

\_In the press, 

Burgess. — Shrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
I^uf-nezer Burgees, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15^. 

Callaway. — Iztnganekwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 37H, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 18i»7. 16.9. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazuld. Paid; I. 
Unkulunkulu, or, the 'fradition of Creation as existing among the Amazulu 
and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation into 
English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D., 8vo. pp. 126, 
sewed. 1868. 

Canones Lexicogr'aphici ; or, Kulf s to be observed in Editing the New 

F.nglish Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society. 8vo., pp. 12, sewed. 6</. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Bajah Bammohun 
Rot. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s, 6d, 

Carr. — A Collection op Telugu Proverbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devnagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplement, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 24s. 

CatUn. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Beligious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Gatlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. ' ' 
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Chalmers.- Tjte Obigin op the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 

> connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2«. ^ 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysfcs, Polity, and Morality 
OF “ The Old Piiilosophek*’ Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4«. 6rf. 

Chamock. — Ludus Patronymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Chahnock, Ph.b., F.S.A., F.K.G.S. In 1 
* vol. crown 8vo., pp. 182, cloth. Is. 6^. 

Chamock. — V erba Nominalta ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 

By Richard Stephen Chaunock, Ph. Dr. K.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14#. 

Chaucer Society’s Publications. First Series. 

A Six-Text Print of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, in pnrallel columns, from 
the following MSS. : — 1. I’he Ellesmere. 2. The Ileiigwrt, 154. 3. The Cambridge 
Univ. Libr. Gg. 4, 27. 4. The Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 5. The 

Petworth. 6. The Lansdowne, 851. — Part 1. The Prologue and Knight's 
Tale. {^Each of the ab^vc Texts are also published separately.'^ 

Second Series. 

1 On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakes- 
peare and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day,preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary priiit- 
iiig types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 15 1?, and Welch, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1621. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. i'art I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xEVth, xvith, xviitli, and xviiith centuries. 10#. 

2. Essays on Chvuceu; llis Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras' s E'tuda sur Chaucer, considere comme Imitateur des Troureres, 
translated by J. W. Van Roes Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author. — 11. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilindre\ “F»)r 
by my chtlindre it is prime of day " {Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS., 1522. 

3. A ^ Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury T’ales. Part 1. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Chronique be Anou-IJjAFAR-MoiiAMMEn-BEN-DjARrR-BpiN-YE/iD Tabari. 

Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotendkro. Vol. I., 8vo. pp. 608, sewed. 
7#. 6rf. {To be completed in Four Volumes.) 

Colenso. — First Steps in Zulu-Kafir : An Abridgement of tho Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. John W. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4s. (id. 

Colenso. — Zuj.tj- English Dictionary^ By the Eight Itov. John W. Co- 

LENSO, Bishop of Natal, Svo. pp. viii. and 554, sewed. Pietermaritzburg, 1861. 15#. 

Colenso. — First Zulu-Kafir Heading Book, two parts iii one. By the 
Right Rev. John W. Colkn-o, Bishop of Natal. IGmo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. I#. 

Colenso. — Second Zulu-Kafir Eeadinq Book. By the same. Kiiirj. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso. — Fourth Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 8vo. 
p^. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859, 7#. 

Colenso. — Phrec Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859. to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, 1860. 4e. 6d. 
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Coleridge. — A Glossabial Index to the Printed English Literatnre of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Coleridge, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 104$ 
cloth. 2«. Gd, 

GoUeccao de Yocabulos e Prases usados na Provincia do S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12ino. pp. 32, sewed. Is. 

ContopoxiloB. — A Lexicon of Modehn Giieek-Engltsh and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopotjlos. First Part, Modern Greek-English. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 12s. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together 'with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Whc. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Cousular Service ; and 
Charles Xing, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Ddhne. — A Zulu-Kafik Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Xafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21«. 

Ddhne. — The Pour Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, clotli. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Early English Text Society's Publications. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, £sq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16jf. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by E. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique M.S. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Bueue Tractate concernyno tb Office 

AND Dewtir OF Kyngts, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.r4. 4«. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by K. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. lOjf. 

5. Of the ORTnooRApniE and Congruitie of tue Britan j 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.}, by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Uev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A. 8^. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by li. Morris, Esq. 8«. 

8 Mortb Authure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Bodert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perky, M.A., Prebendary of Liqpoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions upfon the Annotactons and Corrections of 
ROME Imperfections of Tmpuessiones of Chaucer’s Woukks, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thynnb. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by \1enry B. Whbatley, Esq. Part I. 28. 6d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johns Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq.^ D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Weight’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cohsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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Early English Text Society's Publications-^ron^mM^^. 

’13. Seinte Makhekete, )7E Meiden ajtt Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyno Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blanucheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 39. Gd. 


15. Political, Heligious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS., 

* No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7.v. Gd. 

16. A Tretice in English breucly drawc out of ]? hook of Quintia 

esseneija in Latyn, J) Hermys Ji prophete and king of Egipt after J? flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by P. J. Furnivall, i5sq., M.A. I.v. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three- text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. I9. 

18. Hali Meidenheid, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. l.v, 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. Gd. 

20. Some Treatises by Kicuart) Roi.le be Hampole. Edited front 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. ab. 1440 a.d., by Rev. Georgr G. Perry, M.A. 1*. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History oe King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

22. The Homans op Pautenay, or Lusionkn. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. Gs. 

23. Dan Michel's Ayenbtte op Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1310 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Rfciiard Morris, Esq. IO9. Gd. 

24. Hymns OF the Virgin AND Christ; The Parliament of Devils, 

’ aryl Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 

1 Furnivall, M.A. 3.v. . , « i cs 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim s Sea-Voyage ana Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F.J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. . . -n t 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Saync .Ion, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.) by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. « 1 t i 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alpliabetical Index, 
by IlbNRY B. Wheatley. 12s. . .x 

28 The Vision of William concerning Piers Plow^man, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., w.th full 


Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. o i ait 1 

29. Old English Homilu:s and Homile'ttc Treatises. (P’awleg Warac, 

and the Wohungo of Urc Lauerd : Ureisutis of Ure B«aerd and of uro 1-cfdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited'from MSS. in the Hrit- 
* ish Museum, Lambeth, ami Bodleian Libraries ; Avith Introduction, Irausla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard MoRiiis. I'irst Series. Part i. 7*. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Mtbc. Edited from 

CottoifM.S. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc., etc. 4s. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications-^con^m^^;^. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s ABC, TJrbanitatis, Stans Pucr ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childreues Lytil Boke The Bokfs of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Kussell, Wynkyn de Worde's Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15dr. 

33. The Book of the Knight be la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’ ,s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Uarleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossiteu. 8«. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawlcs Warde, 

and the Wohuiigo of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Urc Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Librcrics ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8a. 

35. Sir David Ltndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 

Nohil and Wailzeaiid Sqvycr, William MeldHum, umqvliyle Laird of 
Clcische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyndksay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Amies. With the Testament of the said Williamc Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyudesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2«. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. 8. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. \2s. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the ' 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David liiNDHSAY, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4^. 

Extra Series. 

1. The Romance of William op PALifiBNB (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the Freqch at the' 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is adi^^d a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King*s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
hrst edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 6s, 

2a. On Early English Pronunciation, with cspocial reference to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo 'Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the LaxiQjuage of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welch, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvilh, xviith, andxviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10«. 

3. Caxton’s Book op Curtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. F.dited by Fbedeuick J. F^rni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 6s. 

4. The Lay op Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Sxeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. IO 0 . * 
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^ly Englidi English T^t Society’s PttbUcatioiis-M»<tn«tf<i. 

O. ClIATJCEll’s BoETIUS. V // 

6 . Thk Eomance 01- THE CnEKEtEHE AssiGNE. Rc-cditeil from the 

Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 

..Idas I’P- 

Edda Saemmdar Hinns Froda— The Edda of RaomuntUhe Learned. 

. l™2“eIoth^a^ « r‘l‘ *• “ MytholoRical Index. 12mo. pp. 

l.»2, cloth, 3 a. 6c/. Part 11. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 

PP- 172, cloth. 18CG. 4.V. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, Is. 6rf. 

iJiger and Grime ; an Early English llomance. P^dited from Bi.shop 
lercys Fo lo Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W, Hales, M.A., 
FeBow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and F 
J. Fuhnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. -Ito. (only ] 
printed), bound in the Roxburgh style, pp. 64*. Price 10 . 9 . M. 

History op India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan PeriojJ. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of tlie late Sir 11. 
T ' ^J'*"**^'^* K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M R.A.S., Stuff College, Sandhurst. VoK. I. tind II. With a 
8vo. pp xxxii. and 5 12, x. and ASO, cloth. 18 jv. each. 

on the History, Philolohy, and Ethnic Distktbh- 
TiON OF THE Races of the Nouth-west Piiovincks op India; being an 
amplihed Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, K.C. B. Arranged from MS. materials collected by him, and Edited 
by John Beames, Esq., M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, The Philological Society of London, and the Socict6 
of Paris. In two volumes. «vo. [/y/ t ft e press. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Pi^fessor^ H uxley,^ F.R.S., President of the Society; Gkoiigk Bu'^k, Esq., 

; and 

pp. 88, 

sewed, 

Contents OF THE Apuii. NuMiit 11 , 1869.— Flint Instnimonts from Oxfordshire and tlio Isle of 
liianct. (Mlustratcd.) By Colonel A. I.anc Fox. — The Westerly Drifting? ot Noinuds. Bv 11. TI. 
IIowc 'th.— ();i the Lion Shilling By Hyde Clarke. — T.etter on a M.irble Armlet. B 3 * II. W. 
j.ciwams.— On a Bron/e S])ear from Lout'll Gur, Limerick. (lUuslrated.l By tlol. A. Lane Fox. 
—On Chinese C’liarm.s. By W, 11. Black.— Proto-othnic C(nidiLimi of Asia Minor. By llydo 
^ j i^T^.^*^**** I™*Pl*'’inonts from the Cape. (Illustrated.) By Sir J Lubbock. — f'roinlecba 

and Megdlitliic Structures. By II. M. Westropp.— Remark.** on' Mr. W'^cstropp’s Paper. By 
Colonel Lane Fox. — Stone Inipleincnts from San Jose. By A. Steffens.— On Cbild-beunnK’ m 
Aii-stralia and New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.H. — On a I’seudo-cromlech on Mount Alexander, 
Australia. By Acheson. — The l^ave Cannibals of South Atrica. By Lajdaml —Reviews ; 
Wall.ice’s Malay Archipelago (with illubtratious) ; Fryer’b Hill Tribes of India (with an illiistrii- 
tion) ; ReliquioB Aquitaniem, etc. — Method of Photographic Meaburement of the Human Frame 
(with an illustration). By J. Jl. Lamprey. — Notes and Queries. 

Facsinules of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

a Translation by Samuel Biucii, LL.D., F.S. A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academiet^ of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
^ Account of their Discovery, By A. Henry Riiind, Ksq., F.S.A., etc. In 
• large folio, pp. 30 of text, and l(i plates coloured, bound in cloth. 215. 
Furnivall. — Education in Early England. {Some Notes used as 
forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Oilmen 
Time, for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
JJarly English Text Societies. 8vo, sewed, pp. 74. Is. ' 

Oesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 

Dr. T. J. Con ANT. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 364, cloth, 10 a-. 6rf. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. 1/. Ss, 
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Ooldstucker. — A Djctionaky, Sauskbit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. II. Wilsoi?, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. Each 

Part 6.V. 

Ooldstucker. — A Compendious Sanskbit-English Dictionabt, for the 
Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By Theodor Ooldstucker. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. [/« preparation, 
Ooldstucker. — Panini : Ilis Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of KuMARiLA-SwAMiN. By Theodou GoLDSTiicKER. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. 12.V. 

Grammatography. — A Manual of Bepebence to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the G«3rraan Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. In one volume, royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7e. 6fl. 

The “ Grammatography’* is oifored to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in it!> design, it will be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 

ALPllAnKTlCAT. INDKX. 

Afghan (or Pushto). Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amharic. Danish. Hebrew (Judaso-Gcr- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [man). Romaic (Modern Greek) ' 

Aivibic. Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Kthiopic. Irish. Runes. , 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. Gorman. Javanese. Servian. 

A<^SMian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Muntshn. Serbian (or Wendish). 

Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bagls, Greek Ligatures. Modem Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canarcse (or Carnataca). Gujerati(orGuzzoratte). Numidian Tclugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. ^ 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyreniun. Turkish. , 

Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. 

CuHc. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Sorbian). 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
1 . 0 LOO Y, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geouge Grey and Dr. H. 1. Bleek. 

Vol. 1. Part 1. — South Africa. 8vo. pp. I8fi, Tx, Gd, 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2a. 

Vol. I. Part 3. — Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 1*. 

Vol. II. Pait 1. — Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. Is. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 2. — Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Ancitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. *2. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 3. — Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. Is. , 

Vol. II. Fart 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 3s. 6(f. 

Vol. II. Part 4 (coTitinHatian ). — Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. HI. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunablcs. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1. — Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F R.S. » With 
Introductory Remarks and Kxplanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12^. 
Griffith. — Scenes from the Hamayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. II. Griffith, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200. 6a. 

CoNTKNTs. — Preface — Ayodhya—Bavan Doomed— The Birth of Rama — The«Heir apparent — 
Manthara’s Guile— Dasaratha’s Oath — The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
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Lw—Fo^ollJ-^he Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The llapo of Sita— 
I^spair—fhc Messenger Cloud— Khumbakama— The Suppliant Dove-True Glory— 
teed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. ^ 


Grout. Ihe Isizulxj : a Grammar of the Zulu Langjuapfe ; accompanied 
• with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. Hy Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 2U. 

Haug^. — Essays ojt tiie Saciied Langttage, Whitings, and Heligton op 
the Parsf.es. By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. 21.s\ 

fiaug. — A Lectdrb on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age.. By Martin IIauo, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2*. 

Haug. — Outline of a Grammar of the Zend Language. By Martin 
Haug, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14 .v. 

Haug. — The Aitarkya Braiimanam of the Big Veda : containin^f tho 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, ^Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Mari'in Haug, l*h.D., Siiperintciulent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. YoL. 11. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. hl-L £2 2 a\ 

Haug. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited iu the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destuu Hosiibncjji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by .Martin 
Haug, Pli.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15.9. 

Haug. — The Heltgton of the Zo roast hi a ns, as contained in thoir Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlcvi Literature, and a Grammar 
of tho Zend and Pelilevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Pli.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vol>. 8vo. prvparutwn. 


Heaviside. — American Antiquities ; or, the K'ew World tho Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Hkaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. 6r/. 

Hepburn. — A Jafvnese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii., 560 and 132. 5L 5.9. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Herni&z. Square 8vo. pp. 271', sewed. IU.9. 6f/. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collodions of Chinese groups, 

engraved on steel, and cast into moveable tyi>eb, by Mr. Marcelliii Legrand, engraver of tho 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by inosst or the missions to Cliiiia. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters oi^n Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M. B? A. S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. I v. 

History of the Sect of Maharajalis ; or, Valla buachary as in Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. One Vol. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12a. 

Hoffinann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. HofFmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. ^ 3*?. 

Howse. — A Grammar op the Cree Language. ^ With which is com- 
. bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Hows.-, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7 s . 6 d . 

Hunter. — A Comparative DicrioNARr of the Languages of India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A. S., Honorary Fellow 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloUi. £2 2 s , 
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Ikhwdnii-s Safa. — InKWjlinj-a SafI ; or, Bbothebs of Pubttt. 

scribinp^ the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Kace. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. JDow’son, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7«. 

Inman.— A nci EXT Faiths Embodied ix Axciext Times; or, an 
attempt to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Hites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the Names given to Children by pristly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs, By Thomas Inman, 
M.D., Liverpool. Vol. I. Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 800. 30s. [Vol. 2 nearly 

Jaeschke. — A Shout Puactical Gkammah op the Tibetan Laxgtjage, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By U. A. Jaeschke, Moravian 
Missionary. Svo. sewed, pp. ii. and 56. 

Jaeschke. — H omanized Tibetan and English Dtctioxaby, each word 

being re- produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By II. A. 
Jaeschke, Moravian Missionary. Svo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 6s, 

Jnsti. — H axdbuch deh Zendspbacue, vox Ferdinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Bour parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 

Elafir Essays, and other Pieces ; with an English Translation. Edited 

by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Guahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 28 6d, 

Kalidasa.-i-llAoiiuvANSA. By Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 
With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by llcv. Iv. M. Banerjka, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort -William ; Honorary Alember of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 4s. Gd. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 

Haffzu*d-din. A new edition of the HindiJibtrini 'I’ext, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastw'Ick, F. R.S., F.S.A., 
M. R. A. S., Professor of HindQsthnl at the late F.ast India Company's College 
at Haileybury. Svo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 185. 

Kidd. — C atalogue op tue Chinese Library op the Royal Asiatic 

SociRTv. By the Rev. S. Kidd. Svo. pp. 58, sewed. I 5 . 

Laghu Kaiimudf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Yaradaraja. With an * 
English Version, Comraentarvi and References. By James R. Ballant^ne, 
LL.D., Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, 
cloth. £1 11s. Gd. 

Legge. — The Cuixese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legoe, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Vol. 1. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. Svo. 
pp. 526, cloth. £2 25. — Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 28 . — Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo- King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, avid the Prolegome^. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 25. — Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-Kiiig, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. pp. 2S1 — 736, cloth. £2 2s. , 

Legge. — T he Life axd Teachtxgs of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D. D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Authqr's work, “ The Chinese Classics," with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. IO 5 . Gd. 

Leitner. — T he liAcfts and Languages op Dardistan. By G. W. 
Lkitneu, M. a., Ph. D., Honorary Fellow of King's College London, e*lc. ; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [I/i the press, 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann’s Party. With, other Ballads. By 

Charles G. Leland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. I 5 . 

Leland. — H ans Bkeitmanx’s Christmas. With other Ballads, By 
Charles G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. !t5. 
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Leland. — ^Ha.ns Bkeitma-nn as a PoLiricrAir. By Charles G. Leland. 

* Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Lesley. — Man’s Ortoin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 

the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of I8G5-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. pp. 30*2, cloth. lOs. Gd, 

CoNTKNTS. — Lecture 1. On the Clas^fication of the Sciences ; 2. On the Genius of the Physical 
Sciences, Ancient and Modem; 3. The Gcolu|rical Antiquity of Man; 4. On the Dignity of Man- 
kind; 5. On the Unity of Manhiiid; 6. On the Early Social Life of Man; 7. On IjanKuapc 
as a Test of Kacc; 8. The Orii^in of Architecture; 9. The Growth of the Alphabet; 10. Ihc 
Four Types of Kclif^ious Worship; 11. On Arkitc Symbolism. Appendix. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lohsciieid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 201G, bound in 
2 vols. , cloth. £7 10s. 

Ludewigf (Hermann E.) — The Literatxtre of American Arorkunal 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wivi. W. Tukneu. 
Edited by NicoLASf Tkubneh. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Hr Lude- 
■wig*s Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.— xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 

S p. xiv. — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig s 
iibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, i>p. 
1 — 209 ; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 240 ; Index, pp. 21-7 — and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. One vol. handsomely bound in cloth. 10*. Grf. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this anciiTit Work on Viiitlik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumaiiila-Swamin. A tacsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Tuisoooii Goldstuckkk. Oblong folio, pp. 208 ol letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4.9. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum ; A Hhyming Dictionary ot the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14jf, 

'Manning. — An Inquiry into the Chaiucter and Origin op tiie 
JPossBssivK Aug 3 Ient in English and in Cognate Dialects. By James 
Manning, Q. A S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo. pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 

M aybbanri. — Q uichua Grammar and Duitonau\. (.ontiTlmtions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of tlie Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Clements 11. Markham, F.S.A., Coit. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Liina,*^ and “Travels in J>eru and 
India." In one vol. crown «vo., pp. 223, cloth. Hh. C>d. 

Mason. — Burmah: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 

the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and l^rmah ; 
with Syptematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Hcpliles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Aniialids, Radiates, Plants, and Miru^rals. with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Ma.son, D.D.^M.R.A.S.. CorrespondinK Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History and of 
• the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. Svo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Rangoon, 1860. 30 a-. 

Mason. — A Pali Grammab, on the Basis of , 

Chrestomathy and Vocabulary. By Fkvncis Mason I>.D., M.K A.b. ana 
American Oriental Society. Svo. sowed, pp. iv., vni., and 211, 31*. b«. 

Ma&nraprasada Misra. — A Triunqual Diotio-vary, being a c.)mprc- 

hensive Lexicon in English, Urdd, and Hindi, exhibiting t ^ '°j‘" 

Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman 

prLxba Miska, Second Master, Queen’s CoUege, Bensres. Svo. pp. xiv. and 
1330, Cloth. Benares, 186S. £2 2t. 
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Medhnrst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, ‘and Familiae Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 

A new and enlarged Edition, dvo. pp. 226. 18 j. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late IT. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Ilaileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10«. • 

Memoirs read before the Anturopological Society of London, 1863- 
1864. In one volume, 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2lAf. 

CoNTKNTs. — I. On the Negro’s Place in Nature, By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
F.A.S.L., President of the Anthropological Society of London. — II. On the Weight of the Brain 
in the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.lt.C.P., F.A.S.L. — Til. Ob.‘«ervations on the I’ast 
and Present Populations of the Now World. By W. Bollaert, Esq., F.A.S.L. — IV. On the Two 
Principal Porma of Ancient British and (iaulish Skulls. By J. Thurnatn, Esq., M.D., F.A.S.L. 
With Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. — V. Introduction to the Paltcography of America; or. 
Observations on Ancient Picture and Figurative Writing in the New World ; on the Fictitious 
Writing in North America ; on the Quipu of the Peruvians, and Exarj:ination of Spiiiious Quipus. 
By William Bollaert, Esq., F.A.S.L.- -VI. Viti and its Inhabitants. By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., 
F.R.Ci.S., F.A.S.L. — VII. On the Astronomy of the Red Man of the New W’orld. By W. Bollaert, 
Esq., F.A.S.I.. — VIII. The Neanderthal Skull: its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. Barnard Davis, M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. — IX. On the Discovery of large Kist-vaens on the 
“Mucklc Hcog,** in the Island of Unst (Shetland), containing Urns of Chlontic Schist. By 
George E. Roberts, Esq., F.G.S., Hon. Sec, A.S.li. With Notes on the Human Remains. By 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.G.S. — X. Notes on some Facts connected with the Dahomun. 
By Capt. Richard F. Burton, V.P.A.S.L. — XI. On certain Anthropological MattcTs connected 
with the South Sea Islanders (the Samoans). By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. — 
XII. On the Phallic W'orship ot India. By Edward Selloii.— XIII. The History of Anthropology. 
By T. Bendyshe, M. A., F.A.S.L., Vice-President A. S.L. — XTV. On the Two Prinripal Forms of 
Ancient Bnti.sh and Gaulish Skulls. Part II. with Appendix of I'ablcs of Measurement. By • 
John Thurnam, M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. — Appendix. On the Weight of the Brain, and Capacity 
of the Cranial Cavity of the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.A.S.L. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 

Vol. II. 8 VO. pp. X. 464, cloth. London, 1866. 21s. 

’ Contents. —I. The Difference between the Larynx of the White Man and Negro. By Dr. Gibb. — 
II. On the Dervishes of the East. By Arminius Vambery. — 1 1 1. Origin and Customs of the Oallinas 
of Sierra lioone. By J. Meyer Huin!!i. — IV. On the Permanence of Anthropological Types. By 
Dr. Beddoo. — V. The Maya Alphabet. By Wm. Ballaert.— VI. The People of Spain. By H. J. 
C. Beavan. — VII. Genealogy and Anthropology. By G. M. Marshall. — VIII. Smiious Skulls. 
By C. Carter Blake. — IX, A New Goniometer. By Dr. Paul Broca. — X. Anthropology of the 
New Woild. By Win. Bollaert. — XI. On the Psychical Characteristics of the ICnglish. By Luke 
Owen Pike. — XJI. Iconography of the Skull. By W. 11. Wesley. — XIII. Orthographic Pro- 
jection of the Skull. By A, Higgins.— XIV. On Hindu Neology. By Major S. R. I. Owen. — 
XV. The Brochsof Orkney. By George Petrie. — XVI. Ancient Caithness Remains. By Jos. 
Anderson. — XVTI. Description of Living Microcephalc. By Dr. Shortt. — XVII I. Notes on an 
Hermaphrodite. By Captain Burton. — XIX. On the Sacti Puja. By K. Sellon. — XX. Kescmhlancc 
of Inscriptions on British and American Rocks. By Dr. Seemaiin. — XXL Sterility of the Union 
of White and Black Races. By R. B. N. W'^alkcr.— XXII. Analogous Forms of Flint Imple- 
ments. By IT. M. AVegtropp. — XXIIT. Explorations in Unst, Brassay, and Zetland. By Dr. 
Hunt, President.— XXIV. Report of Expedition to Zetland. By Ralph Tate. — XXV. The Head - 
forms of the West of England. By Dr, Beddoe. — XXVI. Explorations in the Kirkhead Cave at 
Ulverstonc. By J. P. Morris. — XXVII. On the Influence of Peat on the Human Body. By Dr. 
Hunt. — XXVIII. On Stone Inscriptions in the Island of Brassay. By Dr. Hunt. — XXIX. The 
History of Ancient Slavery. By Dr, John Bower. — XXX. Blood Relationship in Marriage. By 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell. 

Merx. — Grammatica Syrtaca, quam post opus Hoffmanni refecit 
Adalbertus Merx, Phil. Dr. Theol. Lie. in Univ. Litt, Jenensi Priv. Docen^. 
Particula I. Royal 8 vo. sewed, pp. 136. 7s. 

Moffat. — Tub Standard Alphabet Problem ; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
fact.s in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr.. Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth. assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xzx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. X3 35. 
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Uorley, A Descmmive Catalootte of tlie Histokical MATfuscRiprs 
• m the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Uritain and Ireland. By VVili.iam H. Moraev. 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1U54. 2s. Crf. 

IBorrison. — A Dictionaet of the Chinese LANauAGE. By tlio llcv. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. 1. pp. *. and 702; Vol. II. pp. 828. 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £4 4«. 


Muliammed. — The Life of Mohammed. Based on Muhammod Ibn 
Isbak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Feudinand Wustkm- 
FiKLD. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 102G, sewed. 
Price 21«. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. 
The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, I.cipsic. Gotha and Leyden Libraries has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost cxactni'ss. * 


Muir. — Ortoinal Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated and 
Illustrated by James Mum, Esq., D.O.L., LTj.D. Vol. I.: Mythical and 
Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry into its existence 
in the Vedic Age. Second edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. In 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. XX. 532, cloth. 21«. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on tho Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated, by J. Mum, Esq., D.O.L., LIj.D., Ph.D., Bonn. Volume III., 
The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on their 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second edition, enlarged. 8vo. pp. xxxii. 
and 3 1 2, cloth. 1 6^. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks. By J. Muiit, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. IV. 
Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal Indian 
Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 155. [A New Edition of Vol. II. is in 
preparation. 

UiiUer. — The Sacred Hymns of the BrxVdmtns, as preserved to ns in 

the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Uig-Veda-Sauhifa, translated and 
expl'iined. By F. Max Muller, M. A., Taylorian Professor of Modern European 
Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls' College, lu 8 
vols. Volume I. 8vo. pp clii. and *264. 125. Gd. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
I Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type, By F, W. Newman, Emeritus Profe-ssor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. J.ondon, 1866. 65, 

Newman. — The Text of the Igijvine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 25. 
Notley. — A Comparative Grammar ox' thx: Trkncii, Italian, Spanish, 
AND PoRTUGUESB LANGUAGES. By Edwin A. Notley. Cfowii obioiig 8vo. 
• cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 105 . Gd, 

Oriental Text Society. 

The lublications of the Oriental Text Society* 

1 . Theophania ; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 
Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. Syriac. Edited by Pri^f. S. Lee. 8yo. 181-2. 155. 
Athanasius’s Pestal Letters, discovered in an ancient i^yriuc 
Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Cuubton. 8vo. I8I8. 155. 

3. Shahrastani : Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, m 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 305. /. -r n i 

4. TJmdat Akidat Ahl al Sunnat wa al Tamaat; Pillar of the 

of she Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. Cuueton. 8vo. 1843. ua. 
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Oriental Text Society's Publications continued . 

5. Histoky of the Almohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. H . P. A.‘« 

Dozy. 8vo. 184-7. 10s. 6d. 

6. SamaVeda. Edited in Sanskritbyllev.G. Stevenson. 8vo.I843. 12^. 

7. Dasa Kumara Charita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8vo. 1810. £l 4s. 

8. Maha Vira Charita, or a History of Kama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Trithen. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 

9. Mazhzan ttl Asrar : The Treasury of Secrets, By Hizami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. 10s. 6d. 

10. SArAMAN-iT-UBSAii ; A llomance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

11. Mirkuond’s History of the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W. H. Morlky. 8vo. 1850. 12s. 

12. TunFAT-UL-AnRAR ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1813. 10s. 

Osbnm. — Tub Monumental History of EovrT, j\s recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 401 ; vii. and 043, cloth. £2 2s. 
Vol. I. — From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Tatriarch Abram. 

Vol. H. — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, IVI.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636*. 1861. 12!>‘. 

Patell. — CJowAsiEK Patel r/s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the diderent Kras used by Christians, Jews, Creeks, Hindus, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorabjre 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Polio M/VNuscri pts — Ballads and Homancbs. 
Kditod by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furtiivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cnuibiidge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 voliinie.s. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 3, pp. G40. Demy 8vo. half-hound, 21. 2s. Extra demy 8vo haiV-bonnd, 
on Whatman's ribbed paper, 31. 15.v. Extra royal 8vo , piipe,r covers, on iVhat- 
man’s best ribbed paper, 71. 17 s. (jd. Large 4to. paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, 1 5/. Ids. 

Perrin. — English Zulu Dictionary. New Edition, revised by J. A. 
BuirKiiii.L, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12rao. pp. 226, cloth, 
Fietermaiitzhurg, 1865. 5s. 

Philological Society. — Proposals for the Publication of a New English 

Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. Gd. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Kditod from Manuscripts of Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with Manuscripts Bibl. Reg. 18. it. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended God spede the Plough" 
(about 1500 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Landsdowne, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skea r, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. Gd. 

Prabita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 

Commentary (Manqrama) of Hhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Tranblation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. xzxii. and 204. 14#. 
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Priatllz. — QtTiiJSTioN'ES MosAiCiE; or, the first part of the Book of 

• , Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 

Beauvoir Puiaolx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548| cloth. 12jf. 

Baja-Niti. — A Collection of Hindu Apologues, in the Braj Bhdsha 
• Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 21«. 

Bam Baz. — Essay on the Auciiitectuke of the Hindus. ]^y Ham Haz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and (i4, sewed. 

• London, 1834. Original selling price, £1 11^. 6c^. , reduced (for a short time 
only) to 1 2s. 

Bask. — A Grammah of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Erom the Danish 

of Firasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Tiioiipb, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5.v. 6d. 
Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Fabyloma and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief •Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major II. C. Rawlinson. bvo., 
pp. 81', sewed. London, 1850. 28. iid. ^ 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 

Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlins<in, C B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layahd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Ly. 
Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Book op 
NAJJATii.EAN Aohicultukk. Td which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Rkxan, Membredc I’lnstitut. In 1 voL, crown 8vo.,pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. (id. 
Bidley — K amil.vroi, DrrriL, and TuRRUiuru. Langunges Spoken by 
Auntraliaii Aborigines. By Jtev. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of the University of 
Sxdney ; MiiiL^ter of the Picshytorian Church of New South Wales. Printed 
bv authority. Small 4to. cl<ith, pp. vi. ami 90. 30s. 

Big-VeJa-Sanhita (The). Tlic Sacrod Hymns of the Brulimins, as 

preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious I'oetry. The Rig-Veda- 

• SanUtta, translated and explained. By F. Max Muli.er, M. A., T’aylorian 
•Professor of Modern European Languages in the UnivcM'sity of Oxford, Fellow 
of All Moul’s College. In 8 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 2GK TJ-y. (id. 

[ Vol. I. m ihv press. 

Big-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtak.i, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest .'jutiiority for 
tin religious and .social institutioiiK of the Hindus. TransLited from the Original 
Sun^krit. By the late H. H. Wh.son, M.A., F.B.S., ete. etc. etc. Seeoiid 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 348, price 21.s. 

Big-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifl!] to Eighth Ashtakas, or book.4 of the Big- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Beligious and Soci?# Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Oiiginal Sanskrit by the late Hokacb Hayman Wilson, M.A., 

• wF-R-S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowfll, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 

San.«krit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few copies oi Vols. II. and III. still left. [F. and VI. in the p.'ess. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimp.scs of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schf.ls de Verk, LL.I^., Professor of Modern 
languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi. and 365. 10.v. 3d^ 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlaqintwrit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8 VO., pp. {xiv. and 404. jg2 2x. 
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ScUagiiitweit. — G lossakt of Gsocraphical Terms from Iitdia akb 
Tihi-t, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann df 
SchIjA0intwf.it, Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turk istan,*' the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlagintweit's 
R esults of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.'* With an Atlas, in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Shupuiji Edaljf. — A Grammah of the GujAEArf Language. By 
SiiAFURji Ki)Ai.jf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10.v. Gd. 

Shapurji Eda^L. — A Dicttonauy, Gujarati and English. By SnAPUHjf 
RiiALjf. Second Kdition. Crown 8vu. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21«. 

Sherring — T oe Svcued City of the Hindus. An Account of 
JU'iiaies in Ancient and Modern Times. By fkc Rev. M. A. Shkuiiing, M.A., 
LIj.I). ; and rrofaceil with an Introduction by Fitzedwahd Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. Axxvi. mid 388, with numerous full-page illii^tratious. 2U. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Gkeeic. By E. A 
tSoiMLocLKS. 4 to., pp. iv and G24, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles. — lloMArc ou Mooeun Greek Grammau. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8vo. pp xxviii. and 7^. Gd. ^ 

Stratmann. — A Diciionaky of the English Language. Compiled 
from the writings the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and G94. "IGs. 

Stratmann. — An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 

Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. fJO. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Hoke of Keriiynge. By Wvnkyn dr Wohdk, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frkdkuick J. Fuuni- 
VAI.L, M.A , 'rriiiity Hall, ('ambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early hhiglish Text Societies. 4to. half- morocco, gilt tup, pp. xix. and J4G, 
28, xxviii. and 5G. 18G7. 1/. 11&'. Gd. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resouti. By William 
Lanqi.and (about 1302-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manus- 
cripts, with i'refaoes, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W.Skeat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1887. Vernon Text; Text A. Ts. Gd. 
Thomas. — A ('ollfution of some of the Miscellaneous Essvys on 
OiiiKNTAL Snuiiois, puhlishod oil \:inous occasions. By Edward Thomas, 
Esq , late of the East India (Jompnny’.s Bengal Civil Service. Very few copies 
only of this rollectnui remain un^uld. In one volume, 8vo. half-bound. 

— On AiiLMent Iniliaii WoikIiIs. — T ho Earliest Inilian Coinapo.— H.ieti lan Coins. — 
On the UU’iitiiy of Xaiulruiiies and Kr.in.id.i. — Note on liidi.'m Numoials. — On the* Coins ol the 
Guiita 1)yn:i^t\---E:irly Aiinennui I'oins—.Obsorx alums Introdiictoiy to ihe Explanation of the 
Dni'iital l.eulmds io be found on ecrlam linpiuial and F.ivlho-l’rrhian Coins— Sa>sanian 
{fOins and early Arnii’iiian Coins .—Notes on eeilain unpublished Coins of the Sassaiiidu;.-— An 
ueeoiint of KiitlU Kuiic ('oiiis— Supplementary Coiitribuliuns to the Series of the Coins of the 
Kinas of (iha/.iii — Mippleinentary (\)iitribulions to the Stuies of the Coins of the Fatan Sultans 
of lllndu^tan. — The Initial Coinage of Denial riutroduced.by the Muliaiuinadaiis on the conquest 
of the country, a.ii. liOO-SbO, \.ii. 1203-1397. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early lli.story of the iSasbaiiiun Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardc- 
shir B.ibek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a ('ritical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Ilfijiiibad Cave, demon^truting 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edw'Aud 
Thomas, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7j». Gd. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocarulauy of the Nam agua -Hottentot 
Lanouagb. By IIbnhy Tindall, Wesleyaa Missionary. 8vo., pp. 124, 
sewed. 6^. 

Van der Tuuk. — Outlines of a Grammar op the Malagasy Language. 
By H. JN. VAN DEU Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed, la. 
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1 t (1 from the ori!;U>»l of lliiiilii Mytliolofty and Tfudition. 

. i*urimis. liy the Uskrit, aiul lllustratcil by Notes derived chiefly 

from it iii the. Universte II. II. Wilson, M. A., F.U.S., lloden Vio- 

fessor o of Oxford, etc., etc. Kdited by Kit/.f.i>ward 

Vol IV PP- cloth.p, cxl. and 201) ; Vok 11. pp. 312 ; VoL HI. 

^ Y”- Yfv Cnr, [/W.v. r.anti y Lin the press. 

tl!!. Student of CoWoquial A progiossivc ooiivsc dfsigiiod to 
assist I lenartnient. lo Chinese, as spoken in the Cajiitiil and the 

Metropo i 'pH oM AS h'H A eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 

Kxercises. y ^cis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 

^lajesty ^ yoij, 4tf,. Vrogressivc Onirse, pp. xx. 2l)(i and 

ewVd ^*1? !■• * Writing Exercises, pp. 48 ; Key, pp. 174 and 


Ml), sewed, t •• 

Wade.-Wft>-S"‘r:!' Ve 


. ” f.Lw.iin Cm. 

specimens o ^ 

m "Tivl'wii China. In sixtetMi pai.s, with Key. Vol. I. By 


A solies of popera solcotcd aa 

d to assist Students of the lungnagc. 


p ' ,olhcials ot t hum. In sixteiMi pai with Key. \oi. i. iiy 
..laWtiiK, C. U., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation 
''\V'’*-lto., Imli-edoth, pp. xii. and -Mo; and iv , 72, and 32. C 1 ihaf. 

— tJrrAprmt.i on Max. M'itli the Outlines of a Siuonre of com- 
parative PsrchoUity. By C, SrAXii. \ni> Wakv., Fellow of the Anthropologieal 
•‘society of Lomlm^ f’rown 8vo. pp. viii. and 31-4, cloth. 7v. lif/. 
i, 'oTHKK k.STUR? InI.IAN AND 

under the nuthnrity of tlu- S.^retary «f Statr for ImU;!; ^ i'wTmv 

founva ANatson, M.A., M.l>., I.M,.S., F.K.A.S., rtc.. HenorU-r oii thn 
1 roducts ot India. Imperial 8vo.. cloth, pp. lioU. £l I I.s. lir/! 

Watts.-— EsavYs ON Lxnouauk and l.inuiVTiiiMc. Iiy Thomas WYATTS 

TVnn *" Alterations and Aihlitions, from the 

Transactions of the I liilological .Society, and elsewhere. In l vol. 8vo. 

Wedg’wood. — A UirnoxAUY op tiik K.Noi.isir I^avoiwok. ilv^ Hi ns- 

SI F.OII Wpimwoon, M.A. late Fellow of Christ^ College, Cambridgi^ Vol. 1 . 
ninth iP B; S^O. pp. 378. 

rira'r-* 

wikmU Dulioiiary fxnioldgv cuuld .-iffonl liim lli. w,,iii,i ,i W ffh:- 

We^ood.- OsriiK ()R„;,.N oi- LAN.=rv«,;. Hy ir.Asr.r.u.,, \Vi:r..iW<.oi.. 
■arhillp!i*“" p ^ Cniii Jridse. FcBp. Kvo. i,,,. 1 7.2, cloth. 8.. lirf. 

' l'«'- Histduv ok India kijoai chi; Kaui.ikst Aoks. ](y ,1. 

hecetarv to the fiovi rnmrnt of Indio in tlic 
‘•Tho^r.'^ * 1 *? fimniniMsion. author of 

Miha Herodotus •’ etc. etc. Vol. 1., The Vcdic IVriod and th,. 

•aml\h.!*H h ‘'[‘’‘I*- I'P- ”**• '■«' H - '* h« Kamayapt* 

the Brahin.inic J CTiod. hvo. cloth, pp. Ixxxviii. aed (iSO, with 2 Maps. 

vVk®Ti^t V^'’■V' : or, (;'n.inp.kiyu Catmadhyi. 
yikii(Ihe). I rrt. Translation, and Notes. By Wii.i.iam H. Wiin.v nr. Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. Bvo. pp. 2^0, hoards. l‘iy. 
woitney.— LANot-Aiii; and tih; Sitov ok I.vmh aok ; Twelve Lectures 
on the Prill, ipira of Linguistic Science. By Wii.i.iam IIwioht Wiut.vkt. Pro- 

Ariv"ii c ‘f ’ T “ugwcuted by an 

Aiial)si«. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp, xii. aodoOl. 10#. (it/. ^ 
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Wlihanu. — F iest Lessons in the mJ 

®-^'Tobi Lanohaoe, with a Short 

•Williams.— Lexicon Cobnh-BhitanniI 

CoruwaU. iXuM. A Dictionary of the 
EnglUh. The* sviKm^.^f Cornish yr<^jj ^ych the words are elucidated by 
Armoric Irish f'lM.li!!'”* rlts now remaining, with translations in 

theT in the cognate dUlects of Welsh, 

Curate of^Llan^walaih- *‘‘® conneiion between 

pp. 400 ®nd Bhydyctlt^g^ Christ Church. Oxford, Parish 

Williams.— A l)icilONAEr, Enolish I>e“»»5gh8hire. Sewed. 8 parts., 
C^mpLny.*’ 4to^)p^x"^862^^^ Sansckit. By Monier 

wu^L^orit. 

'Wiwoi', M.A., r.tt.s., 

Oxford. Vols I. anVl/" Professor An and Paris, and of the Oriental 

chiefly on the AeriiriAn pk u- S anskrit in the University of 

etc C°oUected^inTed^f^.“^^^^^^ ®*'“ Lectdrks 

«n«i399.vrMd5"6 21r ^ ‘ 'i^.Win.oN, M.A., P.R.S., 

Wilson. Works nf f*ho loVrs IT -rr PP* 

fct tS.-’SilS” P“is .KK-s., 

Literature. Collected and Editwl by Dr. RniNHOLn RoC? a 

pp. 408. 406, and 300, cloth. Prite si. » »®»®- 8~. ' 

““TlfS^a^dlx” aI^^" Ho'tACE Hatman WIT.SON. Vela. 

rj- VUl, and IX. Also, under the title of the Vishnu Purin& a 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit 
Hlustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Putfm.'is. ^Bv the late H i!P 
WinsoN, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the UniversUy ^f Oifo^ ete 
Edited by PnaimwAan Hali., M.A.. D.C.L., Oxom Vols I to IV ’ ‘ 

. PP-exl. mid 200; 344; 314; 346, cloth. 2/. 2s, V.and VT it. fh.- 

OP THB Theatre of the HiNoua.' Trm’ 
lated from the Ongmal Sanskrit. By Homace Hayman Wilson MA f1i« 

hecond l.dition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixx. and 384, 415, cloth. 16,.’ ’ ’’ 

’"■ '"'weSBiSSH^SS “SSs 

ii^sENT State op the Cultivation op Oriental 
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